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Se iiiGte LAL TV EE ASSEMBIEY OF ONTARTO 


The committee resumed at 8:15 o'clock, 
p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF COMMUNITY 
AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


(continued ) 


On vote 2601: 


Mr. Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, at 
the adjournment hour of 6 oclock we were 
dealing with vote 2601, item 5. I think Mr. 
Martel had made a presentation to the minis- 
ter in respect. 


Hon. R. Brunelle (Minister of Community 
and Social Services): Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, there is a lot of 
merit in the remarks of Mr. Martel on the 
importance of nutrition. I think it has been 
well demonstrated that malnutrition leads to 
poor health, and as he indicated, it’s a pre- 
ventive measure to have good nutrition. 

I was invited’ two weeks ago to a seminar 
on nutrition which was sponsored by the 
Metro Agencies Action Committee and was 
held on May 28. I was unable to go, but 
Mr. Gordon McLellan, the executive director 
of our social services attended, andi it was a 
very positive seminar. There were three 
ministries of our government represented’; our 
own ministry, the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food, and the Ministry of Health. 

As a result of this seminar it was decided 
that there should be a working committee 
comprised of government agencies to work 
in conjunction with this Metro Agencies 
Action Committee. We certainly support this. 
We agree that more should be done and that 
there should be more emphasis on this very 
important area of nutrition. 

I do believe also that another ministry 
that should be involved is the Ministry of 
Education—in schools and in other areas. 


Also, I think your suggestion that there 
should be, I think you called them dietary— 


Mr. E. W. Martel (Sudbury East): Dietary 
dispensaries. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Pardon? 
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Mr. Martel: Dietary dispensaries in hos- 
pitals where in fact you could guarantee— 


‘Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, they should be 
established. There may be someone on our 
staff—I was looking to see if Mr. McLellan 
was here anid I don’t see him. 


Miss D, Crittenden (Deputy Minister): Mrs. 
Smithies is here. 


‘Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That’s right. Mrs. 
Smithies is here. She is a member of our 
staff and very conversant with nutrition, Do 
you wish further comments, Mr, Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, we have Mrs. Smithies 
here. 


Mrs. M. Campbell (St. George): Well, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes? 


Mrs. Campbell: I must say I expressed my- 
self pretty firmly when we closed this ses- 
sion. I had indicated in my opening address 
that I wished! to discuss this matter and asked 
that we have the people involved in nutri- 
tion here. I have been put off and put off 
until a later vote. And now to get into it 
without an opportunity for a full discussion 
seems to me to be quite inappropriate. 

I am perfectly prepared to go into the mat- 
ter now, if that is where we're debating it. I 
just think that we ought to get some ground 
rules established and abide by them. I don't 
think it’s appropriate that the critic for the 
Liberal caucus should be told they can’t 
speak until later, and then the critic for the 
NDP comes in to speak and we go into a 
discussion. 

I would like to know, because I fully 
intend to discuss the whole question of nutri- 
tion under the social services division, where 
I was told to do it in the first place. 


(Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr, Chairman, if I 
may say a brief word. When it was sug- 
gested yesterday to Mrs. Campbell that I 
would prefer it on the second vote, the 
reason was because at that time I didn’t have 
members of my staff here. But I do now. 
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(Mr. Chairman: This is one of the problems 
that I see arising out of the whole matter 
of the committee’s discussion on the matter 
of the estimates. From time to time we are 
not going to have the people of your staff 
with us, Mr. Minister, if we are going to be 
so diverse as to move from one area to an- 
other; from Children’s Aid to these various 
areas of your jurisdiction, And that was what 
I related myself to this afternoon when I said 
that we should be trying, at least in some 
directions to follow the votes that were set 
out. I might have been wrong. 


Mr. Martel: I couldn't agree with you 
more. 


Mrs. Campbell: Then may I speak on the 
subject? 


Mr. Martel: When I am finished. 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh, I’m sorry. You haven't 
finished? 


Mr. Martel: I don’t have that much to say 
—I wanted to just hear the remainder of the 
minister's answer. There are only a couple 
of additional comments I wish to make, but 
I want to hear the minister out. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, I have 
indicated that we are entirely in support of 
a good programme on nutrition, and we will 
work closely with the Metro Agencies Action 
Committee and any other group— 


Mr. Martel: I think what I’m _ talking 
about is somewhat different. I had intended 
to speak under income security about nutri- 
tion for school kids and other kids already 
born. I’m speaking on malnutrition during 
pregnancy as a new programme. I don’t see 
how it fits into income, that’s why I wanted 
to discuss it as a new project. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I would say this, Mr. 
Chairman, there definitely will be a pro- 
gramme. Now, whether that programme will 
be under our ministry or under the Ministr 
of Health remains to be decided, but there 
will be a programme. 

I see Mrs. Campbell shaking her head, but 
it could well be that it could be more appro- 
priately under Health than under our minis- 
try. But I don’t think it matters under which 
ministry as long as there is a good pro- 
gramme. 


Mr. Martel: 
handles it. 


I couldn’t care less who 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 
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Mr. Martel: I want somebody to handle it. 
I raised it last year—it’s only eight months 
ago, but I suspect that in the eight months 
there wasn’t all that much consideration 
given to this matter. That’s why I raised it 
again as a new project. Because you have 
people under Mr. Gordon, whose role is new 
projects for consideration and development. 


I don’t want to speak in the general area 
that we did last year, which was under FBA, 
because one discusses so many things under 
FBA that they sometimes get shuffled around 
like a deck of cards. I don’t want this to be 
shuffled around. 


I'll tell you why. Just to quote a statistic, 
Mr. Minister—this is a study done by Pro- 
fessor Richard L. Maslin of Columbia Uni- 
versity. In his foreword on women and their 
pregnancies, he states: 


Prenatally determined injury or abnor- 
mality of the nervous system surpasses all 
other conditions as a cause of long-term 
disability in the United States. An analysis 
of individuals in whom long-term disability 
originated prior to the age of 18, and who 
were receiving social security, revealed 
that in 75 per cent the defect had _ its 
origin before birth and in 94 per cent the 
disability was neurological. 


And because I suspect nothing was done last 
year, that is why I am pushing it in this 
particular area. So that the people who are 
establishing new projects, when we get our 
book lined up next year, will see added a 
nee undertaking by this province, based on 
this. 


I was very sincere when I suggested Mr. 
Gordon, or someone, should go off to Mon- 
treal to get the full details on how this works. 
We should move in a preventive fashion, 
starting right at birth so that kids are born 
equal. We don’t have that in this province. 


Now, the other problems of nutrition I 
want to talk about when we get to income. 
I have some comparisons I want to make 
but that’s why I chose to separate the two 
very deliberately long before the estimates 
started. I ask the minister to assure us that 
someone will look very carefully, not at nu- 
trition in the way the Metro work group was 
looking at it—I am not saying exclude that 
one; I think that has to be done—that some- 
one will study this problem of pregnancies 
and the resulting damage done to 75 per 
cent of the kids in this particular study in 
the United States, whose defects began be- 
fore birth. I want assurance that will be 
looked into. 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, I can 
assure the member we certainly will give 
serious consideration to a programme on nu- 
trition imvolving other ministries. It could 
well be that it would be under our ministry. 
If not, it would probably be under Health 
but it would involve mainly the four minis- 


tries—Education, Health, Agriculture and 
Food and our own. 
Mr. E. P. Morningstar (Welland): Mr. 


Chairman, I think we have every confidence 
in our minister and I am sure he will cer- 
tainly look into it. 


Mr. J. F. Foulds (Port Arthur): You may 
have. We have some reservations on this side 
of the House. 


Mr. Morningstar: We haven't. He is doing 
a wonderful job. 


Mr. Chairman: I have heard 
statements. Does item 5 carry? 


all those 


Mrs. Campbell: No, Mr. Chairman. I in- 
tend to speak. 


Mr. Chairman: Mrs. Campbell. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I don’t 
agree precisely with the position taken by 
Mr. Martel although I certainly agree with 
a great deal of it. 

One of the basic problems with the whole 
area of nutrition—I am glad the officials are 
here so that they may answer as to what their 
role is within the ministry. In the matter of 
the dietary dispensary in Montreal and the 
satellite groups surrounding it, one of the 
interesting things is that they provide a sup- 
plement for the mother from day one, that 
is from the date of the pregnancy through. 
They provided for the family because they 
are very much aware of the fact that if they 
simply provided for the mother, the mother 
will likely use it for the rest of the family 
and so they carry through. 

One of the things is, and I want to speak 
to it very clearly at this point, if this is set 
up in Ontario as I certainly hope it will be, 
I find that while it sounds like a good pro- 
gramme in Montreal, for example, it has 
great difficulty from time to time with its 
funding. I would hope that if we get into 
this—and I welcome the fact that it is being 
considered—I believe we should be assured 
there is ample funding to see it through 
on that particular basis. I might change my 
point of view when I have heard from your 
officials but at this point in time it seems 
to me that it ought to be used as a very 
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real project to demonstrate the tremendous 
gap in the nutrition field in the welfare serv- 
ices in the province, and the funding for it. 


I refer to the article which appeared in 
one of the Victoria papers on May 2 and 
in which it was stated that 25 per cent of 
women bear 75 per cent of abnormal babies. 
That’s a rather misleading headline because 
I would have thought it likely that only 
women would bear them. Nevertheless, the 
article goes on to say that Dr. Harding, who 
was the spokesman on this occasion, stated 
that nutrition is probably most important. 


But then we look at this report, which I 
think is a fine report, on “One Child, One 
Chance,” and I would like to see that the 
child is very much a part of this project. 
Because it’s pointed out clearly there just 
what happens to these children if they aren’t 
properly nourished from birth on. The report 
refers to the 1971 survey in Montreal of 
3,500 school children. The results were 
shocking. More than half the children were 
physically sick. One hundred and three re- 
quired immediate hospitalization. Diseases 
poor children suffer from, including anaemia, 
rickets, impetigo and upper respiratory in- 
fection were widespread. 

I don’t think that you can just take the 
pregnant woman alone into consideration. I 
think that there has to be a real thrust for 
the child throughout, as well, because we 
lose children after birth as well as before it. 


Certainly I have demonstrated, I think, in 
my opening remarks the case of the mother 
with one child, under the age of 10 yvears— 
and the fact that they have available to them 
$1.80 per person per day for food, clothing, 
transportation, and utilities. One cannot talk 
about nutrition in reference to those terms. 


Before I proceed, I would like to hear from 
your nutritionist to see just exactly what 
their role is, what autonomy they have, what 
kind of opportunity they have to improve this 
situation, and I don’t know which one would 
be the one— 


Mr. Morningstar: Mr. Chairman, we also 
have a doctor here on the committee—Dr. 
Parrott—and I think we should hear from 
Dr. Parrott on the subject. 


Mr. H. C. Parrott (Oxford): I will leave 
that to the nutritionist. 


Mr. Foulds: 
floss. 


He is better on the dental 


Mr. Parrott: Be careful, now, or you will 
provoke me, and I will speak. Some of what 
I have heard here isn’t necessarily right on. 
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Mr. Martel: I’d like to provoke you, Harry. 


Mr. Parrott: Not tonight, I’ve got too 
many other things on. 


Mr. Martel: The minister is so nice I can’t 
even get worked up. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: This is Mrs. Smithies. 
She is the nutritionist in our social services 
division. 

Mr. Morningstar: What is the name? 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Smithies. 


Mrs. Campbell: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, 
if Mrs. Smithies could tell us first of all 
what her role is in this ministry? 


Mrs. M. Smithies (Home Economics Su- 
pervisor, Social Services Division): I came 
here originally, Mrs. Campbell, to work out 
food allowances in the ministry, which I 
have done. Up to, I would say about two 
years ago, I did food allowances by working 
out provincial food costs for the ministry. 
But about two years ago we decided that 
we would take the baseline that I had estab- 
lished and actually jack that up by the con- 
sumer price index. I continued to check this, 
and I don’t think that I was professionally 
unhappy with the situation, although I think 
I would have been if it had gone on very 
much longer in that food prices are going 
up rather drastically at present. 


However, under Mr. Heagle, now that 
we have this new organization in the min- 
istry, I am very reassured professionally in 
that I will be working with him closely and 
that I don’t think he will change my original 
guidelines—I mean, I hope I am going to 
have a lot of input into this. I hope I will 
continue having a lot to do with welfare 
allowances, and the way they are worked 
out in this ministry. 

You asked me about my complete role. 
Together with the welfare allowances I work 
out, I also work out the special diets for 
the province. I also have to do with welfare 
institutions, the homes for the aged, chil- 
dren’s institutions, and day nurseries. I also 
have to do with counselling low-income 
women when the regional offices ask for this 
help. 


Mrs. Campbell: You counsel them on how 
to spend their food dollars? 


Mrs. Smithies: Right. 


Mrs. Campbell: Are they counselled on 
how to use them to the best advantage? 


Mrs. Smithies: Yes, if this is the type of 
help they want, this is what we are prepared 
to provide. We have been doing this in group 
counselling. We also do it for individual 
people. 


Mrs. Campbell: How many are there in- 
volved in doing this kind of counselling in 
the province? 


Mrs. Smithies: There are three of us ac- 
tually with the province. Since we have 
become part of this secretariat with Health, 
we combine very nicely with Health people. 
So as Health is increasing the number of its 
nutritionists, we work quite closely with 
them. In this way we can extend our own 
services. 


For instance, if somebody wants us up in 
Thunder Bay, I usually will call the Health 
nutritionist up there and talk to her and 
ask her if she could do something for me 
in that way. Similarly I will do the same 
thing for the Health girl. There is a lot of 
give and take between us. 


They are getting more Health nutritionists 
with regional governments as well. Their 
role as regards what they will do for insti- 
tutions hasn’t been completely clarified yet. 
But as nutritionists, we are not really wait- 
ing for clarification, we are working quite 
closely with each other. 


Mrs. Campbell: Are you familiar with the 
dietary dispensary idea in Montreal? 


Mrs. Smithies: Oh, I am. 
Mrs. Campbell: Aggie Higgins? 
Mrs. Smithies: I know Agnes very well. 


Mrs. Campbell: And have you any com- 
ment about the work that they are doing? 


Mrs. Smithies: I really think what Agnes 
Higgins is doing is tremendously commend- 
able. I do think a point that hasn’t been 
brought out tonight, and I don’t think is 
brought out when her results are discussed, 
is that it doesn’t really quite tie in to preg- 
nancy as completely as everybody makes out. 
I think Agnes is — and I think Agnes will 
admit this—she is really seeing the difference 
between a poorly-nourished woman and a 
well-nourished woman. It is just that. Be- 
cause the needs for pregnancy, Mrs. Camp- 
bell, are not very great at all. They are very, 
very low. It is just the difference between 
a well-balanced diet and a poorly-nourished 
woman. 


I think Agnes is probably getting hold of 
a poorly-nourished woman and seeing the 
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difference between a poorly-nourished woman 
having a child, and a well-nourished woman 
having one. 


Mrs. Campbell: So that she goes beyond 
the matter of the pregnant woman, which 
is exactly what I felt was true. 


Mrs. Smithies: She is really talking about 
an undernourished person. I think personally 
if you took a_ well-nourished woman, her 
needs as regard to Begin diet under the 
Canadian dietary standard are almost in- 
finitesimal. You would hardly have to jack 
yourself up at all. When you talk about high 
protein, you are talking about nine grams a 
day. You would just about be able to increase 
your food needs for a pregnant diet, as most 
middle class women do, by just increasing 
your milk intake per day. We are not talk- 
ing about food as a whole. 


Mr. Parrott: Get him to listen. 


Mrs. Campbell: Perhaps I am getting at 
this because— 


Mr. Parrott: Elie, you should be listening. 
Mr. Martel: I am listening. With this ear. 


Mr. Parrott: That is your problem. 





Mr. Morningstar: It is interesting, Mr. 
Chairman, but we can’t hear that very well. 


Mr. Martel: Well, get a hearing aid. Harry 
Parrott will prescribe that. You could wear 
it in your tooth, Ellis. 


Mrs. Campbell: I am concerned because it 
struck me that if you took just a pregnant 
woman in the family during that period of 
time—that is, the undernourished pregnant 
woman—you wouldn't be likely to get at the 
root of a lot of the problems, I am interested 
that she is trying to go beyond this, and 
that was my information. 

I am also interested in the funding of it, 
in that she seems from time to time to be 
up against it to get the money she needs in 
time. Have you any idea of her PUBS, be- 
cause I haven’t been able to get that! 


Mrs. Smithies: No, she has always over the 
years, and’ I have known her many years, 
had a great deal of trouble. She has: been an 
absolute pioneer and a crusader, but she has 
been left absolutely on her own to fight for 
her funds and establish her programme. 


Mrs. Campbell: I think one of the things 
that I have to say for this ministry is that, 
as I checked out the general welfare assist- 
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ance in Quebec, I found it is not as high as 
it is here—therefore, her problems may be 
even more severe—and I commend the minis- 
try for that. Nevertheless, I think that we 
can all agree there are very badly under- 
nourished people in this province. I have 
seen them and— 


Mr. Chairman: I wonder, can we agree 
with that? 


Mrs. Campbell: You can’t agree with that? 


Mr. Chairman: I say, I wonder if we can 
agree with that. 


Mrs. Campbell: I think that you can agree 
with it. I have given you some figures for 
Metropolitan Toronto. Figures are always 
subject to interpretation, but I have tried to 
be fair. 

If you take the fact that you have one 
mother with a child under 10 years old, it 
works out—if you take the figures. from the 
rent rates together with the figures from 
“One Child, One Chance’—to basically $1.80 
per person per day for everything other than 
rent. I would think that would indicate a 
rather poor overall diet. Would Mrs, Smithies 
agree with that? 


Mrs. Smithies: I must say, Mrs. Campbell, 
I haven’t got at my fingertips just what the 
food costs per day would be right now for 
a family of that size. I know what the Mont- 
real diet dispensary is recommending as its 
figures and I know what Social Planning 
Council here is recommending. I know what 
it costs me for food. But not really as a 
total thing for— 


‘Mrs, Campbell: I am only going on with 
figures that we have with the allowances for 
this particularly family and this is what it 
works out to. Then I got information from 
the Visiting Homemakers Association on their 
nutritional meals and what it would cost a 
family of that component. That would be 
$91.63 for food; and that then leaves $19.86 
for clothes, utilities, personal needs and 


household supplies. 


In “Prices And The Poor,” it states that 
the lower a family’s income, the greater the 
proportion of the income it spends on food. 
Families with incomes of less than $3,000 
spend 27.9 per cent of their income on food. 
Families with incomes over $15,000 spend 
only 13.4 per cent of their budgets on food. 
I think that is a pretty well known fact. 


So that one could say that probably $1.80 
per person per day for two people would go 
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almost exclusively into food. Or in the alter- 
native, if it doesn't, how would one survive 
with a nutritious diet with that kind of money 
available to spend? 


Mrs. Smithies: I don’t know, except that 
I've always made some attempt to do some- 
thing of this type myself. I know I spend 
between $1.40 and $1.50 at present on food 
for myself and my family. 


Mrs. Campbell: A day? 
Mrs. Smithies: For food, yes. 
Mrs. Campbell: For each? 


Mrs. Smithies: Per person. And I have 
always kept clothing costs and I have al- 
ways managed to keep the children on the 
family allowance for clothing. So that I sort 
of rationalize in this way to know just how 
somebody was going to try and live in this 
way. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I think this 
is interesting, and I am very appreciative of 
Mrs. Smithies giving us this information; but 
is there not perhaps a danger that a person 
such as you, being professional, could work 
something out on this basis whereas others 
don’t have those capabilities? 


Let’s start there. If what you say is true, 
if we could multiply you by, I would think 
quite a number of people across the province, 
to have this form of dietary dispensary to 
get them started and to be there with them 
to give them all the assistance, then I could 
see it. But right now—do you buy in bulk? 


Mrs.. Smithies: Yes, as far as I can. 


Mr. Martel: Do you have a refrigerator at 
home?.. 


Mrs. Smithies: I do. 

Mrs. Campbell: And a freezer? 
Mrs. Smithies: I do have both. 
Mrs. Campbell: Oh, yes. 


Mrs. Smithies: But may I also add, that I 
am educated into doing this and I feel very 
strongly about this: Just as we talked about 
people's attitude to welfare recipients, this 
whole business needs education. It could 
need money as well. I’m not a politician in 
this, but I am saying that there is a great 
need for education in this. 


Mr. Martel: How many people in your 
experience—if I could just follow up on that, 
Margaret—how many people who are recip- 
ients of welfare or family benefits are able 
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to buy in bulk and do have the accommo- 
dation for storing food in advance? For 
example, how many people could go down 
to the market and buy a hindquarter of beef? 


Mrs. Smithies: I certainly don't buy in 
those quantities, Mr. Martel. Indeed, of the 
welfare recipients I have been to, I can 
hardly remember any without a refrigerator. 
Indeed, I don’t know whether I can re- 
member one. I’m sure you must be able to 
find some, and there are some, but certainly 
I really have not come across them. 


Mr. Martel: The problem with the long- 
term FBA recipient or the welfare recipient 
who is long-term, is that eventually the re- 
frigerator wears out and that person is in a 
bind—and you see them buying daily. 


Mrs. Smithies: No. Mr. Martel, when I 
have been working with a family—and my 
two girls have worked with families as well— 
there has never been a problem like this. 
Whenever there has been a problem like 
that, whenever we’ve found anybody with- 
out a refrigerator or whenever a refrigerator 
has broken down, I’ve always taken it to our 
general welfare assistance branch and 
they've always found me a refrigerator with- 
in days. I have never had a problem. 


Mr. Martel: You have been much more 
successful than I. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, and I. 
Mrs. Smithies: I know this is so. I have— 


Mr. Martel: In fact, I am working daily 
now with a priest in the Sudbury area, Fr. 
Brian McKee, who operates Catholic Chari- 
ties. He fights like hell with that group in 
Ottawa that sell used army surplus material 
so that he can provide refrigerators at no 
cost to welfare recipients in the Sudbury 
area. 


We have had a major battle and I think 
we've finally won; they're now sending him 
the weekly bulletins from everywhere that 
there's an auction, and he goes with his 
little truck, picks them up himself and takes 
them back to the Sudbury area. A great 
battle. 


My federal colleague and I both have been 
battling with the federal people so that Fr. 
McKee can get those to the Catholic Charities 
in Sudbury to give them out. Because when a 
recipient in the Sudbury area needs a refrig- 
erator, invariably I have to go through 
Catholic Charities or other organizations 
where I know the head people. 
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Mr. Chairman: Are you saying that that 
Tory from Osceola has been successful with 
the federal government? 


Mr. Martel: A Tory? We don’t have a 
Tory in the Sudbury area. There isn’t one 
left. 


Mr. Chairman: Except Fr. McKee. 


Mr. Martel: Fr. McKeen is a New Demo- 
crat. 


Mr. Chairman: I’d be surprised. 


Mr. Martel: In fact, he considered seek- 
ing the nomination for us this time. 


Mr. Chairman: I doubt that. 


Mr. Martel: Youre very surprised now, 
Maurice. 


Mr. Chairman: I would be very doubtful 
of that. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I think we 
are now: getting into an area which is of 
great importance and great significance. 

Just over the dinner hour I met with a 
group of women from the Anti-Poverty Coa- 
lition who were speaking about the whole 
situation regarding nutrition. They said they 
wondered if it wouldn't be better not to 
spend so much money in trying to advertise 
what they should be doing, and in fact 
spending the money getting the message to 
them, but to help them and ensure that they 
had sufficient funds. They also said they need 
sufficient help to know how to handle this 
food situation. 


I had to agree with them, because I think 
that it’s very difficult when people go ahead 
and produce all these ideas about how you 
can use food to get the most of it, if you 
happen not to have any money at the time 
you read the advertisement. This is one of 
the reasons I rather frowned on the idea of 
the Health ministry coming into it, because 
again I think we could be creating gaps. 
Secondly, I think there has to be somebody 
who can assist in the overall matter of money 
management, .which I don’t think should 
become a Health matter, because then we 
would have two ministries again dealing with 
one person. 


If you had the opportunity to develop your 
policies as you would like to, what would 
your suggestions be? 


Mrs. Smithies: When you say develop my 
policies as I would like to do, what exactly 
do you mean, Mrs. Campbell? 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, from your point of 
view; you obviously have been out working 
with people, trying to help them. What do 
you consider, for instance, to be the need 
for this kind of counselling in the Metropoli- 
tan Toronto area? Let’s get to manageable 
proportions. 


Mrs. Smithies: I am not sure. You know I 
find it hard to answer that—oh dear, I am 
worried about sounding like a social worker 
—but the thing is I really am almost con- 
vinced about this now— 


Mrs. Cambpell: Heaven forbid. 


Mr. Martel: Too much of the big brass 
around. 


Mrs. Smithies: The thing is that unless 
they are ready for it, you know there is really 
no need to do it, unless they want it. I think 
there is nothing more unsuccessful than in- 
flicting counselling on people who don’t want 
it— 


Mrs. Campbell: I agree. 


Mrs. Smithies: The regional offices have 
been helping to form these groups of 
mothers. They form a little group and they 
say the sorts of things they want to look into, 
what they are interested in, which they think 
their rights are, and so forth. Among some 
of these they have sort of said they would 
like help in money management and _nutri- 
tion. There is a difference between going to 
speak and help a group like that, and going 
to speak to women who have been tapped 
on the shoulder by somebody who has said: 
“Look here, I don’t think you are managing 
very well. I think you need help.” If they 
are ready for it, it’s just tremendous. 


Mr. Martel: Isn’t there a problem, though, 
brought out in the study on the women in 
Metro last year, that there is a sense of dis- 
trust; also a sense that the ministry people 
or the general welfare people are simply there 
to look after the monetary needs? There is 
some alienation when it comes to anything 
beyond that. And doesn’t that indicate a 
weakness in the delivery system? 

(It would seem to me that with people who 
are in need of help—and I read the report 
very carefully—there is some sense of mis- 
trust in the field workers who approach 
them. 

Maybe the problem is not that they don’t 
feel a need for assistance, but that they 
don’t trust the case workers and the people 
who are coming to them. That came out in 
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your study of last year. I could quote it. I 
have it here if you would like. I just happen 
to have it handy, if I can find it. 


Mrs. Campbell: I think, Mr, Chairman, 
there is a growing group of women who are 
indigenous leaders. 


Mrs. Smithies: Right. 


Mrs. Campbell: I was impressed with one, 
whom I have met tonight, from Niagara 
Falls. They are anxious themselves to have 
some assistance; and it seems to me that at 
least you start there. 

‘But I can’t think that there are not too 
many people—I know there will be some— 
who won't take advantage of anything you 
offer. That, I grant them. But I think most 
women as J have known them across the city, 
if there is something offered for their chil- 
dren, most of them would become involved 
in meeting their children’s needs if the means 
were available, even though they might not 
see that need for themselves. But again, what 
do you do? You go and speak to these groups 
of women and you say you also do some 
individual care. 


Mrs. Smithies: I do. 


Mrs. Campbell: Now what do you do when 
you do give individual attention to some- 
body? 


(Mrs. Smithies: Actually, that didn’t work 
out as well as we would have liked, in that 
sometimes in individual counselling they 
would like a lot of support—and there aren’t 
enough of us, really, to follow this up. This 
is where I felt the group counselling went 
better, because they helped each other at the 
same time and they supported each other 
when the group counselling was over. On the 
other hand, there is sometimes the odd in- 
dividual in a group who does want extra 
help, and then we will either talk to them or 
go and! see them in their own particular home 
situation. 

‘Usually we find, in an instance like this, 
that the problem has gone beyond what 
were trying to help them with within the 
group. It’s beyond food and clothing and 
the ordinary things. It is usually a bigger 
problem that they can’t cope with, like rent 
or something like that; as ’'ve mentioned the 
refrigerator or some problem like this. In such 
cases we try to get thoese problems resolved 
through the regional office; we get them 
settled that way when they’re beyond us. 


Mrs. Campbell: You have made this experi- 
ment. You have honestly worked within the 
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system to see how it works. You undoubtedly 
do, for instance, meal planning? 


‘Mrs. Smithies: Yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: Do you really think that on 
the kind of money these people have they 
can do that kind of planning—having in mind 
that they have to have money for all these 
other needs? Doesn’t it mean that they really 
do shop on almost a day-to-day basis; which 
is, would you agree, far more expensive as 
a way to shop? 


(Mrs. Smithies: Yes, I would say so. 


Mrs. Campbell: I suppose, too, that when 
you start out, you start from at least a flat 
position. When they start out, very often 
there are debts behind them. There are all 
sorts of things bothering them, so they rob 
Peter to pay Paul. 

‘It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that there 
is a bit of an over-simplification in some of 
what has been said here about the ability 
to manage, and I think a great deal of it 
depends on a person’s professional experience 
ame ability. 

How do you start with somebody who is 
starting from behind and try to move them 
forward and then show them how to go from 
there? Usually, in my experience, they pay 
out what they have to under pressure, and 
something else suffers—whether it is the rent 
or something else. 

In one case a woman moved and was 
faced with a $42 water bill that the munici- 
pality wouldn’t assist her with. When she 
starts with that she’s not going to be able 
to spend money on anything else. This is the 
kind of situation that I think is important. 
How would you set up any kind of a system 
to try to cope with that? 


Mrs. Smithies: I must say I’m not con- 
sidering how I would set up a system of that 
kind, but I don’t know whether you could 
set up a system that would consider every 
eventuality, every type of an emergency that 
would come up in that way. 


Mrs. Campbell: I agree with that, Mr. 
Chairman. What I think I’m trying to say is 
that I want to know how valid it is for a 
professional person to say that they have 
managed to live within the system, and com- 
pare it in making decisions about food allow- 
ances for people who have not had the same 
experience, or who have not been in the 
same position. I wonder how valid it is. 


I’m tremendously impressed that Mrs. 
Smithies has undertaken this kind of self- 
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examination and self-check of what she is 
proposing for other people. I wonder if I 
can't invite her to look at what may be the 
gap. If you decide on what is right for food, 
do you relate that, or does somebody else 
in the ministry relate that, to what should 
be allowed for something else? 


Mrs. Smithies: I’m sorry, Mrs. Campbell, 
I think [ve given a very wrong impression 
about how I have settled on any food allow- 
ances for this ministry. The food allowances 
are, as they have been, really based on in- 
formation from the Social Planning Council 
and their committee of nutritionists. I did 
not feel I was somebody who could take this 
upon myself. But within what they decided 
would be acceptable and within what the 
Canadian dietary standard dictates are the 
needs for most Canadians, I tried to settle 
on some sort of a guideline for the ministry. 

Certainly within that guideline set for the 
province, I am not saying that I could live 
on it. I was just saying that I would live 
normally and just see, month by month, 
whether my figures coincided with the figures 
for what somebody would get on welfare. 
My family was not prepared for that sort of 
an experiment. What we did was we lived 
normally, and I just kept check on my figures 
to see that they would have fitted in with 
what I would have got on welfare. 


Mr. Martel: What youre saying then is 
that you have a breakdown of the ordinary 
needs. 


Mrs. Smithies: Not really, Mr. Martel, be- 
cause— 


Mr. Martel: Well! 


Mrs. Smithies: —I have to have a food 
allowance. 


Mr. Martel: You can’t have it both ways. 
Mrs. Campbell: Wait a minute. 


Mrs. Smithies: No, Mr. Martel, I have to 
have some sort of guideline on a food allow- 
ance myself, 


Mr. Martel: But you don’t have that. You 
don’t have that in the ministry. Or at least 
the ministry has never admitted to it that 
they based it-Tom Eberlee told us last year 
that it was just the ordinary needs allowance. 
It was just a figure they plucked out of thin 
air. Now you're telling me that there's a 
certain amount that is allocated for food. 


Mrs. Smithies: No, this figure had to be 
worked out by the nutritionist in the ministry 
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because of the special diets, so I needed a 
guideline on which to base my figures. I 
used the Montreal Diet Dispensary. I used 
Social Planning Council, and I also did some 
food costing throughout the province in order 
to have some guideline by which to work. 


Mr. Martel: That still doesn’t tell us how 
much is being allocated in the ordinary needs 
budget for food. 


Mrs. Smithies: There was no figure allo- 
cated, 


Mr. Martel: How can you arrive at a 
figure, then, if you don’t know how much 
out of the ordinary needs budget is for food? 
How can you say, in fact, that what people 
on general welfare are using for food is really 
that amount of money that you yourself have 
set for a guideline? 


Mrs. Smithies: No, I did not set it as a 
guideline. I needed, as a nutritionist in this 
ministry, to know just what I could work 
with in regard to special diets. 


Mr. Martel: How much does the ministry 
allow, then, for a family of four for nutrition? 


Mrs. Smithies: We don’t allow a figure like 
that. 


Mr. Martel: Maybe I’m obtuse, but if you 
don't have a figure for it and the ministry 
doesn’t have a figure for it, how can you 
then say what I spend is equal in relation 
to what the ministry’s clients have for food? 


Mrs. Smithies: As I explained, they are not 
given this amount of money for food. I have 
worked it out so that I could therefore work 
out special diets which are also given by 
the ministry. This is my guideline. 


(Mr. Martel: Special diet, Fill me in slowly, 
because all I know about special diets is it 
may be $15 a month. 


Mrs. Campbell: Fifteen dollars? The most 


I could get for somebody who was terminal 
was $7, 


Mr. Martel: I’m having some difficulty now 
as we probe into this to understand what 
you're really saying. 


(Mrs. Campbell: If Sudbury can get $15, I 
certainly want to know why. 


Mr. Martel: I really am. You're not talk- 
ing, then, about the total budgetary need of 
the family? 


Mrs. Smithies: No, I'm not. 
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Mr. Martel: Just for special diets. 
Mrs. Smithies: I’m speaking of special diets, 


and in relation to special diets I need a food 
allowance. 


Mr. Martel: Oh, then what we're talking 
about here is not what Mrs. Campbell was 
attempting to get at. It’s a dietary allowance 
for a family on FBA or GWA; and whether 
it’s adequate and in fact, if it’s inadequate 
to ensure that a family of four, five or six 
have an adequate food budget. 

'That’s why we’ve been taking the position 
about not being able to fill the refrigerator 
and why there is the necessity to shop daily. 
We're talking about the total food needs of 
the family. You're just talking about special 
diets. There’s a vast difference. 


(Mrs. Smithies: Mr. Martel, Mrs. Campbell 
asked me whether I thought it was adequate 
for a family of two to live on-—and I have 
forgotten the figure—and I said to her that 
all I knew was what my family could live on 
and how I had estimated figures, which I 
had taken from provincial figures which I had 
worked out, to arrive at a food allowance. 


Mr. Martel: For a family of two. I have 
never been able to get that figure though. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, well this— 
Mr. Chairman: Excuse me for a minute— 


Mr. Martel: Despite hours of trying in this 
House, we have never been able to get that 


figure. 


Mr. Chairman: The minister wishes to make 
a statement. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I would say, Mr. Chair- 
man— 


‘Mr. Morningstar: Mr. Chairman, this has 
been very interesting indeed, with Mrs. 
Smithies declaring she has these guidelines 
and all, but I can understand it is very dif- 
ficult for you. Now you take people like Mrs. 
Campbell and me, we would probably eat 
more than you would. 


Mrs. Campbell: The comparisons are, in 
fact, odious. 


Mr. B. Newman (Windsor - Walkerville): 
You are running for re-election are you? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: All I wanted to say, 
Mr. Chairman, is I would hope that when it 
comes to the level of assistance, of social 
assistance and also the level of assistance for 
special diets, I would hope that this would 


be more adequately discussed in the next 
vote. 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Martel, Mrs. Camp- 
bell, may I explain also? Mrs. Smithies is the 
head of a nutrition group. She is respon- 
sible now for the diets in the MR facilities in 
all the Homes for the Aged, and as she in- 
dicated, for consulting with groups on things 
like that. Her role has not been to establish 
a food budget. She has a total responsibility 
as a nutritionist. 


Mr. Martel: I think that’s where the con- 
fusion rests, Miss Crittenden; and I think 
that’s what I am trying to drive at. There 
is confusion. I think Mrs. Campbell was 
under one impression, and I think Mrs. 
Smithies was too, when in fact we are talk- 
ing about two different ball games. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes; I would like to 
know, if a nutritionist doesn’t arrive at this 
figure, who does in this ministry? I would 
like to get an answer to that question. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: As I indicated, Mr. 
Chairman, when it comes to the level of 
assistance, for social assistance and also for 
special diets, which you have indicated, I 
believe, is not adequate, I think this would 
more properly come under the next vote, 
under the whole question of— 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I am very 
sorry, but I wamed you when you allowed 
Mr. Martel in I was going to come in. 


Mr. Martel: I was on a different topic. 


Mrs. Campbell: I want help. I think the 
thing is simply this: Who sets, if you do 
not set, the figure for food allowances? And 
what is the figure? What is the range for 
special allowances—is it $8, is it $15, is it 
$17, or what is allowed? Within what range 
can you work out a special diet allowance? 


Mrs. Smithies. For a special diet allowance 
I would work out the amount of money re- 
quired for that particular diet. I would liter- 
ally take the foods and work out what that 
particular diet needed, and then I would 
deduct a figure, a food allowance for normal 


food, from that figure. 


Mrs. Campbell: All right, then you have 
to have a food allowance for a normal figure; 
of course you do. 


Mrs. Smithies: I have that figure. As I 
said to you very early on, Mrs. Campbell, I 
did work this out using Montreal, using 
Social Planning Council, using my own 
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figures; I used to actually do it by pricing 
through the regional offices, but I am not 
doing that now. 


Mrs. Campbell: All right, then may I ask, 
when you are working out your special diet 
and you deduct for the normal diet, what is 
the figure you deduct? If I can’t get it in 
the positive way maybe I can get it in the 
negative way. I don’t care whether you add 
or subtract as long as you tell me what that 
figure is for normal diet allowance. 


Mrs. Smithies: I don’t know offhand what 
it is for an adult at the present time, but it 
would be somewere in between the Montreal 
Dietary Dispensary and the Social Planning 
Council and my own— 


Mrs. Campbell: And what would that be? 


Mrs. Smithies: It would be something like 
$1.40 a day. 


Mr. Morningstar: Mr. Chairman. 


Mrs. Campbell: Just a minute, please; I’d 
like to get the answer. 


Mr. Morningstar: Pardon me. I think that 
would vary. It depends on the doctor. It is 
my experience that on these special diets 
it depends what the doctor orders. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, of course it doesn’t. 
That’s just the point. The doctor orders a 
diet, but often the special allowance doesn’t 
permit the diet. A dollar what, you were 
saying? 


Mrs. Smithies: The Montreal Diet Dispens- 
ary allows about $1.20 a day. The Social 
Planning Council, at present, allows about 
$1.60 a day. 


Mrs. Campbell: So that we would fall 
somewhere between $1.20 a day and $1.60 
a day, and that is for an adult? 


Mrs. Smithies: That is for a general group, 
because that’s the way I would do diets. 


Mrs. Campbell: I see. Now that would be 
if all that money were spent for food? 


Mrs. Smithies: Yes, but for normal food. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, that’s right. Now then, 
if that $1.80 a day—which certainly seems 
very extravagant, having in mind those two 
figures—but if that has to cover clothing, 
transportation, utilities and anything else you 
can think of, would you think that was 
adequate? 
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Mrs. Smithies: As I say, I can only speak, 
as you know, Mrs. Campbell, through women 
I have counselled and my own experience as 
to, really, whether it’s adequate. In my own 
experience, I have lived on the family allow- 
ance for clothing. I’ve not expected anything 
from the Ontario government—it was the 
federal clothing allowance we lived on. 


Mr. Martel: You have to become a streaker 
and Ethel. 


Mrs. Smithies: You don’t actually. I've got 
all my figures here, and you can read them 
after—for each one of my children, for all 
their lives. And there was money left over 
within the family allowance. It was fine; it’s 
part of living. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well supposing we take 
it— 


Mr. Martel: Which, the $20 family allow- 
ance or the $6? 


Mrs. Campbell: Supposing we take it that 
your allowance, which falls between $1.20 
and $1.60, is for the sake of argument $1.40. 
But that, I understood you to say, was what 
you felt—now I’m not holding you to that 
figure. Obviously, you didn’t give it to me. 
But if we take it to be the figure, as I under- 
stood it you thought that was the figure 
which should be available for food per 
person. 


Mrs. Smithies: Right. 


Mrs. Campbell: Right. Now, are you telling 
me that you clothed your family, fed them, 
paid the phone bills and paid your trans- 
portation costs out of that $1.40 a day? 


Mrs. Smithies: No. The $1.40 a day was 
food. I used the federal allowance for the 
children’s clothing, before it got jacked up 
so very high. I stopped doing it then, which 
was last year. We used to get $6 and $8, 
and then I stopped. I felt the exercise was 
finished. 


Mr. Martel: Do you have boys or girls, 
might I ask? 


Mrs. Smithies: Two boys, two girls. 


Mr. Martel: Your boys couldn’t be like 
my boys, because they go through a pair 
of running shoes a month, and my oldest 
boy goes through a pair of pants every 
month. 


Mrs. Smithies: I’ve gone through all that, 
Mr. Martel. 
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Mr. Martel: Well, on $6 a month I just 
couldn’t do it. 


Mrs. Smithies: I did. 
Mrs. Campbell: But not in these days? 


Mrs. Smithies: As I say, I stopped doing 
it when the allowance went up to $20 each. 


Miss. Crittenden: That’s 
months ago. 


only a_ few 


Mrs. Smithies: Yes, well I’ve got the figures 
right here. 


Mrs. Campbell: But would you accept the 
fact—again, my information is from “Prices 
Of The Poor’—that in the 12 months of 
1973, food prices leapt 17 per cent? 


Mrs. Smithies: Right. 


Mrs. Campbell: What provision was there, 
really, for this increase in cost for nutrition 
for people in this province? 


Mrs. Smithies: The 
creased, Mrs. Campbell. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, I know they were 
increased. 


Mrs. Smithies: They were increased in 
January of this year. We had an increase in 
January, 1973. We had an increase in Sep- 
tember, 1973; and we had another increase 
in January, 1974. I thought they were just 
related to it. 


As I say, I just adjusted my own food 
costs at that time. I have no part in what 
these increases are. I am just like the re- 
cipient, I fit in. 


allowances were in- 


Mrs. Campbell: Just to complete my pic- 
ture of this—your total responsibility is food 
and nutrition? 


Mrs. Smithies: Yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: Is there somebody in your 
ministry who decides about clothing, about 
transportation, about some of these other 
items? 


Mrs. Smithies: No. I hope that I am now 
going to be involved in this with Mr. Heagle, 
because I am a home economist and I 
really would like some input, if that is the 
way it is going to be done—with a budgetary 
allowance for food and clothing and house- 
hold expenditures, and that type of thing. 
I really do think I have a contribution. 


Mrs. Campbell: Is Mr. Heagle a home 
economist, too? 


Mrs. Smithies: No. Mr. Heagle is an econ- 
omist. I hope he will use my services as 
a home economist. 


Mrs. Campbell: I still haven’t found out— 
if a dietary dispensary were set up at this 
point in time, would you think it could be 
helpful to you in your work? 


Mrs. Smithies: I was thinking about that 
when you were talking about it. As a nutri- 
tionist, really, I can only back it completely. 
What I would like to see is babies that, as 
Mr. Martel said, have a good start in life 
and so on and so forth. Will women accept 
food given to them in this way? Again, I 
am not totally certain this is the way to do 
it. I think Agnes is doing a tremendous job, 
but I just wonder whether we should give 
money and/or counselling to these people, 
whether education is the needed thing. 


You see, I do have to back the national 
survey on nutrition. It came out with the 
fact that we didn’t need money, we needed 
education. I mean, they found that the nutri- 
tional problems had nothing at all to do with 
the income of the people. The same nutri- 
tional problems existed between the poor as 
well as the rich. So that one of their big 
recommendations is education. 


Mrs. Campbell: I wouldn’t dispute that for 
a minute, but do you think you can do an 
educational programme out of a central office 
some place? Do you think you can do an 
educational programme via television, or via 
the newspaper, or do you think you could 
do it having a place in the community with 
someone available to the people in the 
community? 


Mrs. Smithies: Again, I am standing right 
behind Nationa] Health and Welfare and 
their recommendations. We nutritionists 
waited for their survey for years and then 
it came; I mean we all are going to stand 
right behind it and fight. They back every 
one of those. They say we have got to give 
the public nutrition education through label- 
ling on foods. We have got to give it to them 
through counselling. We have got to give it 
to them through mass media. We have got to 
start with the children in schools and give it 
there. They list all these approaches. They 
just don’t knock anything. They say leave 
no stone unturned; you can’t start too early. 


They do mention pregnant women. They 
say that pregnant women are a highly moti- 
vated group. That is why, I suppose, I am 
just taking what they said. They say that a 
pregnant woman may have been totally dis- 
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interested in children all her life. She may 
just be a teenage girl and all she has ever 
wanted was to stay thin and lovely. But by 
the time there is another life, she would be 
concerned. At that time, at last, she would 
be prepared to drink milk and do what she 
was told, so to speak, nutritionally. That is 
the time, they say, to catch them. 


Mrs. Campbell: If I may, just to sort of 
wind this up and give somebody else a 
chance, in the~ recommendations of the 
National Welfare Council, they say they 
believe that: 


Benefit levels of social security pro- 
grammes should be escalated according to 
an. index which takes into account the real 
growth in the national income and not just 
the inflation factor reflected in changes 
in the cost of living. 


Do you agree with that? 


Mrs. Smithies: I'm not really absolutely 
certain. I get a bit uncomfortable about these 
economists reports and those sorts of things, 
really. As I say, all I have ever done over the 
past two years is use this consumer price 
index and it certainly reflected the situation 
quite adequately. It’s been useful to me, but 
I really couldn't say anything to that. 


Maybe Mr. Heagle would. He is the econo- 
mist and maybe he would like to say whether 
it’s the right way to jack things up. I don’t 
know. 


Mrs. Campbell: The other thing that they 


say is, and I ask for your comment: 


The National Welfare Council regards 
the evidence that stores serving low-income 
markets charge more for the same goods 
than those serving upper and middle 
income markets as highly disturbing. 


Has that ever come to your attention in your 
price surveys? 


Mrs. Smithies: Oh yes. But only in reports, 
“The Poor Pay More” and this type of 
account, really. I know of the problems, Mrs. 
Campbell, I heard about those. 


Mrs. Campbell: I don’t think Ive been 
magnifying them. 


Mrs. Smithies: No, I really don’t know 
whether that actually does go on. I was 
slightly horrified when I heard about it, 
because I know that I can get food prices 
from the Dominion Stores or any of the big 
stores. They tell me that these are the figures 
that they send out to all their stores and no 
stores are given any leeway to change them. 
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Theyre given the figures week by week for 
specials and everything; and to me that was 
horrifying, to think that, as you had encoun- 
tered, these recipients felt that on cheque 
days the prices had actually gone up. 


Mr. Martel: There are studies which indi- 
cate rather specifically that, in fact, the poor 
are gouged. I can quote you a few: 

In a study undertaken in Vancouver in 
1972 by the political science students of 
Simon Fraser it was found that there was 
a variation as high as eight per cent for 
groceries and 15 per cent for meat between 
high income and low income areas of the 
city, even within the same grocery chain. 


A study in Edmonton in 1969 reflected 
the same trend, and a study undertaken 
in Montreal in 1972 found that the prices 
charged by one chain store operating in 
Pointe St. Charles, the poor area of the 
city, were substantially higher than those 
charged by all other chain stores operat- 
ing anywhere else in the city. 

It was also found that chain stores have 
substantially to moderately lower prices 
than local or neighbourhood stores and it’s 
the neighbourhood stores rather than the 
chain stores that tend to be present in low- 
income areas. For example, the study found 
that in Mount Royal, a well-to-do suburb, 
a 280z can of peaches cost 46 cents at 
the chain and 49 cents at the local store. 
In Pointe St. Charles, the same peaches 
cost 49 cents at A&P and 53 cents at the 
local store. 


So, in fact, no matter what study we do to 
assist the poor were in a bind, because 
they're being ripped off by a system which 
allows this price differential to go on. I might 
ask you then, in your studies of the poor do 
you take chain store prices into consideration 
and compare them to what people are paying 
in the neighbourhood stores where they have 
to shop for any variety of reasons; lack of 
transportation and so forth? Do you take that 
into consideration when you calculate your 
own budget; where you shop as opposed to 
where the poor have to shop? 


Mr. Chairman: Are you suggesting that 
we regulate prices? 


Mr. Foulds: Yes. 
Mr. Martel: That wouldn’t hurt me a bit. 
Mr. Foulds: Why not? 


Mrs. Campbell: If you don’t regulate prices 
youre going to have to regulate welfare and 
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get it up to something so they can afford to 
eat. Youll have to do one or the other. 


Mr. Martel: This is the sort of thing, 
though, that could destroy it, unless you take 
it into consideration, Mrs. Smithies. 


Mr. Foulds: Selected price control; that’s 
very clear. 


Mrs. Smithies: When I did cost surveys 
throughout the province, what we did was 
we took prices in three outlets; and they 
would be the usual outlets, whatever they 
were. So if it was up north somewhere then 
we would take the Hudson Bay Co. or what- 
ever the outlet was, and we would put on 
the front of the little thing for taking the 
prices, the questionnaire: “You must go to the 
usual place where shopping is done.” 


But actually, Mr. Martel, I couldn’t agree 
more with the point you've just made, but it’s 
not the problem Mrs. Campbell had. Mrs. 
Campbell had a problem with chain stores 
which were actually— 


Mr. Martel: Manipulating. 


Mrs. Smithies: —jacking up prices on the 
days when cheques were given out. This is 
what was reported to her. 


Mr. Martel: They’re very honest business- 
men. 


Mrs. Smithies: You’re saying that corner 
stores charge more. They certainly always 
have. They have to, to make a living. The 
same goes for Becker’s now, the corner store. 
It’s a fact. 


Mr. Martel: Isn’t it a problem; when you 
take into consideration the budget that you 
prepare, that the rates that are paid are con- 
sistent across the province? In fact we know 
that in small municipalities, beyond let’s say 
the confines of the city of Sudbury, for ex- 
ample, if someone lives 35 or 40 miles away 
he or she has to shop in a small store where 
the prices—one only has to go to Hornepayne 
—can be nine and 10 cents more on a can of 
milk. Yet the budgetary allowance is the same 
as for someone in Metro Toronto who can 
shop at A&P or Dominion Stores or any of 
the chain stores. 


What bothers me about the nutrition thing 
is that when you apply a rate, that is a 
similar rate across the board you have people 
who are gouged in ghettos, or for geographi- 
cal reasons are gouged because of freight 
rates and so on. Yet we have a province that 
in fact sets its rate for a specific area and 
applies it right across the province. 
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You have to have malnutrition in families 
in receipt of incomes from the government. 
There’s no allowance made for that. I don’t 
know how you get around it, but I think it 
sort of throws out the studies that you do. 


Let me put it to you this way, if I were 
trying to dress my children in northern On- 


tario, until the raise came recently I couldn’t. 


do it the way you did it. Because I have to 
buy Ski-Doo suits and Ski-Doo boots, which 
would take almost the total allowance. When 
it was $6 or $8, it would take almost that 
for a year just to put Ski-Doo suits and four 
pairs of Ski-Doo boots on four kids. I couldn't 
—and no one in northern Ontario could— 
have dressed the children, just in winter garb 
alone, using what the federal government was 


paying. 


Mrs. Smithies: Your quarrel seems to be 
with the federal government. 


Mr. Martel: Oh no, my problem isn’t with 
the federal government, I’m sorry. The FBA 
and the GWA in this province is paid by 
the province. The federal government has 
greatly alleviated the situation— 


Mrs. Smithies: The clothing allowances I 
was speaking of were paid by the federal 
government. 


Mr. Martel: Oh, sure; but my argument 
isn’t that. In fact the federal government 
made a rather substantial increase in what 
they paid. I’m worried about those people 
who have provincial assistance, and that pro- 
vincial assistance isn’t sufficient. To say that 
one could dress their children—and I don’t 
doubt your word that you could; in fact I 
think Ill call around on you when the esti- 
mates are over and you can set up a budget 
for me that I could live within. But getting 
back to the estimates— 


Mr. Chairman: I wonder if it would be a 
reduced one. 


Mr. Martel: I would hope it would be 
reduced! 


Mr. Foulds: He has to pay his mortgage, 
after all. 


Mr. Martel: But I’m dealing with people 
who live on family benefits or general wel- 
fare, and they have got to live on what this 
government gives them. That is this govern- 
ment’s policy and we can’t say: “Ottawa, 
youre a nasty group.” Because it was this 
ministry that used federal family benefits not 
so much to increase allowances to those 
people who were on family benefits, and 
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despite all their protestations that they didn’t 
do this, they in fact did. 

Going back to the two points: The food, I 
think, has to be considered different for vari- 
ous parts of the province, and yet this minis- 
try continues to pay one FBA allowance; 
that’s why they have to break it down. 


That's why, sooner or later, this ministry is 
going to have to come out with an ordinary 
needs allowance which is broken down into 
categories; and if the cost of living, for food, 
in northern Ontario is higher, there will have 
to be a higher allowance to make it equitable 
eventually. Until the day this ministry is will- 
ing to get an ordinary needs budget broken 
down, you are going to have inequities. It 
could be regionalized, too. 


Mr. C. J. S. Apps (Kingston and the Is- 
lands): Mr. Chairman, I was just wondering— 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Apps? 


Mr. Apps: The general payment that is 
made, they don’t break it down as to food, 
rent, clothing and so on. Would it be pos- 
sible that what you lose on one thing you 
would make up on another? 


Mr. Martel: You might, but you might not. 
In some communities rent might be a little 
lower, but during the— 


Mr. Apps: This might be one of the con- 
siderations they used in— 


Mr. Martel: No. 


Mr. Apps: —determining a level of pay- 
ments, I don’t know. 


Mr. Martel: In Sudbury during the boom 
two years ago the rentals were as high as if 
not higher than in Toronto, and so were food 
and gasoline and— 


Mr. B. Newman: Gasoline was just as 
cheap there as it was in other places. 


Mr. Martel: No, it wasn’t. 


Mr. B. Newman: I bought gasoline in your 
town in April cheaper than I could buy it in 
my own town and we are only 50 miles away 
from a refinery. 


Mr. Martel: Don’t say it was cheaper. I 
could take you to Red Rock where it was 
17¢ a gallon more than in southern Ontario. 


Mr. B. Newman: Well, if you want to buy 
it at 17¢ a gallon more— 


Mr. Martel: What are you going to do? 
Are you going to drive all the way from Red 
Rock, 900 miles, to buy gasoline here? 


Mr. Morningstar: Mr. Chairman— 


Mr. Martel: It doesn’t make a hell of a 
lot of sense, does it? 


Mr. Chairman: This has become a very 
wide-ranging discussion as far as I am con- 
cerned. 


Mr. A. J. Roy (Ottawa East): Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: Just a minute, Mr. Roy. I 
can only suggest that— 


Mr. Roy: Is it my turn? 


Mr. Chairman: —you would have to discuss 
this on the basis of individual need because 
every individual person would be in a dif- 
ferent area and a different situation. It’s a 
great problem when we get right down to the 
basics of discussing these matters. There is 
no possible way you can gauge these things, 
Mr. Minister, on a general principle. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I feel that 
Mrs. Smithies has been most helpful and 
what I am trying to do is to invite her, in 
looking at the way in which she approaches 
this matter, to look at the other factors— 
this is what I was saying before—which she 
would not have to take into consideration in 
the same way in her own budget. One of the 
other recommendations, or statements really, 
in this same report is that Canada’s low-in- 
come families are faced with a housing crisis 
of serious and worsening proportions. 

That, again, has to be a part, surely, does 
it not, of your consideration of allowances 
generally? 


Miss Crittenden: Right; it is under Mr. 
Heagle. 


Mrs. Campbell: All right, I will ask Mr. 
Heagle. It’s too bad that we have home econ- 
omists and they are not the ones that you 
can ask the questions of. Anyway, as a final 
thing too, the reason I am asking these ques- 
tions is this: Again, the low-cost consumer 
credit, according to this report, is not avail- 
able. Yet when I was an alderman in the city, 
I spent a great part of my time on this and 
finally set up a legal aid service most of 
which was on renegotiating furniture contracts 
for people who had to have furniture to get 
into public housing. They had to get it on 
time; there wasn’t any other way they could 
get it. 
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It seems to me one person has to look at 
all of these factors; in terms of working out 
the needs of one adult. I would like to know 
from you to what extent you do this or whe- 
ther you just give input in some of these 
areas and some gentleman tells you what the 
rest of it is going to be? Is this it? 


Mrs. Smithies: I don’t know how it is going 
to work out. I hope that with Mr. Heagle it 
won’t work out like that; that we will work 
together and I will have him talking to me 
and we won’t end up saying: “What happens 
at the end?” And that it will be a sort of co- 
operative thing. 


Mrs. Campbell: This is a whole new ball 
game we are in? 


\ 


Mrs. Smithies: Right. 


Mrs. Campbell: And this didn’t happen 
before? 


Mrs. Smithies: We did not work out— 


Mrs. Campbell: The figures were more or 
less arbitrary before; is that a fair statement? 


Mrs. Smithies: Well I suppose really it 
was, in that I think it was regarded as a 
substitute income. You know, I could actually 
work within it, and I mean I always 
attempted to use it in that way when I was 
working with welfare families. I regarded 
it as a substitute income. 


So what food are we getting for a cheque? 
Well, what is your cheque from welfare? I 
never had a figure at the back of my mind 
which I thought was for food or anything 
else. 


What I tried to do was sit down and say 
to that woman: “Now fine, what do you 
spend on food, what is your rent, what is 
your telephone?’ and work out a budget 
with her in that way. And indeed that is 
how we do the group counselling with the 
women. We have them each write down their 
budget. 


They usually put them up around the wall 
on Sheets; and then we say: “Fine, well who 
has problems?” Usually somebody has tre- 
mendous problems, and they point out to 
each other what is the matter. 


Food is usually a very big variable. It is 
the big variable in a budget. This is the one 
which you can do something with. You can’t 
do anything with the rent, but you can do 
something with the food. 


This is why, as I say, that I feel the actual 
amount you get, unless it drops below a 


tremendously minimum level, can be worked 
with. You can do something with it and 
still get a nutritious diet, you see, so this 
is why I have never tried to have a base 
line with the women and say to them: “Look, 
you must be undernourished because you are 
only spending this on food.” This is it. 


Mrs. Campbell: I wasn’t suggesting that. 
I was suggesting that the food component is 
X dollars, and for some reason this govern- 
ment is a bit ashamed, because we can never 
get them to break it down. I am sure if 
they thought it was something to which they 
could. point with pride, they would have 
broken it down for us. So I have to assume 
the failure to do so is because they can't 
be proud of the figures and don’t want to be 
held to them. 


Mr. Chairman: It is how people want to 
spend their money, Mrs. Campbell. 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh no, I am not talking 
about the way in which you arrive at what 
you give to the poor by way of FBA or 
GWA or whatever. 


Mr. Chairman: 
troubles. 


You are talking about 


Mrs. Campbell: It is amazing that you 
could never get that figure, ever. You 
couldn’t at the municipal government and 
you cant get it here. I am coming a lot 
closer this year than I did last. If I live 
long enough I may find the total answer. 


I would express to you my deep concern, 
and it is not intended as a partisan criticism. 
It is a concern I have that when people get 
X dollars, they will have to divide that 
money among so many items, certainly not 
the least of which would be instalment pay- 
ments for very necessary things they need 
to have in order to finally get into OHC 
housing. I hope that we will hear more from 
Mr. Heagle on how he arrives at all of these 
things. 

But I really fee] that in this case, one 
needs to understand how these women are 
living on an almost day-to-day basis. I don’t 
think they are ready yet so much for an 
economist as they are for a home economist, 
and a number of them who can assist them, 
quite candidly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, on 
that point. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Apps. 
Mr. Apps: Did you carry that vote? 


Mr. Chairman: No. Did you want to make 
a comment on that? 
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Mr. Apps: No. I just wanted to carry that 
vote, that is all. 


Mr. Chairman: Oh I see. Well, it is time 
we did, all right; but I think Mr. Roy wants 
to make a comment. 


Mr, Roy: Well Mr. Chairman— 


Mr, Martel: Aren't you going party to 
party? y 


Mr. Chairman: What vote are you on? 


Mr. Martel: I have been here waiting to 
speak, 


Mr. Roy: You have to get your name on 
the list, Elie. 


Mr. Martel: Isn’t my name on the list? 


Mr. Roy: He said no, so I got on. Mr. 
Chairman, to the minister. Seeing that in 
this vote we are talking about provincia! 
income, security secretariat and the municipal 
welfare secretariat, there is one point that 
I want to raise that has been of concern 
to me and that I have been talking about in 
the Legislature for some time. 


If 1 might just give a bit of background, 
as you know, there are plans that have origin- 
ated in the US involving the fingerprinting 
of people who want to pay for goods with 
cheques. I have had certain reservations 
about this procedure. In any event, it appears 
that the procedure is catching on more and 
more in many of the stores in this province. 
I have had occasion to discuss it with some 
of the people who are running this particular 
scheme, a firm called Identiseal. They were 
telling me that they have great ideas of 
where they are going to go with finger- 
printing— 


Mr. Martel: To jail? 


Mr. Roy: —from footprinting babies to 
nose-printing dogs. One of the things they 
had in mind, and, they told me, they wanted 
to discuss with you, was they feel that every- 
body who is on welfare or everybody who 
is under one of your programmes, receiving 
some assistance, should give up his finger- 
print. They claim fingerprints are the answer 
to all forms of cheating; the fact that his 
print is on file will deter any individual from 
getting involved in any criminal activity. 


Mr. Martel: They are getting the corporate 
sector first. 


Mr, Roy: Pardon me? 
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Mr. Martel: They should get the corporate 
sector first. 


Mr. Foulds: Start with the president of 
Loblaws. 


Mrs. 
groups. 


Mr. Roy: Mr. Chairman, to the minister, 
obviously they are misguided as hell because 
in the US you have 158 million prints on 
file and I don’t see the crime rate there in 
cities like Detroit and so on going down. 


Campbell: And the high income 


Mr. Martel: Especially in Detroit. 


Mr. Foulds: Are the President’s prints on 
file? 


Mr. Roy: Pardon me? 


Mr. Foulds: Are the President’s prints on 
file? 


Mr. Roy: I’m not sure. 


Mr. Foulds: Maybe that would have been 
a deterrent. 


Mr. Chairman: Can we keep Watergate 
out of this discussion? 


Mrs. Campbell: We may not be able to. 


Mr. Roy: In any event, Mr. Chairman, to 
the minister, have you been approached by 
this firm, Identiseal, to go along with this 
project of fingerprinting people who are 
receiving welfare payments? Secondly—I see 
the deputy minister shaking her head—if you 
have not, what do you think of the approach 
that you start picking on the people on 
welfare to give up their prints? 


Mr. Chairman: Who suggested this? 
Mrs. Campbell: What a riot. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, this is 
the first I have heard of it. I would have 
very strong reservations about it. 


Mr. Roy: I am glad to hear it because— 


Mr. Foulds: I think it is the suggestion of 
the member for Ottawa East, myself. 


Mr. Roy: These people are very enthusias- 
tic about it. There is no suggestion—if some- 
body told you 10 years ago that if you 
wanted to cash a cheque you would have to 
give up your print—that is going on in many 
stores in this city, in this province, in this 
country today. 


Mr. B. Newman: It is voluntary to— 
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Mr. Roy: Well they say voluntary. But it 
is hardly voluntary. Because the choice of 
buying the goods by way of cheque, or leav- 
ing the goods there, is not really voluntary. 
But I just want to assure that this man has 
said publicly that he was going to approach 
the provincial government and see to it that 
they accept his scheme. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank God the minister 
doesn't know anything about it. 


Mr. Roy: You have not been approached? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, this is the first 
time, Mr. Chairman, I have heard of this. I 
do believe that if it did come to my attention 
I would probably consult—as I said I have 
very serious reservations—but I think maybe 
it is something that the Ministry of Con- 
sumer and Commercial Relations would also 
be involved in. 


Mr. Roy: Okay. The second point I wanted 
to clarify was something that came up before 
the legal accounts committee some time ago. 
That was the tracking down of deserting 
husbands who had orders— 


Mr. Martel: You are not on the right vote. 


Mr. Roy: Well, if you look at page 21, 
that’s all in municipal welfare, provincial 
income security secretariat— 


Mr. Chairman: We are dealing with page 
28. 


Mr. Martel: Surely you are not on the right 
vote. 


Mr. @hairra an: That’s right. 


An hon. member: The chairman allowed 
you a little latitude, Albert. 


Mr. Roy: We are on item 5 are we not? 


Mr. Chairman: Item 5, vote 2601. Where 
do you want to go on that vote now, Albert? 


Mrs. Campbell: You'd probably get the 
chairman’s support if you said you were on 
that. 


Mr. Roy: I am on item 5. I thought I was 
right on. 


Mr. Chairman: No, I don’t think you are. 
Mr. Roy: I have spent an hour checking 
to make sure that point was stated right in 


this vote. 


Mr. Chairman: What do you want to talk 
about? 
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Mr. Roy: I want to talk about tracking 
down deserting husbands. 


Mr. Chairman: This is administration. 


Mr. Roy: Administration. Well, that is 
where programme development —Administra- 
tion, we are right on. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you want to adminis- 
trate at this particular point? 


Mr. Roy: I thought that the function here 
was to develop programmes dealing with 
income securities— 


Mr. Chairman: I rule that we discuss this 
on vote 2. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It will be in the second 
vote, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Vote 2. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It will be in the next 
vote. Income maintenance. Vote 2602. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, be sure nobody else 
gets on to that point before he does. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall item 5 carry? 


Mr. Roy: Just a sec. No, no. I am not 
finished— 


Mr. Foulds: Yes, but you are not on the 
right vote. 


Mr. Martel: Wait until we are on the vote, 
Albert. 


Mr. Roy: I don’t see where it comes in. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It is really the second 
vote. 


Mr. Chairman: We are on item 5. vote 


2601. 


Mr. Roy: I don’t see where it is in the 
second. Board of review? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, we have finished 
that. 


Mr. Martel: Vote 2602. 


Mr. Roy: I think I am right on, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Foulds: Just goes to show you how 
often you are wrong, Albert. 


Mr. Apps: Well, while he is trying to tell 
which vote he is on perhaps somebody else 
has something to say on that particular point 
now. 
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Mr. Parrott: Are you in the right ministry? 


Mr. Roy: Not the right ministry. But they 
gave me the right book when I walked in 
here. 


Mr. Chairman: We are glad to have you 
with us, but we want to get on to these 
votes. 


Mr. Roy: Mr. Chairman, we will save a 
lot of time if you just answer my questions. 


Mrs. Campbell: That is what Elie said 
three or four hours ago. 


Mr. Chairman: We would also save a 
little time if the member for Ottawa East— 


Mr. Roy: Sure, sure. That is what you 
would like. You would like everybody to 
shut up and just pass these things. 


Mr. Chairman: No, no. 
Mr. Roy: Well, just let me go then. 


Mr. Martel: I am with you all the way, 
Albert. But you are on the wrong vote and 
I am going to speak next. 


Mr. Chairman: Stay on the votes. There 
is no way Ill let you speak on the wrong 
votes. 


Mr. B. Newman: But it is the same thing 
that you are on. 


Mr. Roy: Mr. Chairman, then with great 
respect— 


Mrs. Campbell: I don’t know why you 
should be upset. We have both been on the 
wrong vote— 


Mr. Roy: What vote is tracking down 
deserting husbands? Which vote should that 
be on? 


Mr. Foulds: I take exception to that, Mrs. 
Campbell. I have not been on the wrong 
vote at all at any time during these estimates. 


Mr. Chairman: Right at the present time 
we are dealing with 2601, item 5. 


Mr. Roy: That’s right. And that is what 
I have got here, a breakdown. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That would be, Mr. 
Chairman, under the next vote, 2602. And 
that would come under provincial allowances 
and benefits. 


Mr. Roy: Provincial allowances? 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: And benefits. The next 
vote is the big vote—2602, more than half 
of our budget. 


Mr. Roy: Okay. Well, let me go on to 
my next point then—Legal Aid— 


Mr. Martel: Wrong vote. 
Mr. Foulds: Wrong ministry. 


Mr. Roy: Page 22, there it is right on 
top of the page. 


Mr. Chairman: No, that is the wrong minis- 
try. 


Mr. Roy: Legal Aid secretariat. No, no. 
Evaluates and develops policy. I am right on 
here. 


Interjection by an hon. member. 


Mr. Roy: Well, yes, but you fellows don’t 
read the book. The blue book. 


Mr. Apps: No, no. It’s the locator that you 
need. 


Mr. Roy: Mr. Chairman, can I have some 
order here, please? 


Mr. Chairman: I will do the calling ot 
order. 


Mr. Roy: Yes, yes please do. 
Mr. Parrott: Call him to order, Mr. Chair- 


man. 


Mr. Roy: Page 22, top of the page, Legal 
Aid secretariat. I wanted to talk about that. 


Mr. Martel: Legal Aid comes in the next 
vote. 


Mr. Roy: No, it is right on this one here, 
page 22. 


Mr. Martel: The expenditure for Legal Aid 
is in the next vote. 


Mrs. Campbell: It is in the same vote. 


Mr. B. Newman: Page 22, it is right in 
there. Sure it is right in the book. 


Mrs. Campbell: This whole thing is in the 
same vote. It just isn’t on the same page. It 
is in the same vote. Sure it is. 


Mr. Roy: Mr. Chairman, I would point out 
if you would look in the blue book at page 
92. it is right in item 5, Legal Aid secretariat. 


Mrs. Campbell: It is just that we were at 
page 19. 
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Mr. B. Newman: The next vote starts on 


page 30. 


Mr. Chairman: Under item 5. Well, de- 
scribe it to me because I can’t see it. 


Mrs. Campbell: Page 22, Legal Aid secre- 
tariat. It is in the same vote. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: If we want to discuss 
it now, Mr. Chairman, it is quite all right, as 
long as we do not drag the whole thing in 
again in the next vote. 


Mr. Roy: Mr. Chairman, I have always 
made a point of following the rules and being 
right on in the right vote. 


Mr. Chairman: Oh well, we recognize that. 
Yes, definitely. 


Mr. Apps: Mr. Chairman, I would suggest 
that this is not necessarily so. You are talk- 
ing about the Legal Aid secretariat in a 
general form of what it is. And I take it 
that discussions on Legal Aid will come under 
one of the other votes. 


Mr. Roy: No, no. Legal Aid is in fact dis- 
cussed under the Attorney General. But this 
assists legal aid— 


Mr. Martel: No, no. You are wrong again, 
Albert. 


Mr. Roy: No, no. Legal Aid is Attorney 
General. 


Mr. Martel: Wrong again. 


Mr. Roy: How many times have you been 
here now? Elie, you are going to have to 
shape up. 


Mr. Martel: Albert, I don’t know whether 
you have been in the raspberry tonight or 
not— 


Mr. Roy: I have not been in the rasp- 
berry— 


Mr. B. Newman: He hasn’t been out with 
VOU. 


Mr. Roy: I am right on. 
Mr. Martel: Legal Aid is in the next vote. 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I 
could help clarify this. In the programme 
development, there is a Legal Aid secretariat 
that designs the programme for legal aid 
and works with the Attorney General’s de- 
partment in the design of the programme. 
The administration of the programme—the 
people who work on it throughout the prov- 
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ince, who do the home studies and deter- 
mine the eligibility—is in the next vote, but 
the secretariat is here. 


Mr. Apps: In other words, if we go on the 
way we are going, we are going through the 
same procedure as we did before, where 
everything under this item should be discus- 
sed under the vote that’s coming along. 


Mr. Chairman: Right. 


We are talking 
about different— 


Mr. Apps: You're the chairman. Bang your 
gavel and say I am right. 


Mrs. Campbell: Just a minute, Mr. Chair- 
man. The man hasn’t put his point yet. How 
can you rule that it is out of order? He may 
want to discuss policy under the Legal Aid 
secretariat. Give the man a chance. 


Mr. Roy: Yes, I am being maligned. You 
know, I see everybody throwing up their 
hands. Who the hell prepared this book? 


Mr. Foulds: It might have helped if you 
had read it before. 


Mr. Roy: Well, you should read it. Look 
at page 22, Legal Aid secretariat. I thought 
you would know what was on every page, 
Jim. 


Mr. Chairman: We will deal with the Legal 
Aid secretariat under this item. 


Mr. Roy: Well, the purpose of this secre- 
tariat, as I read it here, is to determine what 
level we are talking about to provide eligi- 
bility for Legal Aid. Is that under this? 


Miss Crittenden: Yes, that is right. 


Mr. Roy: Okay. 


Now, that’s what I 
wanted— : 


Mr. Apps: Does that satisfy you now? On 
vote 2602 you can go into all the detail. 


Mr. Roy: Yes, but don’t try to—Jesus Christ, 
what’s wrong here? 


Mr. Foulds: Stay right on the point, Albert. 
Don't let these hecklers deter you. 


Mr. Roy: What are the standards for Legal 
Aid? Do you have any specific standard, for 
instance, in June, 1974? What standard of 
living are we talking about? Is it a fixed stan- 
dard—$5,000 a year, $6,000 a year or $7,000? 


Miss Crittenden: Well, Mr. Heagle, who is 
the executive director of that section under 
programme development, is here and he can 
come and answer. 
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Mr. G. Heagle (Executive Director, Income 
Security Division): Mr. Chairman, the needs 
test for Legal Aid is based fundamentally on 
the family benefits needs test. There is a 
difference in its application, so we are talking 
about very low income levels. It’s currently 
under review, along with four other needs 
tests. We are about to conduct an aggregate 
study of all the needs tests in the ministry. 
I don't have the exact figure here on the 
family size levels. The director of Legal Aid 
is not with me. 


Mr. Roy: The what? 


Mr. Heagle: The director of Legal Aid is 
not here this evening. 


Mr. Roy: No, and you will likely not get 
get him here this evening, eh? He is in the 
Attorney General’s department, isn’t he? 


Mr. Heagle: No, the director of the Legal 
Aid secretariat. 


Mr. Roy: Oh, okay. But I don’t quite get 
your point here; you mention the needs test, 
but it is not only people who are receiving 
welfare benefits who get legal aid, you know. 
Some people who are not on welfare at all 
and making $7,000 or $8,000 a year can get 
Legal Aid. Right? 


Mr. Heagle: Yes. 


Mr. Roy: That's what I am _ wondering 
about. Where do you set the limit here? I 
take it it depends on the size of the family. 
You keep talking about disposable income. 
Is that not one of the things that you get 
down to at the other end of the scale? How 
much disposal income has he got? 


Mr. Heagle: The test is family unit size. 
Mr. Roy: Family unit size? 


Mr. Heagle: Yes, the levels increase with 
the size of the family. Frankly, the pro- 
mme has just come under me and I do 
not have the exact figures for the needs-test 
levels here tonight. I can get them for you. 


Mr. Roy: You are just new in that area? 
Mr. Heagle: On Legal Aid, yes. 


Mr. Roy: One of the things that concerns 
me, as one who has watched this programme 
operate since 1966, is that very often you 
would have someone, a relatively hardwork- 
ing individual who was making a very low 
salary but had something to show for it— 
let’s say he was very thrifty and had a dis- 
posable income of so much money—and yet 
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you get what I used to call the local hoods, 
who have no income coming in except from 
illegal sources, and they are driving a big 
car, staying in a nice place, and everything 
else, but because they have nothing to show, 
they could get a Legal Aid certificate and 
the other fellow couldn’t. I thought that was 
totally unfair. 

I was just wondering whether anything 
was done in this area to curb what I con- 
sider to be a bit of an abuse. I know if any 
system is going to work well you need some 
abuse in it, but I was concerned about that 
aspect. 


Interjections by hon. members. 
Mrs. Campbell: Don’t repeat that. 


Mr. Roy: You obviously didn’t get my 
point. What I am saying is that if you want a 
system to work and if you want it. flexible 
enough, obviously some people are going to 
abuse it. 


Mrs. Campbell: I see, I understand. 
Mr. Roy: Right? 
Mr. Martel: It didn’t come out that way. 


Mr. Roy: Well, I am glad you laughed, 
because I corrected it. So you can’t help me 
there? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: If I understand your 
point, Mr. Roy, those who are low-wage earn- 
ers are presently not getting as much. assist- 
ance under Legal Aid as those who are, say, 
recipients under general welfare or family 
benefits? 


Mr. Roy: I think it is darned near auto- 
matic, in my experience in Legal Aid, that 
those who are on welfare and so on just 
automatically get Legal Aid. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, but it is the low- 
wage earners? 


Mr. Roy: Yes, the minute that you start 
showing— 


Mr. Martel: It is very difficult to get Legal 
Aid for an FBA mother whose husband has 
deserted her. It is very difficult to get Legal 
Aid. 


Mr. Roy: Oh, no, not in my experience. No. 
Mr. Martel: It sure is. 
Mrs. Campbell: Maybe Ottawa is different. 


Mr. Martel: Maybe Ottawa is, but it’s very, 
very difficult. 
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Mr. Roy: In the Ottawa area I have found 
it to have some flexibility. Where I have 
found it to be unfair is when some indi- 
vidual who is not on welfare, who is a low- 
wage eamer, is very thrifty and shows a 
disposable income of $3 per month, is cut 
off Legal Aid. This is where I felt that there 
was a lack of flexibility in the programme, and 
I guess I can’t be helped here. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I would say it is a 
good point, because this relates to many of 
our programmes, that they are sort of geared 
more to social assistance and not enough to 
helping the great majority who are low-wage 
eamers. I think it is an excellent point. 


Mr. Roy: I thought I should make it and 
I thought this was the place to make it. 
Obviously, I will have to raise it again some 
time, Mr. Chairman, because I can’t get any 
answers. As the gentleman has said, he is new 
in this. I don’t want to malign him. Give him 
a chance. Is the director going to be here 
sometime? 


Miss Crittenden: We will have the director 
here tomorrow. 


Mr. Chairman: That would come under 
2602, is that correct? 


Miss Crittenden: No, but since the director 
isn’t here we will have him here tomorrow. 


Mr. Chairman: Anything further on this? 


Mr. Martel: I have been very quiet and 
patient. We have lost Mrs. Smithies. It upsets 
me. 


Mrs. Campbell: No, she is over there. 


Mr. Martel: What I want to know is—I 
raised: it' the other day—I want to go back 
to food for a few moments only and then 
move on. 


Mr. Roy: Are you on this vote? 


Mr. Martel: Yes, I think so. 


Mr.. Roy: I just wanted to make sure of 
that, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: He was on food before 
dinner. I don’t know what he had for dinner. 


Mr. B. Newman: He was on food after 
dinner too. 


Mr. Martel: I have before me excerpts from 
the report of the National Council of Welfare, 
April, 1974, and in it, in part, they state that 
food prices began to go up more quickly than 
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general prices. The process continued through- 
out 1972, and then speeded up rapidly dur- 
ing 1973. By December, 1973, the food index 
was up 15.7 per cent ahead of the general 
index. 


What allowances did the ministry make for 
increases in food, not based on the consumer 
price index but on the effects on the low-in- 
come group? Was that even taken into con- 
sideration? 


Mr. Heagle: Mr. Chairman, the question 
that the member raises is very valid. The 
fundamental problem is that the consumer 
price index does not necessarily represent the 
expenditure patterns of low-income people. 
There is no other suitable index at this time. 
The point has been repeatedly raised, not 
just here but in other places, that it might be 
feasible to develop a special low-income index 
which was more representative. 


In answer to an earlier point, which I be- 
lieve was raised by both Mr. Martel and Mrs. 
Campbell, if your consumer price index rises 
less quickly than income levels, in other 
words if there is a growth in real income, as 
poverty is a relative concept obviously people 
are relatively more poor. 


Mr. Martel: That is good economist jargon, 
Mr. Heagle. I am told that you can’t get two 
economists to agree on anything; so you and 
Mrs. Smithies will have a real problem. 


The reason I raised that is the poor are 
confronted with this problem that forces the 
middle-income group to buy a different 
quality of food. The middle income group 
can move to a different type of food—I don’t 
want to call it lower quality—but they buy 
less expensive food and the less expensive 
food goes up because of the demand for it. 
Where does that leave the poor? Theyre in 
the bind. The food which they were buying 
escalated in price quickly then. Once the 
shift starts and the middle-income group 
start to buy different foods; the foods the 
poor were relying on, such as beans, liver, 
wieners and hamburg go sky high. By the 
way, in 1973 the price of hamburg jumped 
85 per cent; wieners were up 87 per cent; 
liver 85 per cent; potatoes 25 per cent; and 
pasta 40 per cent. Bread only went up 22 
percent, 


The food that the poor had been relying on 
for survival escalated greatly in price, They 
have no substitute. Again, this is part of the 
reason we have to look at broken-down ordi- 
nary needs, because one can then make adt+ 
justments somewhat regularly, based on what 
Mr. Heagle has said of possibly the establish- 
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ment of a food basket for lower income 
people. We can make the adjustments which 
allow them to continue at least to have the 
purchasing power to purchase those foods 
which they were surviving on. 

That’s not happening now. When you break 
your ordinary needs down into commodities; 
clothing, food, something has got to take a 
beating. I suspect that it is in the food 
basket to some degree, or they don’t have 
enough. What they do is move their clothing 
allowance, which is pretty meagre to start 
with, and start using that income to purchase 
the food to survive. 


It seems to me, starting now, what we 
should be doing with the consumer price 
index, which is done federally, is to throw it 
by the board unless they're willing to make 
an adjustment. This province itself, under the 
direction of someone like Mr, Heagle, should 
establish an index for people on low incomes 
and get on with the business of ensuring that 
they have adequate money at least to pur- 
chase the things for sustenance. That’s not 
happening. I'd like some assurance from the 
minister that that will be done. We can’t wait, 
Mr. Minister, until the whole review is done 
with respect to the Lalonde paper. People 
can’t wait, you know. They eat every day, 
unfortunately. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr, Chairman, I think 
we're all in agreement that there must be an 
adequate level of income. The last increase 
we gave was on January 1, 1974, It’s quite 
true since that time, and that’s about six 
months ago, prices have risen considerably. 


Mr. Martel: But even that increase— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There is certainly need 
for an adjustment. 


Mr. Martel: But even that increase was 
based, I would suspect, on the consumer price 
index for Canada, and had no real bearing on 
the consumer price index as to the lower 
income groups, It wasn’t even a catch-up 
operation. It was just a stop-gap operation. 

‘And if you give another raise based on the 
consumer price index to the average citizen 
over the last six months, you will again be 
making that same type of increase based on 
the consumer price index. This isn’t even 
going to give these people the purchasing 
power to keep up, at least in the line of food. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: As was indicated, Mr. 
Chairman, in the remarks since our estimates 
began, and I believe Mrs. Campbell and Mr. 
Martel brought this point out, there’s no 
doubt that those who are having real diffi- 


culty these days are mothers, single parents 
with children, and families with children, The 
elderly, blind and disabled will be looked 
after, especially through the GAINS pro- 


gramme. 
Mr. Martel: Could the minister— 
Hon. Mr. Brunelle: But the other category— 


Mr. Martel: I don’t want to drag it out, but 
could the minister give us assurance that he 
will give the go-ahead to his staff to estab- 
lish, let’s say, an index for lower income 
families— 


Mr. B. Newman: How do you set it up, 
though? 


Mr. Martel: How do they set it up in 
Ottawa? 


Mr. B. Newman: But how would you do it 
for a low-income family? 


Mr. Martel: The consumer price index is 
based on the average family. 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, I know, but— 


Mr. Martel: And if youre going to do 
everything in averages, the person who isn’t 
in the average position— 


Mr. B. Newman: But you've got to take 
prices, and where are you going to get the 
price now? That price is available to anybody. 


Mr. Martel: No. You don’t have to— 


Mr. Foulds: You monitor the kinds of 
things that they buy. 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, but they are even 
monitoring the price of things they’re buy- 
ing— 

Mr. Martel: Yes; but you see the raises, as 
I understand it, are based on the average. 
And people in lower incomes do not buy 
boats, and that’s considered in— 


Mr. B. Newman: They're going to buy a 
hamburger, aren’t they? 


Mr. Martel: No, just a second. The con- 
sumer price index Canada has established is 
not just based on food. It’s based on the 
average cost of living per Canadian. That 
includes such things as TVs and boats, and 
whatnot. And those people in the lower 
income group aren’t buying very many boats 
and they aren’t taking very many vacations. 
It includes a whole raft of things. 


Mr. B. Newman: Then you want a food 
price index. 
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Mr. Martel: Call it what you want. I 
want something established that will indicate 


to the ministry—and that’s why they have to 
break down their— 


Mr. B. Newman: You're primarily inter- 
ested— 


Mr. Chairman: Perhaps the minister might 
like to comment on that. 


Mr. Martel: I’m primarily interested in 
ensuring that these people have adequate 
money for food. 


Mr. B. Newman: For food, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: With reference to—’m 
not sure, I had a distraction there, Mr. Chair- 
men—but with reference to indexing, as was 
indicated earlier, as far as we are concerned 
we do believe in indexing for many of our 
programmes. At the same time there are 
reservations. 


One reservation is certainly the inflationary 
aspect, but since most of the federal pro- 
grammes are indexed now—old age pensions, 
the guaranteed income supplement, the Can- 
ada Pension Plan—and several of the prov- 
inces are indexing where retired civil ser- 
vants, teachers and the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards are concerned. There are many 
areas in government today that are very 
concerned about the erosion of their pen- 
sions. So the question of indexing, of course, 
is a policy that is before the government, 
and it involves a major decision. 


Mr. Martel: I’m not sure that indexing 
itself is going to do what I’m suggesting, 
Mr. Minister. I'm saying that if we’re index- 
ing, and using the consumer price index for 
Canada for our indexing purpose, that in fact 
youre not going to be providing the type 
of assistance necessary to those people who 
don’t spend on the average. 


And that’s my concern. Indexing is based 
on the average across Canada, if I under- 
stand it correctly and that includes things 
such as vacations, transportation and things 
such as I have mentioned—boats and what- 
not purchased. We are talking about the 
average. What I am looking for is some 
assurance the index is realistic and applicable 
to our needs here. 


Ontario could go it alone, because it might 
just deal with, as Mr. Newman says, food 
and maybe housing to determine what the 
effects are. Because these people do not 
spend like the average citizen. Their allow- 
ance is broken up into very specific things; 


we talk about averages across Canada but 
they aren’t affected in that way. I could 
quote the report. It isn’t effective in the same 
way for these people. 


The same applies to food. Food and 
accommodation take the overwhelming 
majority ot their income, but when you do 
the indexing, as the federal government is 
doing, you take all things into consideration. 
Their income, however, doesn’t allow them 
to buy all things. Therefore you can’t just 
look at the average because the index—let 
me quote a paragraph from the report: 


In the 12 months of 1973 food prices 
leapt 17 per cent, but to take this into 
account in computing a consumer price 
index for the poor by simply weighing 
this 17 per cent increase in the price of 
food as applying to 29.7 per cent of their 
budget, which most people spend, rather 
than only 18.7 of it, would be to ignore 
the fact that people don’t buy a com- 
modity called food. They buy particular 
food items and the increase in the price 


of various food items has been very 
different. 


All I am saying is that to simply hang our 
hat on the consumer price index for Canada 
will miss the needs this group has, because 
it doesn’t reflect their spending. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, we 
made adjustments in social assistance on Jan. 
1, 1973; April, 1973; September, 1973; Octo- 
ber, 1973; and January, 1974. 


Mr. Martel: Based on what? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: To make adjustments 
for rising costs. 


Mr. Martel: No, what did you base it on? 


Mr. 
index. 


B. Newman: The consumer price 


Mr. Martel: Right. You based it on the 
consumer price index and I am saying that 
it doesn’t apply. The consumer price index 
doesn’t apply to these people because they 
don’t have transportation allowances, they 
don’t spend much on entertainment and all 
of those items are included in the consumer 
price index. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I am not disputing, 
Mr. Chairman, that the consumer price index 
is a proper approach. What I am saying is 
we have made adjustments in the past and 
we will be making adjustments again in 
view of the rising costs of living. 
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Mr. Martel: All I am asking you to con- 
sider, Mr. Minister, is that your people in- 
vestigate very thoroughly how inflationary 
prices affect food and housing accommodation 
so we get a real handle on what the needs 
are for this group. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We will be very pre- 
pared to do that. 


Mr. Martel: When you have finished it 
could I have a copy? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. We always like 
to accommodate the member for Sudbury 
Fast. 


Mr. Martel: I'll pass with that. I thought 
I might have discussed children’s services 
under this section because it comes—oh, Mr. 
Roy has gone—on page 23, but I won't. 


Mr. Chairman: Is there anything further 
on item 5 of vote 2601? 


Mr. Foulds: Mr. Chairman, I notice in this 
book that the Indian community secretariat 
comes in this vote. Is there another place 
where I can discuss that more fully? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, Mr. Foulds, it 
would more properly come under the second 
last vote, community services. 


Mr. Foulds: Fine. I think I would like to 
go into it in some detail so I will leave it 
until then. 


Item 5 carried. 


Mr. Chairman: On vote 2601, item 6, com- 
munications. Any comments? 


Mr. Foulds: Is this the stamp budget? 
What do you spend on communications. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: What do we spend on 
communications? Communications involves— 
we have about 180 publications; films; con- 
ferences— 


Mr. Foulds: This would be the press release 
section, too? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. That is— 


Mr. Martel: Who is your ghost writer? He 
writes horrible press releases. 


Mr. Foulds: And misleading. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Don’t you like our press 
releases? 


Mr. Martel: They are so misleading. 
Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Misleading? 
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Mr. Martel: They are so misleading. 


Mr. Foulds: Yes. Mr. Minister, you know 
that for a fact because I had communications 
with you on a particular item with regard to 
the new facilities at Thunder Bay, concerning 
the mental retardation unit. The press release 
concerned the new facility. And, in fact, 
when I wrote you about it on the basis of 
this press release, you “fessed up and_indi- 
cated that it just involved the name change. 


So I would suggest that in communications, 
you have the press releases a little bit more 
accurate, and not unduly raise the expecta- 
tion of people in situations like that. I think 
that’s a very real danger in the ministry. In 
some areas you are moving in the right direc- 
tion, and we give you credit for that. But 
when a statement like that comes out, it gets 
into the local press, then there is a certain 
amount of expectation raised, and people in 
the area find out it’s just the same old 
facility under a new name. I think there is 
a real danger there. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I'm just trying to 
refresh my memory. I think this was a facility 
that was formerly under the Ministry of 
Health, and if this is correct, when the pro- 
gramme was transferred to our ministry, we 
changed the name. 


Mr. Foulds: That’s right. And it was termed 
“a new facility’ and those were the exact 
words in the press release. That gave an 
expectation that wasn’t there that obviously 
your ministry didn’t intend. So I would urge 
you to be a little bit more careful in some 
of the grandiose prose that emanates from 
the press release section of the ministry. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That’s a good point. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Newman. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, this is the 
vote in which we are attempting to sell to 
the public that not everyone on welfare is 
trying to take advantage of the system. I 
think that you should prepare some type of 
brochure or pamphlet that is given to stu- 
dents when they visit the Legislature so that 
it could explain the programmes. In addition 
to explaining them, it would show to those 
who want to read it that the programme is 
a worthwhile type of programming, and that 
people are not just taking advantage of 
welfare. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Have you seen our 
brochures that we include in the kits for 


children? 
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Mr. B. Newman: I have never seen one in 


the kits. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mrs. Jacobsen is the 
director of our communications branch. 


Mrs. P. Jacobsen (Director, Communica- 
tions Branch): Mr. Chairman, there is a bro- 
chure that outlines all of the programmes of 
the ministry available in the kits for the 
students, but it just got there, I think, about 
a month ago. And it now is distributed in all 
of the kits that go out in the Legislature. 
There is also extensive material in the schools 
on welfare that is designed specifically with 
the curriculum section of Education on wel- 
fare and welfare myths and facts. 


Mr. B. Newman: I raise this because I have 
to distribute quite a few to an organization 
back in my own community as an attempt 
to inform them of various government pro- 

rammes. At that time, there was nothing in 

the kit that had to do with the Ministry of 
Community and Social Services. I thought 
that you were possibly missing the boat at 
that time. If it’s in there now, I think that 
that is a forward step. 


I also want to ask the minister about the 
ethnic advertising that he is involved in 
here, the multilingual advertising in ethnic 
newspapers. Would you care to elaborate on 
that, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We do advertise in the 
various ethnic newspapers about our program- 
me. GAINS of course, will be advertised, 
probably through the Ministry of Revenue. 
That will go to all the ethnic press through- 
out Ontario. We do, of course, also use other 
media—radio, television, publications. We 
have television programmes. 


Mr. B. Newman: I was primarily interested 
in the ethnic press because I think that you 
can never forget that section of our com- 
munity either. A lot of them still are unable 
to read the English language, whereas they 
will subscribe to their own ethnic newspaper. 
I think it is a good way of informing them 
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that they are just as good citizens as those 
born in this country, and that they have 
certain rights. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Sometimes they are 
even better citizens. They appreciate being 
here more. 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, right. 


Mr. Chairman: Anything further on item 6? 
Carried. 
Item 7, research. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well, let me see, it is 
10:25. 


Mr. Martel: We are flexible. 


Mr. B. Newman: Have you any demonstra- 
tion projects? What type of research projects 
are under way now? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Oh, we have several. 


Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn the meet- 
ing, tomorrow the Anti-Poverty Coalition is 
coming to Queen’s Park. Last year they re- 
quested us to meet with their members. I will 
be meeting with them, and I believe the 
time is 1 o’clock. I mention this so that with 
the concurrence of the committee it will be 
possible to adjourn slightly before 1 o'clock. 


Mr. Martel: You have got to get permis- 
sion from Ray Haggerty. 


Mr. Morningstar: He is not here, Mr. 


Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Is it agreed that tomorrow 
morning we meet from 10 until 12:30? 


Mr. M. Hamilton (Renfrew North): From 
11 until 12:30. 


Mr. Chairman: I am sorry; 11 until 12:30. 


We will adjourn then until tomorrow at 
ql aa 


The committee adjourned at 10:30 o'clock, 
p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


The committee met at 11:05 o'clock, a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF COMMUNITY 
AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


(continued) 
On vote 2601: 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. We are on 
ite ¢¢ 


Mr. E. W. Martel (Sudbury East): Right. 


Mrs. M. Campbell (St. George): Mr. Chair- 
man, I am interested in the ongoing studies 
indicated in the matter of adoptions, foster 
homes and so on. I wonder if I could have 
clarification as to whether or not this com- 
mittee will have the opportunity to discuss 
any of the Law Reform Commission reports, 
or are they all going to be discussed only in 
Justice? 


It would seem to me there are some which 
have an impact for this committee. I’d like to 
know to what extent any of your studies on 
the child, for instance, are related to that 
report. I would like to know the status of 
those studies as of now, if I could, because 
the whole matter of adoption is one of con- 
cern to me and, I am sure, to most mem- 
bers in the Legislature. 


I am still questioning the matter of the 
adaptive behaviour of mentally retarded adults 
living in the community. I suppose, without 
any humour in it, one would understand what 
the thrust of this would be but, as I pointed 
out with the children when we were con- 
cerned with their adaptive behaviour in the 
community, it seemed to me to indicate an 
approach which I couldn’t quite accept at 
the time. 


Those are my comments on the studies. I 
am anxious to know their status and how 
they relate to these other things. 


Hon. R. Brunelle (Minister of Community 
and Social Services): Mr. Chairman, certainly 
the Law Commission Reports have a very 
strong influence on our programmes. I be- 
lieve this would be on the third vote and the 
mental retardation programme is in the last 
vote. 
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Mrs. Campbell: I knew that, but you have 
studies in this vote and I wanted to know the 
status of them. I am perfectly prepared— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I would prefer, Mr. 
Chairman, if the studies could be discussed 
on the third vote, 2603—those which refer to 
the Law Reform Commission and deserted 
wives— 


Mrs. Campbell: I’m sorry; I thought this 
was the place where you raised the research 
but it’s all right. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, it’s the third vote, 
Mrs. Campbell. 


Mr. Chairman: Have you any comments? 
Have you anything further? 


Mrs. Campbell: I would like to know 
something of the project for pre-school ex- 
perience in London. If I may, I have expres- 
sed concern in the House and elsewhere that 
perhaps wee getting into a field in the 
pre-school experience where we may be con- 
fusing nursery schools, per se, with the early 
learning programme. I would be very con- 
cerned if, in fact, this ministry is placing an 
emphasis which would detract from the early 
learning programme in the educational field. 
I would like to hear something about that. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: This is the one at 
Western university, Mrs. Campbell? 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We have with us this 
morning, Mr. Peter Capps, who is the direc- 
tor of the research branch. Peter, would you 
give information on that experimental pro- 
gramme at Western university? 


Mr. P. Capps (Director, Research Branch): 
My apologies, Mr. Chairman, Ive come 
across without my glasses. They are on their 
way to me, but I have difficulty in reading 
at the moment. 


Mrs. Campbell: This is the welfare com- 
mittee. Have you a requisition? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: This is a project, Mrs. 
Campbell— 
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Mr. Martel: Only if you get special assist- 
ance I’m told. 


Miss D. Crittenden (Deputy Minister): Will 
these help? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Is it okay? 


Mr. Capps: Yes, thank you. There’s a prob- 
lem there I have to research. The project is 
‘listed on page 66. It may be a different 
number in your books, but the description 
is covered as follows— 


Mrs. Campbell: Thirty-seven. 


Mr. Capps: It has only just recently started. 
It has received ongoing funding from now 
on and will be completed, probably in No- 
vember, 1976. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I don’t want 
to labour the point, but since we’re funding 
this and since there seems to be a philosophi- 
cal difference on the pre-school experience, I 
would like to know the criteria for this. par- 
ticular project. 

Tm worried that we may find it cheaper to 
fund for nursery schools, with the nursery- 
school type of training from community: col- 
leges, rather than to continue to fund the 
early learning programme—which is a much 
more sophisticated learning experience. Id 
like to know the criteria for this particular 
project. 


Mr. A. Gordon (Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Programme Development): Mr. Chairman, if 
I might comment. This project is in conjunc- 
tion with the faculty of education at the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario, I trust that’s 
apparent. 


Mrs. Campbell: It is apparent. I’m still 


wondering. 


Mr. Gordon: In ‘this analysis, we're trying 
to encompass the interests of both fields so 
that we can get some kind of co-ordinated 
response which will help us in that direction. 
I'm not sure if Ive misunderstood your 
question. 


Mrs. Campbell: No, I don’t think you’ve 
misunderstood it. It’s just frightening to me 
that there was a definite thrust some time ago 
in the government to tend to eliminate the 
early learning programme, because it’s costly 
in dollars, But I think it’s very helpful in the 
social effects and impact. I just wondered: if 
were moving to try to assist education into 
using a different format for the pre-school 
experience, from that of the early learning 
programmes. I guess I’m not getting my point 
across. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, I don’t believe so, 
if I understand the question, Mrs. Campbell. 
I attended the official opening of this daycare 
centre a month or two ago. The centre is 
also being used’ as a laboratory to teach the 
students on early childhood care, so it sort of 
accomplishes more than a dual function. As 
I understand it, your question is whether this 
experiment is to replace the kindergarten— 


Mrs. Campbell: No. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Not the kindergarten, 
but the pre-school— 


Mrs. Campbell: Pre-kindergarten. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —which operates under 
the Ministry of Education. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I would say no, Mrs. 
Campbell, this does not. 


Mrs. Campbell: Is there input from the 
early learning programmes, or from the people 
involved in this project—perhaps that’s the 
way to get it—or is it simply nursery school? 

Mr. Gordon: It’s definitely what they call 
junior kindergarten. They’re doing the study 
—it’s a comparative analysis—and those are 
the people who are actually involved in it, 
not the daycare people from our ministry. 

Mrs. Campbell: Thank you. I’m not going 
to have any further questions at this time. 


We've covered a lot of the other things I 
wanted to cover in this vote. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Chairman, I'll be brief as 
usual, A couple of interesting things— 

Mrs. Campbell: Self-rating again. 

Mr. Martel: What are you saying, Mar- 
garet? 

Mrs. Campbell: I said, “self-rating again.” 


Mr. Martel: Right, I am my No, 1 fan. 
The adoption of older children, when was 
that started? 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, I believe 
it was started in 1958. 


Mr. Martel: No, the study? There’s a study 
going on with respect to the adoption of older 
children. 


Miss Crittenden: Oh, the study. I thought 
you meant our campaign, 


Mr. Martel: No, no. I raised it last year, I 
had some concern that older children weren't 
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being adopted. That was the impression I 
had, and the minister and I had quite a dis- 
cussion on it last year. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It is quite true, Mr. 
Chairman, that the great majority of children 
who are available for adoption today are 
older children, and more effort must be made 
by ourselves, in co-operation with the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, to try to have these older 
children adopted. 


Mr. Martel: I don’t want to talk about the 
studies themselves. The only point I make is 
that I raised both these’ quite substantially 
last year and I just want to pat myself on the 
back that they're now studies, you see. It 
makes me feel good. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We listen to the con- 
structive recommendations of the members. 


Mr. Martel: Thank you, Mr. Minister. We 
now have the reports and I want to thank the 
minister for ensuring that I got some of the 


reports that have been finalized. I didn’t have — 


an opportunity to read them since last night, 
I’m afraid, but I will. 

‘I want to make a point: I was highly criti- 
cal of the Bierman study last year, and I was 
highly critical, I guess, based on’ press re- 
leases and what not, because I didn’t see the 
programme. I was critical because it didn’t 
seem to lead to anywhere. To satisfy myself 
I went to see it, and now I’m critical of the 
ministry's staff, those people who are in re- 
search, for not giving me the full goods last 
year, which they didn’t do. They sat there 
knowing full well I was being critical, and 
yet the Bierman experiment did lead to jobs. 

‘When I went to see it I was amazed, be- 
cause Bierman contacted me after we raised 
hell about his project and he said: “You’ve 
got the wrong slant on it.” I went down to 
see it and he was right, I did have. But I 
can't understand why no one in research 
bothered to tell me that last year, though. 
They knew what the programme was all 
about. 


I went to satisfy myself. You know, we 
talk about increasing people’s initiative and 
self-confidence and what not. I want to tell 
you the Bierman study is doing all of that. 
These people are aggressive and they’re con- 
fident and they’re sure of themselves. I’ve 
never seen anything like it. 

That, of course, ties in to what I was 
trying to say before I was so rudely inter- 
rupted by the chairman the other day. We 
have to have jobs, Mr. Minister. 


Mr. Chairman: Did I do that? 


Mr. Martel: Yes, you did it, Maurice. We 
have to have jobs; and somewhere along the 
line your government, whether or not it 
likes to get involved in the private sector 
so that we aren’t just paying out, is going 
to have to introduce some type of workshops, 
for example. I’m not talking for the handi- 
capped either. I’m talking about workshops 
that become self-sustaining, and some type 
of occupation where these people can make 
a gainful living and where it’s not going 
to cost the government money. This might 
be a stepping stone to them getting back 
into the mainstream of life. But it seems 
to me that somewhere along the line there’s 
got to be a study done on the types of ways 
we get them back on the road. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There is a lot of work 
being done in that area. I would like to be 
able to hope that we are working more or 
less toward a guaranteed annual income for 
the permanently disabled and the elderly. 
On the other hand, I would like to hope 
that we are working toward a guaranteed 
employment programme for those who are 
able to work. 


Mr. B. Newman (Windsor-Walkerville): 
We did have studies on that specific topic 
in the city of Windsor when John Yaremko 
was the minister. What has happened to the 
studies there? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I couldn’t tell about 
those studies, but I can tell you about the 
type of work that we are doing now— 


Mr. Martel: Well, if you would. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —in conjunction with 
the federal government in community em- 
ployment programmes and in the whole 
area of work incentive programmes. 


Mr. B. Newman: You have had _ studies 
in your ministry in the past. Why have the 
studies if you are not going to try to learn 
something from them? In any other studies 
that you are going to have, is it to hire some 
of the academics? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: If the studies in the 
past— 


Mr. B. Newman: If it is a matter of the 
individual receiving public assistance, vou 
conducted quite an extensive study under 
John Yaremkag in the city of Windsor on the 
welfare situation in an attempt to find gain- 
ful employment for these people and some- 
thing to do to rehabilitate them. But, you 
see, nothing is done. These other studies that 
are indicated in your books here are good, 
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and I don’t say they are not worthwhile, but 
are you simply building up a library? 


Mr. Martel: The real problem is that free 
enterprise governments don’t like to get in- 
volved in creating employment. 


Hon, Mr. Brunelle: We do. 


Mr. Martel: No, that is left to the private 
sector. You are going to have to give the 
government shots or something to ensure 
that. You can’t rely on the private sector 
to do it all. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We agree when the 
private sector cannot, then it should be a 
government responsibility on a. partnership 
basis with the municipality. This is what 
community and government projects are 
doing. 


Mr. Martel: We are not talking about 
that. You do that with respect to the mental- 
ly retarded and handicapped. You have 
workshops. Tell me where you have got a 
workshop in this province that employs, let’s 
say, 25 or 30 or 35 FBA mothers who are 
turning something out, a product that can 
be sold, so that plant can become self-sus- 
taining rather than have those people draw 
welfare or FBA. Tell me one. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well, I believe in the 
Niagara region, NTEC— 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, I think that’s it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —has that concept. I 
think it is a good concept that— 


Mrs. Campbell: But it’s private. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —workshops should be 
used much more extensively, and not just 
for the handicapped. 


Mr. Martel: That’s the only way that I 
can see. Otherwise you are always going to 
be fighting for money, to get enough money 
just to keep people on subsistance living. 
There are those 39,000 mothers. I know in 
my own area, I sent you last year a list of 
nine or 10 mothers who wrote and _ said, 
“God, we just want to get off.” But to what? 
You haven’t changed the structure, which we 
will come to. I don’t want to get tied into 
the income maintenance but you haven't 
changed that structure yet. 


It was recommended a number of years ago. 
You haven't got workshops yet. 

Those nine or 10 mothers would be off 
mothers’ allowance like that if there was 
something for them to do. It might be a 
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product that might even run a little in the 
red but gauge it against the benefits for 
the family and gauge it against what it costs 
to be the full supporter of a family on FBA. 


Even if the province didn’t make a cent 
on it and had to subsidize something like that 
by $100 per person to keep it going, rather 
than paying $350 or $400 per month per 
family, you might be paying something like 
100 bucks per family per month where, in 
fact, they don’t see welfare. The kids don't 
see welfare. They see a cheque coming in. 
We're going to have to do it! 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, I en- 
tirely agree with the comments of the hon. 
member but I must say, though, that it’s not 
a simplistic solution. | 


Mr. Martel: Oh, I agree. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: At the same time, I 
don’t want my remarks to be interpreted that 
we are not doing anything about it: We are 
definitely doing something about it. Again, 
this is all part of the income security review, 
which involves other ministries, Labour and 
others. Also we work closely in conjunction 
with the federal government. This problem, 
Mr. Chairman, is common throughout all 


of Canada. 
Mr. Martel: No doubt about it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Everyone is trying to 
find a solution. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Minister, because no one 
has coped with it, the cost of social assistance 
last year in Canada was probably $7 billion. 
That didn’t help anybody. 


Mrs. Campbell: It doesn’t achieve anything. 
Mr. Martel: That’s right. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Minister, are you 
recommending to the Minister of Labour (Mr. 
MacBeth) that the minimum wage be in- 
creased substantially? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, we are. 


Mr. B. Newman: What is your recom- 
mendation to him? What is the amount? Is 
it $3 an hour or $3.50 an hour? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, it wouldn’t be that 
high. The reason I wouldn’t recommend too 


high a figure— 


Mr. B. Newman: What is your figure? 
What are you recommending? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I know many of the 
members here will dispute this, but at the 
same time— 
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Mr. B. Newman: What figure are you 
recommending? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I just read recently that 
something like one-third, if not more, of the 
employees in Ontario are working in the 
service industries—restaurants, hotels and 
laundries. 


Mr. B. Newman: That doesn’t answer my 
question. What amount are you recommend- 
ing? I don’t want the entrées, Mr. Minister, I 
want the main course. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Pardon? 


Mr. B. Newman: What are you recom- 
mending? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: What am I recommend- 
ing? 

Mr. B. Newman: Yes, what is the recom- 
mendation of your ministry to the Minister of 


Labour for a minimum wage so that we can 
help the working poor? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well, it was increased 
a few months ago, and it will be increased. 


Mr. B. Newman: That’s not answering my 
question. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I think the Minister of 
Labour; I forget whether it’s the present 
one or the— 


Mr. B. Newman: Al] I am asking you, Mr. 
Minister, is what are you recommending? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Pardon? 


Mr. B. Newman: Don’t give me this other 
stuff. Just give me the figure. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It has to be done in 
stages. I think you will agree that it has to 
be done in stages in order to give sufficient 
time for the employers to programme it. I 
think, initially, it should go up—right now, 
it's $2 an hour— 


Mr. B. Newman: Two dollars an hour? Is 
that all you’re recommending, $80 a week? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, no. 
Mr. Martel: That’s what it is now. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: What I'm saying, Mr. 
Chairman, is that the present minimum wage 
in Ontario is $2 an hour. 


Mr. B. Newman: All right. What are you 
recommending? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I think that it should 
go up to $2.25. 


Mr. B. Newman: Is that all you're recom- 
mending today, $2.25? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: For the time being, yes. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Minister, have you 
read Senator Croll’s comments in the Senate 
concerning the topics we’re discussing here? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: At the same time, Mr. 
Chairman—and this has been said to the hon. 
member—the great majority of people would 
much rather prefer to work than to receive 
social assistance. Therefore—this is what I’m 
told by experts in the Ministry of Labour 
and others—if you increase the minimum 
wage too high, several operations will no 
longer be viable— 


Mr. Martel: That’s all right. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —as a result, they may 
have to close, and therefore the people will 
be unemployed. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Minister, I hate to say it, 
but that’s fine. Because I want to tell you 
that if there has ever been a screwy economy, 
it’s the Ontario one. I don’t believe we should 
keep these small industries alive at the ex- 
pense of people living at below standard 
wages. id 


Mrs. Campbell: It’s not just small industries 
that are involved. 


Mr. Martel: Someday we're going to realize 
in this province that we're going to process 
natural goods to a finished commodity and 
get away from these service industries. In 
northern Ontario that’s all we see. Sudbury 
is now becoming a service industry area. 
We should be processing the nickel in the 
Sudbury area as a finished commodity; we 
wouldn’t be paying $2 an hour; we would be 
paying $4.50 because that’s the type of money 
that is in that industry. One of the major 
reports being prepared by the select com- 
mittee is going to deal exclusively with min- 
ing and the fact that American companies 
are here for a cheap source of natural 
resource, which it takes back to the United 
States for final processing there. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I would just like to say 
one thing, I would like to see the minimum 
wage increased, and, at the same time, I 
would like to see low-wage earners eligible for 
more assistance, such as OHIP, drugs and so 
forth. I believe this is an area to raise their 
incomes, or to supplement their incomes, 
through those schemes. This is one of the big 
problems today with those on social assistance 
and the low-wage earners. Those on social 
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assistance do not have to pay any OHIP. 
There are many advantages. 


Mr. Martel: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I do believe that to 
help the low-wage earners, if we could pro- 
vide more assistance—there is, as you know, 
a certain way through income tax— 


Mr. Martel: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —to raise that to give 
more benefits in that area. I think this would 
be a very progressive step. 


Mr. B. Newman: Here are Senator Croll’s 
comments: 

We have made non-work more and more 
attractive in most of our provinces because 
our minimum wages are far too low. We 
try to maintain a decent standard of wel- 
fare but it is spartan because we keep our 
welfare at the minimum wage level. 


Unless we come along and_ substantially 
increase our minimum wage, our welfare 
level is going to stay low. 


Mr. Martel: Would you suggest the BC 


minimum wage? 
Mr. B. Newman: I beg your pardon? 


Mr. Martel: Would you suggest the BC 
minimum wage which will be $2.50 on July 1? 


Mr. B. Newman: I would not hesitate to 
vote for that. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: In all fairness, Mr. 
Chairman, one should not compare provinces 
because each province is different. Ontario 
is very diversified; it is very highly industrial- 
ized but has agriculture, and you can’t com- 
pare. In British Columbia, I believe half the 
population is living in Vancouver. 


Mr. Martel: Sure, but, Mr. Minister, if a 
long time ago—and your government has 
been around for a long time; too long— 


Mr. B. Newman: Thirty-one long years. 


Mr. Martel: Too long. If you had said a 
long time ago— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It will be around for 
many more years. 


Mr. Martel: —if you had gone the route 
in natural resources that Les Frost did in 
trees— 


Mrs. Campbell: 
trapped into this, too? 


You are not getting 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Provincially, Madam. 


Mrs. Campbell: I don’t care. Political dis- 
cussion—let’s deal with the needs of people 
and not play politics. 


Mr. Martel: Just one example; if we had 
kept the nickel that goes to Huntington, 
which has a payroll of $40 million a year— 
the nickel plating plant there—if that was 
processed here or the stuff that goes to 
Cardiff, Wales, from Inco—if you had been 
manufacturing goods instead of shipping out 
semi-processed natural resources you would 
have the jobs. We wouldn’t be so reliant 
on a service industry to create employment 
because a service industry, as you know, 
doesn't have high wages. We have too many 
people for the size of this province, really, 
in the service industry and not enough in 
processing and finalizing, in manufacturing. 


Mr. Chairman: I think we are veering 
away altogether from the item. 


Mr. Martel: Right. I thought I would just 
put that on the record. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
couple of comments coming out of this dis- 
cussion. I am interested in the approach of 
the minister in attempting to subsidize, I 
suppose, the working poor. Something has 
been said about the advantages of those on 
benefits over the low-wage earner. 


I wonder what input this ministry has into 
the public housing aspects of this matter? 
I recognize this is partially federal—there is 
no question of its input into it—but this 
whole question of rents in public housing is 
based on gross and some of the lower wage 
earners do have some deductions, of course. 
There, again, they are disadvantaged, it 
seems to me, in public housing. I would urge 
this minister at least to discuss the matter. 
There is a dichotomy as to whether it should 
be gross or net income. For the FBA re- 
cipient it is both gross and net but for the 
low-wage earner, gross and net are not the 
same thing and there is a problem there. 


In this area I noted that your deputy 
said yesterday there was an eagerness on the 
part of your ministry to try to get the private 
sector to stagger or offer reduced hours. I 
wonder what input you thave with other 
ministries? I have the case of a woman who 
was injured. She has been ruled to not 
qualify for compensation nor under the Lon- 
don Life policy to which she subscribes. She 
is unable to work, she has not been per- 
mitted to work part-time when she is able 
to work, and so the government itself is 
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taking steps which in effect may very well 
put people on to the welfare rolls because 
of their attitude to their own employees. 


I wonder again, if you are concerned 
about jobs for people, if it wouldn’t be a 
good idea to try to get some emphasis in 
the government itself for people in this 
position. Because as long as you don’t do it, 
there is no point in trying to talk other 
people into doing it, as I see it. 


I would ask the minister again to give 
this consideration. I will be glad to give 
him this specific case, but I’m sure it’s not 
alone so far as women in the government 
service are concerned, I believe in the case 
of men, if they have heart attacks or some- 
thing, they are given the privilege of work- 
ing shorter hours. But in this case that was 
not granted, so someone is without employ- 
ment and without any assistance at the 
moment. 


It has to work with government first; I 
think you have to set the tone. 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, if Mrs. 
Campbell will give us the name, we'll look 
into it, both in our own role in the ministry 
and on behalf of Mrs. McLellan of the 
women's bureau. 


Mrs. Campbell: I would be delighted to 
do that. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Also, Mr. Chairman, 
Mrs. Campbell raised another point yester- 
day; it is a very good one—the real concern, 
especially in Metro Toronto and elsewhere, 
about rent. 


I would suggest, if it is agreeable, that 
the whole question of rents and so forth 
comes under income security and that at 
some desirable time we hear from Mr. Glen 
Heagle, who is here this moming and _ is 
available now. This question of rent is cer- 
tainly an important area and there are in- 
equities and it has to be rationalized, and 
more so with the introduction soon of 
another programme. 


Mrs. Campbell: With respect, Mr, Chair- 
man, I have really indeed tried to keep with- 
in the confines of the matter, but when we 
have a wide-ranging discussion I think it is 
incumbent upon me as the critic for my party 
to indicate our concern without waiting for 
the vote. It is a difficult spot to be in. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. Maybe, Mr. Chair- 
man, as Mr. Heagle is here he would speak 
on this question of housing as it relates to 
rental. 


Mr, G, Heagle (Executive Director, Income 
Security Division): Mr. Chairman, the point is 
very well taken and perhaps I can put it in 
a broader context. The minister has made 
many allusions to the income security review 
that we are conducting with the federal gov- 
ernment. One of the first positions that we 
took on the income security review was the 
fact that Ontario felt that income security 
had to cover all aspects of transfers. Those 
transfers would include transfers in kind, such 
as. those in public housing which have dif- 
ferent rent schedules, different definitions of 
income, different needs tests, anid so forth. 

The Premier (Mr. Davis), at the first-minis- 
ters conference in Victoria, presented this 
position to the Prime Minister and! the Prime 
Minister agreed to include housing subsidies 
in the general discussion. At this point in time, 
National Health anid Welfare is making repre- 
sentations to Central Mortgage and Housing 
to attempt to co-ordinate income security in 
both contexts. 

‘Bringing it down to an Ontario level, we 
have a steering committee for the task force 
on income security. We have included the 
Deputy Minister of Housing; we have a con- 
nection to the cabinet group which deals 
with housing; and we are now attempting to 
set up a joint study to look at the relationship 
between social assistance levels, the working 
poor and the housing needs tests. 


I am sure the member recognizes from her 
experience in Toronto that we do have a 
little problem with Central Mortgage and 
Housing in our negotiations there— 


Mrs. Campbell: I don’t doubt that. 


Mr. Heagle: —but we are trying to co- 
ordinate it. Frankly, the biggest policy ques- 
tion for us is the question of whether to 
supplement low-income people through goods 
in kind, or services such as housing, or paying 
them money to purchase those commodities. 
Our subsidies on housing are now so high, 
we are seriously questioning whether we 
wouldn’t be best to go into a general supple- 
mentation programme so we can allow people 
to make their own choices. 


Mrs. Campbell: That sounds great to me. I 
take it, though, that my specific questions in 
this matter, as they relate to the GAINS pro- 
gramme, will be discussed under the GAINS 
programme; is that correct? 


Hon, Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: I have stated time and 
again that I think OHC should be—if it pro- 
fesses to be—rent-geared-to-income, And we 


all know that it is not that. That, I take it, 
is part of the ongoing discussion of the task 
force? 


Mr. Heagle: It is. I would point out to the 
member that it’s not rent geared to either end 
of the income scale, because we have gross 
anomalies in people; where there are several 
sources of income in the family, As the defini- 
tion is not all-inclusive, we have people whose 
income is really too high to be in that level, 
as well, It works both ways. 


Mrs. Campbell: I’m aware of that, It’s just 
that in these times, I’m not sure what is too 
high—because some of them can’t manage in 
the conventional market in Metropolitan To- 
ronto. We are facing, apparently, 45 per cent 
increases in rents. It makes it a very tough 
study, I think; is that not so? 


Mr. Heagle: Very. 
Mrs, Campbell: Right, thank you. 


Mr. Martel: One last point, Mr. Minister. 
What policy changes have resulted from the 
study of family benefit mothers in Metro 
Toronto? What changes have you imple- 
mented, if any? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well— 
Mr. Martel: It’s a research document. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: What are some of the 
recommendations, Mr. Martel? 


Mr. Martel: Out of the whole series, I just 
want to know if you’ve done anything with 
it—besides read it. 


Hon. Mr, Brunelle: We certainly— 


Mr. Martel: It’s an excellent document. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, it is a very good 
one, yes. As I said to you earlier, we do agree 
with you on this. Steps have to be taken to 
help those mothers to get back into the work 
stream. I think this is one of the main recom- 
mendations. Also daycare; this is another area 
that’s referred to. There’s no doubt about it 
that a single parent with a child needs as- 
sistance in the daycare area; not only for her- 
self, but it’s just as important for the child. 


Mr. Martel: I will leave it until we come 
to the specific items. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 7 carried? 


Item 8 carried? 


Mrs. Campbell: No. On item 8, in the pro- 
gramme delivery administration, again, I 
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come to this matter of liaison. I think I have 
covered it in the Ministry of Health; I won't 
go forward on that. But with Correctional 
Services and Colleges and Universities could 
I have some indication of just the purpose 
and the way in which this liaison is func- 
tioning? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: With Colleges and 
Universities? 


Mrs. Campbell: Colleges and Universities 
and Correctional Services. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: With Colleges and Uni- 
versities, again, there is a good liaison. There 
is certainly liaison in the fact that that minis- 
try and our ministry are both in the same 
social policy field. When matters relate to 
Correctional Services, then we have joint 
meetings; say, for instance, the question of 
group homes and the training for youths. In 
the field, there is some close liaison between 
them. If you could give an example. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, if I may. You refer to 
joint planning in Correctional Services and 
Colleges and Universities. What joint plan- 
ning are we talking about? The group homes, 
as I understood them, in Correctional Serv- 
ices, is now a controversial subject because 
of the lack of funding for the mental health 
people to continue. What joint planning is 
there in this liaison in these two areas? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That is a very good 
example, Mrs. Campbell, that you bring forth. 
Group homes come under four different minis- 
tries, I believe. 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh, of course! It is the 
easiest way to find out what is not going on. 
It masks the system. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We have a task force 
with representatives from the four ministries 
which is actually reviewing and trying to 
rationalize that programme. 


Mrs. Campbell: Is the task force working 
on these things a fact-finding body or are 
they planning together? This is what I am 
trying to find out. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: In order to plan you 
have to have the facts first. It is all cor- 
related under our social policy field. 


Mrs. Campbell: In Colleges and Universi- 
ties what type of planning are you doing as 
your ministry relates to that one? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Could I refer this to 
Mr. Gordon? 
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Mr. Gordon: I am afraid I haven’t quite 
caught the gist in terms of what you were 
just talking about, Mr. Minister. 


Mrs. Campbell: In programme delivery ad- 
ministration it states that you liaise with 
other systems at the provincial level-maybe 
symptom is a better word still. I am asking 
specifically about joint planning in the area 
of Correctional Services. I take it the answer 
is group homes. 


Mr. Gordon: Yes. Although with Correc- 
tional Services, for example, we have just 
established a committee. There is a_ sug- 
gestion of a policy relating to the Training 
Schools Act under section 8 which deals with 
that. We have just established a committee to 
work on that. As far as Colleges and Univer- 
sities go, our rehabilitation people are work- 
ing closely with the colleges. 

Germane to your earlier discussion about 
trying to broaden the rehabilitation function 
to include people like mothers and so on, 
they are working with the colleges on their 
programmes for manpower training and so on. 
It is a many-faceted affair. It works at the 
district level with the individual colleges and 
we are working jointly in terms of our minis- 
try with the Ministry of Colleges and Uni- 


versities. 


Mrs. Campbell: In Correctional Services 
the minister announced a new policy of 
having training schools in the local com- 
munity, a matter which gives me some con- 
cern, if I may say. Are you involved in that? 


Mr. Gordon: The new committee that I 
was just mentioning, which will be chaired by 
our director of children’s services, is con- 
cerned with that. Part of the reason is, if 
the legislation is changed, people under sec- 
tion 8 may not end up in a training school, 
they may end up in some other kind of 


facility. 
Mrs. Campbell: That is a different situation. 
Mr. Gordon: Yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: On section 8, if you can 
get rid of section 8 but have the facilities for 
those children before you do, that would be 
ideal. 


Mr. Gordon: That is exactly what we are 
working on. We have just initiated this work 
at this point in time. The committee has been 
established and it is just getting started. 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, we have 
one of our executive directors from the field, 
Mr. Lawrence Crawford, from the Thunder 


Bay area. Perhaps Mrs. Campbell might like 
to know how they liaise at that level back 
and forth. 


Mrs. Campbell: I would like to know. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Crawford. 


Mr. L. Crawford (Executive Director, 
Northwestern Area, Delivery): Mr. Chairman, 
if I may, in the programme delivery, at the 
area and district level I might just give some 
illustrations of the liaison that goes forward. 
In Thunder Bay and Kenora districts the On- 
tario division of the Canadian Mental Health 
Association was operating a number of group 
homes. Following the announcements from 
the Ministry of Correctional Services, it has 
been determined that, while the mental health 
group will not be directly assisting and oper- 
ating, it is helping, and members of our 
ministry staff in the districts and representa- 
tives of Correctional Services are helping to 
get community boards and funding to con- 
tinue these homes, but not necessarily under 
the auspices of the mental health group. We 
have had one series of talks and we will be 
having others, The homes are continuing, and 
those homes or other homes are’ being found 
for the youngsters who come out of the cor- 
rectional system. ; 

In terms of colleges and universities, we 
have very strong links with Confederation 
College and Lakehead University, In oun re- 
training and manpower work-activity projects, 
rehabilitation services, the local supervisory 
staff and the faculty members of Confedera- 
tion and Lakehead are working very closely. 

Day nursery services: There is a tremen- 
dous input into three of the developmental 
centres from the Lakehead University staff. 
This applies across therapeutic recreation and 
the sports and recreation bureau. Our citizen~- 
ship offices are very much involved in the 
manpower retraining and the special needs of 
ethnic communities. 

I could continue at fair length, but I can 
assure you that in our one area—one of five 
and one of 20 districts—there must be some- 
thing like seven interlocking interministerial- 
interagency committees, so we are doing 
grass-roots liaison at that local level and per- 
haps coming up with some solutions more 
quickly than could be achieved if we did the 
liaison solely at Queen’s Park. But we have 
tremendous backup from our delivery head 
here in Toronto and, of course, Mr. Gordon’s 
group in the development side. 


Mrs. Campbell: May I ask, in connection 
with corrections and group homes, where is 
the funding in your liaison planning? Where 
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are you suggesting the funding should come 
from for the group homes? Under what min- 
istry are the group homes related to cor- 
rections? 


Mr. Crawford: If they are related’ to cor- 
rections, they are under Correctional Services, 
and they are providing funding. We are pro- 
viding funding under a number of other 
pieces of legislation. There is the Ministry of 
Health, and some othen indications have been 
given that there are other series of group 
homes. We are trying to get a rationale for 
this, but so far as the correctional field is 
concemed, the funding is available. In addi- 
tion, court awards are made on occasion for 
the placement of juveniles, where the munici- 
pality is required to pay the per diem charge, 
anid there is federal and provincial input at 
that point. 


Mrs. Campbell: What I wanted to know 
was this: Of the group homes in the area 
you have described, how many are there, 
how many are for males and how many for 
females? 


Mr. Crawford: I don’t have that informa- 
tion, but I will obtain it for you. 


Mrs. Campbell: Thank you. Because cer- 
tainly in the Metro area—at least, the last 
I saw of that programme—it was largely for 
males. The theory always was that you take 
the number of children before a court and 
divide them according to those who are 
female and male. But you don’t relate the 
costs in any way; as a result, nobody has 
provided the facilities for girls because they 
are more costly. 


Mr. Martel: We might not have had that 
young lady from Elliot Lake commit suicide 
in the Don Jail. In fact, if the judge had 
known some place that she could have gone, 
rather than be incarcerated in a dungeon— 


Mrs. Campbell: That is precisely it, and 
I would hope that there would be impact 
or input—impact is what I want—from this 
ministry in reviewing, with the Justice gal- 
axy, the matter of the treatment of the 16- 
to 18-year-olds. I was sort of hoping that 
this might be something you would be look- 
ing at under corrections as a joint planning 
effort. 


Mr. Martel: Could I ask a question on 
this? Do the judges or the courts know the 
facilities that are available? 


It brings me back to this young girl’s 
case because I met with people from the 
Toronto Social Planning Council at about the 


time that occurred. I recall the judge’s state- 
ment that he didn’t know where he could 
have placed her because the Salvation Army 
wouldn’t take her and he knew of no other 
place for her to go except the Don Jail. The 
Metro group told me they could have given 
him at least six or seven places in Metro 
Toronto where she could have gone. It 
amazed me that a judge wouldn’t know or 
wouldn’t be given the information. 


Mrs. Campbell: I can’t answer for the 
judges on the criminal side but certainly 
the judges on the family side have ample 
information as to all of the facilities. I have 
to say that from their point of view the 
information was that the facility was lacking, 
particularly for girls. They were closing 
rather than opening because of the funding. 

This is related, though, to group homes 
not within the correctional area but it would 
apply there, too. I didn’t have very much 
experience with the group homes set-up. 
They had just begun to get going in the 
area which would service Metropolitan To- 
ronto. There were proposals to add group 
homes for girls but in the whole field you 
always start with facilities for boys. I think 
because they are cheaper, although there are 
more boys who go through the system, 
ostensibly, too. 


Mr. Martel: It is a pretty devastating thing 
to hear a judge say ‘We didn’t know where 
we could place the girl.” 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, I think that’s— 
Mr. Martel: That is pretty devastating. 


Mrs. Campbell: Of course, you have to 
understand that with the Children’s Aid 
being involved in that, it’s a devastating thing 
for a judge to hear from the Children’s 
Aid that it has no facility which can accom- 
modate this particular girl. 


It doesn’t mean they don’t have a facility; 
it means that girl, put into a group home 
with other kids who are coming along, could 
perhaps destroy the other kids. They cannot 
really see how they can use the facilities 
they have for someone who is very dis- 
turbed, for example. This is tough for a 
judge because you really don’t know where 
to put them although you are aware that 
there are facilities. 


Mr. Martel: This is the point I am making. 
There should be some arrangements made— 
Mr. Gordon wants to answer it—to ensure 
that doesn’t occur again. 


Mr. Gordon: On two fronts, Mr. Chair- 
man, I think we are trying to take some 
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action in that regard. On the one—the inter- 
ministerial task force on group homes—with- 
out knowing what the result will be it would 
be hoped that the four Acts which cover 
four types of group homes might be com- 
bined into one and administered as a central 
co-ordinated thing. That is the whole on- 
going thrust of what we are doing. There 
is that factor. 


The other is this committee I mentioned 
concerning section 8. Weve asked Chief 
Judge Andrews and he said he would sit in 
at the beginning and either continue or 
appoint someone from his area to discuss 
and to be involved in the development. We 
appreciate the points you’ve made and we 
share your concern on those. I think in 
those two directions we are hoping to take 
some action which will help alleviate the 
situation. 


Mrs. Campbell: Section 8, it seems to me, 
is in itself an indictment, perhaps of all of 
us, because the child is not guilty of an 
offence but is deemed to be out of control 
and there is no facility in the community 
which can accommodate that child’s needs. 
To that extent, I think we are all to blame 
that this has been allowed to go on. 

It is more of a social orientation problem 
than it is a correctional problem or a justice 
problem, in my view. But don’t get rid of 
section 8 until you've some facilities because 
these kids could be very badly damaged if 


somebody doesn’t do something. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 8 carried? Carried. 
Item 9. Carried? 


Item 9. Carried? You have something on 
that Margaret? 


Mrs. Campbell: No, I think most of this 
we will cover in other votes, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Right. Item 10. 


Mr. R. Haggerty (Welland South): What 
does item 10 include? Is there an explan- 
ation for training services? 


Mrs. Campbell: We put everybody in this 
ministry through training school in order to 
get them to understand. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The specific function 
as indicated is to conduct courses, seminars, 
conferences, and evaluate training programme 
effectiveness, administer educational leave 
and bursary programmes and to_ provide 
trained manpower. 
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Mr. Haggerty: In other words this is re- 
habilitation to perhaps get those persons off 
the welfare rolls— 


Mrs. Campbell: No, it is staff. 

Mr. Martel: No, the staff! 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It is staff training. 
Mr. Haggerty: Staff training? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, that’s right. For 
instance, with the mental retardation pro- 
gramme we will require training programmes 
specially to train employees to deal with it. 
This is just one of the many areas. 


Mr. Haggerty: I thought the retarded as- 
sociation pretty well train their own per- 
sonne]— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, in conjunction, 
but we wil— 


Mr. Haggerty: —they are trained before 
they get into the programmes, are they not? 


Miss Crittenden: There are 300 or 600 
child-care workers a year trained under the 
auspices of our ministry now to work in this 


field. 


Mr. Haggerty: Is there any involvement by 
your staff in the operations of NTEC in the 
Niagara region? 


Miss Crittenden: Not that I know of. 


Mr. Haggerty: Niagara Training Employ- 
ment— 


Miss Crittenden: Not that I know of. But 
we can find out. 


Mr. Haggerty: I raised the question last 
year, I believe, and I didn’t get too many 
answers then. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, that is 
a very good question. It is a very good pro- 
gramme. This would— 


Mr. Haggerty: I didn’t think the minister 
was aware of it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It would probably 
come under our rehabilitation programme, 
which is the third vote. 


Mr. Haggerty Perhaps we will get into it 
in more detail. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, that’s right. In the 
third vote. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 10 carried? Carried. 


Item 11? 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to know under item I], on the grant for St. 


Elizabeth, for example, what was requested 
by this order? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Which order, Mrs. 
Campbell? 


Mrs. Campbell: St. Elizabeth. 
Hon. Mr. Brunelle: St. Elizabeth. 


Mrs. Campbell: It is on page 54. It is No. 
8 in the grants. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: This grant of $3,000 
gives visiting nurse service in the home on 
the order of the attending physician. While 
formerly it was strictly a Catholic organiza- 
tion its services are presently not limited to 
Roman Catholics. The funds are used for 
general administration. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, Mr. Chairman, that is 
spelled out. But the amount given is $3,000; 
I wanted to know what their request was. 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, I have no 
knowledge of what their request was because 
that would have occurred before I was 
deputy. I will find it out and give you the 
information on Monday, Mrs. Campbell. 


Mrs. Campbell: This is a needed service 
in the community and it is a direct service, 
as indeed is the Victorian Order of Nurses, 
and it is interesting to me that the Victorian 
Order of Nurses is in receipt of $25,000. But 
I look at the Ontario Welfare Officers Asso- 
ciation, which receives $5,000, as opposed to 
$3,000 for the St. Elizabeth Order of Nurses. 
I am not denigrating the Ontario Welfare 
Officers Association in any way, but again 
the emphasis seems to be away from the 
direct service to people and into an associa- 
tion which has a different function. 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, these votes, 
such as the St. Elizabeth and the Victorian 
orders, are for administration purposes. They 
are for purchases of service agreements— 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, I am aware of that. 


Miss Crittenden: —so that in fact it is the 
service that is paid for. 


Mrs. Campbell: It is to a degree. There 
are still grey areas, I think the deputy would 
concede; and it concerns me that we don’t 
have before us what their requests were, 
because obviously if this doesn’t mean an 
administrative need then funding which 
might otherwise go in the non-protected serv- 
ice, if you want to call it that, may be cut 
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back. I am perfectly aware that it is on a 
fee-for-service basis. 


Miss Crittenden: My information is that 
the St. Elizabeth order has not requested a 
change in this grant. 


Mrs. Campbell: They haven't? That's fine. 


On the Ontario Association of Children’s 
Aid Societies, !'m not saying at this point in 
time that I don’t agree with the moneys allo- 
cated here, but to me it’s sad in a way that 
they apparently take the position that if they 
got more there would be more government 
control. I recognize the fact that the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Societies Association, together 
with the funding for the individual operation, 
are increasingly calling on—well not in this 
case, but in other cases—government, be it 
municipal or provincial, for assistance. I 
would hope there might be some time an 
opportunity—and perhaps it is in a later vote 
—and a time set aside for some discussion of 
the whole role of the Children’s Aid Societies 
with a view to trying to resolve some of 
what I think are outstanding difficulties, for 
the public, the society and both governments 
in this area. It does strike me that it is too 
bad that the request is placed in this way. 
I’m not suggesting, as I say, that the $5,000 
may not be the correct amount. 


Under 15, the Association for Early Child- 
hood Education, we note there is: “Improve- 
ment of day nurseries and to stimulate the 
development of training courses for nursery 
staff.” This gets me back again into my con- 
cern. I am not suggesting that we don't need 
to train staff for day nurseries, notwithstand- 
ing some of the things that were said, I think, 
in the statement of the minister. But what 
is this money used for? It’s to assist in the 
improvement of day nurseries and to stimu- 
late the development of training courses for 
nursery staff. However, I would like to know 
how it assists in the improvement of day nur- 
series—particularly in the light of the state- 
ment—since it is a grant? 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, it is an 
administrative grant. The professionals in the 
field formed an association many years ago 
and they promote an educational programme 
within their association. At the time the 
grant was raised to $5,000 they opened a 
storefront office to answer queries from 
parents who wanted to know about appro- 
priate places for children or places that 
parents could get guidance in solving their 
own problems with difficult children. They 
have, in fact, done a tremendous amount, I 
think, with a fairly nominal grant. 
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Mrs. Campbell: I think that most of the 
others are pretty well self-explanatory and I 
won't go into them further. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Martel. 


Mr. Martel: There are only a couple I 
want to ask about. The Ontario Welfare 
Council, for $60,000 a year. I checked with 
a variety of people as to just what in God’s 
name they do. And there doesn’t seem to 
be very many people who even know they 
have a presence in the province. 


Miss Crittenden: The Ontario Welfare 
Council? 
Mr. Martel: Yes, right. I have spoken 


to people from the Metro Work Group and 
I have spoken to other agencies, and the 
presence of this group in the province is 
almost non-existent. Or if it is there, it is 
an unknown—and at $60,000 a year. One 
compares this to the $20,000 of the Ontario 
Association of Family Services Agencies, 
which are dedicated to prevention and re- 
habilitation. 


I wonder about the priorities. I think they 
should have to justify their existence at 
least with the people who are working in 
the field. The Metro Social Planning Council 
and the Metro Work Group don’t even know 
these people exist. What do they do for 
$60,000 a year from the province? 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman I believe 
they have a fairly extensive research capacity. 
I believe we have a member of the board 
here with us, who might indicate what they 
are doing. 


Mr. Martel: Oh, they might get known. 
Miss Crittenden: Mr. McLellan. 


Mr. Martel: They might get known. No 
one else seems to know what they are doing. 
Maybe Mr. McLellan can tell us. Maybe 
they can make a point of getting known 
for $60,000. 


Mr. G. McLellan (Executive Director, 
Social Services); I don’t have the material 
with me this morning. I’d be glad to speak 
further on this under social services vote 3, 
but— 


Mr. Martel: I am not disputing that they 
are doing something good; but Id like to 
know what it is. 


Mr. McLellan: I was surprised when you 
mentioned the Metro Social Planning Coun- 
cil, because one of the activities of the 


Ontario Welfare Council has been co-ordi- 
nating the activities of social planning coun- 
cils in Ontario. They thave had an active 
committee of social planning councils, with 
which we work periodically. 

I think mainly the work of the Ontario 
Welfare Council is a co-ordinating one, 
bringing the agencies together on_ social 
problems as they emerge. 

The meeting Mr. Gordon referred to yes- 
terday on the homemaker programme, for 
example, was called by the Ontario Welfare 
Council. This was to bring together home- 
maker agencies across the province who had 
expressed concern and interest on certain 
questions and to meet with government peo- 
ple. The Ontario Welfare Council acts as a 
co-ordinating, stimulating agency. 


Mr. Martel: But do they keep records or 
make this information on what they are 
doing available to the general public? You 
say they do research; I have never seen a 
piece of research from those people. 


Mr. McLellan: They do research. One of 
the research projects that was outlined in 
the previous item was a research project in 
services for children that we are assisting 
in terms of funding. 


Mr. Martel: Who do they make this re- 
search documentation available to? 


Mr. McLellan: They distribute it to the 
member agencies, certainly. They don’t have 
a large public information and advertising 
programme, because they do operate overall 
on a fairly modest budget. 


Mr. Martel: But I look at $60,000, which 
is the highest grant given, and I think the 
public is entitled to an awareness of them 
for that kind of money. 


Mr. McLellan: We would be glad to pro- 
vide further details on their operations and 
research. I don’t have that with me at the 
moment, Mr. Martel. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Send the pamphlets 
to Mr. Martel and Mrs. Campbell. 


Mr. Martel: I say this in all sincerity. 
I am not just trying to find something to 
belittle. Over the last few years I have 
gotten to know a lot of various work groups 
in Toronto; and they don’t know the council 
exists. That is unfortunate when they receive 
$60,000. 


Conversely, you give only $20,000 to the 
Ontario Association of Family Service Agen- 
cies, whose presence is felt wherever they 
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are, who do a magnificent job of rehabilita- 
tion and prevention. This is the sort of thing 
I have been arguing for two years—this is 
the third year—that this ministry should be in- 
volved in. They get $20,000 and are always 
short of money and must rely on the genero- 
sity of Red Feather and so on, just to stay 
alive. 


Mr. McLellan: I think the other thing to 
remember, if I might comment, is that the 
Ontario Welfare Council is not a direct serv- 
ice agency, and so it tends to work in the 
background; whereas the direct service agen- 
cies have higher visibility, naturally enough. 
Their total budget is really administrative 
costs of salaries and office expenses and so 
on for their staff. 


Mr. Martel: If I see some evidence, then 
1 might not be critical, but until I see that 
I have concern about $60,000 going to them. 


As I say, the other aspect is the $20,000 
given to what is probably one of the most 
helpful groups in the province, that is the 
Ontario Association of Family Service Agen- 
cies, which is dedicated to prevention and 
rehabilitation. I have argued frequently, and 
written the minister frequently, that there 
should be a policy. I think I suggested last 
year they might become the multi-service, 
central agency I have always talked about, 
because they do have permanent staffing in 
many areas and they do have expertise. They 
have professional people and volunteers. They 
do the things I have been saying the province 
should be doing in having volunteer workers 
and professional workers on an ongoing basis 
dedicated to prevention and rehabilitation. 
They get $20,000. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Newman. 


Mr. B. Newman: I want to ask the minister 
concerning item 22 there, that is bursaries 
and other training costs, $55,000. I’ve noticed 
that you give out some 20 scholarships. How 
does one find out about this? If I have an 
individual who comes from a welfare family 
in my own community, how do I find out 
that he could possibly qualify for some as- 
sistance? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well, from our district 
offices— 


Mr. B. Newman: I would never for one 
minute think that you would do that. I would 
assume that would all come under Colleges 
and Universities. Can you give me some in- 
formation on this, because I think it is very 
worthwhile? 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 


Miss Crittenden: Our personnel director is 
here. He could explain how our bursary pro- 
gramme works. Mr. Chairman, if it’s all 
right, I would ask Mr. Hunter. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, sure. 
Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Hunter. 


Mr. J. Hunter (Director, Personnel Serv- 
ices): One thing I think I could say at the 
outset is that the bursary programme is of- 
fered to students in schools of social work. 


Mr. B. Newman: It is only for social work? 


Mr. Hunter: Yes. It is offered, really, to 
persons who have also demonstrated some 
kind of financial need and who then provide 
a work commitment to an approved public 
agency in the social services field. 


Mr. B. Newman: Are the students in the 
programme of social work at the universities 
informed? 


Mr. Hunter: Yes, the universities them- 
selves have the full details on the bursary 
programme. If a person has applied to the 
school then they can get the information from 
the school or they could apply or indicate 
this interest to our training branch. 


Mr. B. Newman: That answers the question 
well enough. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Foulds. 


Mr. J. E. Foulds (Port Arthur): Yes, there 
are just three quick questions I have on the 
transfer payments. On the Ontario Associa- 
tion for Children’s Aid Societies, I would as- 
sume that individual Children’s Aid Societies 
get other financing. Is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Oh, yes. 
Mrs. Campbell: Oh yes, considerable. 


Mr. Foulds: This is simply for the adminis- 
tration of their central organization? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: At a rough guess, | 
think it is somewhere close to $60 million. 


Mr. Foulds: 
vote? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 


That will come in the next 


Mr. Foulds: Right. How do you allocate 
the $10,000 under the Ministry of Community 
and Social Services Act? What is that for? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Which number is that? 
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Mr. Foulds: That is the last item in the 
transfer payments and grants. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Oh, yes, $10,000. The 
Act is to provide flexibility. If some deserv- 
ing organization needs a grant, we would use 
our own judgment to fund it. 


Mr. Foulds: These are the discretionary 
grants? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 


Mr. Foulds: Discretionary grants you get 
when you get special situations. Is that 
correct? 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, you can- 
not pay an emergency situation if you don't 
have a vote and item. 


Mr. Foulds: Sure. 


Miss Crittenden: We have twice had to 
take over operating an agency and had to 
pay salaries. 


Mr. Foulds: Oh, I see. 


Miss Crittenden: And unless you have a 
vote and item— 


Mr. Foulds: Of course. 


Miss Crittenden: —you cannot start oper- 


ating. Tonight, something terrible might 
happen that we had to pay for; unless we 
had a way of doing it quickly, and that is 
just a nominal amount, it may never be 
spent. 


Mr. Foulds: Yes. 


Miss Crittenden: In point of fact it could 
be $25,000— 


Mr. Foulds: It could be more. 


Miss Crittenden: —if a tragedy occurred. 
It’s a mechanism to allow a ministry to meet 
an emergency. 


My. Foulds: Fine. 


Mr. B. Newman: That is not for organiza- 
tions only? 


Miss Crittenden: No. 


Mr. B. Newman: I have a constituent who 
is attempting to get the money from an estate 
in Yugoslavia, but she happens to be on wel- 
fare in the city of Windsor. Could she get 
assistance to go to Yugoslavia to contest the 
estate so that she could get off welfare? 


Mrs. Campbell: Don’t be so optimistic. 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman— 


Mr. B. Newman: She cannot afford to go 
over there; and if she doesn’t go over there 
and contest the estate, it goes to the rela- 
tives in Yugoslavia. Whereas, if you assisted 
her to go over there to fight the case, then 
she could come back and get off welfare 
because she would get funds. 


Mrs. Campbell: If she won. 
Mr. B. Newman: If she won; that’s right. 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, perhaps 
Mr. Newman could give us the circumstances 
of that case and we could see whether there 
is any other way of collecting this money. 


Mr. B. Newman: All right. I will provide 
you with a letter on that, and perhaps you 
could look into it and see if there is some 
way that she can be helped. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
question on this. As you know, under the 
law, people who act as trustees or as board 
members of various agencies, can become 
personally liable in the event of a default 
or closing down. This has caused many of 
the poor not to want to get involved, be- 
cause they can’t afford to pay salaries or 
anything of this kind out of their income. 
Would that help a situation like that? 


If you had a day nursery that was going 
to close down because of lack of funding, 
would this money be available so that there 
wouldn’t be a call on the individuals for a 
period of time to continue out of their own 
pockets? 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, that situa- 
tion has never been brought to our atten- 
tion. The vote has been used in the past 
when, for example, we closed Warrendale 
and the government had to start paying for 
the operation the following day. Or the time 
Mom White’s was closed and we had to start 
paying to care for the children taken out of 
that residence. Or when a home for the aged 
went bankrupt down in the Ottawa Valley 
and we had to operate it, then had to start 
paying the bills the following day. We have 
to have a mechanism to plug in immediately 
to deal with an emergency. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, without 
labouring the point, I wonder if this is a 
situation which the ministry could look into, 
because I think it is now agreed by all 
parties that it is important to have the poor 
serving on these various boards as trustees; 
and if they are precluded for this reason 
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perhaps something could be looked at under 
this vote. 

Mr. Chairman, on the completion of this 
vote, I wonder if it wouldn’t be a good time 
for us to rise before we get into vote 2602 
because of the Anti-Poverty Coalition people 
coming here. 


Mr. Chairman: I would be happy to. Are 
there further questions on item 11? Carried. 


I move that we adjourn, Mr. Minister. 
Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Have a good weekend. 


Mr. E. P. Morningstar (Welland): When 
do we meet again, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. B. Newman: When is our next meet- 
ing? 
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Mr. Chairman: Monday afternoon at 3 
o'clock. 

Mr. Morningstar: At 3 o'clock. 

Mr. Chairman: Before the committee 


leaves I would prefer to continue with these 
estimates to their conclusion, rather than— 


Mrs. Campbell: That was the undertaking 
you gave to us, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Right. I wouldn’t like to 
go back to Colleges and Universities at the 
present time, to jump all over the lot. 


Mrs. Campbell: No, sir. It’s too difficult. 
Mr. Morningstar: Youre the boss, Mr. 
Chairman. 


The committee adjoumed at 12:25 o'clock, 
p-m. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


The committee met at 3:15 o'clock, p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


(continued ) 
On vote 2602: 


Hon. R. Brunelle (Minister of Community 
and Social Services): Mr. Chairman, there 
have been many questions raised about the 
income security review; and since Mr. Glen 
Heagle, who is the executive director of that 
division is here, if it is agreeable with the 
members, we could ask him to give a short 
presentation and outline who the members of 
his task force are, the work they are doing 
and what their goals are. 


Mr. G. Heagle (Executive Director, Income 
Security Division): Mr. Chairman, the fed- 
eral-provincial income security review was 
initiated in April, 1973, by the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, Mr. Lalonde. 
The goal was reform and rationalization of 
the income security system per se. Ontario 
took a slightly broader view than that and 
insisted on including all aspects of income 
security, such as taxation, housing, services 
in kind, etc. This was accepted. 


The federal-provincial review is organized 
under the overall direction of the ministers of 
welfare. There is a senior steering committee 
of the deputy ministers of welfare, which is 
responsible for both the overall direction of 
the review and for questions relating to 
financing and jurisdiction. 


The review has three working parties, one 
on employment, one on social services and 
one on income maintenance. I think if mem- 
bers look at those broad areas they can see 
that there is an attempt to take a broad view 
and to link related areas. 


The working party on employment is pri- 
marily charged with three tasks; and I should 
add that officials of Canada Manpower and 
Immigration are also involved in this par- 
ticular working party. Their intent is to: 


1. Reduce barriers to employment; 2. Do a 
better job of finding jobs for people; and 
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83. Develop a community employment frame- 
work, 


In that regard community employment is 
in effect job creation programme on a longer- 
term basis than LIP and programmes of that 
type. 

I might add that Mr. Deans mentioned 
earlier the problems of mothers, and Ontario 
has taken a very firm position that community 
employment should be oriented towards a re- 
habilitative aspect for people such as mothers, 
where they would get some form of experi- 
ence in returning to the labour force or would 
be given an alternative to simply staying at 
home; in short, an opportunity to contribute. 


The social services working party has only 
been operating for about four months; its 
fundamental objective is to find a new frame- 
work for social services. I am afraid I can’t 
give members too many details on that be- 
cause of the short duration. 


The income maintenance working party 
has been operating for approximately a year. 
Initially it was involved primarily with in- 
terim changes in programmes—the changes for 
the OAS-GIS, changes in family allowance, 
and most particularly significant changes in 
the Canada Pension Plan. In that regard, I 


should note that Ontario was really respon- 


sible for not only seizing the initiative on 
major reform in CPP, but also for developing 
an econometric model for CPP changes and 
distributing that, not only to the federal gov- 
ernment, but also to the other provinces. 


Once the interim changes were over, the 
income maintenance working party shifted to 
two major thrusts. The first is the develop- 
ment of an income supplementation pro- 
gramme. We tend to refer to that as the 
missing brick. We have no effective, compre- 
hensive method of supplementing the work- 
ing poor at this point in time, and we feel 
that this is really the keystone for any future 
evolution of income security. 


The second major thrust is the evolution of 
social insurance, and I think the intent there 
clearly is that income security is for everyone 
and we want to build as broad and compre- 
hensive a protective social security base as 
is possible. 
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Ontario is more or less in agreement that 
these are the key issues at this point in time. 
But we are also interested in such major 
aspects as tax integration, and most par- 
ticularly a reduction of the number of pro- 
grammes and integration in overall pro- 
grammes. 


In the province we have set up a rather 
broadly based organization to deal with the 
review. It’s under the general aegis of the 
cabinet committee on social development. 
There is a senior steering committee of 
primarily assistant deputies and deputies from 
the social development policy field — Com- 
munity and Social Services, Treasury, Labour 
and Housing. I should add that until recently 
we had a representative from the municipali- 
ties. Mr. Anderson, when he was a commis- 
sioner from Toronto, served on the com- 
mittee. That appointment is now vacant and 
when we move into phase 2 we will have 
another municipal representative. We also 
have links with the Municipal Welfare Of- 
ficers’ Association; so we have some form of 
input. 

To date the efforts of the task force on 
income security, as it’s known in Ontario, 
have been devoted to the development of 
overall income security policies, programme 
development and examining alternative ap- 
proaches to such issues as supplementing the 
working poor. I should add that the province 
recognized one can’t simply wait for a 
utopian system to develop overnight. On 
anything as diverse, and in some ways as 
fragmented as income security, that clearly 
isn't going to happen instantly. The GAINS 
package—the GAINS for the aged, the dis- 
abled and the blind—the drugs, etc.; were 
interim initiatives in further evolution. 


At the moment I would say the income 
maintenance working party, having been in 
operation longest and being furthest down 
the line, is now really coming to some very 
difficult and contentious alternatives in ap- 
proaches to income maintenance. Once the 
meetings are reinstituted in July, we'll see 
exactly how far we are prepared to go with 
various provinces and the federal government. 


Mr. Chairman: Mrs. Campbell, have you— 


Mrs. M. Campbell (St. George): I was very 
interested in hearing these remarks as they 
pertain to this vote. I was a little concerned 
as I came in to find that apparenly you are 
mot prepared at this time to discuss the 
GAINS programme. Is that so? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We can discuss it in 
‘tthe broad context of GAINS. I had indicated 
flast week, if you recall— 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —that it had been in- 
tended to introduce it in the Legislature at 
the end of last week but it will now be intro- 
duced this week. 


Interjections by hon. members. 


Mr. B. Newman (Windsor-Walkerville): 
What gives? 


Mrs. Campbell: It’s the same thing as 
happens every time. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, it’s your 
responsibility to get these people up here— 
It’s horrible. 


Mrs. Campbell: The Tories have never 
been notably concerned about people and the 
fact they never get to these meetings is 
evidence of it, in my view. 


Mr. B. Newman: They are around to col- 
lect the cheques though, aren’t they? 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Chairman is 
representing the Conservative Party. 


here 


Mrs. Campbell: In view of the fact this is 
the one interim.programme which has been 
brought forward, I would like very much to 
have a discussion on this aspect of this vote 
at this time. 


We have fought the battle of income main- 
tenance in this committee, I fought it last 
year; and according to what I heard last 
year it’s been going on for some years. 


It’s very difficult to try to approach it 
without having the facts before us as to what 
this particular programme means. Like every 
member in the House, I am sure, I have been 
asked a number of questions since it was 
announced and I haven’t been able to give 
very definitive answers. 


You may recall I was concerned at the 
time it was introduced and asked in the House 
what provision this government had made 
for ensuring that rents would be stabilized so 
that we didn’t just let the money the people 
would receive through GAINS go right back, 
for example to OHC or to other landlords. I 
haven’t had an answer on that yet. Is that 
answer ready? Because it may be a meaning- 
less thing, certainly in my area, in the area 
of Metro Toronto, if that problem is not re- 
solved in this programme. Certainly I would 
like assurance that OHC is not going to move 
in and up the rents. 


I would like to know what discussion there 
has been with the federal government, with 
CMHC, to see whether they would be pre- 
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ae to hold the line on rents in OHC 
ousing. 

Beyond that, of course, we have to look at 
the problems of people living in the con- 
ventional mode in the city and what you are 
doing about that. That, to me, is one of the 
major developments in this particular vote. 

I don’t intend to spend my time going over 
all of the things I said last year about the 
programmes because it is self-evident. I have 
pointed out the terrible se that people 
in certain areas experience as families under 
our welfare schemes. Last year I dwelt very 
heavily on the aspect of the disabled, as the 
minister I am sure will recall, because I felt 
they were the ones who were really suffering 
the most. They are the ones who are now 
asking me about the programme. 

I would like to stop at this moment and 
hear any comment that is available to us at 
this time on this programme from the 
minister. 


Mr. E. W. Martel (Sudbury East): They 
are going to get $217. 


Mrs. Campbell: Isn't it $216.67 or some- 
thing; it isn’t quite $217. 


Mr. Martel: Fairly close, yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: But that’s as of July 1; 
they don’t have it now. When we are at this 
vote with the material before us, perhaps 
the minister could enlighten me, because I 
am concerned about it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well first, Mrs. Camp- 
bell, you mentioned in your remarks about 
housing. It is quite true, of course, that we 
work very closely with the housing ministry. 
I know the minister himself and his officials 
have ongoing discussions with their counter- 
parts in Ottawa about this question of 
housing. 


The reference to GAINS— 


Mrs. Campbell: Is that all that can be 
said about the GAINS programme? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well you know, when 
it comes to shelter allowance, we pay up 
to the maximum as indicated under our regu- 
lations, and we amended our regulations last 
fall whereby we removed the ceiling under 
supplementary aid. We removed the ceiling 
of $20 per person and now we subsidize 
this at the amount of 80 per cent, which is 
a substantial— 


Mr. Martel: Yes; but you have to step on 
them, jump on their head to try and get 
them to pay it, that’s all. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Pardon? 


Mr. Martel: It’s a bit of a problem. You 
almost have to fight with them—well you 
have to fight with them to get them to even 
consider payment. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well— 


Mr. Martel: That’s the back door. Why 
don’t you try the BC approach which does 
pay the actual rental, up to $180 per family 
and escalated down the line? Why don’t we 
stop playing around? If the poverty report 
in 1970 indicated that the people on social 
security, or the working poor in Canada, are 
paying up to 50 per cent of their income 
on rent, and we can sit around continuously, 
as we have for the last four years, and wring 
our hands in dismay and not do a damn 
thing about it, it’s just all nonsense when 
you talk about freeing the special assistance 
and all this. What you are really afraid of is 
that the second you pay that the landlord 
will increase the rent. You know it and I 
know it. What you do to stop it is you put 
in rental fees as necessary. Again, Barrett has 
done that. 


Mrs. Campbell: This is what I am really 
concerned about. I think: Mr. Heagle said 
last time it was quite true there was a real 
problem. There is a problem in calling OHC 
rent-geared-to-income housing, because the 
handicapped with less income pay more rent 
than, for instance, the senior citizen. 


Mr. Martel: What about those who don’t 


- have any housing at all? 


Mrs. Campbell: Well this is true. 
Mr. Martel; It’s even worse for them. 


Mrs. Campbell: I have to start some place, 
that’s my problem. If I can’t get an answer 
on OHC rental agreements, where in the 
world am I with the conventional landlords? 
The member for Sudbury East was pointing 
out that I was zeroing in on the OHC and 
not showing sufficient concern about those 
who were not able to get into OHC. My 
point is that you have to start some place. 
If you don’t even have agreement from OHC, 
then I know you have nothing coming for- 
ward to help those who aren’t in OHC. 


Mr. Martel: That is what I claim. The 
ones who are outside of OHC at present are 
even worse off than those who are in OHC 
at the present time who might see a change 
in the agreements. There might be an in- 
crease there, but they still won’t even be 
nearly as impoverished as those who are 
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in private tenancy now. Nothing can be done 
to assist them. 


Mrs. Campbell: I’m aware of this. I must 
say that my approach in politics is that of 
trying to perform the possible first. The 
possible here, and the thing that has to 
come first, is the OHC housing agreement. 
Certainly in rent supplement situations there 
should be a very. clear position for these 
people. What in fact has been done? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: As I said, Mr. Chair- 
man, the Ministry of Housing has a task 
force on this very question, There will have 
to be rationalization when the GAINS pro- 
gramme takes effect on July 1, whereby a 
single person will be eligible for $2,600 a 
year, and a married couple who are both 
eligible will have double the amount. I 
think there has to be a rationalization. My 
understanding, and I’m referring to those 
who are in Ontario Housing, is that rents 
have been frozen now since May, 1972 or 
1973. 


Mr. Martel: It goes back further than 
1973, doesn’t it? 


Mrs. Campbell: You will find that isn’t 
true, because in some projects in Toronto 
the rents have been increased. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: 
housing authority. 


Metro has its own 


Mrs. Campbell: I’m aware of Metro’s hous- 
ing authority. This is OHC. In some cases, 
the advice is that they have to go up as in- 
come goes up; in other cases, they do not. 
It’s quite a hodge-podge and I’m prepared 
to take that up with our housing ministry. 

And there, of course, is the matter of 
Metro housing, which is basically citizen 
housing. What agreement is there with Metro 
on this situation? What agreements are there 
with anybody to ensure that the people who 
get this income will not lose it all in rents? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, I can 
appreciate Mrs. Campbell’s interest and re- 
quest for information but it comes more under 
the Ministry of Housing. We pay the maxi- 
mum we have for shelter allowance and in 
addition we can supplement this through our 
supplementary aid. This whole question of 
rents for senior citizens and others under 
Ontario Housing is one that is under very 
active review by the two levels of govern- 
ment, the federal and the provincial. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, Mr. Chairman— 


Mr. Martel: I was writing to the Minister 
of Education (Mr. Wells), when he was min- 
ister here, about rent supplements. The depu- 
ty minister of the day was one Mr. Borczack; 
we had great exchanges of correspondence. 
You will recall the Premier (Mr. Davis) get- 
ting up in the House very indignant because 
I happened to have cussed a little bit in one 
of the letters to the minister of the day. We’ve 
been arguing this as far back as I can re- 
member; and the government has done virtu- 
ally nothing. 


Mrs. Campbell: You see, Mr. Chairman, 
what concerns me is that it can be almost a 
heartless thing—to make an announcement in 
the way in which the GAINS programme was 
announced—to give people hope that this 
really meant they’d have some disposable in- 
come, and then not take the steps necessary 
to insure that. 


However, may I ask now if you will out- 
line your proposals as they will come for- 
ward to the House, because this committee 
surely has to have that, since it is the com- 
mittee dealing with this subject; and we’re 
at that vote. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We're certainly, Mr. 
Chairman, prepared to discuss GAINS. At 
the same time, GAINS will be new legislation 
which will be fully discussed by the various 
ministers responsible. There will be ample 
opportunity to discuss and to make adjust- 
ments if necessary. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, may I then ask this 
question: When it comes to those on supple- 
ment, is it full supplement or is it any sup- 
plement that will make them eligible for the 
increase? The drug programme is what I 
guess I was thinking of mainly. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, the 
eligibility for the drug programme is that of 
course those who are on GAINS will be 
eligible. Those who are not on GAINS, but 
who are recipients under the Family Benefits 
Act, are now eligible as of April 1. Then 
come Sept. 1, all those on social assistance, 
those on general welfare assistance, will be 
eligible. So this year every recipient under 
social assistance will be eligible for drug 
assistance. 


Mrs. Campbell: Then insofar as the dis- 
abled are concerned, apart from the blind 
who are readily identifiable, are you talking 
in degrees of disability or is it anyone on a 
disability programme now who will be en- 
titled to this increase in income? 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It will be those who are 
considered physically blind and/or physically 
disabled and permanently unemployable. 


Mr. B. Newman: Will that include persons 
on workmen’s compensation? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Could be; yes. Of 
course, their income will have to be taken 
into consideration. 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, but will they be 
eligible for the free drugs? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: For the free drugs? 
Mr. B. Newman: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well, if they are in the 
GAINS programme, certainly. All recipients 
of GAINS are eligible for the— 


Mr. B. Newman: Well, they may not neces- 
sarily be on the GAINS programme; they 
may simply have that basic minimum. But if 
you deny them the drug programme, then 
youre penalizing them, you’re discriminating 
against them. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well again, Mr. Chair- 
man, those who are eligible for prescribed 
drugs will be those on the GAINS program- 
me and all those who are on social assist- 
ance. 


Mr. B. Newman: Well they're not on 
social assistance. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I don’t know if you 
are referring to low wage earners. There are 
many persons who are receiving Workmen’s 
Compensation Board benefits who are just 
temporarily out of work. They could be eli- 
gible, at the discretion of the local munici- 
pality, for drug assistance. 


Mr. B. Newman: How about those who are 
permanently disabled and are getting their 
maximum in workmen’s compensation, it still 
may put them in a poor category? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Are they not eligible 
now if they are totally disabled and receiv- 
ing 100 per cent disability on workmen’s 
compensation? Are they not eligible now for 
prescribed drugs? 


Mr. B. Newman: I don’t know. I’m asking 
the minister. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I would think so. 


Mr. Martel: The only one who gets protec- 
tion, if it is a family situation, is the father; 
and he only gets drugs if they are related to 
the injury— 
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Mrs. Campbell: Injury? 
Mr. B. Newman: Injury? 


Mr. Martel: —the disability! But he gets 
nothing in terms of protection or drugs for 
the remainder of his family. Although he can 
get OHIP, if he’s not working, by one of 
two routes: The disability route or the fact 
that he has no income and then can get 
OHIP either at a reduced premium or no 
premium. But he is not covered for drugs. 
We are talking about 1,000 cases that the 
minister has on file. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well again, I am uneasy 
with the answer to a question: Will all of 
those people who are in receipt of disability 
assistance under FBA be entitled to the in- 
come of $50 a week—or whatever it is—will 
they all be entitled? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Each case will be 
looked at individually. We have that informa- 
tion on file now. We have this in our FBA 


file. 


Mr. Martel: What about the room and 
board situation for a handicapped person? As 
you know, at the present time if he is room- 
ing and boarding because he can’t look after 
himself he takes a terrible lacing from this 
government. In fact he doesn’t get close to 
the maximum. He gets a room and board al- 
lowance, a very miniscule amount; and if you 
beg you get $15 for transportation. But he 
doesn’t come close to the $170. 

What is going to happen in that situation? 
Does he, in fact, get the full $217, roughly, 
if he is in a room and board situation; or are 
you going to chisel on that? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I would think he would 
be eligible. 


Mr. Martel: For the full $217? That’s all 
I want to know. 


Except you are going to chisel on the wife. 
If he happens to be married and he is eligible 
for $217, roughly, you will then water down 
the income of the wife, and a child let’s say. 
They wouldn’t get the same amount they 
would if he was on a FBA would they? 


Mrs. Campbell: Or in the case I cited of 
the mother who has a child who is handi- 
capped; have you determined in that case, 
for example, that you will not cut the mother 
down further when the child’s income goes 
up? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Generally speaking, Mr. 
Chairman, those who will be receiving GAINS 
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and also receiving family benefits, will all be 
in a better position. 


Mr. Martel: Why doesn’t the minister 
bring in Mr. Alfieri—he’s handling the pro- 
gramme—and get some answers? 


Mrs. Campbell: Could we talk to him? I 
would like to hear him, whoever he is. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Alfieri is here somewhere, 
I saw him today. Has he left? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well let’s use a specific 
case. Say a person who is— 


Mr. Martel: A husband who is crippled. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, a husband who is 
crippled and— 


Mr. Martel: And a mother and child. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: A man and wife; the 
husband permanently disabled—and with how 
many children? 


Mr. Martel: One child. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Brunelle: And with one child. 
I'll have to ask my family benefits people. 
Let’s say the child is 10 years of age. 


Mr. Martel: Ten years of age. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: What would the pay- 
ments be now under family benefits—for a 
man and wife with one 10-year-old child— 


what would they be getting; the maximum? 
We have Mr. Bill Smith here. 


Mr... W. G. Smith (Director, Provincial 
Benefits): I don’t have that example with me. 


Interjections by hon. members. 


Mr. Martel: Oh God! You’ve got a hand- 
book there, don’t you? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You could figure it 
out, couldn’t you? 


Mr. B. Newman: What example have you 
got for the last time. 


Mrs, Campbell: What example could he 
give us? 


Mr. W. G. Smith: I have a mother with 
three children; would you settle for that? 


Mr. Martel: If you hand me the handbook 
I'll figure it out for you. 


Mr. W. G, Smith: I can figure it out too. 


Mr. Martel: It is my understanding that 
you will in fact cut it off. The ordinary 
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needs portion allocated for the mother will 
be somewhat reduced, so that in fact when 
you are finished calculating for that specific 
family of three we are talking about less 
than $15 a month increase over the old 


schedule. 


Now I don’t think I am very far wrong. 
That is where the delusion comes, the hard- 
ship. Families who thought at last they were 
going to get a break really aren't. Because 
you are going to cut the amount the mother 
would receive down substantially and their 
total income is going to be very little more. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Again I would like to 
reiterate, Mr. Chairman— 


Mr. Martel: You can reiterate all you like. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Everyone will gain, 
no one will receive less than they were re- 
ceiving. Some will receive substantially more. 
As I indicated early last week, there is no 
doubt those who are having considerable 
difficulty in looking after their needs are 
those with children. And I believe this is 
an area where we have to provide adjust- 
ment and more assistance. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Minister, that is where 
the least raise is going to be. The single 
handicapped person will get a substantial 
raise, thank God— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: And the GAINS pro- 
gramme is— 


Mr. Martel: Let me finish! But the married 
man who is totally disabled, who thought at 
last I will get a basic $217 and they will 
add to that; in fact the ordinary needs por- 
tion ascribed to the wife will be somewhat 
reduced. So that a family of three, which 
before thought they were going to get $217 
plus whatever was allowed for the wife— 
$105, I believe, and then an additional 
amount for the child—and who thought they 
were going to get a substantial raise, will 
probably get $15, and at most $20 a month 
raise. They don’t get nearly what they had 
anticipated at the time of the announcement. 
That is the point I am trying to make. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There is no doubt it 
could be that some may not be as high as 
the expectations. But again— 


Mr. Martel: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: On this whole question 
of the GAINS programme, Mr. Chairman, the 
legislation will be introduced this week. It 
will be fully debated, as with all legislation 
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before the House, and there could be adjust- 
ments. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Minister, an adjustment 
in this Legislature? Come on. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Were there not ad- 
justments made in the tax reform bill? There 
were substantial adjustments made. 


Mr. Martel: I am saying it is a great 
increase for the handicapped who are single, 
and it is of tremendous benefit to the senior 
citizen; we all appreciate that. I am saying 
that in families where the father is handi- 
capped, the raise will not be nearly as great. 
I suspect in a room and board situation, that 
is exactly the way you will continue to pay it 
as room and board. Maybe you will allow. 
like Barrett has, $40 per person more; I 
doubt it. But I suspect in a room and board 
situation that person will not get to the $217 
a month. I haven't seen the legislation yet, 
but T’ll bet you; am I right or wrong? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, you 
know, just— 


Mr. Martel: Just tell me. Will a single 
person on room and board get the full $217? 
Yes or no? He will get the full $216.67 if 
he is in a room and board situation? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: A single person en- 
titled to GAINS will get the full amount of 
GAINS, $216.67. 


Mr. Martel: As it now stands under the 
Act, Mr. Minister, he is entitled to—what is 
it, roughly $170 maximum. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Under the GAINS pro- 
gramme a single person will get the full 
entitlement. 


Mr. Martel: He will get the full amount? 
Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, definitely. 
Mr. Martel: I hope I am wrong. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Also, I would like to 
remind the hon. members, Mr. Chairman, that 
when the provincial Treasurer (Mr. White) 
presented his budget this year and announced 
the GAINS programme, he said the GAINS 
programme and the improved tax credit sys- 
tem are an important step toward a compre- 
hensive guaranteed income system for Ontario 
citizens. The government intends to build on 
these advances and to invite suggestions from 
interested groups for improvements to these 
programmes in the future, And he repeated 
this in other terminology. So this GAINS pro- 


gramme is a good programme, but it is not 
the end-all, There will be improvements; 
there have to be improvements. 


Mr. Martel: No one is objecting to what 
you ve got there. In fact we have been advo- 
cating it for a long time. All I am concemed 
about is to see where you are going to chisel 
a little bit. And I hope I am wrong about the 
room and board situation. | 


Hon. Mr, Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, the hon. 
member’s words are not appropriate. It’s not 
a question of chiselling. , 


Mr. Martel: Oh! 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: This programme is 
oing to cost, I believe it’s something over 
$70 million, This is a lot of money, It’s a 
good programme and it’s needed; aid as indi- 


cated, there will be further improvements. 


Mrs, Campbell: Mr, Chairman, again I am 
concerned about the case I had where the 
mother is tied down hand and! foot, 365 days 
in the year, 24 hours of every day. This child, 
21 years of age, now gets disability benefits. 
I am convinced that if this goes up the 
mother's income will go down. 


You have said to me she could get home- 
makers’ service, and I am working on it to 
see if I can effect that. It seems to me wrong 
that she should be placed in a position where 
she loses because her daughter gains. I hope 
that is covered when the programme is 
brought in. I hope that everyone who is in 
receipt of FBA benefits related to a handicap 
will be eligible, that we won't suddenly find 
there are degrees of eligibility or degrees of 
handicap which have to be taken into con- 
sideration. 


I am thinking very much of those between 
60 and 65. The reason I didn’t raise this 
earlier was because my experience in my 
riding is that most of these people are on the 
disability assistance under FBA, therefore I 
felt they were covered. I hope that is still 
true; that we don’t have the kind: of distinc- 
tions we have at present in transportation, 
where if you are in a wheelchair you get $30 
and if you are not in a wheelchair you get 
$15. I hope we are not going to have that 
kind of approach to this programme. 


Id like to make it clear, Mn, Chairman, 
that I do congratulate this government on 
bringing this in. But I would like it better if 
we had a clearer understanding of its effects. 
I would have hoped that since the Treasurer 
introduced his budget some months ago some 
of these things could have been ironed out. 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I think, Mr. Chairman, 
that it was. certainly the hope of the govern- 
ment to introduce GAINS earlier, but the 
time of the House was taken up for over a 


month by the debate on the land) tax bill. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s the point. This is an 
interesting sort of overview of the priorities 
of this government, I would say, because this 
programme when it was announced gave an 
awful lot of people a great deal of heart to 


go on. 
Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: And yet it is the pro- 
gramme which is delayed. I hope it’s ready 
for July 1. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: I don’t know whether any- 
one else wants to address themselves to 
GAINS, so Ill close off that portion of my 
remarks. 


Mr. Martel: Where did Mr. Heagle go? He 
was there and left. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: He'll be back. 


Mr. Martel: I wanted to discuss his state- 
ment. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: He'll be back. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Minister, you are almost as 
bad as Eric Winkler. 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh that couldn’t be; no 
one could be that bad. 


Mr. Martel: I don’t want to talk about 
generalities, go ahead. When I start I am not 
going to stop for a while. 


Mrs. Campbell: If I may, I will get started 
into this business of the vote on vocational 
rehabilitation living allowances and expenses. 
I notice the breakdown on page 60 for this 
item. Can anybody tell me how many people 
were started through this programme in the 
last year; how many completed; what the 
successes were, and what the failures were; 
and the reasons for either? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Peter Crichton is 
the director of our rehabilitation branch. 
Next to him is Mr. Johns. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Minister, do you intend 
to discuss this section under two different 
headings; and then later under capital grants 
in the next vote? It seems to me— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I think this is the 
appropriate vote, the transfer payments. 


Mr. Martel: Are sheltered workshops, and 
residential and sport facilities for young 
adults and senior citizens in the next vote? 
We are talking about benefits in this vote and 
it’s split. How in god’s name are we going 
to— 


Miss D. Crittenden (Deputy Minister): It’s 
all in this vote, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Martel: There is $600,000 in the next 
vote for sheltered workshops. There are just 
35. Do you want to talk about it all here 
or do you want to talk about— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: How would it be, Mr. 
Chairman, if we commence now, I think this 
is the appropriate vote, to discuss the assist- 
ance? On the next vote— 


Mr. Martel: As I say, we are going to 
come back to— 


Mr. P. Crichton (Director, Rehabilitation 
Bureau): Mr. Chairman, new entrants into 
the programme or new cases opened in 1973- 
1974, totalled 3,746. The number of people 
successfully rehabilitated totalled 1,501. Peo- 
ple may be involved in this programme for 
more than one year, so it’s not a true repre- 
sentation of entering and leaving. The time 
involvement is varied depending on the nature 
of the disability and the complexity of the 
training. Those are your gross figures in terms 
of entry and leaving. 

The reasons for lack of success in the pro- 
gramme are many and varied due to the 
complexity of the disability. In other words, 
one’s ability to maintain himself in a com- 
petitive training programme or in competi- 
tive employment may be due to lack of moti- 
vation. There may be a variety of reasons 
why one cannot become successfully rehabili- 
tated in the vocational sense. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to know what happens to the person who 
needs to be upgraded, if that is the proper 
word, whose experience has all been of a 
physical nature in employment, who can no 
longer do that kind of work and who has 
language problems? What do you do with 
them? Do they have assistance through this 
course? 


Mr. Crichton: In terms of total rehabilita- 
tion we will provide almost any service neces- 
sary to help him gain re-employment or gain 
employment a first time. If it’s a question of 
language ability, if he speaks a language other 
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than English, we will provide him with an 
English as a second language course as part 
of the total package. 


Mrs. Campbell: What about the person 
who speaks a language but neither reads nor 
writes his own language and really has to be 
trained in his own language first? Is that 
provided for? 


Mr. Crichton: The primary objective is to 
gain employment for the individual and to 
get skills necessary to obtain employment. If 
those skills can be acquired in his own lan- 
guage and the training is available, it would 
be provided in that language. 


Mrs. Campbell: If the training is available? 
I think you’ve misunderstood the question. 
Many people in Metropolitan Toronto do not 
have reading and writing skills in their own 
language and in order to be taught English 
they first have to learn their own language. 
Was the gentleman not aware of that? 


Mr. Crichton: If that was necessary. to 
learn an occupation, yes, we would provide 
them with that service. 


Mrs. Campbell: I am thinking of the per- 
son who has come out of the work force from 
a purely labouring position in which they can 
no longer continue. I would think in that case 
the language skills would be important in the 
retraining or rehabilitation of that person. 
Would that not be so? 


Mr. Crichton: We would purchase the 
necessary language training or grammar 
training in order for the person to learn the 
skill in whatever language it is available. 


Mrs. Campbell: Have you done that? 


Mr. Crichton: We'll have to get you a 
specific answer on that, with respect to spe- 
cific cases. The answer is we do have the 
capability to that and we would do it if it 
was necessary to acquire the skills. 


If you have a bricklayer, for example, who 
wants to be retrained as an accountant and 
needs necessary language skills in order to 
take that kind of training, we will provide 
him with the necessary language training 
programme. 


If you want a specific answer as to how 
many individuals we’ve trained in this man- 
ner, well have to provide you with that at a 
later date. We don’t have that here. 


Mrs. Campbell: I would like to have it, 
because I wonder if that isn’t, perhaps, part 
of the lack of success in some cases. 
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Mr. Crichton: It is possible. We would 
have to get you further details on that. 


Mrs. Campbell: As far as I’m concerned, 
I would like that information. I would have 
thought that perhaps when we’re into this 
vote it would have been available, because 
it seems to me it’s rather important in assess- 
ing the viability of the programme. 


I have said before I have never been very 
happy about any of the rehabilitation facili- 
ties or services, either in this ministry or 
under the workmen’s compensation type of 
rehabilitation programme. It seems to discard 
a lot of people because they have had ex- 
perience as labourers, and really, it’s almost 
taken for granted they cannot learn skills in 
other areas. I think it’s important we should 
know this. 


What about the workshop programme? 
Again, there are workshops and workshops. 
Some of them, I think, are effective. I know 
in my riding I have one man who is in a 
wheelchair and was very interested in the 
workshop, but he couldn’t afford to go to it. 
He’s a young man and it seems to me it’s sad 
if you’ve got a programme which he can use 
and he can’t get to it because he can’t af- 
ford it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The sheltered work- 
shop programme, Mr. Chairman, comes under 
the next vote but we could— 


Mrs. Campbell: I thought we had just 
discussed that; I’m sorry. I’m perfectly will- 
ing to discuss it in another vote, but I 
thought it was concluded that we would be 
discussing that here. I won’t make any 
further remarks then on workshops. I'll wait 
for the next vote, if that is the ruling. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Newman. 


Mr. B. Newman: I wanted to ask what 
involvement there is on the part of a ministry 
with a workmen’s compensation individual 
who is not being rehabilitated by workmen’s 
compensation, who gets a disability pension 
that in no way is sufficient for survival; who 
has a low back injury and is not going to 
be employed by any industry because of it. 
As soon as they find he has a low back 
injury he is taboo. They will not touch him 
in any of the bigger plants. He may only be 
able to get employment in one of the mini- 
mum wage industries. What does the min- 
istry do in a case like that? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well Mr. Chairman, 
we work very closely with the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, and as the hon. mem- 
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ber knows they have quite a rehabilitation 
programme. 


Mr. B. Newman: I just answered that, 
Mr. Minister. This is not solving the problem. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: If for some reason 
they decide it doesn’t come under their— 


Mr. B. Newman: Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion are not solving the problem. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: If it is not possible 
to provide assistance under their programme, 
then we will provide assistance through our 
own programme; and this happens many 
times. 


Mr. B. Newman: You will follow up? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: 
remark on this? 


Mr. Crichton: Yes, Mr. Minister. That is 
the case. At the present time, technically 
speaking, the Act does restrict us in providing 
services to WCB clientele. But where WCB 
is not able to provide the service to the 
individual then we are providing that service 
through BRS. 


Mr. Martel: Do you assess the WCBOP 
Mr. Crichton: Pardon? 


Did you wish to 


Mr. Martel: Do you assess the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board? 


Mr. Crichton: No, we do not. 


Mr. Martel: Why not? This is the point I 
argued last year. What in God’s name are 
we doing having the public subsidize some 
corporation? And that’s in fact what we are 
doing. The corporation, if they retrain the 
man through the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, would pay an assessment to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board for that retraining 
programme. If they are in schedule 2 they 
pay the full shot themselves. If they are in 
schedule 1 they pay an insurance premium. 
Now why in God’s name does the province 
pick up the tab for some corporation? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, we do 
not subsidize— 


Mr. Martel: Sure we do. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —the industry, as the 
hon. members knows— 


Mr. Martel: What do you mean we are 
not subsidizing the industry? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: As the hon. member 
knows, Workmen’s Compensation cases deal- 


ing with disability pensions or benefit are 
based on the accident. What often happens 
is that a person may have some ailment that 
is not due to the accident and therefore 
that is why we— 


Mr. Martel: Oh come on. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —will provide assist- 
ance under our programmes. 


Mr. Martel: You have all kinds of people 
on family benefits—1,000 cases to be exact— 
who are there via industrial accidents in this 
province. When we give them an FBA pen- 
sion, which God knows they need to live on, 
what in fact we are doing is relieving the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. We are re- 
lieving the industrialists of this province of 
having to look after their responsibility, 
which is the well being of those people who 
were hurt when they worked for the com- 


pany. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well Mr. Chairman, 
again I would say that the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board is a very efficient and a very 
responsible board. If the disability can be 
traced to an industrial accident, they will 
provide the assistance. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Minister, I don’t like to 
say this, but I am sorry, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, when it comes to an 
industrial accident from which a man has 
indicated he is partially disabled, flops miser- 
ably. 


Mrs. Campbell: He is dead if he is only 
partially fit for light duties. 


Mr. Martel: The second the doctor says 
you are ready for suitable employment; zap, 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board pay- 
ment is cut in half. It has no relationship 
to his ability to earn. They base it on the 
degree of physical disability. 

T don’t care, anybody that’s got a 30 per 
cent back disability isn’t going back to work, 
at least not in construction, not in mining, not 
in manufacturing. They end up in the gar- 
bage can; they end up on the welfare rolls 
and they end up on family benefits pensions. 
I am telling you, the ones we retain are the 
ones we support. We are doing industry a 
favour. They should be supporting those 
people, not the province; and not the tax- 
payers of the province either. The day we 
start paying a man not on how much his 
body is disabled but with his ability to earn 
as the criterion, then in fact we'll make tre- 
mendous strides as a province; but not until 
we do that. 
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T've seen too many, you see, who have the 
grade 5, 6, 7 in education; people of the 
ethnic community who came to Ontario with 
limited education, who work im heavy indius- 
try, underground mining and surface work; 
who once they are injured just don’t get back 
in again, there are no jobs in northern Ontario 
for those people. 


Mrs, Campbell: There are no jobs here 
either. 


Mr. Martel: You can't bring them to the 
south because they couldn’t even start to buy 
a home. They end up on welfare and they 
end up on family benefits, 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We certainly recognize 
the need. I know every member has cases 
brought to him; and I certainly recognize the 
need, there is certainly a need. I am optimis- 
tic that— 


Mr. Martel: We should assess the WCBO 
then. 


Hon, Mr. Brunelle: Pardon? 


Mr. Martel: For anyone we assist in FBA 
we should be assessing the WCBO and let 
the industrialists pay for it. 


Mrs. Campbell: What is your policy in this 
programme for the epileptics? I have occa- 
sion to find that there is a limited type of 
retraining programme under Manpower for 
these people. What do you do about it? 


Mr. Crichton: This is, I think, similar to 
any other type of disability. It depends on 
the individual’s capability to enter into a 
programme or enter into employment. If you 
can control his seizures, or if you can control 
his condition, there is a wide variety of 
choices open to him. If you are not successful, 
if the condition is such that it really restricts 
his mobility or his capabilities to a substan- 
tial point, then you have more difficulty in 
providing services. 

‘But the policy of the programme and of 
the ministry is to provide services to the maxi- 
mum extent, to the fullest extent, to assist the 
individual to reach his full potential. So there 
would be no discrimination. It’s the avail- 
ability of the medical’ component to control 
the conditions, and the availability of re- 
sources in the community for the individual 
to get involved. 


Mrs. Campbell: You have 31,000 in Ontario 
on disability assistance. You had new entrants 
in the last year of 3,746. What do those 
figures mean in human terms? Does it mean 
that all of those, for instance, who were dis- 
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abled some time ago, were found not to be 
able to benefit from rehabilitation; or what is 
the meaning of it? 


Mr. Crichton: First, the 31,000 figure rep- 
resents a variety of disabling conditions. 


Mrs, Campbell: I am aware of that. 


Mr. Crichton: Disability is a question of 
degree as much as a question of time. There 
are any number of those 31,000 who are very 
severely disabled, to the point that they may 
be bedridden and need intensive care of one 
sort or another and are not able to involve 
themselves in the competitive labor market. 
The 3,000-and-some-odd represent a number 
of the people who have been referred to us 
by a variety of sources and to whom we have 
been able to provide some form of assistance 
in the way of a service. 


Mrs. Campbell: For instance, when your 
case worker has all these cases under her 
jurisdiction, would she not report to you or 
refer to you people who she thought could 
benefit? Why should it come from outside 
sources when they have workers who are sup- 
posed to know their people? 


Mr. Crichton: I’ve just been told that at 
the moment we get approximately 12 per cent 
of our referrals from our field staff who are 
responsible for FBA; and the balance comes 
from outside sources. In many instances 
people are referred to us before they obtain 
FBA or they are in need of FBA. 


Mrs. Campbell: The 12 per cent seems a 
very low figure to me for involvement of case 
workers with their people. 


Mr. Crichton: Once again, you are talking 
about a situation where a significant number 
of people may be very. severely disabled. The 
referral to the rehab services, of course, is a 
voluntary kind of thing. An individual must 
want to involve herself or himself in this 
programme. 


Mrs. Campbell: Now that we have been 
confined in this vote, I don’t think I have any- 
thing further to say on this particular aspect; 
Ill deal with workshops some time later, I 


guess. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Chairman, that being the 
case I want to open it up. It is unfortunate 
Mr. Heagle left, because I think everything 
hinges on the discussion of his statement. It 
would appear as though for the time being 
Ontario has, if I might use this term, put all 
its eggs in one basket by placing tremendous 
emphasis at the present time om the investi- 
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gation that is going on in Ottawa. It is going 
to sit back, really, waiting for the final re- 
port. 


Well, Mr. Minister, you shake your head. 
I suggest to you that that is what is going to 
happen. 


You can talk about the GAINS programme, 
you can talk about the drugs, but as I said 
the other day you are merely following what 
other provinces have done. 


'My concern—and I expressed it in the lead- 
off—is that we constantly play follow the 
leader in this province. This is the province 
with most of the money when we compare 
it to the other provinces in this country. Yet 
we don't, in fact, take a lead in anything. 

Since the minister shakes his head, I might 
ask if it wasn’t because BC introduced GAINS 
under income that he moved? I might ask if it 
wasn't because .of BC, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba introducing partial drug coverage, 
that we are moving ahead on .that? 


But those provinces didn’t stop there. They 
recognized those 60 to 64 years old as hav- 
ing problems. They also recognized that the 
working poor have problems. They have ini- 
tiated programmes, some of them not all that 
successful. I’m the first to admit that with 
the BC programme the guts have been torn 
out of it because of the federal government’s 
failure to honour its commitment of the $50 
and. $100 additional payment to the working 
poor, or to those who might be on some type 
of income from the province in encouraging 
them to get back to work. I was aware last 
December that they were having problems. 

In a meeting with Dave Barrett, he indi- 
cated to me that the federal government was 
definitely pulling back; and of course your 
government is now aware that the federal 
government, under the Canada Assistance 
Plan, is definitely retrenching and has no in- 
tention of moving ahead in that field. 

But at least BC is trying something. At 
least Saskatchewan has a detailed programme 
for income maintenance to subsidize or as- 
sist the working poor. But Ontario, as per 
usual, sits on its haunches. 


Ontario produced a report in 1970 or 1971 
called the Swadron report. The reason I 
brought the information on family benefits for 
mothers in Metro Toronto with me was be- 
cause of recommendations in the Swadron 
report. I ask the minister, what have you 
done to encourage or to assist working 
mothers, who are heads of single-parent fami- 
lies, to maintain or keep more of the money? 
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You announced last fall there would be 
policy changes forthcoming in January of this 
year which would allow the working mother 
on FBA to keep more of her income. How 
much more is she now allowed to keep over 
and above the $24.12 per child and so on? 
How much more? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, the 
earning exemptions have been raised for the 
blind and the disabled, but they have not yet 
been changed for others. It is an area that 
the task force income security review is ac- 
tively considering. It’s a difficult area, because 
one of the big problems in raising exemptions 
is that we are all in favour of providing in- 
centives to have more persons enter into the 
employment stream, but at the same time 
there are so many persons in this province 
who are low-wage earners that we have to 
take that into consideration. But announce- 
ments will be made soon on adjustments to 
earings ceilings for the other groups that 
have not yet been changed. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Minister, if you look at 
your own report for 1973-1974, it was esti- 
mated there were 32,080 mother-led families 
in the province. This year it is estimated there 
are 38,000 on FBA. That’s an increase of 
6,000. Your own task force indicated that you 
should be allowing that group to retain more; 
and I suspect that rather than have 38,104 
that you might reduce it rather dramatically 
if a few simple changes were introduced. 


We argued this last year and we argued it 
the year before. Last year you hung every- 
thing on the study. What is the average pay- 
out per year to a mother-led family? Is it 
$3,000, $3,500 or $4,000? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The average amount 
paid to a mother-led family? 


Mr. Martel: A family with an FBA mother. 
What is the average? There must be an aver- 
age that you have arrived at somewhere 
along the line. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Between $3,000 and 
$4,000. 


Mr. Martel: Between $3,000 and $4,000. 
If you multiply that by an additional 6,000 
mothers this year, as opposed to last year, 
how much money are we talking about? Is it 
$18 million—that’s off the top of my head? 
You see, Mr. Minister, you'll sit in the wood- 
work and do nothing— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We are not, Mr. Chair- 
man, with all due respect— 
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Mr. Martel: But you are sitting! 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We are not doing 
nothing; are entirely in agreement. 


Mr. Martel: The Swadron report suggested 
last vear, or two years ago, that you should 
allow them to keep more, and that would see 
many mothers able to support their families 
and work without drawing FBA. It is the 
old vicious circle; they get caught on it and 
they can’t get off. I don’t even want to talk 
about that now, by the way; I just want to 
point out what you are not doing. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask the member—do you honestly believe that 
if we were to raise the ceiling substantially, 
there would be a substantial number of 
mothers who would get into the work or 
employment stream? 


Mr. Martel: I actually believe that if you 
allow them to keep more; if, the second they 
start work you possibly carried their OHIP 
for a vear; if you did the other thing recom- 
mended by Swadron—that is, allowed them to 
keep the last three months of welfare or 
mother’s allowance to pay off bills and 
allowed them to keep their income at the 
same time for three months—not only family 
benefit mothers but men who are in that 
position on welfare would get back into the 
labour force. 


Some of them are staying on welfare be- 
cause they knew the second they earn their 
first paycheque somebody is going to gar- 
nishee it. They know the working mother who 
has been out for a year and a half or two 
years doesn’t have sufficient income to buy 
the type of clothing she should have. 


I am saying that if you allowed them to 
earn more, in the long run you would reduce 
the cost to the province. I look at the figures 
and I see an increase of 6,000 in one year 
and I suggest to you that if you don’t start 
to move in that particular area, the amount 
you are going to have to increase could be 
astronomical. I think I suggested last year 
that you might reverse it and encourage the 
women to go to work and by saying to them: 
“Look, we'll bring it up to a decent standard.” 


I am convinced we are better off if the 
mother earns $2 an hour and is subsidized 
to a certain amount; the mother and the kids 
are a lot better off than being on general 
welfare or family benefits. 


They are in a bind under your system. If 
a woman comes off general welfare and goes 
to work as a secretary, I know in the Sud- 
bury area, she might earn $350 a month. A 
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mother with one child, paying rent, can prob- 
ably get about $275 from your ministry, 
maybe $300; but if she goes to work full- 
time she has her transportation to include; 
she has her hospitalization to include; she 
has her medical to pay; she has to have 
someone to look after her child if the child 
is at home; and there is the rent. By the 
time she is finished, she has less than if she 
stays on welfare. So she stays on it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Again, referring to 
what was said earlier about income supple- 
mentation, I think you will agree that this is 
an area where low wage earners should be 
assisted more, say for drugs and OHIP 
premiums. I think this is the direction we 
will be moving in. 


Mr. Martel: Your statement of last fall 
said you were going to improve certain 
things and that was one which was left out, 
if I am not wrong. What has bothered me 
for 2% years is you have had a report recom- 
mending these two measures as at least a 
start. In the case of the FBA mother who 
goes out to work she should be allowed to 
keep more. As it now sits, Mr. Minister, if 
she goes to work she is allowed to earn $24 
for herself and $12 per child; if she has three 
children, that’s $60. | 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: She is allowed to keep 
25 per cent of the balance. 


Mr. Martel: That’s right. But when you 
do that, you don’t even calculate the net, you 
calculate the gross income. You don’t even 
allow her her transportation as part of that 
$60. 

You don’t allow her the lunches which 
might have to be purchased for the kids. You 
don‘t take into consideration that she’s going 
to have to purchase additional clothing in 
order to stay on the job; she’s got to dress 
somewhat differently. 

The fact is FBA mothers are penalized if 
they go to work. I intended to break it 
down later on; in fact I'll do it now. 

I have the figures in a Toronto report 
which indicates that the mother is further 
behind the eight ball if she goes to work. 
She actually loses money by going to work. 
You people don’t seem to understand that. 
She loses money by going to work. Now 
does it penetrate anything in the ministry 
when I say that? 

Mr. J. E. Stokes (Thunder Bay): It’s like 
doing her family an injustice. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, it is 
not the simplistic approach the hon. member 
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makes. it out. to be. Every province has a 
similar working arrangement with the federal 
government. I’ve looked at various studies 
that have been made in the United States. 
There aré.many states that have made studies 
on this question of incentives. On the basis 
of all the studies that I’ve read, our ceilings, 
though I’m not happy with them, are still 
better than in most states. They are better 
as incentives. So it is a complex area. 


Mr. Martel: But. it isn’t an incentive, Mr. 
Minister. The point I make is that your 
allowance of what they can keep is so bad 
that if they go to work— 


Mr. Stokes: It’s a disincentive. 


Mr. Martel: —they have less money, when 
the various items are taken into consideration, 
they have less money in total terms than 
if they stayed at home. Now don't tell me 
there’s an incentive to go to work. 


Do you want me to put it on the record 
or can I hand it to you? No, I'll put it on 
the record. Might as well. It’s a report pre- 
pared by the Operation Family Rights. I’m 
using out-of-date figures, mind you, but that’s 
not going to change it. This was prepared 
last year, May 8, 1973. It’s title is “Welfare 
and the Single Parent Woman.” 


Widowed, Divorced or Separated 
Women with Children Who Live on FBA: 
The provisions of this Act grant money for 
the basic necessities like food, clothing, 
shelter, etc. The basic allowance for a 
family of four, a woman and three chil- 
dren under nine, is $288 per month—$168 
for food, clothing and incidentals and $120 
for shelter. Medical and hospital insurance 
is provided. A drug card is available to a 
family benefits recipient in Metro Toronto. 


The :inadequacy of the basic welfare 
allowance cannot be denied. [We’re not 
going to argue that.] Even though the basic 
allowance for FBA has been substantially 
increased, the grant still does not provide 
enough money to live adequately in 
modem society. No allowance is given 
for recreation, school, communication, 
transportation. The natural tendency for 
a woman in this situation is to try and 
increase her income. 


Okay, that’s natural. I spoke to a woman 
recently whose daughter’s class at school was 
going to Niagara Falls; it was only going 
to cost the kids $3 each. She said to me: 
“Where in God’s name do I get the $3?” 
The tendency for people is to try and get 
a little more so they can provide their kids 
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with these things. Because that’s where some 
of the breakdown in the family starts. 


Can this woman and others like her 
work parttime to supplement inadequate 
welfare payments? By working can she 
upgrade her skills with the ultimate goal 
of full employment and independence? The 
Ontario Ministry of Community and Social 
Services claim that the allowable earnings 
provision in the Family Benefits Act pro- 
vides this opportunity. 


And I’m saying it does not. 


Mrs. Campbell: And they are saying it 
does not. 


Mr. Martel: To continue: 


Yet the ministry itself admits that only 
15 per cent of the single-parent women 
on FBA in Toronto have taken or are 
taking advantage of this provision. The 
answer to this question lies in the allow- 
able earnings provision itself. 

How That Provision Affects Part-time 
Earnings and Total’ Income: the allowable 
earnings provision is primarily a formula 
created to standardize the procedure. 


And as we know it’s $24, $12, $12, $12 for 
this woman with three children. 


If she is going to make $288, you add 
$60 more to it so that she makes roughly 
$348. At first glance, this formula looks 
good. She will have an extra $60 if she 
doesn’t earn any more than that. But it 
doesn’t work that way. It appears that she 
can supplement her welfare allowance with 
‘part-time work. However, an examination 
lof a specific situation produces quite an- 
other picture. 


And this is what we can’t reach you with. 


For example, a woman with three children, 
two, three and six years old, receives $288 
per month FBA. Suppose she earns $100 
through her part-time work, six hours a day, 
two days a week, at $2.30 per hour. An appli- 
cation of the allowable earnings formula 
adjusts her income in this way: earnings 
$100; allowable earnings, minus $70; net ex- 
emption $30. Family benefits, $288, net ex- 
emptions $30. Her adjusted FBA is now down 
to $258—zap! That puts her total income at 
$258. 

But if the kids are two, three and six years 
old, she has to have daycare. That is going to 
cost her $72 a month. She will need lunch 
for one who is in school, which is roughly $8. 
She will need carfare, which is $4, Lunch 
and coffee break for herself, $6. Clothing and 
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personal needs, and they haven't gone very 
high on this, $5. Total expense—$95. 

‘Even though this woman according to the 
allowable earnings formula realized a $70 
increase in her income if she earns $100 in 
a month, it costs her $95 to go to work. What 
we have been after for several years and 
Swadron recommended last year and went 
after you for then is this. For God’s sake take 
a look at it. 


You say you are encouraging them to work. 
You are not encouraging them. You are dis- 
couraging them from even trying to work. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr, Chairman, I am in 
agreement with a lot of what the hon. mem- 
ber is saying. 


Mr. Martel: Would you change one thing 
then? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I am told by Glen 
Heagle this is a top priority, There will be 
changes made, because there have been no 
adjustments made for quite a number of 
years, 


Mr. Stokes: It has been a top priority for 
six years. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Minister, will you change 
one thing? Calculate what they are allowed 
to keep not on the gross income but on the 
net. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I think that your com- 
ments— 


Mr. Martel: No, no, I don’t want to— 


Hon, Mr. Brunelle: —about expenses being 
considered is a good recommendation. 


Mr. Martel: That’s right. Now you have 
had all this before. These people have pre- 
sented a brief to you. This is the third year 
I am arguing it. It has nothing to do with 
the maintenance programme for the working 
poor now being studied in Ottawa. If we 
want to encourage those people you have to 
break them out of the trap they are in. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I agree. 


Mr. Martel: And you won't. You agree with 
me, but you don’t do anything about it. 


Hon, Mr. Brunelle: Again, it is— 
Mr. Martel: Can’t you see what it is cost- 


ing you, Mr. Minister? The longer we keep 
these people in the cycle they— 


Hon. Mr, Brunelle: It is not as simple, Mr. 
Chairman, as the hon. member makes it out 
to be. It is not that simple. 


Mr. Martel: You got an extra 6,000 cases 

last year just on the mothers alone, Mr. Min- 
ister. Using your own figures, you have rough- 
ly 6,000 at a cost of between $3,000 and 
$4,000 a year. If you don’t start to break it 
you are going to have those whole families 
with you. 
_ Now you either start to break it by making 
some substantial changes or the ball game 
continues. We argued it last year and! the 
year before. I don't know what your critics 
for this party did in the past because I was 
locked in mining in those days, But you have 
to break it. You have to encourage these 
people and you are not doing it. I don’t say 
for a moment that it is simple. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It is definitely being 
very actively looked into, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Martel: What have you done on this 
report then? It says the same thing. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There are many areas 
in that report, for instance daycare fee serv- 
ices— 


Mr. Martel: That is the key one. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —and it refers to hous- 
ing. There is no doubt that housing has been 
mentioned in connection with this many 
times, There are many areas we have moved 
on. 


Mr. Martel: Don’t you think you should 
consider immediately changing that aspect of 
it, making it the net income instead of the 
gross? I suggest to you that within the year 
you might see some of it start down. I sug- 
gest to you that the cost for family benefit 
mothers would be somewhat less. It would 
be much more helpful to them because the 
ones in my area that I know and work with 
don’t want to be on welfare, don’t want to 
be on family benefits, but because of this 
stupid system of gross income being con- 
sidered they are, in fact, actually forced to 
stay out of the work force. They are forced 
to not be subsidized. 


What happens, of course, is the other 
thing. The family starts to disintegrate be- 
cause there is nothing—I am going to come 
to that in a few moments too—just nothing 
to provide the extras, particularly for kids 
who are in grades 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. That’s 
where the problems start. They see that their 
friends are off somewhere else, have money 
for a Coke occasionally, have money to go 
to a show, and they don’t. That's why 
mothers are working or want to work. 
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It’s interesting, in this study, that the 
mothers sacrificed everything for their kids. 
They did without clothing and for them- 
selves went to the various handout organiza- 
tions. They didn’t put it on themselves. They 
didn’t put it on themselves at all, Mr. Minis- 
ter. They are out working to try to make sure 
their kids don’t quit school. 

As a teacher I saw it frequently. The child 
didn’t recognize the problem in grades 2, 3 
and 4; but I want to tell you, by the time 
young ladies are in grades 6, 7 and 8 and 
young boys are in grades 6, 7 and 8 they 
start to recognize the difference; and _ it 
doesn’t take them very long to start to with- 
draw— 


Mrs. Campbell: They say between grades 
4 and 5 is a vulnerable time. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, right; they start to with- 
draw and then there are other problems that 
enter into the picture. 


I am saying to you, based on the Swadron 
report, that you ‘should allow them to keep 
more and base it on the net. Allow them to 
keep three months if they can get a full-time 
job, to give them the opportunity. And I 
suggest, Mr. Minister, do it without waiting 
for the whole programme that is coming, the 
total package on the working poor and so on. 
You would in fact, see that figure go down 
slightly, or maybe even considerably. But 
unless you put the skids on—you just take a 
look at it: 29,000 cases of mother-led families 
in 1971-1972, 31,000 in 1972-1978, 32,000 in 
1973-1974, and an estimated 38,000 this year. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, again I 
agree with what the hon. member says. We 
are moving on the two fronts in helping the 
low-wage earners also, to encourage them and 
to assist them; and that is helpful. Also— 


Mr. Martel: Oh, I am going to come to 
the low-wage earners. I am just talking about 
the family benefits mothers right now. I am 
going to come to the low-wage earners. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Also, you were refer- 
ring to the increases. As you are aware, there 
are many unmarried mothers who are in re- 
ceipt of family benefits. That is substantial in 
number. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, sure. There’s a way out 
of that one too. Yes, you have to fight like 
mad here too. Many of these young ladies 
want to get back into the work force, and if 
they stay at home you put them on that 
stupid FBA allowance—or you don’t give 
them an FBA allowance to start, they go on 


general welfare, and the general welfare offi- 
cer in fact gives them room and board. Okay? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: They are only there 
for a short period of time. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Minister, if you would 
only encourage them to get back to school 
many of them would. But if they stay at 
home with the parents, who help to look 
after the child— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There is assistance if 
they wish to pursue their education. There 
is assistance. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, well you want to try 
getting it; you want to try getting it. Maybe 
my area is unique when it comes to trying to 
get assistance out of the general welfare 
officer. But I have former students of mine— 
I think of one young girl in particular, an 
absolutely brilliant girl, in grade 18. She had 
a child. She wants to go back to school this 
fall but she went into the hospital to start 
working. T 

The red tape and the fighting that goes on 
to try to get them back in school. I have been 
fighting with your friend Schoak for as many 
years as I can remember trying to get them 
in. 

Because there are two new nursing homes 
in the Sudbury area, it means there is a 
great need for nursing assistants in those 
homes. You try and get a young girl a decent 
allowance so she can go back to school and 
the child is looked after so that within 10 
months she is self-sufficient. It doesn’t hap- 
pen that way. It’s a battle right down the 
bloody line. We keep putting these barriers 
up, and instead of helping the situation, they 
aggravate it. It worsens the situation. 


I just don’t know what the answer is, Mr. 
Minister, to try and make the government 
realize the problem. As a businessman, you 
would say that to make money you must 
spend it. And I say to you to start to get 
people off this, we are going to have to spend 
a little. But in the long run it is going to be 
a lot less for us than if we continue keeping 
people on welfare by our rules and regula- 
tions that tie them right into a system that 
you can’t break. 


You tell me why, when I have young 
ladies—maybe they have a child—who want to 
go into hairdressing or they want to go into 
nursing aide courses and so on, when they 
would be self-sufficient within eight, nine, 10 
months, why is it such a struggle? We are 
so worried about the morality of it. This 
girl had a baby out of wedlock and, my God, 
to hell with her. The approach is that she 
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got what she deserved. Maybe the minister 
doesn’t take that approach—and I am not 
suggesting for a moment that he does. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, very 
few take that approach. 


Mr. Martel: There are some real mid- 
Victorians among us yet. I just get frustrated 
when I have to fight the battle. Not that I 
mind fighting the battle, but I get frustrated 
that you have to go to them and say: “Look, 
you are better off. In 10 months she will be 
off welfare and she will be self-sufficient.” 
Why do you have to do that? The same as 
these mothers—well, I don’t want to talk 
about that any longer, Mr. Minister. 


Mrs. Campbell: May I come in at this 
point. Mr. Chairman? I am sorry. I was so 
much more optimistic than the member for 
Sudbury East. 


I thought in our discussions—and I hadn’t 
had time to read Hansard—that the minister 
indicated to Mr. Deans, when he was dis- 
cussing this matter, that this was not only 
being looked at, but that there would be 
some changes forthcoming. I went to speak 
to a group of women that particular night 
and told them that the minister had said that 
there would be changes coming. They asked 
when, and I said I would try to find out 
when we got to that vote: But that certainly 
was my understanding of what the minister 
said. 


Mr. Stokes: In the fullness of time. 


Mrs. Campbell: I would like to know if the 
minister could elaborate on the form that this 
consideration is taking. Is it to permit more 
of the money earned to be left as disposable 
income to the working mother? Is there a 
chance that they are going to be able to be 
supported for three months, as they request, 
when they get a job? Is that the kind of 
approach that we can expect—or is it as far 
along as that? 


Mr. Martel: Some millenium; I am not 
sure which one. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: As I indicated earlier, 
Mr. Chairman, we have already moved in 
raising the earning ceilings to the disabled up 
to $50. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, but why is that so 
simple to do— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We are considering 
moving that up to either $75 or— 


Mrs. Campbell: —when the others are not? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Pardon? 


3 Mrs. Campbell: Why is that so simple to 
o— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We know approxim- 
ately the number of the blind and the dis- 
abled persons. We have those figures. 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh, I see. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: So this is fairly easy to 
move. And it is our intention—I would like 
to see a $100 exemption. It is $50 now. I 
would like to raise it to $100. But for the 
other groups—the others who are on. FBA— 
it has been at the existing level for maybe 
six or seven years. 

Mr. Smith, how many years has it been 
at the ceilings of $24 and $12 per dependent? 
It has been at that level now for how many 
years? 

. 


Mr. W. G. Smith: Offhand, I would say 
since 1967. 


Mr. Martel: What would the cost be to the 
province? Let’s divide it in two. If the mother 
can keep more—let’s say we have raised it or 
based it on her net rather than gross—what’s 
the cost to the province? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I’m told—and I could 
be corrected by Mr. Smith and others here— 
I'm told that at the present time you can’t 
raise the ceiling too high. There are many 
today who are working at the minimum 
wage, which is $2 hour; if they’re working 
a 40-hour week, that’s $80 a week. Less 
deductions for unemployment insurance, 
OHIP and so forth, their take-home pay at 
the end of the week may be slightly over 
$70. So if you raise the ceiling and make it 
too attractive, there are many—there may not 
be that many, because I remember the fed- 
eral minister saying not too long ago that 
its a wonder there are so many so-called 
working poor, people who are working at 
low wages— 


Mrs. Campbell: Exactly. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —who would much 
rather work, because they would be better 
off on social assistance. I believe that this 
is one of the problems. I don’t know if 
someone else wishes to elaborate on this— 


Mr. Martel: Yes, I do. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Minister, you can’t 
use that argument. I can recall when Ford 
Motor Co. raised the pay to 50 cents an 


hour and paid $4 a day, it was stated that 
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our economy couldn’t stand that $4 a day. 
We'd go bankrupt and so on. That 50 cents 
an hour; or $4 a day, was pie in the sky, 
they were saying then. 


Mr. Martel: I don’t know what Mr. Smith’s 
opinions are, but my dealings with people 
have been that they don’t want handouts. 


Mrs. Campbell: No, they don’t. 
‘Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I am in agreement with 
you. °°. 


Mr. Martel: They don’t want handouts. 
Oh, you might get some. You haven’t been 
in it too long, because I see you shaking 
your head. 


Mr. Stokes: How many malingerers do 
you have in your riding? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: A very small percent- 
age. 


Mr. Stokes: Exactly. 


® 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Right, a very small 
percentage. 


Mr. Martel: People don’t want to rely on 
it. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Also I think there 
may be merit in trying it out in a city, say, 
as an experimental project. The only prob- 
lem is that it takes a little time, they tell 
me, to assess it. But take a city like Thunder 
Bay, which has a population of about 100,000 
and a diversification of industry. I think that 
would be an area that would be worth taking 
a look at. 


Mr. Martel: Just see what the family bene- 
fit mothers would do. You would see how 
many would come along. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, in_ this 
whole area you mention the— 


Mr. Stokes: Try his simplistic approach on 
Thunder Bay. 


Mr. Martel: It is not simplistic. The min- 
ister thinks its simplistic, but— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, I’m not saying 
it is simplistic. What I’m saying is that the 
way you put it, Mr. Martel, it appears like 
a very simplistic approach. But it is one 
that has been looked at time and time again, 
not only by this province but by other prov- 
inces and by other states, It is not a simple 
matter to resolve. 


Mr. Martel: You are talking about people. 
I'm not talking about working poor at the 
present time; I want that abundantly clear. 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You are speaking about 
people, but do you not agree that whatever 
is done to raise the ceilings for those who 
are receiving social assistance, especially fam- 
ily benefits, does have implications for the 
low-wage earners? 


Mr. Martel: Sure it does. 


Mr. B. Newman: Then you are hingeing 
your benefits to the low-wage earner. 


Mr. Martel: Sure they are. 


Mr. B. Newman: That’s what you are 
doing. If the low-wage earner is being ad- 
versely affected, then you indicate that the 
other individuals should be adversely af- 
fected. That is wrong. 


Mr. Martel: I want to come to that, Bernie, 
you see— 


Mrs. Campbell: I would too, but I'd like 
to speak on this one before— 


Mr. Martel: I do, but I want to talk in 
some detail about the working poor pro- 
gramme as_ established in Saskatchewan, 
which guarantees that the incomes do remain 
above a certain level. 


It isn’t an easy problem, Mr. Minister. 
I'm the first one to agree with that. In fact, 
you have to look at the problem as a whole. 
I’ve been making the point over and over 
again in these estimates that we never take 
the initiative, Mr. Minister. We play follow 
the leader. It would be nice, it would be 
absolutely delightful, to see Ontario take the 
lead in this field. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We have taken steps— 
Mr. Martel: Oh, you haven’t taken the lead. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We amended our 
General Welfare Assistance Act last fall, 
whereby municipalities can enter into an 
agreement with this government—they are do- 
ing it in Metro Toronto and Peterborough. 
and there may be other municipalities—on 
wage supplementation to low-wage earners. 
In work activity projects, which is one area. 
that Mr. Martel has mentioned, we have quite 
a large number of work activity projects and 
they are working quite well. We are also 
looking into the federal proposals for com- 
munity employment programmes. We think 
they have a lot of merit. 


Mr. Martel: Let me ask you something, 
Mr. Minister. If you were in a position to 
receive a cheque once a month and you 
didn’t have to do a thing for it, conversely, 
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you could have another option open to you 
that you went to work and your income was 
reduced. Which would you take? What would 
you do? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I’m a lazy person. If I 
didn’t have to— 


Mr. Martel You would stay at home? 
Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 


Mr. Martel: That’s what you're forcing 
these women to do. If they do take the ini- 
tiative and go to work their total income is 
less than if they don’t go to work. How in 
God’s name— 


Mr. Stokes: And doing their family an in- 
justice. 


Mr. Martel: —can we sit back and say, 
“It is a complex problem and we know it 
and we're offering incentives” when by the 
time you've finished calculating the incentive 
they have less money than if they had 
stayed at home? You tell me how those 
38,000 cases—they’d be crazy to go to work 
but they keep putting briefs across your desk 
just as they continue to send material to me 
because they don’t want to stay at home and 
draw social assistance. 


I'm sorry Mr. Smith gave you that argu- 
ment to use. I think it’s a bad one because 
the majority of stuff you get from them is 
that they want to go to work. They don’t 
want to stay at home and rely elas on 
social assistance. I say to you, there is no 
increased cost to the province. 


Forget the three months’ salary and allow 
them to dress properly and so on and pay 
the bills because that would put them in the 
work force full-time. What would be the cost 
to the province, in dollars, if they were 
allowed to keep more? About how much? 
About $1,000 or $2,000? What would the 
actual increase to the province be if they 
were allowed to keep a little more money? 


There would be no cost to the province, 
would there? There would actually be no in- 
creased cost to the province, would there, 
except the fear that somebody in the working 
poor category might quit work and go on 
welfare? 


Mr. W. G. Smith: Mr. Chairman, it’s a very 
difficult problem to put into a few simple 
words, at least in my opinion. It would seem 
to me that if you increase the earnings ex- 
emption—first of all, somebody asked m 
opinion previously and I would like to say 
this. I think the greatest problem is we keep 
trying to use the social assistance programme, 
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which was designed for a completely differ- 
ent purpose, to get to a kind of wage-related 
situation. I would agree completely with the 
idea of the guaranteed annual income sys- 
tem or whatever you want to call it. I think 
that was really not the original purpose of 
the family benefits programme and we haven't 
got away from the basic purpose for which 
it was introduced. 


On the question of the earnings exemptions, 
if you raise the earnings exemptions you 
create another layer of mothers who are 
working full-time or part-time now, who 
would qualify for the programme. Currently, 
they don’t qualify because their earnings are 
in excess of those allowed, if you add their 
exemptions plus the allowance. You do have 
an additional cost that way and that is the 
layer I think you have to look at. 


The other question that keeps coming up 
all the time is how does it relate to the low- 
income wage earner and should he not be 
supplemented? In other words, it would 
seem to me you would get back to the guar- 
anteed annual income concept sooner or later 
and that seems to be the only final answer. 


Mr. Martel: If we don’t move what you 
do is you start a family—let’s say the father 
passes away and they start to see the welfare 
rolls. Ultimately, they end up on the family 
benefit rolls; the kid ultimately see that and 
other problems develop. It seem to me that 
somewhere along the line one grapples with 
the problem in a realistic fashion instead of 
just letting it go on, like Old Man River, 
forever. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, if you're 
talking about what would happen “if”, you 
have to look at the position of what does 
happen when you don’t—because it isn’t just 
the mother but very often the children who 
are so badly defeated in this kind of situation, 
that they then see this as a way of life. You 
have to surely measure off that kind of prog- 
nostication, as well as the others that you 
have referred to. 


I was discussing this whole matter with Mr. 
Anderson and Miss Crittenden after the meet- 
ing on Friday. I think that part of the reason 
why the public has such a low view of the 
person on welfare is because they see millions 
and millions of dollars in this country being 
used for welfare assistance, and they also see 
that it doesn’t work to get people out of the 
system. Therefore, they feel that this is going 
to go on and get bigger and bigger and 
bigger, and there is no end to it. 


Of course, there are a great many people 
who probably do accept welfare as proper 
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recipients. And those are, of course, the 
children who are handicapped, the blind and 
the elderly. But in between they don’t see 
that these mothers—and in many cases 
fathers—they don’t see what it costs to try to 
get them out of the system. 


Previously, of course, there was the matter 
of medical care that they immediately had 
to purchase for themselves. They still do 
have the premiums. They didn’t realize the 
dental programme. And how many of the 
people working in this community today are 
not getting medical care because they can’t 
afford it? 


There are all of these things. And yet to 
me, if these women could be permitted to 
get on their feet, I think that you would find 
that the end result would be of tremendous 
significance as far as the family is concerned. 


One of the other things which bothers me, 
and it has been raised by some of the women 
in the community, is the matter of the child— 
if you like, the child born out of wedlock; it 
is the simplest one—and the pressures on a 
mother in those cases to give up that child 
because of the lack of real assistance at that 
time, either for a continuing education or for 
anything else. One of these mothers actually 
said that “it looks as though the government 
is moving in the direction of expecting the 
poor to produce the children for the purposes 
of the rich who don’t want to have them 
themselves.” It is an ugly kind of a concept, 
but it is becoming somewhat ugly in the way 
in which it works; particularly again, as I 
say, in a large city. 


I had to be there to make some decisions 
in these areas, and time and again we de- 
layed any kind of consideration to see if 
there. wasn’t some assistance that could be 
given to help these girls. In some cases, at 
least, they wanted to keep their children. 
And yet, usually, the advice given to them is 
that it is better for the child that they give 
up the child. We don’t seem to look at that 
situation either too closely or too carefully. 
To me, if you don’t give incentives to people, 
they will stay on and they will stay on for 


generations; and you have got to break that 
cycle. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I agree with Mrs. 
Campbell’s comments. Again, I would like to 
reiterate what I said. It commands a very, 
very high priority. 


Mrs. Campbell: One of the problems I have 
about the working poor is, if they are not 
being paid enough and are working, I worry 
about the viability of the businesses employ- 
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ing people and keeping them on a poverty 
basis. 

Mention was made earlier about our sub- 
sidizing industry in the case of industrial acci- 
dents. Yet there seems to be no concern about 
our subsidizing industry or business in the 
cases where they are not paying adequate 
money to their people. I am also aware that 
in the city of Toronto there are many people 
who don't want to see the minimum wage 
increased because they are terrified of losing 
their jobs. I recognize that it is not as: simple 
as it seems in those areas. But in the case of 
these women, surely it is possible to let them 
look after their families as they wish to do 
and enable them to earn? All they really need 
is a start in many cases, with some peripheral 
assistance. 

Think what it does to the whole mental 
life of that person not to have to wait on 
welfare, not to have to have the investiga- 
tions of their way of life and not to have to 
answer all the highly personal questions they 
have to answer when they make a move, 
whether it be nursery schools or anything 
else. They would gladly give that up if they 
could because they are insulted every day by 
the kinds of questions they are asked. I don’t 
think anybody quite realizes how much they 
would like to move out of it. 

'The other night some of these ladies were 
saying to me we would like to be able to get 
to the point where we could choose. clothes 
on the basis of something that might be the 
style we want. But if all you can do is to go 
to rummage sales or something like that to 
provide for your family, you don’t have a 
very high self-image. As long as we beat 
them down to that and penalize them really 
for being poor, then we are going to go 
on with a very high subsidy which is not 
effective. 

I went over this the other night on the 
programme of one mother with a child under 
10 years of age. Surely it was clear as a bell. 
Let them get out in the labour market. Let 
them get established. Let them live like 
human beings, because the workers in so 
many cases to them are just investigators. 
They aren't helping them. There is the very 
fact that they are not reporting the disability 
people who might be able to get into re- 
habilitation to more than 12 per cent. I think 
all of this is very important. 

If you are going to keep them on, then 
you are going to have to get social workers; 
it will cost an awful lot of money to get 
enough so that they don’t keep the high case- 
loads they have, so that they in turn on a 
personal basis with these people can help 
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them. But you don’t do that either. They are 
merely investigators and you know it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, I am in 
agreement with many of the remarks of Mrs. 
Campbell, that more effort should be made to 
try to assist these mothers to obtain employ- 
ment through retraining or whatever it may 
be. At the same time, I do think that the 
great majority of our social workers, whether 
they work for us or the municipality, are very 
able and competent and there is some basic 
information that they have to take, The assist- 
ance that is given under the Family Benefits 
Act is by: means of a needs test and it is 
shared by the federal government under the 
Canada Assistance Plan. There is some infor- 
mation that has to be approved. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I didn't 
want to give the impression that I felt the 
social workers were not able and competent. 
The ones I’ve talked to are just sick that 
they're not able to do the job for which 
they’re qualified. They spend so much time 
pushing paper and doing the things an ad- 
ministrator can do, instead of doing the job 
they qualified for in the universities, or 
wherever they took their courses. And if we 
employ them as social workers, I surely think 
we should use them asi social workers, rather 
than people who push reports and everything 
else to the point where they can't really, do 
their jobs. Be 

No, at no time was I suggesting that they 
were incompetent or unwilling. What case- 
load do they take today? What is the average 
caseload of an FBA worker? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: In the city? 


Mrs. Campbell: All right, anywhere, in the 
city. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It varies according to 
the—what would be the average caseload of 
a social worker in the city? 


Mr. W. G. Smith: On our staff? I haven’t 
seen those figures lately, but I would imagine 
it's in the area of 300 to 400, somewhere 
between 250 and 400. 


Mrs. Campbell: Do you really think that 
that is social work? Do you think it’s humanly 
possible? ’ve forgotten what it was when we 
were investigating our social workers, and 
the caseloadi I don’t think was as high as that 
for general welfare assistance. We thought it 
was much too high for any kind of personal 
contact, really. | 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I know in northern 
Ontario we have somewhere around 250 the 
average caseload. 


Mr. W. G. Smith: Mr. Chairman, in addi- 
tion to those staff, as I understand it, in the 
Toronto regional operation there are quite a 
number of more specialized workers who 
carry considerably less in the way of a 
caseload. 


Mrs. Campbell: I still think it’s a pretty 
terrifying picture. Do you want any more 
now that we have Mr. Heagle back? 


Mr. Stokes: Just before you leave this, Mr. 
Minister, are there any studies going on with- 
in your ministry to assess the cost, in social 
terms, of doing something such as my col- 
league from Sudbury East speaks of? While 
this isn’t my field, and I’m not too familiar 
with it, in the few cases that I know of—and 
I’m not thinking in terms of second and 
third generation welfare recipients such as 
some of the people in Metropolitan Toronto 
here speak of—it occurs to me that the social 
costs of not embarking on a programme such 
as this are just so staggering that we don’t 
want to contemplate them. 


As my colleague points out, the debilitating 
effect social assistance has on single-parent 
families begins to have a psychological effect 
on the children involved once they reach the 
tender age of eight or nine years of age. If 
you don’t do everything in your power to see 
that they are given equal opportunity in this 
province of opportunity, it seems to me that 
you should be spending some money. If 
youre not prepared to go ahead and embark 
upon a pilot project such as my colleague 
suggests, at least you should be getting your 
files out and seeing what the social costs are 
of not embarking on such a programme. 


My colleague mentioned nutrition the other 
day. Take the case of a family where the 
income is such that it may not be possible 
for them to get a well-balanced diet. That 
is going to have an effect in medical terms. 
If you don’t give them the same educational 
opportunities as other families, there again, is 
a social cost. The general outlook that they 
have toward life itself is going to involve a 
tremendous social cost in the long run. So 
I'm wondering, has it not occurred to any- 
body within your ministry that you should 
be looking at the consequences of not chang- 
ing things? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, we are 
very much in agreement with what the hon. 
member says. It is so obvious what the social 
costs are in not providing the proper measures 
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for the single parents—whatever the case may 
be—to help them to be more independent, to 
get back into the employment stream. And 
as you mention, for the children—it is so im- 
portant in their formative years to provide 
them with assistance, whether it’s child care 
or whatever. Because in later life, if they are 
not properly looked after and given assist- 
ance in their early years, they become social 
problems. So, I don’t believe, Mr. Chairman, 
we need any studies. We are entirely in 
agreement. 


Mr. Stokes: You are convinced of that, 
then? 


Hon.. Mr. Brunelle: We are convinced of 
this, and I can assure you that this whole 
area— 


Mr. Martel: The only thing Treasury Board 
would understand, when you are requesting 
the money, was if you put on the table what 
the social costs have been, in terms of extra 
psychiatrists being used by schoolboards, psy- 
chologists being used, the additional— 


Mrs. Campbell: In terms of the administra- 
tion of justice and correction. 


Mr. Martel: You put them all together to 
show what is occurring, in fact. Last year I 
urged you to do a study, completely divorced 
from this, to show the costs exceed the total 
you are spending here now. That’s the kind 
of language your colleagues in Treasury Board 
would understand. That’s why you should in- 
troduce such a study. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: And also, Mr. Chair- 
man, the hon. member referred to the in- 
creases for those under the Family Benefits 
Act. Now, you are aware that we transferred 
quite a large number—about 9,000 perman- 
ently unemployable persons who were under 
general welfare assistance were transferred 
under family benefits. I think you, the mem- 
bers, were in agreement with this. Neverthe- 
less, there is much too large a number of 
persons who can work—and this is an area 
that Glen Heagle and his task force are 
addressing themselves to. 


Mr. Martel: I’m glad to see Mr. Heagle is 
back because I want to talk to Mr. Heagle 
about his statement— 


Mrs. Campbell: So do I. 


Mr. Martel: —about several things. While 
you were away, the minister was on the 
defensive about what the province is doing. 
I don’t agree with him, as you can expect, 
because I’m not going to say what he is 
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doing; I want to get to what I am con- 
cerned about. 


The minister and you indicated that you 
were doing a study on reducing the barriers, 
on finding jobs, One of the things I was 
delighted to see was that somebody from 
Canada Manpower is going to be sitting in 
on finding the jobs, because, if my memory 
serves me correctly, Canada Manpower was 
advertising only something like 23 per cent 
of the jobs which were available. If there 
was ever a reason why we couldn't get peo- 
ple back into the work force, it could be 
that only 23 per cent of the jobs are being 
advertised. | 

Community employment, that intrigues me. 
What sort of things are we talking about? 
Are we talking about infringing in the free 
enterprise system? | 


Mr. Heagle: Mr. Chairman, may I apolo- 
gize for my absence to the members first? I 
am sorry. 


Mr. Martel: I thought you had gone to 
Peterborough with some other people. 


Mr. Heagle: I think that when we are 
talking about community employment we are 
first talking about providing a meaningful 
kind of employment for people who are either 
—it depends on your phrasing—not competi- 
tive or mot allowed to participate in stand- 
ard economic conditions because they don’t 
meet the competitive conditions that are re- 
quired, so that they can have an opportunity 
to (a) contribute to the rest of society, and 
(b) through their contribution, to earn some 
sort of income in a normal way, as other 
people do. Whether that infringes on the 
private enterprise system or not, I don't 
know. 


Mr. Martel: No. That one doesn’t. 
Mr. Heagle: Okay. 


Mr. Martel: That would probably be the 
programme along the lines I suggested two 
years ago where we have to get involved 
directly in community programming. You 
know, somebody who is hired as the sports 
person or is helping around the community 
in a variety of jobs, all of them having some 
meaning. I don’t think we can create jobs 
that are demeaning and expect anyone to 
take them. I often hear people saying, “Let 
him go and sweep the streets.” That’s sup- 
posed to be a solution to the problem. 

Are you looking at the possibility of com- 
peting with the free enterprise system, par- 
ticularly in areas where the free enterprise 
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system is a catastrophe, as it is in northern 
Ontario? The minister doesn’t agree with me 
but that’s fine. 


Mr. Heagle: Mr. Chairman, I don’t think 
the discussions to date have ever dealt with 
the difference between free enterprise and 
non-free enterprise. I think the discussions 
have dealt with productivity. 


Mr. Martel: Yes. 


Mr. Heagle: In that context the intent is 
to make productive community employment 
programmes whether the productivity is in 
social services in one context or whether it’s 
in a physical product. It’s been argued re- 
peatedly that there is no reason why a com- 
munity employment programme which is ini- 
tially subsidized could not in the full stage 
of development come to an effective, self- 
sustaining thing which sold its own product. 


Mr. Martel: That is what I am concerned 
about, because unless it comes to that point 
of development in that field—if it’s just yet 
another service industry that is going to come 
straight out of the taxpayer’s pockets, you'll 
never introduce it successfully because the 
costs are going to be astronomical. 

It’s got to be self-sustaining, to get people 
working with a meaningful income, so that in 
the long run it’s better for that community 
even if the government subsidizes it slightly. 
They have no aversion to subsidizing industry 
now. So— 


Mr. Stokes: Like the transportation com- 
pany. 


Mr. Martel: Right. 
wanted to talk about. 


The other thing I want to talk about is in- 
come maintenance. Ontario has some hang- 
ups, obviously. Such as you can’t allow 
people to retain more money because if you 
allow FBA mothers to retain more, the work- 
ing poor will have less. This brings me to 
what I really want to talk about. 


Other provinces have taken some initiative, 
not all that successful maybe, particularly 
BC, because of the federal government. But 
Saskatchewan has introduced a rather inter- 


That’s one area I 


- esting programme which subsidizes the work- 


ing poor. Right from the outset of these 
estimates I have indicated that Ontario never 
takes the bull by the horns or takes the 
initiative. I still feel the same, because in 
the Saskatchewan plan there is a determined 
effort to help these people. For example, a 
family with three children under 18 would re- 
ceive a maximum family income benefit of 
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$1,440 per year if the total income, including 
family allowance, was only $5,200. 

Now, I presume there are some problems 
with that. But at least they try. That’s the 
frustration I experience in Ontario in this 
field. There never seems to be an effort made 
by the province to initiate new policies by 
itself—in Ontario, the wealthiest province of 


all. 


Why should Ontario not be able to intro- 
duce such a scheme? It might have flaws in 
it, and I’m sure you will probably be able 
to tell me the flaws better than I will recog- 
nize them myself just reading what I get from 
the minister—but at least they try. That’s 
more than we do, Rene. We never try. 


That’s the condemnation of this department 
and this ministry—we never try anything new. 
We sit and wring our hands and we bring in 
all the old bugaboos. You hear them all year 
after year: “Well, we are waiting for the in- 
come study” and “Well, it’s going to hurt the 
working poor.” You can go right down the 
list, it’s a litany. It’s a litany just like the 
saints in the church, the whole litany, you’ve 
seen them all. 


Mrs. Campbell: I am not so sure about the 
saints. 


Mr. Martel: But we don’t take any in- 
itiatives. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: What about GAINS? 


Mr. Martel: Oh, GAINS! That is not your 
policy, that is British Columbia’s policy. You 
know it came from BC. 


Mr. Heagle: Mr. Chairman, on the subject 
of initiatives, I can partially answer the 
member’s question. The question as to what 
interim moves we would make first was a 
pretty complex question. The policy decision 
was to go for the aged, the disabled first, the 
GAINS programme in effect, because we 
wanted to reach those on fixed incomes, so 
we went that way. 


On the question of the working poor, I 
don’t particularly want to cite problems in 
the Saskatchewan effort. The initiative is 
there unquestionably. Most provinces have 
avoided attempting to introduce interim pro- 
grammes of that type because they feel that 
the basic problem lies in the taxation system, 
and that to introduce such a programme, 
while unquestionably benefitting certain peo- 
ple, is to put another patch in the patchwork 
quilt. 

In the area of the working poor, we have 
more or less concentrated on attempting to 
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break through in the tax structure and to come 
to grips fundamentally with the problem, and 
that is through the federal-provincial review. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, but what do we do with 
the working poor while we convince Ottawa 
to change its mind? What do we do with 
these people? They live from day to day like 
the rest of us, you know. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You know, you have 
heard about income supplementation, this is 
one area; tax credits, as Mr. Heagle said, we 
have now. Personally, I think it has a lot of 
merit, I think the taxation system and tax 
credits are good. I would hope that some 
day, the day will come when instead of just 
an annual tax credit, maybe we could have it 
quarterly and give more tax credit. These 
programmes have to be rationalized and the 
taxation system is probably the best system to 
rationalize it. 


Mr. Martel: You know, Mr. Minister, the 
problem with arguing the tax system is that 
for 20 years there has been talk about ad- 
justments in the tax system to redistribute 
the wealth of this country to some degree. In 
that 20 years, Mr. Minister, going just off the 
top of my head, the top 20 per cent of popu- 
lation has had over 40 per cent of the income, 
and the bottom 40 per cent had less than 20 
per cent of the income. After 20 years of 
shifting the tax system, the figures haven’t 
changed to any degree, one per cent maybe. 


Mr. Stokes: I bet you people don’t even 
remember Kenneth Carter any more. 


Mr. Martel: Are you saying that they have 
changed, Mr. Heagle, substantially? 


Mr. Heagle: I shook my head, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I think that was because I don’t 


really believe that the tax system has been 
changed. 


Mr. Martel: That’s what I am saying. This 
is the point I am coming to. 


Mr. Heagle: The changes don’t represent 
significant changes at the bottom level at all. 


Mr. Martel: That’s precisely the point I am 
making. We have heard of tax changes for 
20 years which were going to help the poor 
and those less fortunate. By God, after 20 
years of dabbling on the periphery we haven’t 
changed the tax structure one per cent. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: But we have been 
marching in the 20 years. You take elderly 
persons. The elderly persons in Canada are 
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probably amongst the best looked after, and 
rightly so. If the guaranteed annual income— 


Mr. Stokes: That’s the patchwork quilt that 
“your friend talked about. j 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: And this is done 
through those getting the OAS. The basic, 
guaranteed annual supplement is applied to 
an individual’s taxation through an income 
test. Isn't that a good system? It is not a 
perfect system, but it is working out quite 
well. The poor today in this Province of On- 
tario—not the poor, rather the elderly—will 
have one of the highest incomes in North 
America. It works out with the tax credit 
to about $260 for a single person and this is 
one of the highest in North America, if not 
the highest. 


Mr. Stokes: It is pretty difficult to convince 
the senior citizens of that. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The great majority of 
senior citizens are better off today, and rightly 
so, than they have ever been. They go to 
Italy, to Rome; now they are thinking of 
their next trip to England and so forth. We 
are all in favour of this. I realize that in 
Metro Toronto and other cities—those who 
are not in Ontario Housing have to pay sub- 
stantial shelter costs but in your area, Jack, 
in my area and in most of Ontario, those who 
live in rural Ontario, those senior citizens 
who own their own homes are fairly well 


off. And rightly so. 


Mr. Stokes: I have a great many of them 
who find great difficulty in paying their muni- 
cipal taxes and their education taxes. 


Mr. Martel: I want to get back to Mr. 
Heagle, if I could, because I don’t think we 
can do any of these things in isolation. I’ve 
been pressing the minister to start looking at 
increasing the net or basing the calculation 
of the family benefits, if they have extra 
earnings, on the net as opposed to gross in- 
come. That then creates a problem for Mr. 
Smith; he has the problem that the working 
poor might all quit their jobs and go on 
welfare. I don’t want that to happen and 
that’s why I bring in the Saskatchewan plan. 


Mrs. Campbell: If they haven't done it 
now, they won't do it. 


Mr. Martel: No, but obviously in Saskat- 
chewan they’ve recognized that it is a danger 
now. There is a problem, as I understand it, 
in the Saskatchewan plan; maybe you can 
straighten me out because I’m not much of a 
tax expert, I'm afraid. 
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Mr. Heagle: Very simply, Mr. Chairman, 
the problem with the Saskatchewan plan lies 
in the combination of tax rates involved. The 
Saskatchewan plan is a family allowance 
which is reduced by 50 cents for every dollar 
by which the family’s income grows. You are 
starting with a 50 per cent tax rate and you 
are also paving anywhere from 22 to possi- 
bly 35 per cent personal income taxes over 
that same tax range. When you look at the 
problem, it means that someone who is in 
receipt of those family allowances unquestion- 
ably, from the start, has more money than 
they had prior to the time the family allow- 
ances were paid, which is a point one has to 
admit. As soon as they earn an extra dollar, 
they find they are getting taxed anywhere 
from 72 per cent to 85 per cent which is 
precisely—as a matter of fact that is higher 
than the range for our own family benefits 
programme which is subject to great criticism. 


Mr. Martel: That’s not a direct form of tax, 
is it, Mr. Heagle? 


Mr. Heagle: It’s pretty direct if at the year 
or at the end of the accounting period, al- 
though you had gained another $100 you 
lost $85 of it in reduced family allowances 
and personal income taxes. It is a pretty sub- 
stantial tax rate by my count. 


Mr. Martel: Maybe I don’t follow you. I’m 
looking at the figures here. Take a family of 
four at $5,200; if the family income was 
$7,000, the total family income benefit would 
be reduced by $1 for every two earned— 


Mr. Heagle: That’s the same as 50 cents 
per $1, 


Mr. Martel: —above the exemption level of 
$5,200. As $7,000 is $1,780 above the ex- 
emption level of $5,220 maximum, benefits 
would be reduced by one-half of $1,780 or 
by $890. The family would qualify for $550 
in annual benefits. 


No matter how you slice it, the working 
poor family is $550 further ahead of the game 
than if they didn’t have the programme. I 
imagine some of that would go back to 
Ottawa. Interestingly enough, I wrote the 
minister a letter four months ago—and I have 
not had a reply yet—on how much came back 
from the baby bonus to Ontario. I haven’t 
had a reply from him yet. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Are you sure? 
Mr. Martel: I am positive. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Because 
amount is millions of dollars. 


the total 
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Mr. Martel: Right, that would come back. 
I would suspect that a substantial portion of 
the amount that went to Ottawa in direct 
taxes would end up in the coffers in Sas- 
katchewan. 


Mr. Heagle: Mr. Chairman, my immediate 
reaction is that, given the Saskatchewan dem- 
ographic profile, there is not that much 
coming back from family allowances, given 
the low number of children they have and 
the relatively low income levels. I believe the 
quotes I have heard—I can’t speak author- 
itatively—are quite significant for the family 
allowance plan. It is not being cost-shared in 
any sense by the federal government. The 
federal government has stated it will not 
cost-share it at all. 


Mr. Martel: No, it won’t cost-share; it is 
opting out all over the ball park. It is all in 
favour of the Canada Assistance Plan except 
when it is going to cost it a few bucks and 
then it is not interested at all. It makes good 
stuff on the campaign trail. The interesting 
thing, though—and I make the point—is they 
are trying. It’s more than we are doing. 


Hon. Mr. 
sorts— 


Brunelle: We are trying all 


Mr. Martel: We'll let the working poor— 
what’s that old saying? Let them eat— 


Mr. Stokes: Cake. 


Mr. Martel: Cake. Right; let them eat cake. 
Until we get around to making a change. 
Until we can force the federal government or 
convince the federal government to change 
the tax system. We have been at it for 20 
years. You can’t say wait until after July 8; 
because John Diefenbaker was around for an 
extended period of time when they were 
changing that tax field, and he did nothing. 
And another 10 years for the Liberals to 
change the tax burden hasn’t changed it 1 
per cent. So that, in fact, we can let them eat 
crow or cake. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, we are 
taking initiatives provincially; and at the 
same time we are co-operating with the fed- 
eral-provincial incomes review. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Minister, I tell you now 
that you have got to move on the family 
benefits for the working people or for the 
working mothers; you’ve got to move on the 
working poor. In Saskatchewan, at least they 
are trying; and that’s more than you are 
doing. And you’ve got to move in, Mr. Min- 
ister, on that group, 60 to 64. You simply— 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: If Stanfield gets in— 


Mr. Martel; That won’t change a damn 
thing. In fact, I trust him even less than I 
trust Trudeau, so— 


Mr. Stokes: He'll just put a freeze on it. 


Mr. Martel: I have watched him wander 
all over the ball park, and his philosophy has 
been so oriented to meet the times that they 
have got a new policy every day. He’s almost 
like Trudeau. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle:. I apologize, Mr. Chair- 
man; I think I am going to reject that. 


Mr. Heagle: Mr. Chairman, on that point 
about Ontario and the working poor, if the 
member will check with the budget, there 
is an enrichment of tax credits in the budget 
which was specifically put to assist low-in- 
come families. Secondly, if one adds up the 
aggregate tax credit that they are being paid 
now, it’s not that far off from the $550 which 
the member cited. 


Mr. Martel: I only used one example, Mr. 
Heagle. I could have used—I have the com- 
plete breakdown, by the way. If you would 
like me to put them all on the record, I 
could do that for you. But it shows that they 
are offering some initiative to encourage peo- 
ple, so we don’t get in Mr. Smith’s hangup, 
you see. Mr. Smith has a hangup; if we in- 
crease FBA allowances then, in fact, people 
quit their jobs and go on FBA or GWA. I 
dont want that to happen. So I am saying 
you, have to do the two simultaneously, or 
you. are in a bind. 

The other point, though, is the 60 to 64 
age group. Tell me, Mr. Minister, what do 
you intend to do with that group? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There are some under 
65 who wil] be covered under the GAINS 
programme; those permanently disabled. 


Mr. Martel: The real difficulty with these 
people is that you still have a whole raft—I 
was going to ask you the question. By the 
way, Mr. Minister, you haven’t answered any 
of my questions that I left for you last year. 
I have been anxiously waiting. I have them 
all listed, you know. If you would like me 
to give them to you all at once, I could give 
them to you all at once. 


Mrs. Campbell: Why don’t you write them 
out and submit them? 


Mr. Martel: You were supposed to tell me 
how many of those people on GWA who 
were permanently unemployable or disabled 


were not in receipt of FBA yet. You only 
moved 9,000 off. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I would think there is 
quite a number, of course, who would be in 
nursing homes who are under 65. There 
would be a certain number, because the great 
majority of those are under GWA for a short 
term; an average of a few months. 


Mr. Martel: No, last year you gave me a 
figure, something like—oh, it was a ridiculous. 
I can’t find it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I think what happened 
last year in my reply was, I admitted there 
is a fairly sizable number who are in nursing 
homes and who are under 65 years of age 
and who are covered under the General Wel- 
fare Act. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, here it is. I was promised 
a breakdown of 58,520 unemployable persons 
on GWA. I still haven’t got that. ’ve waited 
a year, mind you. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Maybe it’s an over- 
sight, Mr. Chairman, because the hon. mem- 
ber can’t complain. We do try to give prompt 
replies. 


Mr. Martel: 
sights. 


There are at least 35 over- 


Mr. Heagle: Mr. Chairman, on the question 
of the 60s to 64s, I assume the hon. member 
is referring to the BC situation. I don’t think 
we're convinced, and I’m speaking only from 
a planning dimension, that continually lower- 
ing the age on a guaranteed annual income 
to pick up those persons who are unemploy- 
able, if we can use that term, is the answer. 
If we had it now at 60, any member could 
raise the question, what about 55s to 59s? 


I also should state very clearly that one 
of the problems we're facing in social plan- 
ning is that the percentage of people who 
will soon be over 65 is increasing rapidly. We 
have funds, like the Canada Pension Plan, 
which is financed, not on an actuarial basis 
in the sense of a private pension plan, but 
rather on an intergenerational transfer, i.e., 
benefits being paid out to aged people are 
in part coming from people who are now 
in the labour force. Your labour force is 
shrinking in size and the number of aged 
people is increasing. If you drop it by five 
years you're substantially increasing the num- 
ber of people who would be paid. 

I would also point out, too, that if you 
start doing that, people who could afford to 
retire at 60 are not normally low-income peo- 
ple. I guess I’m really coming to the point 
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that perhaps the best mechanism is not to 
keep dropping the age on pensions or keep 
lowering a guaranteed annual income, but to 
find a method which can socially use those 
people in some form of employment, if the 
private sector cannot pick them up. I think 
that that was what the minister was alluding 
to when he was speaking of community em- 


ployment. 


Mr. Martel: We've got two problems 
though, don’t we? We’ve got that problem. 
There are those that can be used while we 
have others for which you simply can’t find 
work and we still can’t get them off GWA. 
That’s still happening, too. They are unem- 
ployable but not disabled. 


The other problem—and it’s a problem I 
guess that governments are going to have to 
face, I would suspect—is that the more we 
shove into the pension schemes, Canada Pen- 
sion and so on, the more the corporations, 
being the type of people they are, opt out of 
the pension schemes themselves and lower 
their contributions to the pension schemes. 
The minister is going to reply. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I left Kapuskasing this 
morning and Spruce Falls announced that 
they are giving to their employees what will 
average a 20 to 25 per cent increase to com- 
pensate their pension plan for the rising cost 
of living. So please don’t tar everybody. There 
are many, the great majority— 


Mr. Martel: I’m not tarring anyone. I’m 
saying to you I have a suspicion that contri- 
butions to pensions, in fact, are representing 
less and less as we improve the social assist- 
ance schemes, which in the final analysis will 
ultimately lead to some type of guaranteed 
income whether youre working or off the 
job. The companies will move to allow the 
Canada Pension scheme to pick up a greater 
and greater portion of the contributions, while 
they themselves contribute less and less if at 
all possible. 


I saw it in unemployment insurance. It’s 
interesting in the case of the railroad, one 
of the biggest employers in Canada, when the 
unemployment insurance was improved, the 
CNR signed an agreement with Sun Life, I 
think it is, that they go on unemployment 
insurance for sickness for the first 15 weeks. 
After the first 15 weeks they then go back to 
the CNR to pick up their sick benefits. But 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
picks up the first 15 weeks when they’re off 
sick, 


Mr. Stokes: We're subsidizing Sun Life. 
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Mr. Martel: And Sun Life picks up the $5 
or $6 per month that the CNR pays to Sun 
Life and runs off to the bank with it, because 
most sicknesses don’t last more than four 
months. Sun Life has the best thing possible 
going for it in the world, and the CNR sign- 
ed the agreement. It’s the public treasury 
that’s picking it up and Sun Life is having 
a field day. I suspect that that’s going to 
happen in the other pension fields if we’re 
not careful. 


Mr. Heagle: Mr. Chairman, I can assure 
the hon. member that we have a number of 
serious reservations about the operation of the 
existing unemployment insurance programme. 
We are making them known and we intend 
to make them known even more than we 
have in the past. 


Mr. Martel: But, Mr. Heagle, if we don’t 
lower the age to 60, how do we get away 
from the hangup of the couple today, aged 
60 to 64, where the husband can’t get back 
into the work force? My colleague has a 
handbook here. In a moment we will indicate 
roughly what their income would be. I 
would venture to say that $250 would be 
high. Here it is—$148 a month on FBA, plus 
a housing allowance. So if they have $100 for 
rent we are talking about $248 a month for 
that couple. What do we do with them? 


Mr. Heagle: Mr. Chairman, I think the 
point the member is making is that in com- 
parison to the benefit levels paid to people 
who are— 


Mr. Martel: Over 65. 


Mr. Heagle: —over 65 there is a relative 
inequity. I should start by saying that any 
move to improve the lot of any of the target 
groups of the income security system will 
create such an inequity. In short, when we 
move the disabled up to the same level as the 
aged then by comparison to other groups 
there is inequity. Clearly, there is a question 
of improving all benefits and I don’t think 
anyone could dispute that. It is just simply a 
question of priorities. 


Mr. Martel: It is certainly a priority for 
that group, because we know that their 
chances of getting back into the labour force 
at 60 today are very remote. We could take 
the same couple who are one year older. If 
they are both 64 that couple would get $248. 
If they were both over 65 they would get 
probably close to double the amount. 


Mr. Heagle: Perhaps that might indicate 
to the member that age is not necessarily a 
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good criterion to structure income security 
programmes on. 


Mr. Martel: Right. I agree with that. But 
we are still faced with the reality that while 
we have a major review they are out there 
trying to survive. They are much worse off 
than any other group that I know today. That 
is the concern I have for them. I don’t know 
what the answer is. If you say it isn’t through 
this sort of plan because he will just then 
move from 60 to 55 and demand it, it means 
that there is something wrong. There has 
been. If we are going to wait for the tax 
deal to make the shift we should be another 
20 years and we will maybe get a two per 
cent switch, It has now changed by about one 
per cent. 

Interestingly enough, in the Senate report 
on poverty, the one thing the good senators 
failed to tackle was what the young people 
who opted out wrote about, and! that was the 
tax system. It was an excellent report up to 
that point. Everything there was factual. They 
didn’t want to talk about the root of the 
problem, though—the tax field. The senators, 
for all their efforts, should have gone home 
and taken their pensions. 


Mr. Chairman: Does the committee wish 
further discussion on this item or should the 
vote carry? 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, I would like at some 
point to be able to discuss some— 


Mr. Martel: I am just starting. I have some 
fast ones I can put to the minister, though. 
Mr. Minister, you have made some announce- 
ments about room and board. How much are 
you going to allow somebody on room and 
board to keep now, over and above the room 
and board? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Are you referring to— 


Mr. Martel: A room and board) situation 
where a man lives with somebody else, say 
with a family. You now pay him room and 
board, which is roughly $100 a month, I 
think you made a statement back in Decem- 
ber sometime. I think you said you were 
going to allow them to keep some of that. 
Yes, page 4: “The third and fourth steps en- 
tailing increasing maximum shelter rates and 
board and lodging rates.” Have you increased 
the board and lodging rates? I am reading 
from your statement. You are the hon. Rene 
Brunelle. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: What date is that state- 
ment? 


Mr. Martel: The hon, Rene Brunelle, 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It’s a good statement, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Martel: Oh, that’s some statement. If 
everything that was in here was carried out— 
I think it was December sometime—just be- 
fore the House adjourned; it is a six-page 
statement; it hasn't got a date. 


Hon, Mr. Brunelle: I haven’t got it handy, 
but we did increase the room and board 
allowances and now it is a maximum of— 


Mr. J. G. Anderson (Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister, Delivery): It is $140, effective from 
May Il. 


Mr. Martel: In other words—boy, there is 
no guarantee that if the person were paying 
$120 a month, he would have any income 
left. That was my concern last year. I don't 
suspect room and board rates have gone 
down, and what was $100 last year is prob- 
ably $120 this year, if not more. In fact, I 
would suspect $120 would be rather cheap. 
If you are getting room and board for a full 
month for $120, I suspect you would be very 
fortunate. Is there any breakdown what room 
and board comes to? 


Mr. Anderson: No, the maximum was set 
at $140 and the only breakdown below that 
is what the person indicates the charge is, so 
the rate can be anywhere from $100 to $140 
depending on the charge. Over and above 
that, they could be allowed a special diet or 
a travel and transportation allowance, but 
that would be it. 


Mr. Martel: What about the necessity for 
a pair of shoes once in a while, or a shirt? 


Mrs. Campbell: Why? 


Mr. Martel: You know, I sometimes get 
mystified. If a person were living alone, you 
would pay him now, what is it, $64 for the 
room, I guess, and an additional amount for 
—You know, you make people liars, that’s 
what you do. If we think our society is dis- 
honest, we create the dishonesty in them. I 
said to an old man recently, “Ill tell you 
how to get some extra money, my friend. You 

o down and you get somebody to give you 
a hotplate and when the welfare officer comes 
around, you tell him you are rooming and 
boarding in that room by yourself. You cook 
and keep your food in the fridge.” And I 
said, “You'll at least have enough maybe to 
get by on.” It was a straight room and board 
situation and I knew I was telling him to lie. 
I really did. But you know, with the $120 or 
$112 he was getting at the time, I just 
couldn’t tell him anything else. 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well, more than that, 


the ordinary needs as of Jan. 1 are $91, and 
the maximum for shelter is $64, and that 
comes to $155. 


Mr. Martel: Sure. That’s exactly what I 
told him to tell the people too. That he, in 
fact, had a hotplate and was cooking his own 
meals in his own little room when he actually 
had a room and board situation. And I 
knew I was telling him to lie. I told him I 
was telling him to lie, because he couldn’t 
make it. 


If he paid the room and board that he is 
allowed, a maximum of $140, which was 
mostly room and board, he wouldn't have 
had a cent for a cigarette. He wouldn't have 
had a cent for a new shirt or a pair of 
stockings or anything. 

I simply said to him, “You get your land- 
lord to go along with it,” and that’s the only 
way he would have had a few bucks left over 
to go to a show maybe once in a while or just 
have enough to buy a package of cigarettes 
once in a while. You have got to give them 
an allowance over and above the room and 
board situation. You really have to. You have 
just got to. 


Somehow you break it down and say, 
“Here is what room and board allowance is 
and over and above that we will give you 
a little allowance.” It is for the amenities of 
life. A newspaper, you know, which all of us 
take for granted and we read and throw 
away, they never even get to see. You know, 
I feel badly that I tell a guy to lie, but un- 
fortunately— 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That’s something, Mr. 
Chairman, we would certainly be prepared 
to take a look at. I don’t know, offhand, how 
many we have that have the room and board 
allowance— 


Mr. Anderson: I think Mr. Smith has those 
figures, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: But, all these things, 
Mr. Chairman, we are prepared to consider. 


Mr. W. G. Smith: Board and lodgers are 
21,106. 


Mr. Martel: About 21,000. Some of 
those might be handicapped people, would 
they, Mr. Smith, who have room and board 
situations? 


Mr. W. G. Smith: There would be all kinds. 
Mr. Martel: But there will be all kinds. 


Mr. W. G. Smith: Yes. That’s just a total 
figure of persons in board and lodging. 


Mr. Martel: Yes. You see, Mr. Minister— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There would be some 
of those though. Would there not be a certain 
number that may be eligible for a GAINS? 


Mr. Martel: Some will be, no doubt about 
it. That's why I earlier asked you about 
GAINS—whether they would get the full $217 
or if it would be broken down. 


It being 6 oclock, p.m., the committee 
took recess. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


(continued) 


The committee resumed at 8:15 o’clock, 
p.m. 


On vote 2602: 


Mr. E. W. Martel (Sudbury East): Mr. 
Minister, can I ask some small questions? 
Are you going to increase the allowance for 
fuel to any degree, based on the increase in 
hydro and on the increase in the cost of 
fuel, particularly as of May? It won't have 
that much bearing this summer, but it will 
come fall, with the increase in fuel being 
what it is. Does the ministry intend to up 
the fuel allowance some degree? 


Hon. R. Brunelle (Minister of Community 
and Social Services): I would say so, Mr. 
Chairman. As you know, we have made ad- 
justments in view of the increase last winter. 
And if there are increases, again, then we 
are prepared to make adjustments accord- 


ingly. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, because I think there 
were some substantial increases just recently 
which will have a tremendous bearing come 


~ fall. 


I want to talk about rents, just for a 
moment. It seems to me that we've been 
arguing this one—as I say, I started arguing 
it when the hon. Tom Wells was in this 
ministry; in the heyday when Sudbury was 
booming and we had a tremendous shortage. 


The BC government meets rent up to a 
certain degree. I know the dangers. The 
second you give an increase in rental allow- 
ances, up go the rents in the private sector. 
Of course Barrett's introduced some unpal- 
atable legislation on rents, insofar as the 
builders are concerned. They all threaten to 
move out of the province. I haven’t seen too 
many caravans heading east yet—but there 
might be. 


- When the Senate report on poverty came 
out, it indicated that the lower income group 
and those in the poverty range were paying 
47 per cent of their income for rental. I 
suspect that that is every bit as great today, 
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and in many instances I would suspect it’s 
easily 50 per cent. I just don’t think we can 
allow that to happen any more. We either 
move to some form of control or we move 
to some form of subsidization. I don't think 
we leave it at the whims of individual munici- 
palities, whether they'll support the increase 
or not. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, cer- 
tainly it’s quite true, especially in urban 
areas—Metro Toronto and other cities—that 
often social recipients must pay a substan- 
tial portion of their allowance for rent. But 
we are moving in the area. I think one of 
the answers is more low-rental housing for 
senior citizens, as well as for those on low 
incomes. It’s being done; but at the same 
time we must have other approaches. 


I think it was mentioned earlier that the 
removal of the ceiling for supplementation 
of rent at 80 per cent paid by the province 
is of assistance. It’s been used: considerably 
by municipalities. There’s no doubt that hous- 
ing is one of the major components in social 
assistance. I think this is one area where we 
can do something to assist, not only those on 
social assistance, but those low wage earners. 


Mr. Martel: Something has got to be done. 
Just dealing with small points, Mr. Minister. 
I spoke at great lengths the other night about 
the maternity benefits. You have $6 discre- 
tionary now. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That’s under special 
diets, is itP 


Mr. Martel: Yes, during pregnancy. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, I'm happy to say, 
Mr. Chairman— 


Mr. Martel: It is only discretionary, though. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That’s right; it’s dis- 
cretionary. Tm happy to say though, Mr. 
Chairman, that we have recommended that 
the special diet allowances be doubled for 
pregnant women, for those who are diabetic 
and for those with ulcers—or however it is 
worded. The present allowance for special 
diet, it is hoped, in the case of pregnancy 
will go from $5.50 a month to $11, for gastric 
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cases from $5.50 to $11, and for diabetic 
cases from $12 to $24 a month. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Minister, I suggest to you, 
based on the documentation that is available, 
and dealing in particular with women who are 
bearing children, that $11 isn’t going to do 
what we hoped it would do, based on a 
pretty careful study over a 10-year period in 
Montreal. It again boils down to what you 
are interested in doing. If you are interested 
in the preventive aspect— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We are. Also, coming 
up at our social policy field committee this 
Thursday, Mr. Chairman, is a recommenda- 


tion that a task force be established as a 


result of the seminar on nutrition at the end 
of May. This will comprise, as was mentioned 
last week, four ministries—Health, Agriculture 
and Food, Education and ourselves. As Mrs. 
Smithies indicated, if I understood her cor- 
rectly, we are very concerned about pregnant 
women but nevertheless it is the general 
health of a person before, during and after 
that matters. 


Mr. Martel: But unless you are going to 
look at that specific problem, it is impossible 
to make them healthy after they are bom, if 
they have been bom deficient. That is why I 
am: concerned about that particular element. 
I haven’t left the other ones out, because 
since most school boards have cut back on 
their milk allowance and so on as a result of 
budgetary constraints, I wanted to raise the 
question of what is happening to young 
people in schools in some of the ghettos—not 
just Toronto, but in other parts of the prov- 
ince—who we know would specifically derive 
the benefits. | 

‘Every milk programme in the province has 
been virtually eliminated, to my knowledge. 
I don’t know if there are any left, I could be 
wrong. It is my understanding that most of 
them have gone by the board. 


While I appreciate the problem you are 
going to study next Thursday, I have a tre- 
mendous concern because the statistics pre- 
sented in the United States and by Agnes 
Higgins and the doctors she worked with in 
Montreal indicate a $125 investment now 
greatly reduces the’ possibility of eventually 
spending $100,000 to look after a child. I am 
concerned that you are never going to bring 
them back, yet you are still going to spend 
$100,000. I would urge upon the minister, in 
that discussion next week, to consider the 
other part that I raised, because I think it 
holds the greatest possibility of reducing 
costs in the future. I leave it at that. 
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Mr. J. G. Anderson (Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister, Delivery): Mr. Chairman, on the sub- 
ject of being discretionary, I think it would 
be found that in practice the diet is paid by 
the family benefits branch in every case where 
the situation is reported to it. I believe that, 
under the General Welfare Assistance Act, 
in all likelihood the board of review would 
indicate that the diet must be paid by the 
municipality. So, in fact, it should be paid in 
every case where the diet is recommended by 
the family doctor. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, but sometimes they don’t 
know, Mr. Anderson. That is what bothers me. 


Mr. Anderson: That is the biggest problem. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, they don’t know they are 
entitled to it. If there were freer dissemina- 
tion of information, I wouldn’t worry about it 
so much. But I have found that people aren’t 
advised of their rights, particularly on the 
short haul. I guess that is why I am suggest- 
ing that the province take it over, because on 
the short haul I am just dismayed by the 
things I see. 


For instance, three weeks ago a young man 
whose family suspected he had a heart attack 
went to see his doctor. The doctor wanted 
him in the hospital. But his Medicare had 
run out, because he had left his employment 
and time had lapsed when he had coverage. 
In fact, he went home to his brother, 27 years 
old with no medical coverage, and didn’t go 
to hospital until I intervened. 


Well, I find that just insufferable. I am 
sorry, but I continue to press it. It seems to 
be in my own area, the area that is being 
maligned, but I don’t do it just to malign 
someone, I can assure you. These are real 
cases that I bring up regularly. ’'m just fed 
up. I don’t think it’s my function to simply 
go after making sure people have benefits 
that are there and paid for by the public, 
and that they are entitled to. 


I want to deal mainly with one topic, Mr. 
Minister: the budget on FBA—family benefits 
allowance—for the family, general welfare, 
and children’s aid societies. I have never been 
able to understand the thinking of the min- 
istry. I am absolutely convinced that every 
effort. should be made to keep the natural 
family together. Most children’s aid societies 
and people who work in the field, I think, 
would agree with me. 


I am not talking about children’s aid 
societies, Mr. Chairman, before you jump the 
gun. I know full well where children’s aid 
societies come; it is on the next vote. I am 
talking about budgets—income. 
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Very few people, I suspect, would disagree 
with me that we should do everything in our 
power to keep the natural family intact. Yet, 
frequently the natural family is destroyed be- 
cause of inadequacy of income. 


It might only take an additional $10, $15 
or $20, but there seems to be no way to get 
around that. 

@ talked about school supplies last fall. 
Maybe twice a year we should offer a clothing 
allowance so that we can buy the kids in the 
family, in the fall and in the spring, some 
clothes to attend school to be with their 
peers, which seems to really bother people. 
It is going to be costly, and yet these are the 
things that help to break a family down, the 
inability to have that sort of thing. I suspect 
that, if you look at your own figures, if there 
are three children in a family and you have 
a fourth you pay over $45 a month for that 
one extra child. 

If the child were placed in a foster home 
through the family benefits branch—FBA, you 
would pay $75 at least in a foster home. 
But if the child is placed through the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, for the support of that 
child you give the following: If the child is 
over 13 on 14, at least $109 a month to the 
foster parents, Now, compare it: $45 in the 
regular home, $75 if placed through the 
family benefits branch, and if placed in a 
foster home, $109 plus. 


Mr. R. Haggerty (Welland South): Where 
is that? 


Mr. Martel: All over. 
Mr. Haggerty: Sure? 
Mr. Martel: Sure. 


Mr. Haggerty: No way, I don’t have that, 
not for foster homes, not in Welland. 


Mr. Martel: Well, maybe they don’t in 
Welland. I am talking about a child in Metro 
Toronto. In my own area it is over $100. I 
will give you the breakdown in Toronto. 
Ordinary need, under one year of age—$82.46 
a month; one to five years—$82.46; six to 12 
years—$91; and 13 plus years—$109.74. They 
are also given an allowance of $2 a week if 
they are over 13. They are also given a 
clothing allowance. They also have holiday 
allowances. 

When you put it all together you know 
full well that we are spending more to destroy 
a family than we are to keep it together. I 
have never been able to understand the make- 
up; I just mentioned it briefly last year. I 
have had people prepare the sheets for me, 


people who have done some research for me, 
and they can’t understand what is: going on 
either. If our thrust is to assist the family— 
besides this, I guess in the. Children’s Aid 
Society, the baby bonus, also the children’s 
allowance, would also go, Or where does: it 
stay? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The children’s allow- 
ance is taken into consideration, I believe. 


Mr. Anderson: It is retained by the Chil- 
dren's Aid Society, I believe. 


Mr. Martel: So you add that up, and we 
are talking $2 a week for spending; we are 
talking another $8; we are talking the clothing 
allowance. We are talking $125 a month for 
one child in a foster home. But in his natural 
home—and money is one of the big problems 
that frequently after a certain age enter the 
picture—if the child is over 16, it is $42 a 
month now, and it goes down, to what is it? 
Well, you have three categories anyway, the 
highest being $42. | ieee 

(What is the thinking behind the sort of 
approach that encourages the destruction of 
the family as a unit? 


Hon, Mr. Brunelle: Mr. .Chairman, before 
asking some of our staff to explain the ration- 
ale behind the difference in the rates of 
allowances—one of the first matters that you 
mentioned was that there is an additional 
burden upon the parents for clothing and 
school books and so forth just. before school 
commences—and also, I think you mentioned, 
maybe at Christmas time. It is quite true, we 
realize that, but we feel that. it is better to 
give an adequate income to those persons 
where they are on social assistance, than to 
try to give special—if you start giving special 
assistance at the end of August and at 
Christmas time, I am sure a pretty good case 
could be made. for Easter. So we feel it is 
better to give an adequate allowance and to 
leave the recipients themselves to decide on 
how to budget. This is an area where there is 
certainly a need for more family counselling, 
especially in the matter of budgeting. 

'When it comes to the rationale—well, we 
have indicated earlier in our remarks that 
there is a need, there is no doubt about it in 
view of rising costs, families on social assist- 
ance and low-wage earners and in the area of 
children. Those who have several children, 
there is no doubt about it, are experiencing 
considerable difficulty. I would like to ask 
some of our staff to explain the rates of foster 
homes and those in their own families, and 
the third category, those in the children’s aid 
societies. 
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Mr. Martel: If placed by the family bene- 
fits branch—if the ministry places them as 
opposed to the Children’s Aid Society—the 
amount you allocate would pay a foster 
parent $75 a month, And if they are placed 
through the courts, through the Children’s 
Aid Society, it could be as high, in total, as 
$125 for the month, at least. 


Mr. Anderson: I think one of the ques- 
tions, Mr. Chairman, is the question of place- 
ment itself. Because most of the foster care 
situations in family benefits are not place- 
ments by the staff or by the agency of the 
government, but are in fact family arrange- 
ments that take place where an aunt, an 
uncle, a cousin, a grandmother or anybody, 
might take a child, their own relative, in and 
apply for a foster parent’s allowance on be- 
half of that child, in fact you are assisting the 
family to provide family maintenance; where- 
as in the case of the Children’s Aid Society 
speaking for them I would assume at least 
part of it is considered to be a service fee for 
the sake of looking after children. This is 
admittedly a very low service fee and there 
can't be any profit in that. There is con- 
siderable sacrifice on the part of the foster 
parent, but at least some of the sum is indi- 
cated to be for the services provided the 


child as well. 


The question of why we don’t pay that to 
each child within a family, I suppose, would 
come in the question of just a very simpli- 
fied budget where you simply add multiples 
of a flat rate for every child in the family, 
whereas, as the minister has said, we are 
trying to provide a family income, and pre- 
sumably some of the allowance for the 
shelter that goes into the home, or some of 
the allowance for fuel, is also provided as a 
result of that child being in the home and 
the house being that much bigger. 


So the rate for the first child added to a 
family of one might be beyond what appears 
to be the rate for a child in the home, be- 
cause that child takes the place of a second 
adult to a degree. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, but that really begs the 
question though, doesn’t it? The foster home 
itself, of course, has heat in it and so on. 
The foster parents, I'm sure, are heating the 
home for themselves, so that really isn’t a 
legitimate proposition. 

I think the real problem might be that if 
you had three kids and let’s say all three of 
them were over 13, in fact you’dbe saying, 
“Well, we are staring an additional $375 in 
the face for that family.” 


You pay $125 at least, and there are all 
kinds of additional things, where the family 
is destroyed, and yet to ensure that it stays 
together frequently the problem is money; 
very, very frequently. As I said earlier this 
afternoon, frequently if it’s a girl she hasn't 
got the things that her peers have and she 
opts out. As I say, I find it really difficult to 
take when I see a budget of $45, $43 or $75, 
and then, if you take them right out of the 
home, right away from their relatives and put 
them off somewhere, at least $125 a month 
with total strangers. 


It seems to me that the thrust must be to 
somehow find out the problem within specific 
families and if part of it is monetary we, in 
fact, should find a way around the existing 
regulations and make every effort to keep the 
natural family intact. We shouldn't allow a 
natural family to disintegrate for the sake of 
$30 a month and then be willing to pay $125 
to total strangers. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, we are 
certainly in agreement with your concept of 
keeping the family together, and there is no 
doubt that the monetary aspect is certainly 
an important one. At the same time, as you 
know, there is a great need—and I think I 
have heard you mention this before— for sup- 
portive services, like homemaker services, 
counselling services and family services. In 
fact our budget for homemaker services this 
year is substantially increased and I think 
this is an area, to provide more service to the 
families themselves— 


Mr. Haggerty: How can you, with the 
budget that you are providing to persons 
under the Family Benefits Act? The member 


raises a valid point there and I would like to 


pursue it. 


Are those figures the member for Sudbury 
East has used correct? There is $125 and 
$41 or $45 under the Family Benefits Act and 
then there is another— 


Mr. Martel: Seventy-five dollars under the 
FBA. 


Mr. Haggerty: —$75 or $45. I look at the 
chart here and it only works out to about 
$45 per child over the age of 16 and about 
$43— 


Mr. Martel: It’s $42—the fourth child, I 
guess. 


Mr. Haggerty: A youngster over 16. That’s 


quite a spread when you take from $45 to | 


$125. If this is the case, the member is quite 
right; you are breaking up homes under the 
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Family Benefits Act. It just bears out what 
was said by the anti-poverty group that was 
in to see me on Friday afternoon, those repre- 
senting the working poor. One of the young 
ladies was talking about the problems they 
have in raising their youngsters under the 
Family Benefits Act and the perhaps dis- 
criminatory practices that are carried out 
within the municipality itself, and I don't 
think the intent is there. 

For example, where they have a recrea- 
tional programme in the city of Port Col- 
borne, she said, “If I want my youngster to 
attend that summer playground activity, it 
will cost me anywhere from $3 to $10 for the 
five weeks. Where am I going to get $10? 
If I have to do it for three children, that is 
$30 I have to scrape up someplace. There’ is 
no way that I can send my children to these 
recreational programmes in that city.” 

If you can go out and pay a foster parent 
$125 a month to look after one youngster, 
then surely you should be able to upgrade 
those persons under the Family Benefits Act. 
It is just not justice, that’s all there is to it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Even at $125 to foster 
parents, there is a great need for more foster 
parents. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, but the problem being, 
Mr. Minister, that you have a lot of families 
breaking up, and I’m suggesting to you that 
every effort should be made not to look for 
more foster parents, but to prevent the family 


from breaking up in the first place. 


Mr. Haggerty: Keep the family together. 
Give them sufficient income, so that they can 
maintain a decent standard of living. You are 
not doing it under this programme. 


Hon. Mr, Brunelle: What you are saying is 
that you feel the reason for family breakups 
is due to the inadequate incomes. 


Mr. Haggerty: Inadequate amount of 
money, let’s put it that way. And the money 
is going to buy them the special needs re- 
quired to bring up the family. I sympathize 
with them. They are caught in that vicious 
circle and many want to get out of it. They’ve 
raised questions to me hopinig that I perhaps 
might be able to do something. 

For example, some going back to school 
under Canada Manpower are even being 
penalized for going back to school. But they 
want to upgrade themselves and get off the 
Family Benefits Act. I can see by the dis- 
crepancies that you are going to keep them 
at that level; there is no hope whatsoever of 
bringing them out of that state of welfare. 
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Hon, Mr. Brunelle: Most of the discussion 
this afternoon, Mr. Haggerty, was on this very 
point of providing more incentives and more 
assistance to have single parents and) others 
into the work stream—those who are on family 
benefits. One of the areas that was mentioned, 
and this was highlighted by Mr. Martel, was 
that the ceiling earnings are a disincentive. I 
indicated that this commands a very high 
priority, that the ceilings have been at their 
same level. Also we are willing to experi- 
ment. Maybe taking the city of Thunder Bay 
as an example— 


Mr. Haggerty: You've had enough experi- 
ments throughout different municipalities al- 
ready, I think you know the problem that 
exists. What you are telling me is in a foster 
home you are actually guaranteeing the foster 
parents a guaranteed annual income, You are 
talking about your GAINS programme, yet 
you won't apply it to those’ persons who are 
under the Family Benefits Act. 

If I take the $125 a month and what you 
pay the mother there, it would come out to 
about $5,500 a year, and that’s what the 
estimate, the guaranteed annual income, is 
around—$5,500 to $6,000 or $6,500 a year. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It was indicated as 
the debates started that adjustments were 
made in January, and, of course, the cost of 
living has risen considerably since that time. 
So we just have to make further adjustments 
on a priority basis. The first adjustment was 
on a GAINS programme. The adjustment for 
the elderly and the physically disabled will 
be effective July 1. 


Our next priority, I believe, should be 
families with children. I think they are the 
ones who are probably in need of more 
assistance, in view of inflation. This was indi- 
cated in the Treasurer’s budget speech. 


Mr. Haggerty: You have already indicated 
to foster parents that you have taken this 
into consideration. But apparently for some 
reason you can’t seem to match that $125. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Are you recommend- 
ing, Mr. Haggerty, that we should give $125 
for children in their own homes? 


Mr. Haggerty: Surely, Mr. Minister, if it 
costs $125 to maintain a child under the 
foster-care home programme, it costs that 
much for persons under the Family Benefits 
Act? It costs just as much to raise a child 
in either of those categories. I don’t say $125 
is what we should be aiming at, but if you 
are going to dish it out one way, then surely 
you should set an example the other way. 
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Mr. Martel: What I think is— 


Mr. Haggerty: There is a wide discrepancy, 
and-I don’t think it is actually justified by 
your methods of calculation. 


Mr. Martel: What, in fact, we are driving 
for, Rene, is that we have to get ourselves 
out of a straitjacket. We have no flexibility 
in the Family Benefits Act. I think Mrs. 
Campbell hit upon a really good point today 
when she talked about 300 caseloads per 
social worker. Any social worker, I want 
to tell you, who has got 300 caseloads is 
nothing but a paper pusher and can’t do any- 
thing else but push paper. Counselling and 
assistance are just impossible for a_ social 
worker with that sort of workload. There 
is no time to even try to discover what the 
problems are in the home. We have to have 
some flexibility which allows time. 


If my kids came home and said to me, 
“IT want to go to a play,” and they are not 
very old, and I had to say no to them every 
time—every time—by the time they reach 10, 
11, 12 or 13, what would happen? We all 
know. They would rebel. They would say, 
“What a lousy system this is. The old man 
can’t afford a buck for me to see a play.” 


Yet, the situation could be quite different 
if some flexibility were built into it to deal 
with people and families differently. 


But everybody has got to fit into the 
mould in the province. There are no excep- 
tions to the rule. No flexibility is allowed 
under the Act. What it amounts to is that 
the government says, “You have so many 
children. Here is your budget. That is it. 
It doesn’t matter what in hell is wrong, 
here it is.” 

And then you turn around and pay $125, 
at least, if a child is taken out of the home 
and put into a foster home. We can find 
$125 after part of the family has been 
destroyed. 


I don’t know what the answer is. But the 
answer isn’t what we are doing. The answer 
isn't running around looking for more foster 
homes. The answer is trying to keep the 
family unit intact with supportive services, 
as you indicate, and some means of flexibility 
so that children don’t become rebels or opt 
out of society totally. We have just got to 
have the flexibility to work with individuals 
as individuals within their family context 
and not afterwards. There is no sense finding 
the money after the family has broken down. 
And that is when we find it, if money is 
the angle. That is when we find it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, again 
we are entirely in agreement with Mr. 
Martel, who is saying that the answer is 
trying to keep the family together and to 
provide assistance to the families, and cer- 
tainly that more financial assistance is needed. 
But at the same time, just as more money 
is not the final answer, there must be other 
types of services—counselling, homemakers’ 
servises, and whatever supportive services are 
required. 


Mr. Martel: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: And this is the area 
that we are— 


Mr. Martel: And it is one of the reasons, 
Rene, why I am trying to save you money 
by saying, “Look, you have got to find some 
other service, some method in this community 
to deliver services. But if you are just going 
to try to go it alone with your staff, we’re 
dead. If you think your staff has work now, 
with 3800 cases, let the Metro work group 
fall apart, and you haven’t seen anything yet. 
Once those work groups start to disappear, 
they disappear. Your staff has seen nothing 
yet. 


Mr. Anderson: Mr. Chairman, I don’t think 
anybody would argue against increasing bene- 
fits on a family basis, on a budgetary basis, 
but I don’t necessarily think there is a valid 
argument for simply talking about a com- 
pound of $125 or whatever it is for so many 
children. I think the situation is quite dif- 
ferent when a child is placed in another 
home, where it’s possibly expected to be pro- 


vided by the Children’s Aid Society, or by. 


whoever the placing agency is, with a stand- 
ard which will make that child be able to 
adjust in the community to the same degree 
that the children from that home itself are 
acting in the community. 


The question would seem to be to provide 
the family budget, whether it’s on an in- 
creased basis or not, but not to talk about 
$125 for every additional child in the home, 
which is what the Children’s Aid Society 
might be prepared to do. Some of those 
children that are placed by the societies are 
already very troubled children, and there has 
to be an added incentive to persons to take 
them on. They certainly are not going to take 
them on with those kinds of problems with- 
out a reasonable allowance to work with. 


Mr. Martel: I agree with you, but I am 
not suggesting—I hope I haven’t given the 
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impression that I am suggesting we give $125 
for every child. I am not saying that at all. 
I am saying there has got to be flexibility 
within the Act to determine the needs in 
that family. It might not be monetary in one 
instance. It mightn’t be money at all. There 
have to be supportive services. But if it is 
money, under our system we are so rigid that 
in fact there is no flexibility. Even the social 
workers in the Children’s Aid Society will tell 
you that if they see that money could re- 
solve the problem in a particular family, with- 
out splitting the family, they are not in a 
position to provide some of the monetary 
assistance that would prevent that family from 
breaking down. I am not sure you understand 
what I am trying to drive at. It might only 
be $10 a month that would do it. But, you 
know, there have been articles by mothers, 
and I am sure all of us have spoken to 
mothers by the dozen, all saying, “If I only 
had the money that children’s aid was pay- 
ing, I'd have no problem looking after my 
family.” 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s it, right there. 


Mr. Martel: You have got to realize that if 
the mother is alone in the family, when she 
wants something done on the house, she 
simply can’t afford to get somebody to do it. 
She doesn’t have that kind of flexibility. So 
it doesn’t get done. 


What I want is some type of mechanism— 
and you don’t have to add staff to do it—so 
that case workers can look at the needs and 
have some flexibility, if it is monetary, to 
provide a little extra, whatever it is, rather 
than see a family split up then have to find 
$125 to keep the child through the children’s 
aid. That’s all I am saying. It seems to me 
to be ridiculous that we can’t find $25 a 
month to keep the child in the natural fam- 
ily, but once we take it out of the home 
situation, we can find $125 to see the child 
in a foster home. 


Mr. Haggerty: Does the Canada Assistance 
Plan come into the $125? Do they pay 50 
per cent of the cost? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I believe so. The ques- 
tion is, for foster children being paid at $125 
a month, does the Canada Assistance Plan 
pay half of that amount? 


Miss D. Crittenden (Deputy Minister): 
Mr. Chairman, the sharing of the Children’s 
Aid Society budget under the Canada Assist- 


ance Plan is not 50 per cent. It is a formula 
that was agreed to by Ontario and Canada; 
it’s a percentage, but it’s not exactly 50 per 
cent. 


Mr. Haggerty: What would it be then? 
What formula is it that you are basing the 
$125 on? 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, I’d have to 
ask Mr. McKnight. He’s our expert on the 
sharing formula. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You see, Mr. Haggerty, 
Canada Assistance may pay up to a certain 
amount—and we may have to increase that 
amount of $125 to foster parents—but one of 
the problems right now is that children’s aid 
societies are having difficulty finding foster 
homes. This is one of the big problems 
throughout Ontario. 


Mr. Haggerty: To tell the truth, I don’t 
think I can recall them paying $125 for a 
foster parent in my area. I don’t think it was 
ever that high, That was the reason I was a 
little doubtful of those figures. I have never 
heard of it before. If that is the case, it is 
quite a spread between $42. and $125. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: At the same time, we 
certainly are in agreement with Mr. Martel 
that the thrust should be to keep the families 
together, but I think you will agree there will 
always be a need for foster homes. 


Mr. Haggerty: In certain circumstances, 
but not in that many cases, I haven't seen 
any of the Children’s Aid Society reports 
come across my desk at all. I dont see too 
many of them, since they went into the region 
and I seem to be lost on the figures. When I 
used to sit on the Children’s Aid Society 
board, which was a few years ago, there 
weren't that many under the foster care pro- 
gramme, If it has increased since then, there 
is a reason for it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You were asking specifi- 
cally what percentage of the $125 is shared 
under the Canada Assistance Plan. Mr. Mc- 
Knight, who is a former director of family 
benefits and who has worked closely in the 
Canada Assistance Plan, may wish to com- 
ment. 


Mr. J. E. McKnight (Executive Director, 
Financial and Administrative Services): Mr. 
Chairman, to look at the question of the 
specific amount of $125, we would have to 
know, to begin with, how it is made up in 
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terms of where the society gets the money. 
We go back just for a moment to the fact 
that earlier we were talking of the question 
of whether or not the family allowance was 
included in that item, and generally it is not. 
It is revenue which the society may put to- 
ward that cost. If the $20 were applied to 
the $125 which is being used in the example, 
and we have talked about the government of 
Canada sharing under the Canadia Assistance 
Plan of $105, then, generally speaking, they 
would share half of that. The formula be- 
comes very complex in terms of the other 
kinds of costs, such as staff salaries and so 
on and so forth. There is also under our 
agreements special sharing in respect of 
Indian children. To be specific about a per- 
centage, one would have to take the specific 
society and look at the makeup of its causes. 


Mr. Haggerty: In other words then, your 
agreement with the Canada Assistance Plan 
is, if you were to increase those under the 
Family Benefits Act by $20 or $30, the fed- 
eral government would be paying 50 per 
cent of that, then you would have to come in 
with the other 50 per cent, would you not? 
It would be $15 apiece. 


Hon, Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 


Mr. C. J. S. Apps (Kingston and the 
Islands): Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
a couple of comments, First of all, I would 
assume that what Mr. Martel is saying is 
certainly true for a percentage of the young- 
sters who are taken out of their families and 
placed through the Children’s Aid Society or 
otherwise. I guess that is a judgement made 
by somebody somewhere along the line to 
decide what is in the best interests of the 
child, whether to leave him in the family or 
place him with the Children’s Aid Society or 
some other institution. That judgement being 
made, then the foster parents get considerably 
more than the parents would get. 


As to how that is broken down, I don’t 
know whether that is because of supply and 
demand or not, that you have to raise it 
because people won't take foster children, or 
whether it is on a calculated assessment as 
to how much it costs to pay them to look 
after a child, which I assume the parents 
would do for free, or at least I would hope 
that they would do it. 


[You have to come up with some kind of 
assessment to determine how you break diown 
that $125 as compared with the $45 or what- 
ever it may be that is given to the family. I 
would hope that it wouldn’t be on the basis 
of supply and demand, but that you might 


basis of some 


persuade foster peas to take them on the 

egitimate understanding of 
wanting to help the youngster and not having 
to be paid for that. I would hope that the 
families involved wouldn’t want to be paid 
for the actual work of looking after young- 
sters, but they certainly should get the actual 
cost or out-of-pocket cost like food and 
clothing and so on. 


Mr. Martel: They get a clothing allowance 
besides this. 


Mr. Apps: I know, but over and above 
that— 


Mr. Martel: Over and above that. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Over and above the 
$125. 


Mr. Martel: Over and above the $109 
basic, they get a clothing allowance too. 


Mr. Apps: I would assume that the com- 
mon-sense way to look at that would be to 
try to work out these various portions of the 
total overall payments, and make sure that 
the family itself is paid if it’s money that is 
causing it. And this isn’t always the case. 
There may be many other things that enter 
into it. Then you should come up with a 
reasonable figure that you could defend 
when you are being asked questions like 
you are today. 


Mr. Martel: There’s a clothing allowance. 
What I am saying is that in the Act some- 
how we need the supportive services. That’s 
paramount in determining what is maybe 
causing the family’s breakup and why the 
child is rebelling against the home. That's one 
thing. ! 

Frequently it is money. That is why I 
have been pushing certain key things, such 
as clothing allowance. I disagree with the 
minister. I think there should be an allow- 
ance in September for a return to school. 
The minister says there’s an amount in the 
budget. We all draw a regular paycheque 
and yet we all know that, come September, 
for all the things that kids require at school 
today there is always an extra outlay in 
September. I don’t care how you cut it; for 
all of us there is. It’s the same for those 
families. They have to take that meagre 
amount that they get over the year and try 
to save a little bit or buy over the year at 
some sale, so that the children start school 
with a decent set of clothing. What I am 
saying is that you can overcome that. You 
can say the amount is enough; but it just 
isn’t. You might consider clothing for Septem- 
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ber and clothing for spring. You might con- 
sider the cost in September. The Metro 
social planning council has broken down 
how much it costs a high school child in 
September, for his locker and for his running 
shoes. It’s all broken down. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: What about a Christ- 
mas bonus? Would you include that? 


Mr. Martel: I talked about a Christmas 
bonus a couple of years ago, not because I 
believe in the darn thing. It’s just that you 
give Christmas bonuses kind of helter-skelter. 
One year you wouldn't give it to anyone, 
and the very next year you are giving it to 
people over 65, and you left out all the wel- 
fare recipients and the FBA recipients. You 
played straight politics with it. I'm not play- 
ing politics here. I’m saying that there should 
be allowances. The figure I have chosen is 
$125, which is close if you take into account 
their spending money and so on. They have 
also got a clothing allowance. I think it’s a 
monthly allowance. 


I'm just saying that with any effort at all 
you could remove some of those discrepancies 
that affect the child who comes from a home 
on FBA or general welfare. There are cer- 
tain things that would be not all that costly, 
which would give that child some sense of 
starting out the year the same as the rest 
of the kids. These parents have a terrible 
time. There should be some flexibility within 
the Act. If the reason is family breakdown, 
or one child is opting out because she can’t 
have new nylons like the rest of the kids or 
she doesn’t have the clothing—and it’s very 
important to them because their peers are 
well dressed for them at least to be in that 
position—one might have within the Act the 
flexibility to say: “We are not going to see 
a family breakdown. We will give $50 for 
clothes at this time to this family for this 
girl.” You should do this rather than take her 
out of the home, as they pay $125 a month 
for the next few years if she’s a ward of the 
courts. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, when 
you refer to flexibility, I am entirely in agree- 
ment and we are willing to consider this. 
Maybe we should have some sort of a mech- 
anism on each individual case. Some cases 
do require special assistance and we would 
have some flexibility. We are willing to con- 
sider this, and we will let you know, if it 
can’t be done, why and the implications. 


Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Chairman, in the table 
of benefits, your monthly amounts for ordin- 
ary needs and expenses with the number of 
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children — and it says two here —plus one 
adult person, you have figured out here that 
the cost to your department would be $2,868 
total for the year. If I can follow the trend 
of the member for Sudbury East, in the foster 
home programme, if there are two children, 
the income would be $3,000, at $125 per 
child. Look at the spread in the amount 
of money available under the foster home 
programme and under the Family Benefits 
Act itself, for a mother and two dependent 
children. Look at the discrepancy in the 
amount of income. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I’m sorry, Mr. Chair- 
man; I had a distraction there. 


Mr. Haggerty: What I am saying to the 
minister is that under the foster care pro- 
gramme, if it is based on $125, maybe plus 
clothing allowance, for two children, the 
cost to your department would amount to 
$3,000 a year. Under the Family Benefits Act, 
for a mother and two children, your monthly 
assistance payments for the year would be 
$2,868. There is a discrepancy there and I 
can’t see how you can justify this difference 
between the two. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: As Mr. Anderson in- 
dicated, don’t you think— 


Mr. Haggerty: I know you said you are 
going to be flexible, but how flexible are you? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: What I said with 
reference to Mr. Martel, if I understood his 
proposition, was that when we come to a 
family where there is need for additional 
assistance and it is just not possible, the 
discretion would be left with our ministry 
and there would be some mechanism whereby 
we could deal with them on an ad hoc basis. 


Mr. Haggerty: He is perfectly right when 
he says there are many persons who are 
knowledgeable about your programmes. When 
they look at the discrepancy in the amount of 
income per child per month, some of them 
say, “What’s the use of my trying to keep 
my family together? You might as well take 
puem.h That’s what you are driving them 
to do. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You may be right. 
Mr. Haggerty: You might split that family 
up. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I really don’t know 
enough about it but I find it hard to believe 
that the great majority of breakups is due to 
the inadequate allowances. 


Mr. Haggerty: Definitely it is. 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I think it is more than 
that. 


Mr. Haggerty: It is one of the major causes 
of it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I think from what I 
am told that more family services, as indi- 
cated earlier—family counselling, homemaker 
services, homecare services, all these types of 
services—encourage the family to remain to- 
gether and find out what their problems are. 
I don’t dispute the fact that additional finan- 
cial assistance to the children would be help- 
ful: we have indicated that there is a need 
for adjustments and there will be adjustments. 


Mr. Anderson: Mr. Chairman, in line with 
what Mr. Brunelle has said and in line with 
the Family Benefits experience where these 
allowances are paid, there are certain things 
that become obvious. Without necessarily 
suggesting that the allowances are _ totally 
adequate by any means, one of the signifi- 
cant things is that there are now about 10,000 
cases of children born out of wedlock who 
remain with their mothers on family benefits 
and who might normally have gone into the 
care of the children’s aid societies. Obvi- 
ously, with an improved income base if not an 
adequate income base, the average mother of 
a child born out of wedlock is retaining that 
child in care. 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes, but a lot of those are 
working mothers, are they not? 


Mr. Anderson: No, they are recipients of 
family benefits, approximately 10,000. 


Mr. Haggerty: Approximately 10,000? 


Mr. Anderson: Some of them may be work- 
ing part-time to supplement the family bene- 
fits but they are active cases. 


The other situation known to our staff is 
that there is a small proportion of children 
from family benefit cases who go into care 
after becoming family benefit situations. With- 
out trying to say that low income doesn’t 
contribute to family breakup, one of the 
things we are aware of is that the bulk of 
the cases we deal with have broken up 
before public assistance becomes a factor 
rather than after the public assistance is 
being paid. We deal with the deserted mother, 
the separated woman, the widow, after the 
family breakup. Poverty may have existed in 
the family prior to that breakup but not 
necessarily as a result of the income levels 
paid under our programmes. 


Mr. Apps: Mr. Chairman, as I understand 
it, really the discussion here is on the vari- 
ance in the amount of money given if the 
child is looked after through the Children’s 
Aid Society and what is given if the mother 
or father keeps the child in its own home. 
Have we no figures to substantiate first of 
all the amount that goes to the family and 
the amount that goes to a foster home? 


What makes up the difference? It surely 
can't be in the amount of money that is 
needed to feed and clothe the youngster, or 
is itP If that’s the case, then you should look 
at it again. But there must be other things 
that go into that. How much do you pay 
the person for his time and effort to look 
after the youngster through the Children’s 
Aid Society? How much goes to the Chil- 
dren’s. Aid Society? How do you substantiate 
then the difference between what’s paid to 
the family and what’s paid to the Children’s 
Aid Society? You must have those figures. 


Mr. Anderson: I think, Mr. Chairman, it 
may be one of the things I am not qualified 
to speak on; perhaps Mr. McLellan should 
or somebody from the child welfare branch. 
But I don’t think the $125 that has been 


mentioned is a consistent figure across 
Ontario. 

Mr. Haggerty: Well, whatever the figure 
may be— 


Mr. Anderson: But it isn’t a consistent 
figure. It varies from place to place in On- 
tario, from society to society, depending on 
the availability of the foster homes to begin 
with. Then the children’s aid societies recog- 
nize different rates on the basis of the prob- 
lem that is involved with the individual child, 
and children from children’s aid societies or 
from family court who go into special shel- 
tered group homes. 

By this kind of logic, the mother might be 
entitled to $12 to $20 a day for looking 
after her own child, because that’s the price 
that someone else would charge. So I do 
think that there is some element of a service 
value that is involved in this payment to the 
foster parents when they take in a child who 
is not related to them. | 


That isn’t meant in any way to suggest 
that people just do it because of the profit 
motive. But they do feel that they have to 
have adequate reimbursement in order to 
turn that child out in the community in the 
same way that they would turn out their 
own child in their income group. I think 
possibly those are some of the rationales that 
are behind why these rates are higher. 
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Again, going back to the child with its 
own parent, you are talking about a family 
in which our schedules are attempting to 
pay the full shelter, the full fuel, the utilities 
and the food allowance for a family group, 
not for an individual child added to a family 
group. That would be the basis for the 
system that is being used. 


Mr. Haggerty: In other words, you are 
trying to indicate to us that there is a 
wide discrepancy in the cost of fuel in 
Ontario, a wide discrepancy in the cost of 
a loaf of bread and the same thing applied 
to a 10-lb package of potatoes or something 
like that. You know food is pretty well— 


Mr. Anderson: No, Mr. Chairman, that 
isnt what I meant to say at all. I meant 
that if I, as an individual, maintaining a 
home, chose to take a child from the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, that none of those costs 
within my own home would increase. But 
on the other hand, if I were a woman who 
could take a single room, without a child 
in my home, and if I had to have other 
premises because I had a child, then I would 
need a different size of accommodation. 


I didn’t mean at all to suggest that there 
was a variation across the province. It’s that 
kind of thinking, if the CAS can place a 
child with a middle-income family, very often 
there is no change in their living costs. So 
that again indicates possibly that there is 
some profit basis for the service that they 
are providing in certain situations, because 
they are not adding to their own costs, except 


possibly for food. 


Mrs. M. Campbell (St. George): Mr. Chair- 
man, I am sorry I was late but I think I 
caught the tenor of what was being said. 
If we could look in the same vein—for a 
long time in Toronto, the children’s aid so- 
cieties had children, usually girls, running 
away from home to the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, because they knew that if they got 
there they would get clothing and it would 
be clothing that would match that of their 
peer group. I believe that this was cut off. 
I don’t know whether it’s been started up 
again, but it was cut off in Toronto for a 
while because they recognized that Bs was 
the motive of these children. 

But isn’t that in itself a criticism of all of 
us—not just the government, but the whole 
community—that. children should feel that 
this is what they had to do to get adequate 
clothing? Of course, if a child is in a foster 
home it does get this kind of clothing via 


the Children’s Aid Society, if the natural 
mother cannot provide. 


I think one of the saddest things I ever 
ran into was the case of a family which broke 
up when a daughter decided that she didn’t 
want to be with either parent because 
neither one could support what she wanted. 
When she went into a foster home, she had 
an allowance and she had proper clothing 
and the rest of it. So her choice was between 
her family and what she viewed as her own 
welfare. 

If we perpetuate this kind of a system, 
surely we can't be proud of it. I’m a little 
concerned at any suggestion, however, that 
this would be viewed on a family-by-family 
basis, because I think a lot of people could 
fall in the examination. Surely we have to 
look at it more generally than just to make 
exceptions for special cases, because I think 
it is rather more general as a problem than 
that. Certainly it was a reall problem in the 
courts for a time when this was what hap- 
pened. Then the whole question of wardship 
would flow from that activity of the child. 

It means something much deeper than just 
the fact of running away at that particular 
point, because the child begins to realize that 
in this situation it is better off, as it sees it, 
than with its own family. I don’t know what 
you do about it. I recognize the fact that you 
can't go on endlessly into all of the funding 
of all of these services. But this is one that 
does deeply affect the family. Whether the 
breakup comes as a result of welfare assist- 
ance or the lack of it, certainly families do 
break up afterwards, whether the child leaves 
home because of it. In our society today 
we ve done so much, it seems to me, to erode 
the parental role. This is just one more way 
in which we take from parents the right or 
the opportunity to look after their own 
children. 


Hon, Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, there is 
certainly much agreement with what Mrs. 
Campbell is saying. I think, again, we recog- 
nize that there must be a basic, adequate’ in- 
come and we just have to make adjustments, 
especially to those with children on social 
assistance and also low-wage earners. Girls 
especially, though I guess the same applies: to 
boys, but maybe more with girls, are very 
clothes conscious when they go to high school, 
and it is quite true the cost of Seine: today 
is so high. 

'This is one area again to which the income 
review task force is addressing itself. Our 
immediate priority is on GAINS Sanit I would 
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hope that this is the next one, adjustments 
for clothes for children. 


Mrs. Campbell: Then we can go away from 
these estimates knowing that at least we've 
taken the one step of determining that $1.80 
per person per day for all needs, other than 
rent, is inadequate. Can we really go away 
from here feeling that the minister will assure 
us that that is inadequate to cover food, 
clothing, transportation and any utilities that 
there may be? 


Mr. Apps: Mr. Chairman, I go back again 
to the way these things are worked out and 
as to whether it is a valid way of doing it or 
not. I'd just like to point out asi well that just 
by giving the family another $25 or $30 a 
month is not necessarily going to give that 
youngster any more money at all. 

I don’t know how you are going to police 
that one. But I think you have to, if you 
are going to provide the necessities of life 
for a youngster. 


Then you have to come up with a realistic 
figure as to what that might be. And it goes 
to everybody. If some can do a better job 
than others, then it behooves some family 
council to go along and show the one that 
isn't doing a good job how they can cope 
with it because other ones are doing it. I 
think this is the basic thing. This idea of, 
“Let's give everybody another $25 or $30 
a month”, hoping that it is going to filter its 
way down to the child, in some cases will 
and some cases may not. I think it is prob- 
ably up to the ministry to work out a realistic 
figure as to what it actually costs to provide 
these necessities for a youngster within the 
family setup. 


Mr. Martel: The study on the family bene- 
fits mothers in Metro Toronto indicated that 
the biggest problem confronting the women 
was clothing for kiddies over 12. The mothers 
deprived themselves greatly of any new cloth- 
ing by going to places for hand-me-downs 
for themselves and made great sacrifices to 
try to have their children over age 12 fit in 
with their peers. I still think one of the sug- 
gestions I made last year and I make again 
this year is valid. 

The ministry must consider some type of 
allowance, come September and spring, for 
adequate school clothing for these children. 
As_a teacher, I saw on many occasions the 
falling away or withdrawal that goes on in 
the groups whose clothes are very shabby. 
We all experience it every fall. I am sure the 
minister is aware of it as the rest of us are. 

It is very costly to get kids back into 
school. There is a whole host of things they 
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need. These are just some of the ways it 
could be done, giving you the flexibility to 
exceed a monthly budget which is barely ad- 
equate for a subsistence living. 

(The study indicates that the mothers 
would put the money in _ the _ proper 
place. I have read this study and have 
gone through it several times. It indi- 
cates that the mothers make great sacrifices. 
What we should be doing is trusting them. If 
they had a little extra in that August cheque 
to prepare the kids for school adequately and 
do the same thing, let’s say, in the spring 
when they move from winter clothing to sum- 
mer clothing, that would go a long way. I 
have a tendency to dispute Mrs. Campbell 
when I say that I think families have to be 
looked at as separate entities, each being 


different. 


If one of the things is money—and I am not 
suggesting that it is money alone—I gave the 
minister the case for counselling and sup- 
portive services which can prevent a family 
breakup. But sometimes it is money, and I 
think on those occasions, a little extra might 
go a long way to prevent a family break- 
down. 


It isn’t the same across the province. I just 
used the figures that were presented to me 
for Metro Toronto. I suppose it would prob- 
ably be the highest in the province. Maybe 
I am wrong. Mr. McLellan might be able 
to tell me, but I suppose Metro Toronto is 
the highest and there are those that are lower. 
I think the ministry has to have some flexi- 
bility. If we can find the $125 after it breaks 
up, then I think there should be some ma- 
noeuvrability in the interim. It might cost us 
$25 a month more for a family and it might 
do the trick rather than see it break up. Even 
if only one child is taken out of the home 
we are spending $125. 


It seems to me we have to have that type 
of flexibility and if we can avoid the break- 
up, it is better in human terms for the family 
and the kids involved. It is cheaper for the 
province in the final analysis. 


Mrs. Campbell: I wonder if I could get an 
answer to my question? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: To your question, Mrs. 
Campbell? 


Mrs. Campbell: If Mr. Heagle could tell 
me whether he really thinks that with the 
family of two I posed before, $1.80 per day 
for each person is really adequate for all pur- 
poses other than rent? You are the economist; 
now tell me. 
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Mr. Haggerty: I bet he couldn’t live on it. 
I'd make a wager with him. 


Mr. G. Heagle (Executive Director, In- 
come Security): Mr. Chairman, I am _ in- 
clined to agree with the member’s last re- 
mark. I would have great difficulty in living 


on it. 


Mr. F. Laughren (Nickel Belt): 
Liberal could though. 


Mrs. Campbell: I think that is a statement 
I am not prepared to buy; I don’t think any- 
body can live on it these days. Why would 
we expect people who are poor to do so? 
They are people who often have less than 
that because they have debts; they have all 
sorts of problems behind them; they don’t 
even start in a flag position in this game. 
They are behind the flag position and yet we 
have so much faith in the ability of these 
mothers; we expect them to pay for food, 
clothing, transportation and utilities out of 
what would be $3.60 a day. That is a tremen- 
dous faith we have in them. I don’t think 
we— 


Any 


Mr. Martel: We should put them in charge 
of the Treasury of Ontario. 


Mr. Haggerty: We might get some results. 


Mrs: Campbell: Yes—if they can do it, they 
are the only ones who can. What review is 
going on in this area under this task force or 
does it need a review, really? 


Mr. Heagle: Mr. Chairman, one of the 
questions which is always coming up in the 
task force is what constitutes adequacy? I 
think there is no question that at both the 
task force and at the provincial level, we 
really have to have some concept. Allow- 
ances, like anything else, have structures 
which are rooted in the past; inflation occurs 
there; changes in rates; you have to have a 
method of updating that and getting a 
standard. 


Mrs. Campbell: What is your task force 
doing, for instance, in this area? Are you 
getting out to talk to mothers to find out 
the conditions under which they are living? 
Or are you sitting here and taking the econ- 
omists’s point of view as a philosophy? Which 
is itP I don’t mean to denigrate what you 
are doing but surely you have to get down 
to brass tacks and really figure out, with the 
people, where it is they have needs? 


Mr. Heagle: The best answer I can give 
you, Mr. Chairman, is the division has been 
established since Jan. 1; before that we were 
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on a task force. Most of our efforts to date 
have been related to the federal-provincial 
review, the development of policy options 
and most particularly the GAINS plan. We 
hope—and I think Mrs. Smithies brought this 
out earlier—as our staff builds up—through 
additional staff and through the use of the 
research branch—to carry out more studies 
such as the mother study which I think is 
clearly oriented as a basis for policy making 
in the future. I think through both mecha- 
nisms, the planning at the federal-provincial 
level which is necessary—it is unavoidable— 
and research in the field, we can get better 
results. We are just starting, in effect. 


Mrs. Campbell: Could I ask, Mr. Chair- 
man, if while I was away from this table, 
there was any clarification from Mr. Heagle 
on the rent situation? 


Mr. Heagle: Mr. Chairman, I am afraid 
details are still being finalized and I can’t 
comment at this point in time. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, could you tell me 
if there has been consultation with CMHC, 
OHC, Metro on any possibility, at least in 
those areas, on ensuring that the money that 
they get doesn’t go right through them like 
a pipe and back to government again, in the 
way of increased rents? 


Mr. Heagle: Mr. Chairman, I have to be 
very limited in my remarks until the final 
decision is made. I can assure Mrs. Camp- 
bell that we have talked to OHC on this 
subject and_ several options are _ being 
examined. 


Mrs. Campbell: If you’re that unclear about 
those areas, I presume that there’s been 
no thought given to those who are living 
in the conventional sector? 


Mr. Heagle: Are you referring to GAINS 
recipients? 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. In other words, is 
the increase that they’re going to get under 
GAINS going right back to the landlord? 


Mr. Heagle: Mr. Chairman, I— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: On the subject that 
was indicated, Mrs. Campbell—with reference 
to the GAINS programme—it is quite true 
that the rent is certainly a very important 
consideration. As was indicated this after- 
noon, there has been a freeze in OHC rents— 


Mrs. Campbell: Excuse me. That is really 
not so. Not across the board. 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I understand there are 
two systems here: there’s the Metro Housing 
Authority and there’s the provincial Ontario 
Housing. I’m not sure if they're both— 


Mr. Anderson: Mr. Chairman, particularly 
with regard to the elderly people who would 
-be most affected by GAINS, there has been— 
prior to GAINS and since a year ago last 
April l—a freeze on the rents. There have 
been no increases either in the Metro or the 
Ontario Housing Corp. rents for elderly per- 
sons that I’m aware of during that period 
of time. Those freezes were instituted by 
OHC. 


Mrs. Campbell: But the handicapped have 
not been in that position. The handicapped 
and the FBA generally haven’t been in that 
position, of course. 


Mr. Anderson: Again, as far as the handi- 
capped and the family benefit recipient in 
OHC are concerned, the agreement is that 
their rents will be geared to the actual rent 
allowance. If their allowance for shelter went 
up, then presumably OHC would be allowed 
to take the amount by which it went up. 
So that in effect the rent is not changing, nor 
the residual amount that they have left for 
their other needs. 


If, in the rest of the community, the rents 
went up out of proportion to the rent allow- 
ance, then the people outside OHC would 
not be protected. But the people in OHC 
definitely are protected under that agreement, 
and the people who are affected in the 
senior-citizen category have had an actual 
rent freeze for about 14 months now, while 
their allowances have gone up about three 
times. 


Mrs. Campbell: I understood from Mr. 
Heagle the last time we discussed this that 
there was ongoing discussion about the dif- 
ferential between the handicapped and the 
senior citizen. As you know, the senior citi- 
zens do pay less than the handicapped do, 
although they have more income than the 
handicapped do at the present time. I have 
this great concern about GAINS, particularly 
as it would apply to the handicapped, that 
they would be further handicapped in their 
rent. 


I can see that possibly you could sustain 
the senior citizen, but I would like to know 
something about what youre looking at, if 
it's possible. I don’t want you to give away 
secrets, but I’m in the embarrassing position 
of facing a vote here where I really don’t 
want to vote on an area of this kind when 
I don't know what the programme is. 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well, Mrs. Campbell, 
as was indicated earlier, this vote does not 
deal with GAINS— 


Mr. Martel: GAINS is being paid by the 
Ministry of Revenue. 


Mrs. Campbell: The GAINS programme is 
indicated as part of the policy of this 
ministry. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: And the GAINS legisla- 
tion, as was indicated, definitely will be intro- 
duced this week and it will be fully dis- 
cussed. There are also some ongoing discus- 
sions between the Ministry of Housing and 
our ministry, as well as with Treasury and 
Economics and with the Ministry of Rev- 
enue. The Ministry of Health is also involved 
in the GAINS programme. The programme 
has to be rationalized. I think you are in 
agreement with that. If I understand the gist 
of your remarks, Mrs. Campbell, it is that 
the programme has to be rationalized— 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, Ive always tried to 
take a responsible position. 


Mr. Laughren: Is it the Ministry of Rev- 
enue that is bringing it inP 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It could well be, be- 
cause a large part is under the Ministry of 
Revenue. There are over 300,000 GIS 
recipients. 


Mr. Laughren: I assumed it was Treasury. 
Mrs. Campbell: Well, are we going to— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Or it could be Treasury 
and Economics. It’s one of those that over- 
laps several ministries. But you are quite 
correct; it was the Treasurer (Mr. White) who 
mentioned the GAINS programme in_ his 
budget speech. 


Mrs. Campbell: He also mentioned the bill 
for the speculative tax, but he didn’t bring 
it in. He left that to somebody else. 


Mr. Martel: I am almost convinced that 
it is Revenue that is bringing it in. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It could be. It could 
be. | 


Mr. Laughren: But not Community and 
Social Services? 


Mr. Chairman: Shall vote 2602 carry? 


Mrs. Campbell: Just a moment, if it is 
Revenue that is introducing this, then how 
can we have the assurance of this minister 
that if there are things in that which we 
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don't like, that he will be flexible? It’s okay 
for him to be flexible if he is not going to 
be the one involved in the legislation. 


Hon, Mr. Brunelle: Well, Mr. Chairman, 
Mrs. Campbell is very articulate and makes 
her views known. When this bill is intro- 
duced, I'm sure that she and other members 
will certainly discuss it. I would think that 
it would be fully discussed on second read- 
ing and probably in committee of the whole 
House. It could even go to a_ standing 
committee. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, if it went to stand- 
ing committee, where would it go? 


Mr. Haggerty: Did they consult you in the 
first place? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We are very much in- 
volved in GAINS. 


Mr. Haggerty: You are involved with it 
then? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 


Mr. Haggerty: What department are you 
working with then? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We are working with 
them ali, We are working with Treasury, 
Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs. We 
are working with Revenue. We are working 
with Health. We are working with the Min+ 
istry of Housing. With our own, there are five 
ministries involved. 


Mr. Haggerty: You forgot the Chairman of 
Management Board. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall vote 2602 carry? 


Mrs, Campbell: Just a moment, please. I 
do want to look at this situation. As far as 
this ministry is concerned, you have pointed 
with pride to this programme; and insofar as 
the programme itself is concerned, as I under- 
stand it—if I understand, because I am still 
not clear about some aspects—it is to your 
credit that it is being introduced. However, 
I want to know just where we go from here. 
You say it might go to a standing committee. 
What committee would be the standing com- 
mittee? I'm just trying to find my way around 
this kind of administration. 


Hon, Mr. Brunelle: Well, Mrs, Campbell, 
as you know, the discretion is left to the 
minister who will be piloting the legislation. 
He can refer to committee of the whole 
House or to a standing committee. It’s a 
piece of legislation that has a lot of interest. 
I believe that it will affect close to 400,000 
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persons in the province, so there will be a lot 
of debate and discussion. 


Mrs, Campbell: Could I ask, Mr. Chairman, 
has this minister seen the bill? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No. I haven’t seen the 
bill. As you know our estimates commenced 
last week. I have been tied up in the after- 
noon and the evening, so at some of the meet- 
ings that have been held some of my senior 
officials have been attending. But I know the 
broad outlines of it and that you are also 
familiar with it. Those who are under GIS 
and all those who are permanently disabled 
will be eligible for drug assistance. 


Mrs. Campbell: There are a couple of 
matters. What about those who are not 
eligible for GIS but who have an income 
which would be considerably less than the 
new income under GAINS? Has any thought 
been given to them? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Those who are 65 years 
of age and over? 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s right. 
Hon. Mr. Brunelle: And who are not GIS? 


Mr. Martel: And have been in Canada five 
years. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I believe yes. There is 
provision for those who are 65 years of age 
and over— 


Mr. Martel: Ontario pays the shot for 
them, I think. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —and have been in 
Canada five years and resident one year in 
Ontario. They are eligible for GAINS. 


Mr. Martel: Ontario pays the shot alone on 
them, I believe, do they not? I have a pipe- 
line, Rene, you know. . 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, you seem to have a 
very good pipeline into this ministry. 


Mr. Martel: You work at it, Margaret. 
Mrs. Campbell: I'll work at it. 


Mr. J. E. Stokes (Thunder Bay): If the 
member for St. George wants to know any- 
thing, just ask my colleague. ) 


Mrs. Campbell: As a matter of fact I 
would have to say that in discussions with 
your colleague I have found him to be very 
helpful on occasion. I think perhaps he might 
have found the same thing about the mem- 
ber for St. George on occasion too. 
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Mr. Martel: Especially when she wants to 
throw me in jail. You know all about the 
courts. 


Mrs. Campbell: I still’ am assured that no 
matter how it is dealt with that the date of 
July 1 is still going to be met? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That’s right. July 1 is 
the diate that has been announced. 


Mrs. Campbell: I am glad that answer indi- 
cates some room for flexibility. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Of course that minister 
is hoping that he will have the concurrence 
of the members in the Legislature for such 
a progressive piece of legislation. 


Mrs. Campbell: I think that we have to 
see the legislation, of course. 


Mr. Martel: The loopholes. 


Mrs. Campbell: I think that if we have an 
opportunity to benefit some in the community 
you will probably not find that the Liberals 
are lacking in their responsibility to those 
people. We may, however, feel that it doesn’t 
go far enough. By what I hear now I am a 
little worried about that. 


Hon: Mr. Brunelle: Have faith, Mrs. Camp- 
bell. 


Mrs, Campbell: That, I think, might be our 
position, rather than that we would be op- 
posed to what you are doing now. But I do 
hope when we have that in the House in the 
form of a bill, somebody is going to be able 
to tell us something definitely about the rent 
situation. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That is a very im- 
portant— 


Mrs. Campbell: —because it is going to be 
important. 


Mr. Chairman: Does anyone else wish to 
comment on 2602? 


Mr. Martel: I certainly do. 
Mr, Chairman: Mr. Martel. 


Mr. Martel: I only have a few points left, 
Mr. Minister. I see the deputy minister is 
worried about getting out of here by Wed- 
nesday at 6. We will try to arrange that she 
gets out of here by Wednesday at 6, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mrs. Campbell: Don’t make any such rash 
commitment. 
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Mr. Stokes: That is just an invitation to 
the minister and his ministry to come up 
with the right answers. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, in a hurry. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We like to 
operative, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Stokes: Maybe he can talk to Eric 
Winkler too. 


Mr. Martel: He would have to talk to 
twinkletoes to find out what is going on. 


be co- 


Mr. Minister, I am getting more and 
more frustrated with special assistance every 
time I go to my office. I received a letter 
from you today. I am not going to use the 
people’s names, but it noted that Mrs. L. is 
receiving an allowance through the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs which would pre- 
clude a family benefits allowance. They 
would provide additional funds for dental 
costs and other special needs if Mrs. L 
would like to communicate with them. 


This dealt with a woman whose husband 
died of war wounds. I ultimately was able 
to get her oldest daughter a set of dentures 
through a dentist friend of mine, and a set 
of glasses through an agency in Sudbury. 
She has two children still in school, and 
there was $200 worth of dental work. On 
this allowance it’s just impossible for her. 
She didn’t go and see Mr. Schaak ahead of 
time, so she was turned down. That was the 
gratitude we expressed for him having laid 
down his life for this country. We won't 
even provide special assistance for dentures. 


Mrs. “L,” another Mrs. “L” bought two 
bunk-beds for the grand sum total of $189. 
She bought a kitchen set for the grand sum 
total of $200. And she didnt go to see Mr. 
Schaak ahead of time, so he turned her 
down, and said, “No.” She came to me, and 
you wrote to me and said, “Well, if she had 
gone first to see Mr. Schaak consideration 
could have been given.” 


Mr. “D” came to see me last week. I can 
name you 20 cases like that. They're all 
FBA recipients, except for the veterans’ 
allowance. 

Mr. “D’s” wife needs dentures, and he 
needs dentures, and he is doing without 
them. They got his wife’s repaired, but she 
also needs glasses. I said, “Whatever you do, 
you go and see Mr. Schaak first, okay?” I 
got the phonecall over the supper hour. 
Schaak refused glasses for the wife. The in- 
come total for the two of them is $343. She 
draws FBA and he’s on old-age security, plus 
there is some supplementary income. The 
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answer when they go ahead of time is still 
“io.” 

I've had it, Mr. Minister, with Mr. Schaak. 
Youre either going to do something about 
that man and we're going to get special 
assistance, or there is something wrong. There 
is something wrong in the state of Denmark 
that case after case after case is turned down 
and that that man can find a reason to tell 
your rninistry, “We're not going to provide 
help.” 


He doesn’t tell the people that they’re 
entitled to special assistance. He doesn’t tell 
them they re under supplementary aid—where 
you cover 80 per cent of the cost. And if 
people don’t ask him first and go out and 
buy something and then try to get it paid 
for, it <oesn’t matter. 


If its a funeral, and, you know, on the 
day of a funeral, if somebody dies, you dont 
run around to ask the welfare officer if he’s 
going to contribute a little bit of money to 
cover the cost of the casket if they sign an 
agreement. He wouldn’t put $300 worth in 
if they didn’t go to him for permission first, 
even if someone bought a $500 casket and 
the funeral cost $500 or $600. 


My colleague, the member for Nickel Belt, 
will tel] you exactly the same thing. He has 
had it over and over and over. I’ve had it. I 
want to know if you're going to investigate 
that office to find out what’s going on. I 
cant be any more blunt than that. This 
office has decided that it will not pay out 
special assistance, or supplementary aid to 
FBA recipients. Its way of fighting the 
government of Ontario is through the recipi- 
ents. I argued with the chairman of the 
board and said, “You're doing it wrong.” It 
didn’t matter. 


In the case I mentioned earlier, the man 
went ahead of time, and his wife is getting 
an FBA allowance. Why is she being turned 
down for glassesP I’ve had it. Every case is 
like that. I sent at least 10 cases directly to 
you, or through Mr. Divinec, in the last 
month, and there isn’t one to which Mr. 
Schaak has provided special assistance. How 
much longer will it go on for? My colleague, 
the member for Nickel Belt, will tell you he 
experiences the same difficulty every time 
FBA recipients need dentures or glasses or 
whatever. It’s a battle royal. 


Mr. Stokes: Do you have such a pro- 
gramme, Mr. Minister? 


Mr. Martel: Sure he does. He’s allowed 
to spend $500 for furniture without coming 
to Queen's Park for approval. 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, if the 
hon. member wishes to bring him to our 
attention we would be glad to look into the 
matter and to provide every assistance. 
You're familiar with Mr. Schaak. He’s an 
employee of the—you can correct me— Sud- 
bury District Welfare Board, which has repre- 
sentatives from the city of Sudbury and also 
from the adjoining municipalities. 


Mr. Martel: Right. 


Mr. Laughren: Does the minister wish 
every case brought to his attention? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Pardon? 


Mr. Laughren: Does the minister wish 
every case brought to his attention? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There are many of 
them, so we’re here to— 


Mr. Laughren: No, I am asking you that— 
Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Pardon? 


Mr. Laughren: —every time we have a case 
which we would normally work through the 
Sudbury and District Welfare Board he wishes 
to automatically bypass that board and bring 
it directly to your establishment. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, where you feel you 
are not properly dealt with. 


Interjections by hon. members. 


Mr. Haggerty: You will get better results 
by going through the minister’s office. 


Mr. Martel: No. I have had at least 10 
cases to the minister. I gave four in one shot 
alone to Mr. Divinec. One dealt with furni- 
ture, kitchen set and bunk-beds and because 
they didn’t go there first the answer is no. 
Now, I sent this old gent on behalf of his 
wife for glasses before, and the answer is no. 
That is his board. His board has indicated 
that special assistance will not be paid, par- 
ticularly to FBA recipients. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: As you know we have 
moved in one area with reference to pre- 
scribed drugs and I would hope that we 
would enlarge as time goes on, maybe under 
OHIP and maybe dentures. 


Mr. Martel: What do I do with people 
in the meantime, Mr. Minister? What do I do 
with a woman of approximately 65 years of 
age that needs glasses? What do I do with 
these two kiddies who are in high school, 
with $200 worth of repairs and a veterans’ 
allowance that simply doesn’t suffice. She 
managed to scrape it. And when the woman 
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wants something done on the roof of her 
house she is up there with the hammer doing 
it herself. But dentures—that is Canada’s way 
of saying to that man, “Thanks, you died 
from war wounds. We won't even get your 
daughters’ and sons’ teeth fixed.” What kind 
of nonsense is that? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: As I indicated, Mr. 
Chairman, if the hon. member will give us 
these cases— 


Mr. Martel: I just got your answer today. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —Mr. Anderson, who 
is the assistant deputy minister in charge of 
programme delivery, would be pleased to go 
to Sudbury and to meet with the board and 
try and be helpful. I don’t think we can do 
more than this. 


Mr. Martel: That is right. You will investi- 
gate it. I can’t understand it, and I could 
bring my colleagues from Sudbury to tell you 
exactly the same thing. I have no axe to grind 
with Schaak personally. He is following in- 
structions as laid down by his board and it 
is just intolerable. 


Mr. Stokes: Is it discretionary, Mr. Min- 
ister? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. Except for pre- 
scribed drugs, Mr. Stokes. The dentures, rent 
supplements—it’s all discretionary. 


Mr. Martel: The anomalies are well spelled 
out, Mr. Minister, in the Hanson task force 
on special assistance. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: But at the same time, 
giving credit where credit is due, I would like 
to mention that there has been a substantial 
increase in supplementary and special assist- 
ance over last year. The provincial cost in 
1973-1974 for supplementary aid was $4,- 
009,089, and for special assistance it was 
$4,291,318, making a total of $8,300,407. 


The figure for 1974-1975 is $14,579,200, 
which is an increase over the previous year 
of 76 per cent. Of course this includes the 
drug plan. Municipalities more and more are 
providing more assistance under both sup- 
plementary and special assistance. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Minister, why should 
somebody who is on FBA have to go to an- 
other agency to get special assistance? They 
are your clients— 


Mrs. Campbell: That is right. 


Mr. Martel: —and why should they have 
yet another file opened up on yet another 
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family in another office, with all the red tape 
involved, with all the bookkeeping necessary 
for the same person where you have all the 
information? The whole rigmarole is gone 
through a second time. They have to apply 
and regardless of whether it be Toronto, Sud- 
bury, Windsor, if they need special assistance 
they have to go to the general welfare officer, 
they have to fill out the application form and 
they have to establish a file for that person, 
when all of that information is already avail- 
able and these people are already your clients. 

(What in God’s name are we doing sending 
them off to general welfare to get special 
assistance, or supplementary aid, for that 
matter? 


Mr. Haggerty: We have to create more 
jobs, Elie. I guess that’s what it is. 


Mr. Martel: You are doing duplicate work. 
You are not even creating jobs. What you are 
doing is simply tying down the field workers 
to do more paper work that is already dione. 


Mrs. Campbell: I know. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr, Chairman, the task 
force had recommended that. The integration 
is certainly to avoid duplication, and this is 
being done more and more, and as it goes on 
it will be administered under the one office. 


Mr. Martel: When: is the administrator go- 
ing to take it over? 


Hon, Mr. Brunelle: I believe some are do- 
ing it now, are they not, Mr. Anderson, in 
the Waterloo regional: government? Are they 
not administering both? 


Mr. Anderson: There are experiments go- 
ing on and there are services going on, They 
are not administering both, but in many cases 
they are taking the applications and’ providing 
them to the municipalities to make the pay- 
ments so that the person himself, in effect, is 
dealing with only one worker although two 
agencies might be involved ini actually mak- 
ing the payments. People don’t have to be 
involved with both agencies. 


Mr. D. M. Deacon (York Centre): Where 
is that experiment? 


Mr. Anderson: In fact, I think that experi- 
ment has been in effect in Toronto for about 
2% years now. Pretty well all recommenda- 
tions under this programme go through the 
provincial staff that normally deals with the 
case and then simply go to a special unit. I 
think that’s being done to some extent in 
Ottawa and’ in the Kitchener-Waterloo area. 
In fact, in Kitchener-Waterloo they are now 
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experimenting with the situation where the 
workers of both staffs are taking applications 
for the appropriate assistance that they find 
the need for when they go into the home, so 
you don't have the’ situation of the wrong 
worker arriving and leaving without doing 


anything. 


Mr. Martel: Would this cost you more 
money, the way you are doing it now? Let’s 
say that somebody went through the supple- 
mentary aid route every time, okay—or as 
many times as possible—somebody on FBA 
who had established a claim. In a region 
where there in fact is a duplication, where it 
is necessary for an' FBA recipient to apply to 
general welfare to get supplementary or spe- 
cial assistance, and the general welfare officer 
in the area knew full well that if he went the 
supplementary aid route he could get 80 per 
cent back for the municipality, but im fact it 
meant that his people were doing the work 
that was already done by FBA, where is the 
saving? If you are going to hand off 80 per 
cent to the municipality, and you are going 
to have duplicate paper work, field workers 
who are already overworked doing exactly 
the same work, surely to God it makes good 
sense? 


Mr. Anderson: Mr. Chairman, it is being 
done, as the minister said, on a progressive 
basis. Over 50 per cent of all the supple- 
mentary aid and over 50 per cent of all the 
special assistance is prescription drugs across 
Ontario. With the prescription drugs for the 
family benefit group being made mandatory, 
the bulk of the municipalities that have sys- 
tems of delivery such as drug card systems 
are now issuing their drug cards to the family 
benefit recipients in the same way that they 
are delivering those drug cards to their own 
assistance group. 

So in effect the administrative procedure 
has been simplified at least for over 50 per 
cent of all the special assistance or supple- 
mentary aid, and the question of supple- 
mentary aid and special assistance now should 
not affect the family benefit recipients. With 
the removal of the $20 per person maximum, 
all assistance to a family benefit case is sup- 
plementary aid now. There should be no 
special assistance to those recipients, 


Mr. Martel: That’s what's so disturbing 
about the Sudbury area. At the same time, I 
just think that we could still save ourselves 
money in paper work and time-consuming 
duplication if at least the FBA recipients were 
all handled by the ministry’s office. You would 
only have one set of documents, and the 
GWA recipients would be handled by the 
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welfare office for supplementary aid so then 
youd get rid of some of the paper nightmare 
which is confronting us all the time. 


Mr. Anderson: Again, because over 50 per 
cent of all the supplementary aid to family 
benefits recipients is in the form of prescrip- 
tion drugs, with the announcement that those 
drugs would be provided under this new 
programme effective from Sept. 1, that shift 
will, in effect, be made and those people will 
not be involved with any administrative pro- 
cedure to obtain at least that portion. I forget 
exactly what percentage of all special assist- 
ance and supplementary aid is in the form of 
drugs but it is well over the 50 per cent level 
of all the programmes across the board. It 
would be over half of the $14 million Mr. 
Brunelle is referring to. 


Mr. Martel: I’d like to turn to a couple of 
quick points on GWA. Have you got a break- 
down— 


Mrs. Campbell: Could I have a couple of 
words on this subject? There are two things. 

‘One, why is there such a delay in the pro- 
vision of special shoes? I’ve been through this 
before and as of today I learned of another 
case. A woman has called Mr. Anderson; he 
sent her to another worker and she’s been 
working through that worker, Since February, 
she’s waiting for shoes; everything was filed 
in February and she still hasn’t got them. 
Surely we can move a little bit faster on this 
kind of service? What is the delay? Why can’t 
this be done on something other than this sort 
of half-baked way of providing something 
which somebody needs? 


Mr. Anderson: Mr, Chairman, that question 
refers to a very specialized service. I guess 
you are referring to the other Mr. Anderson 
because I wasn’t here in February? 


Mrs. Campbell: No, she’s called since you 
were here, while she is waiting. 


Mr. Anderson: In one of the other cases 
you referred to, because of the very special- 
ized nature of the shoes the man in question 
requires, it takes up to six or eight weeks to 
build them. I don’t think it is a question 
necessarily of the authorities being so long 
delaying as it is of constructing the shoes. 
We deal with people from time to time— 


Mrs. Campbell: This wasn’t a man incident- 
ally; it was a woman, 


Mr. Anderson: One of your others was a 
man. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, one of the others was. 
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Mr. Anderson: It is a question of how long 
it takes to make them and how much advance 
notice people give you that they are going to 
require certain services. In two situations it 
was agreed with the individuals that they 
should give up to two months’ notice of their 
need and that there should always be a pair 
under construction. Those are very specialized 
situations which I don’t think necessarily re- 
flect on the administration procedure renee 
much delayed as on the problem of building 
these things. 

Some of these shoes require different 
moulds every time they are built. You can’t 
make up three pair at a time and have the 
person put them aside or whatever it might 
be because the next time they need a pair 
of shoes that might not be a suitable pair. 
Some of these have very involved construc- 
tion. That’s the only explanation I can give 
for what happened in those individual cases. 


Mrs. Campbell: What happens is that she 
goes through the routine and she tries every- 
body; then she gets to me and I write to you 
and give you all the particulars. It seems to 
me there would be a great saving in time and 
efficiency if you worked out a system with 
her in the first place so none of us have to 
go through it. I don’t resent doing it either, 
it's my job, but I don’t think it’s efficient. 


The other thing I would like to know is 
what is happening in Metro in dental services 
for dentures? Do we have some dentists who 
have undertaken to make dentures for $125 
and therefore they get most of the welfare 
recipients? The reason I am asking this is 
that I had occasion in one case to go to the 
college to protest and the result of it is that 
new dentures are being made. 


There are an awful lot of people who don’t 
think to go to the college. It’s a pity to me 
if we are providing a service at that cost, 
even at $125—maybe this isn’t the right fig- 
ure, whatever the figure should be—surely 
these people are entitled to have dentures 
made which are proper for their needs. You 
hear time and time and again of these people 
who just can’t wear them, but they don’t 
know how to protest it. 


What is done, what responsibility do mun- 
icipalities take, or what should they take, if 
they are providing the services to ensure that 
what is being provided is adequate? 


Mr. Anderson: Mr. Chairman, I don’t know 
what measures the municipality should take 
and. it s= 


Mrs. Campbell: You are not too far from 
the municipality. 
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Mr. Anderson: —rather awkward to com- 
ment on the procedures of a municipality. 
But in effect, what Metro has done is indicate 
a price that they are prepared to pay and a 
number of dentists across Toronto are pre- 
pared to accept the work at that cost. Now, 
that cost is currently below the $180 rate 
recommended by the Ontario Dental Asso- 
ciation, and I think Metro was preparing 
some action to increase the expenditures they 
would make. 


With regard to how well dentures fit or 
should fit, I would think again, as you have 
suggested, that is a matter for the college. 
If a dentist is determined to be inadequate 
in what he does, then that is a matter for 
the professional discipline, I would expect. 
Dentures, I am told by a number of dentists, 
even those who provide dentures at a high 
cost, are something that many people are not 
prepared to make the sacrifice of adjusting 
to. And many dentures, as we know, go into 
top drawers no matter what is paid for them. 


Mrs. Campbell: I am aware of that, and 
the particular case— 


Mr. Anderson: And if people will not per- 
severe, and say their dentures are inadequate 
because they are cheap and because welfare 
gave them to them may not be facing the 
facts that many people have to face who have 
paid a great deal more, and who have gone 
through long periods of discomfort. One of 
the problems many dentists talk to you about 
with regard to welfare recipients is the period 
of time the person has been without dentures 
before they are provided by welfare. This is 
a fairly recent development, over the last 
three or four years. Many people who are 
now getting dentures through municipal wel- 
fare departments are people who were with- 
out teeth for 10 years prior to that. And 
that’s a major adjustment to make. It’s a very 
difficult thing for a dentist to cope with, I 
have been told. So this may have some effect. 


But, on the other hand, if there are certain 
dentists who are simply not doing a profes- 
sional job, then I would think that would be 
the responsibility of the ODA, rather than 
the municipality. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, in this par- 
ticular case, this woman has worn dentures 
for a long time and there isn’t that initial 
problem. It just happened that she needed to 
have a new set of dentures. The college has 
recognized the fact that this was an inade- 
quate situation, and has insisted that another 
pair be made at no cost to the municipality. 
What I wonder is, how do people in this 
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position know to go to the college if they 
are having problems? How do they know 
what to do? 


I heard much about the matter of the 
denturist and the dentist; how dangerous it 
was for the denturist to be allowed to do 
these things without supervision. I just won- 
der if it isn’t so dangerous to be less than 
careful with welfare recipients? I just wonder 
what we're doing in that field. I don’t know 
what other municipalities do. Does every 
municipality provide the dentures—other than 
Sudbury maybe? 


Mr. Anderson: Mr. Chairman, I think there 
are probably large numbers of municipalities 
that have not involved themselves very much 
in the problem of supplying dentures. I 
guess this gets technical, particularly on the 
question of partial dentures and single tooth 
dentures. Many municipalities won’t counten- 
ance that kind of an expenditure at this 
point, I suppose. 


Mrs. Campbell: I can remember, Mr. 
Chairman—and I think perhaps Mr. Anderson 
will—the two dentists who came to the Metro 
committee, who were very soft spoken 
gentlemen, very quiet. 


Mr. Martel: Sounds like Harry Parrott. 


Mrs. Campbell: They spoke to us about 
dental care. They just said that it was damn- 
able, you recall, the lack of involvement by 
the municipalities. Now Metro got into it 
and Metro was working at a good level in it. 


But this frightens me, if people are being 
left to go to dentists who use less than care 
to provide the service. Because it’s a shock- 
ing waste of money, for one thing; and a 
shocking thing socially that people have to 
be placed in this position. 


I would just hope there was some way 
that someone could either advise these people 
what to do or would take some interest in 
what is going on when public funds are 
being expended. I think if we’re accountable 
for public funds, we should be a little inter- 
ested in the standard of service for which 
we're paying. It may well be—and I would 
think the answer probably would be that 
people shouldn’t be asked to make them for 
$125. 


Mr. Deacon: Especially when the dental 
society rate is $180. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s right. But on the 
other hand, I would think a dentist who 
undertook to do it for that fee should see 
that what he does is adequate. So much for 
that. 
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Mr. Chairman: Any more comments on 
2602? 


Mr. H, C. Parrott (Oxford): Are you going 
to pass the vote? I am all for it. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Chairman— 


Mr. Parrott: Mr. Chairman, Id like to 
make a comment on it. Are you going to 
speak, Mr. Martel? 


Mr. Martel: Could the minister’s staff indi- 
cate— 


Mr. Laughren: I think he is. 

Mrs. Campbell. Yes he is. 

My. Parrott: [ll come back to it. 

Mr. Martel: Do you want to speak on this? 


Mr. Parrott: I thought I would like to 
make a point on what Mrs, Campbell said. 
I thought we were going to pass the vote. 


Mrs. Campbell: There’s no such chance. 
Mr. Parrott: No chance. 
Mr. Martel: In a few minutes. 


Mr. Parrott: Just to correct the record, I 
think the $125 is a very low fee. The $180 
is the low cost denture fee, and the fee 
schedule is $280. I’m not trying to get into 
the discussion on whether or not that fee is 
justified; that’s another day and another 
place—and we've argued that many times. 
But I think you would accept the fact that 
at $125 it is just not possible to spend the 
time and care necessary: 


The dental society—and I’m not trying to 
make that argument tonight—but their argu- 
ment is that they’re indeed subsidizing the 
denture at $180; and that was based on the 
premise there would be auxiliary personnel 


helping them. 


So I think when you talk about $125, you 
really are at a level where it is very difficult 
to make a proper denture. 


I thought that Mr. Anderson answered 
many of the questions very well, he covered 
the points well; but I think we are in a lot 
of trouble to ask anyone to go for $125: 
that’s pushing it. I would think that if you 
were going to suggest there was malpractice 
on the grounds of the dentist’s time, there’d 
be very little time permissible. The lab fee 
would probably be, I suspect, $75 to $80 in 
that regard. So, you're allowing the dentist 
to spend very little time for the balance of 
that fee. 
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Mrs. Campbell: Wouldn't you think then, 
though, that some sense of responsibility is 
being shown by the dentist, or he wouldn’t 
let you take it at that stage in those circum- 
stances? It’s almost like a holding out. The 
dentist is saying, “I am a dentist, and I will 
make dentures for $125.” And I presume that 
he is holding out, and that he is going to do 
them exercising all of his skill. I would be 
quite prepared to say I don’t think people 
should be asked to do it for that price, but 
once they have done it, then it seems to me 
they have a duty, a professional duty to the 
patient, wouldn’t you think? 


Mr. Parrott: I think there is) a real mis- 
understanding in this regard. Many times 
much of the success for dentures comes after 
they are delivered to the patient, and in 
treating patients psychologically. Quite 
frankly, I think the dentist thinks that at the 
end of the first appointment of insertion you 
are on your own from there on, Many times 
that just doesn’t work out. So if many re- 
visits are involved, the fee is just not for 
them. 

We suggest that after the dentures are 
made and inserted there should be a fee for 
visits up to a maximum of half a dozen adjust- 
ments. They are not large fees. I think you’d 
find you'd increase your number of successful 
denture wearers considerably. 

But these are things that are really in the 
realm of dental ethics. I want just to put on 
the record a little correction as to the con- 
sideration of $125 as an adequate fee. I think 
that by anyone’s standards it ig not an ad+ 
equate fee for .denturists, dentists, or what- 
ever. But those other arguments are not im- 
portant at this minute. So I! strongly ask that 
that fee somehow, someplace, be reassessed. 


Mr. Anderson: Mr. Chairman, I did say that 
I shouldn't be speaking for Metropolitan To- 
ronto. I was only referring to my recollection 
of the situation, and I know that negotiations 
have been under way with regard to that. As 
in a good many other things, the representa- 
tions come to the municipality for a negoti- 
ated price, and I know that this has been 
under consideration for a time now. The 
intentions were, at one point in the prepara- 
tion of the budget, that at least $180 would 
be matched. This figure seemed to be accept- 
able to those people with whom the discus- 
sions were going on. Metro itself has just re- 
cently passed a budget. I don’t know whether 
that figure stands, but I assume that it might 
depend on the availability of funds. But I 
indicated that we, ourselves, didn’t believe 
$125 to be an adequate rate, and it was a 
figure that was shortly to be renegotiated, 
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~Mrs, Campbell: Just as a matter of interest 
on this one point, Mr. Chairman. When it be- 
came mandatory on April 1 for municipalities 
to provide assistance for family benefit re- 
cipients, how much notice did they get of 
thisP Did they have adequate notice to be 
able to provide for this assistance in their 
budgets, or is it one of those cases where 
again the province complains when the 
federal government does something unilater- 
ally, but the province itself is often quite as 
guilty in dealing unilaterally with municipal- 
ities in these situations? I would like to know 
if they were advised! in advance. 

‘In Metro’s case, its budget is usually very 
late. Most of the local municipalities like to 
get their budgets through early so that they 
commit funds for work to be done in off- 
season, and thus save some costs. Metro has 
never been wont to take that kind of eco- 
nomic point of view in its budgeting. But 
what notice did they have? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, I an- 
nounced this in the Legislature in December, 
and the great majority of municipalities—for 
instance, Metro Toronto—had been providing 
to the general welfare, or to both. I know 
they had cards for general welfare recipients, 
but both municipalities were providing assist- 
ance and— 


Mrs. Campbell: A lot weren’t. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, but the great 
majority were, and I don’t know when our 
notices went out, but they must have gone 
out sometime in December or January. 


Mr. Anderson: Mr. Chairman, the munic- 
ipalities were aware of the government’s in- 
tention, but the regulation itself was: not filed 
until such time as most of the budgets were 
to be prepared. In fact some municipalities 
probably had to pay retroactively to April 1. 

As far as the budgets of the municipalities 
were concerned there was the additional fac- 
tor that being mandatory—but mandatory at a 
30 per cent increase for at least a portion of 
them and then with the fact—that the bulk of 
those cases will also be removed entirely 
from the municipal budget as of Sept. 1 with 
the new programme that has been announced, 
they will in all likelihood have a surplus in 
that particular area of their budget rather 
than a deficit. So the fact is, if they had 
budgeted to do it at all, they would prob- 
ably have a surplus as a result of the increase 
of 30 per cent from April 1, and a total 
removal of that item from the budget effec- 
tive Sept. 1. 
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Mrs. ‘Campbell: But if. they hadn’t bud- 
geted for it at all, they were in a bit of 
trouble, I assume. 


I would hope, Mr. Chairman, as a general 
matter, since the minister feels that it is so 
important to have local autonomy in these 
items, that at least we would make a con- 
scious effort to ensure that the municipalities 
were fully informed at a reasonable time so 
that they could incorporate in their budget 
whatever they would feel would be required. 
Because there is nothing more frightful than 
to be trying to prepare budgets with limited 
sources of revenue, and to have something 
added out of the blue, more or less. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That’s a good point, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Martel. 


Mr. Martel: How many people on GWA 
have been there for one, two, three or four 
years? How many people on GWA have been 
on the rolls for more than a year? The usual 
explanation is that GWA is short term. But 
in fact there are many cases of GWA where 
it is not short term. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There are, as was 
indicated this afternoon, those who are in 
nursing homes. The premiums of those under 
65 years of age are paid by GWA. 


Mr. Martel: You indicated last year you’d 
give me a breakdown of 58,520 unemployable 
persons on GWA, I haven’t got the break- 
down yet. It was on Oct. 9 that you promised 
that; I’m still waiting for the breakdown. 


I suspect there are people who are on 
GWA, excluding those in nursing homes, 
who should somehow be put on FBA  be- 
cause they are living on what is supposed 
to be short-term benefits—for three or four 
months—but in fact they are living year-round 
on short-term benefits. This is one point I 


want to make. I only want to make three 


points, Mr. Minister, that’s one of them. 


If someone who has reached the age of 
majority, 20 years old, has left home, comes 
back, hasn’t got unemployment insurance, 
what in God’s name is the general welfare 
officer doing adding him to the family? Why 
isn't he giving that individual a room and 
board allowance, instead of tacking $4, $5, 
or $6, on to the budgetary needs of the 
family? I realize it shocks you, Miss Critten- 
den, but it happens. 

How do they do it? I don’t see how. Let’s 
say he’s only worked two months and hasn’t 


got sufficient stamps to claim unemployment 
insurance. He is laid off. Why should he be 
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tied into the family budget although he’s 20 
years old when you add such a relatively 
small amount to meet the cost of having him 
at home? In other words, you are forcing the 
parents to throw the son out so that he can 
get an allowance living somewhere else. 


What is the ruling after age 18? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: On your first bit about 
breakdown, we will try to provide you with 
that, Mr. Martel. 


Mr. Martel: All right; 10 months. 


Mr. Anderson: Mr. Chairman, I think the 
principle was followed—I think there is a 
revision required in the regulations at the 
present time probably with regard to age— 
the principle originally followed was that if 
the family itself was receiving an allowance 
which covered the full cost of shelter and if 
one or two children came home, the idea was 
they would again receive a shelter allowance 
for each of them individually on top of what 
was being provided for, say, in Ontario Hous- 
ing where the total cost of the rent might 
be covered by the rental allowance. But it 
wasn't logical to pay a rental allowance for 
each additional son who happened to come 
home. Presumably that could only be one or 
two if they're in apartments. But that was 
the rationale and I guess there is a question 
with regard to a person’s entitlement. 


Mr, Martel: Yes, I agree with you that you 
don’t pay the housing allowance twice, but 
there should be something to cover the cost 
to the family, The money might be given to 
him as room and board allowance. This 
would seem to. be logical, if he or she is 
over 18 and for some reason is laid. off and 
hasn't got benefits. But to try and tie them 
in to the budgetary need of the family simply 
is devastating because it costs more than that 
to keep a 20-year-old at home than what 
they would be allowed. Maybe you could 
have a look at that one. 


Mr. Anderson: Mr. Chairman, again, it does 
go back to the time, I expect, when the age 
of majority was 21 and anyone over 21 com- 
ing back would have been given the kind of 
allowance that you're talking about. But that 
period from 16 to 21, unless they’re disabled, 
has not been adjusted. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, well, maybe you could 
have a look at that. 

My third point is: Pm still waiting, Mr. 
Minister, for the breakdown on the number 
of compensation cases who received general 
welfare last year. 
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Mr. Chairman: Vote 2602 carried? 
Mr. Laughren: No, Mr. Chairman, 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You mean the number 
of compensation cases who received general 
welfare? 


Mr. Martel: General welfare. I know how 
many received family benefits—there were 
about 1,000 cases. But in Sudbury alone in 
two months there were something like 15 or 
18 cases of general welfare from industrial 
accidents. Again, I don’t believe that the 
municipality should be picking up the tab in 
that sense. That’s the responsibility of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board and the in- 
dustry where the man was hurt. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, we'll 
try and provide Mr. Martel with those figures? 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Laughren? | 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, I have a couple of 
points, Mr. Chairman. One thing that bothers 
me is when a dependant over the age of 18- 
I suppose over the age of 16 even-is living 
at home, and’ let us suppose that that depen- 
dant is on a disability allowance. In the par- 
ticular case I'm thinking of the girl is re- 
tarded and also has some physical disabil- 
ities. That young woman is receiving an allow- 
ance from your ministry but it is cut off when 
her parents on whom she depends to look 
after her—she cannot look after herself—go 
out of the country for a holiday. 

In one particular case I’m thinking of, it’s 
for the health of the parents that they go out 
of the country—down into Arizona or Florida 
or some place that’s warmer—for a couple of 
months every winter. At such times they cut 
the allowance to that retarded dependant 
completely off, as though she was on some 

ind of pleasure cruise herself. Im fact, when 
the allowance is cut off, if they don’t take the 
dependant with them she would have to be 
made a public ward for a month or six weeks 
or two months, 

That seems ludicrous to me. Is that good 
for the mental health of that individual? Is 
it good for the parents? I think that you need 
to reassess that, because it imposes a hardship 
both financially and mentally on the family. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, that’s 
the first I’ve heard of this, I’m surprised. 1 
agree with the member—it doesn’t sound like— 

Mr. Laughren: Perhaps I should address 
the comments to your deputy who has had 
correspondence with me on it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The new policy will 
provide eligibility for three months’ absence, 
but will be paid on the recipient’s return. 
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Mrs, Campbell: The recipient wouldn't go 
anywhere in this case. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The new policy will be 
to provide eligibility for three months’ 
absence. 


Mr. Laughren: Are you saying she can go 
for three months out of the country with her 
parents and will be paid in that time? Is that 
what you are saying? 


_ Mr. Anderson: Mr. Chairman, yes, the new 
policy under family benefits is the person 
could go for—I don't know what the wording 
is—90 days or three months. But as long as 
they retum within that period the three 
cheques would be held and released to the in- 
dividual on the return. 


Mr. Laughren: When does that come into 
effect? 


Mr. D. A. Alfieri (Assistant Director, Family 
Benefits Branch): With the case that you re- 
ferred to— 


Mr. Laughren: Pardon? With the what? 


Mr. Alfieri: I believe it was a result of your 
representations to Miss Crittenden and’ Mr. 
Brunelle. 


Mr. Laughren: Every now andi again you 
win one. That is very good news because that 
really was imposing considerable strain on 
the family. 


Mr. Chairman: I think this would be a good 
time to break off. 


Mr. Martel: No, 
think. 


Mr. Laughren: I have only one short point, 
Mr. Chairman. 


we can finish this vote I 


Mr. Martel: That is up to the committee 
but— 


Mr. Chairman: Go ahead. 


Mr. Laughren: Mr. Minister, the other thing 
is a situation where a young woman the age 
of 18 becomes pregnant and is living at home 
with her parents—an unmarried girl who be- 
comes pregnant. I believe if she leaves the 
home she can receive assistance; but if she 
lives in the home it is discretionary, depend- 
ing on the local welfare board. Is that correct? 
What is the story on that? She is unemploy- 
able now, because she is seven or eight 
months pregnant. 


Mr. Anderson: If she has a certificate of un- 
employability, then she would be entitled to 
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public assistance in her own right; and sub- 
sequent to the birth of the child she would 
be eligible for family benefits in her own 
right and for the child. 


Mr. Laughren: And it wouldn't matter 
where she was living? 


Mr. Anderson: No; and if she were a case, 
then an appeal could be made to the board 
of review. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, I understand that; but 
the policy is that she is eligible for benefits 
if she is unemployable due to pregnancy— 
even if she is living at home? 


Mr. Anderson: That’s right. 
Mr. Laughren: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Since it is past 10:30 I 
think we should break up. 


Mr. Deacon: Just one comment; I just 
wanted to say that I heard some very good 
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comments about your SISS programme— 
Students Involved in Social Services. People 
in the Owen Sound area were commenting on 
how helpful those people were in assisting 
them to deal with their own problems; sort- 
ing them out to the proper agencies and’ in- 
forming them on what their rights were. The 
director of that office up there has been very 
helpful with the students as well in helping 
people. They were very complimentary when 
they came to Queen’s Park on a tour on 
Friday. I thought at least you could end off 
this vote with that compliment. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Thank you, Mr. Deacon. 


Mr. 
Carried. 


(Vote 2602 agreed to. 


Chairman: Does vote 2602 carry? 


[This committee stands adjourned until to- 
morrow afternoon after the question period. 


The committee adjourned at 10:35 o'clock, 
p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


The committee resumed at 8:05 o'clock, 
p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF COMMUNITY 
AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


(continued) 
On vote 2603: 
Mr. Chairman: Order. Mr. Laughren. 


Mrs. M. Campbell (St. George): Well, there 
are three of us here. 


Mr. F. Laughren (Nickel Belt): Thank you. 
Mr. Chairman. I was expressing my dismay 
at the daycare programme of this ministry 
and, in particular, at the change as announced 
by the Provincial Secretary for Social De- 
velopment (Mrs. Birch) a week ago. It always 
seemed to me that, while the Province of 
Ontario never had sufficient daycare facili- 
ties, they at least had daycare facilities with 
relatively good staff-student or staff-child 
ratios. It was the one thing that you could 
beat your chest about. Those ratios indicated 
that there was a fairly high degree of atten- 
tion paid to individual children in the daycare 
centres which you approved. 


But you've taken that away from the day- 
cares, or at least you propose to. I think 
that’s an ominous sign for a couple of rea- 
sons. One, it indicates a lower priority for 
the needs of daycare and, two, even more 
important, it indicates a lack of understanding 
of the problems of working with children of 
that age. 


I don't know whether it’s too late or not to 
think that you would reconsider those ratios, 
but I sure hope that you will think about it 
very seriously, because I don’t think you are 
doing justice to the programme itself or to 
the children in the families who are recipi- 
ents of child care in the Province of On- 
tario. It makes me wonder if you and the 
officials within your ministry—and perhaps 
just not this ministry, as I realize it’s a pro- 
gramme that overlaps because of the require- 
ments from Management Board—realize just 
what the benefits of daycare are, and whether 
or not you realize how significant it is or 
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whether or not you regard it as a delivery 
of a frill service in the province. 


I desperately hope that you don’t regard 
it as a frill or something that you can spend 
money on when it’s available. I wonder if 
you would bear with me, Mr. Chairman, if I 
quoted from a document on daycare, indi- 
cating what some of the benefits are, to 
emphasize the arguments that I am attempt- 
ing to make to this committee. 


Mr. Chairman: It wasn’t your intent to read 
the whole book? 


Mr. Laughren: It certainly was not, Mr. 
Chairman. This is quoting from a publica- 
tion called “Daycare,” which is a publica- 
tion of the United States Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Office of 
Child Development. Some of the benefits 
that accrue to the children in daycare centres 
—I am not talking now about the families 
and all the attendant benefits that can be 
bestowed upon the families of these children, 
which are considerable; but these are bene- 
fits that accrue to the children themselves— 
I shall just enunciate very quickly. 


Providing for the introduction of new 
and different objects to stimulate conver- 
sation; providing opportunities for listening 
to others as well as for following directions 
and for co-operating within the group; 
emphasizing categorizing of objects; en- 
gaging children in conversations in which 
they are encouraged to verbalize; providing 
stimulation for interest in language through 
field trips, stories, block play, doll corner 
and its equipment, film, filmstrips, music 
and rhythm; helping children to improve 
their enunciation and pronunciation through 
through the use of records; 


Providing opportunities to build stories 
as well as to pretend; offering opportuni- 
ties to work with a wide variety of mate- 
rials such as puzzles, manipulative toys, 
nature objects, science materials; walking 
about the neighbourhood to permit chil- 
dren to observe the world closest to them; 
providing teachers whose use of language 
and grammar can serve as an example for 
the children; emphasizing just plain listen- 
ing; 
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Providing opportunities for looking at 
books and for being read to; visiting the 
museums, etc.; looking at and discussing 
pictures in prints; listening to music for 
rhythm responses and listening to many 
types of music by competent artists; pro- 
viding many opportunities for singing; in- 
viting guest artists to play or to perform 
for children’s groups; providing opportuni- 
ties for creative endeavours that use many 
media; 


Learning that people do different kinds 

of work; learning that people live in differ- 

- ent sorts of houses in visiting different 

sections of the city to see how others live; 

discussing the need for rules and limits to 

make for happy group experiences, demon- 

sae orderliness and respect for prop- 

erty; developing the desire to share, to 

take turns; developing respect for the likes 
of others. 


Well, Mr. Chairman, those are just a few 
of the benefits. The reason I wanted to list 
those for you is to hopefully convince the 
minister that no family can provide all those 
benefits. It has not to do with the income 
of the family; no family can provide all those 
things a daycare centre can provide to chil- 
dren whose parents wish to expose them to 
a changed environment. I’m not suggesting 
that it- has to be five days a week from 9 
to 6 o'clock. But if the facilities are available, 
then parents could take advantage of them. 


Mr. E. W. Martel (Sudbury East): Right 
there, that’s the condemnation. That’s the 
only reason they have daycare. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, as a matter of fact, 
my colleague from Sudbury East shows me a 
section in your estimates book. I quote from 
that: 

Nurseries help low-income parents to 
take advantage of daycare services, and to 
enable them to go to work to help over- 
come the poverty cycle. 


Mr. Martel: That’s daycare in Ontario. 


Mr. Laughren: That surely should not be 
the purpose of a comprehensive daycare 
programme in the Province of Ontario. I 
submit to you, Mr. Chairman, that the evi- 
dence is overwhelming in supporting the 
cause of daycare, and that the costs are 
reasonable considering the benefits that are 
derived from such a programme. The evi- 
dence is there that the experience is beneficial 
for both the children and the parents who 
receive daycare facilities; also that the pre- 


ventative aspects of daycare are impressive. 
I am talking now about health; I’m talking 
about mental development; I’m talking about 
an easing of the stresses and strains on 
families who have difficulty coping with 
children—and there are many, many such 
families where the mother just has no release 
from the pressures of young children in the 
home. And those are enormous pressures. 


I don’t know whether, Mr. Minister, you’ve 
ever spent a number of days with small 
children. I have. As a matter of fact, I spent 
a day recently in a co-operative nursery 
school to which I send one of my children. 
It was only for 2% hours, but at the end of 
the morning I felt I had put in a full day 
campaigning door to door. It was that same 
sense of fatigue and strain. I don’t mean to 
overstate it, but it really did take its toll on 
me. 


Another thing that was brought to my 
attention—while that was a_ co-operative 
nursery school, not a daycare centre—was the 
need for properly trained people. At that 
nursery school, I heard one of the paid 
people on duty say, “All right it’s cookie time. 
All you girls come over here and get the 
cookies ready.” Talk about building in stereo- 
types at an early age, there you have it. 


One other day, my little boy, who is four, 
came home carrying a thing that he had 
worn around his head, which indicated he 
was supposed to be a doctor. And my wife 
said, “Well, what did you do today? Play 
doctor.” (It always worries me when kids 
play doctor, to start with.) He said, “Yes, 
all we boys were doctors, and all the girls 
were nurses.” That’s some kind of condition- 
ing for our young people when were sup- 
posed to be working in the opposite direction 
and trying to remove this kind of conditioning 
and this kind of stereotyping in children. 


Mr. R. Haggerty (Welland South): Let 
them turn on Sesame Street and they'll get 
just as much from that, and maybe more. 


Mr. Laughren: That’s no reason why we 
should emulate it. I’m concerned about the 
quality of our people in the daycare centres 
as well. In a province where we accept a 
glut on the market of things like automobile 
models, detergents and can openers, it seems 
strange that you would be defending those 
same consumers from having too many day- 
care centres in the province. 


I would urge you to get on with the job 
of providing daycare centres, not only for 
the economically deprived, but for the other 
people who may be culturally, mentally and 
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physically. deprived. I would also urge just 
a small part of an overall programme to 
minimize conditioning of young children by 
sex stereotyping and to remove the sex dis- 
crimination against women who do want to 
go out and participate in a meaningful way 
in the work force without having those ob- 
stacles. there. I don’t refer to children as 
obstacles in a way you might interpret, but 
rather it is very difficult for women to be 
equals in the workplace without universally 
accessible daycare centres. 


There are a couple of questions I would 
like to ask of you before I close. One is, 
did the report that was presented to you, and 
which you refused to table, recommend a 
dilution of the staff-student ratio? 


Hon. R. Brunelle (Minister of Community 
and Social Services): First, Mr. Chairman, 
that report was presented to our social policy 
field. There was a task force that sat, I 
believe, for many months, close to two years. 


Mr. Martel: We'd have been better off if 
it hadn't. ; 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There have been re- 
visions and: so forth; so I really can’t answer 
your question. 


Mr. Laughren: Are you saying it did not 


recommend the dilution? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I didn’t say that, Mr. 
Chairman. What I said was there had been a 
series of draft reports on the task force. If 
you come to my office I have about five 
shelves of reports that I’ve glanced at. I 
cant answer your question. 


Mr. Martel: Why won't you give the com- 
mittee members copies of the studies which 
led to the announcement by the Provincial 
Secretary for Resources Development? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You were in the House 
today when the question was asked of the 
secretary of the policy field. 


Mr. Martel: I wasn’t in the House during 
the question period. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The question was asked 
also then of the Premier (Mr. Davis). If you 
read Hansard you'll see the replies. 


Mr. Martel: You mean what has happened 


_ is that the recommendations won't have any, 


bearing on the policy you have announced. 
They are probably diametrically opposed to 
what you, as a government, have announced, 
and that’s why you don’t want anyone to see 
what’s there, 
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Mr. Laughren: If I could just pursue that, 
since it was recommended by the provincial 
secretary that there be a dilution of the staff- 
child ratos, surely you must be aware of 
some supporting evidence that this is the 
direction in which to move. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: 1 know, Mr. Chairman, 
that the member would like to get into a 
debate on the discussion on child-staff ratio. 


Mr. Martel: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Tonight I am not pre- 
pared to get into a debate. I might as well 
tell you frankly. 


Mr. Laughren: What are these debates for? 


Mr. Martel: Well, we are, because this 
happens to be the bloody estimate that it 
comes under. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I am prepared to make 
a few remarks, I am prepared to agree with 
many of the comments of the hon. members 
about the value of daycare services, their 
recreational, their social and their educational 
value, and also to agree that daycare centres 
serve an important purpose, not only for the 
child but also for the mother. There were 
several articles about them. One that came to 
my! attention was in the Toronto Daily Star 
about the prevention of child abuse. This is 
another area in which everyone is interested. 
It says: 

There is a third call on daycare. Metro 
children’s aid societies use them to cope 
iwith some kinds of child abuse. These are 
cases where a parent at home during the 
iday and under some severe pressure takes 
lout frustration on the child. 

As for what the hon. member said about the 
value of daycare, again we are entirely in 
support of daycare and of more daycare 
places. I said earlier in my remarks that this 
government has a good and enviable record 
in daycare and that we acknowledge there is 
a tremendous demand for more. I don’t know 
why the member takes offence. This was men- 
tioned yesterday. 


Mr. Martel: A terrible document. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Some of the remarks 
referred to: 

Nurseries help low-income parents to 
take advantage of daycare services and to 
enable them to go to work to overcome 
the poverty cycle. 

This is one of the many reasons; this is not 
the only reason. 
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Mr. J. F. Foulds (Port Arthur): That is 
the one with the big emphasis. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There are social and 
educational reasons also. So we are in agree- 
ment. 


Mr. Laughren: Could I ask you a question 
on broad, general principle? Are you in 
favour of a network of universally accessible 
daycare centres in the Province of Ontario? 
I’m not suggesting to you that this can be 
implemented this summer or next year, but 
in principle. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, I would 
say that we would like to maximize our re- 
sources. When I use the word “resources” I 
mean our financial resources as well as our 
human resources. We would like to maximize 
them to the full extent in order to provide 
as many daycare places as possible. That is 
why we amended our legislation and our 
regulations, whereby we can now fund parent 
co-ops and other organizations. This is the 
whole thrust of our daycare programme. 


Mr. Martel: That is why you have got 30 
permanent placements under the programme. 
That would have included an additional 30 
full-day placements. That’s what your pro- 
gramme meant until the announcement last 
week. 


Mr. Laughren: Could you tell me what is 
the need right now, supposing there were 
not the fiscal restraints? I realize that any 
government has fiscal restraints. Do you know 
what the need is if there weren’t those fiscal 
restraints? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Right now we have, I 
believe, 42,400. I’m not sure whether this 
number includes the private sector. | 


Mr. Martel: It sure does, the whole ball 
of wax. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, that would include 
the private sector. This is just my own esti- 
mate. I should really ask staff who are knowl- 
edgeable in this area what is the need. I 
would guess that the need is probably two 
or three times that number, and I’m opti- 
mistic we can meet this need with the type 
of flexibility that we now have. This was 
proved considerably by the funding of LIP 
groups where they established daycares in 
vacant classrooms, church basements and so 
on. 


Mrs. Campbell: There’s something right. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Exactly, Mrs. Camp- 
bell. I said that many of the programmes 
that were funded by LIP were very worth- 
while programmes—not all, but many. 


Mrs. Campbell: It isn’t what the provincial 
secretary says. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That’s why our legis- 
lation and our regulations have been amend- 
ed. We now have more funds available to fill 
those gaps and to provide assistance to those 
groups. 


Mr. Laughren: I realize you are talking off 
the top of your head but you said maybe 
the need was three or four times the 40,000. 
Was it not the women’s bureau that about 
two years ago said the need was 300,000 
then? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I don’t know— 
Mr. Laughren: Your staff might know. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —whether this has ever 
been estimated. 


Mr. Martel: Sure it has; it was estimated 
in two reports. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You must admit it is 
a difficult thing to estimate. 


Mr. Laughren: I don’t think so. 


Mr. Martel: The Senate report on poverty 
said there were 900,000 kids, with 300,000 
in Ontario. 


Mrs. Campbell: Shouldn’t you say some- 
thing about demand when you give your 
figures and not need? Isn’t it demand that you 
are referring to? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 
Mr. Laughren: Is there a difference? 


Mrs. Campbell: The question was—there is 
a great difference between the demand! for 
them and the need for them. 


Mr. Laughren: I sure would like to know 
what it is. 


Mrs. Campbell: The need is usually several 
times as great as the actual demand, whether 
it is in housing or anything else. 


Mr. Laughren: I see, yes. I agree with 
you. 


Mr. Martel: The Senate report in 1971 in- 
dicated there were 900,000 places needed, 
roughly a third of them in Ontario. Nine 
hundred thousand. 
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(Mr. Laughren: That is federally. 


Mr. Martel: That is federally but they 
broke it down. Ontario’s need is roughly a 
third of that. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Three hundred thou- 
sand? 


Mr. Martel: Three hundred thousand. 


Mr. Laughren: It seems to me if it is 300,- 
000—and I think it is probably more than 
that—with 40,000, roughly, provided now and 
I believe only about one quarter of them 
are provincially subsidized, you really are not 
treating it as a serious social problem. You 
are treating it as an aberration which you 
are going to do something about for a small 
segment of the population—it is true, 10 per 
cent perhaps. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, let’s be 
fair. 


Mr. Laughren: I am being fair. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It is all right to criti- 
cize, fine, but let’s be fair in criticism. Our 
budget this year, in this book, is increased 
over last year. The announcement of Mrs. 
Birch mentioned that up to $15 million would 
be spent. This is, in my opinion, a substan- 
tial amount of money. This will bring our 
total budget to close to $30 million. It is 
quite true, I agree with you, there is need 
for more but at the same time do you not 
agree that we have to look after other social 
and community needs? 


Mr. Laughren: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We must look after 
the elderly. We must look after social assist- 
ance. It was brought out considerably yester- 
day about the need to help families today. 
Fine; the GAINS programme will look after 
a certain classification but a large group is 
women who have children. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, but what I am sug- 
gesting to you is that the principle upon 
which you base your daycare is wrong. You 
are still basing it on the principle that there 
are certain needy groups. I put the word 
“needy” in quotation marks because that 
tends to mean those who are economically 


deprived. 


Mr. Haggerty: I think you suggested a 
major rein over it. Shouldn’t it be? 


Mr. Laughren: Pardon? 


Mr. Haggerty: Shouldn’t it be that way, 
though? 


(Mr. Laughren: No, I would say not. 


Mr. Haggerty: In other words you want 
the government to look after them from the 
cradle to the grave. That is what you are 
suggesting. 


Mr. Laughren: I am suggesting there needs 
to be— 


(Mr. Haggerty: That is about what you are 
saying. 


Mr. Laughren: —universally accessible day- 
care in the Province of Ontario, I appreciate 
the fact the minister is given certain moneys 
to work with and the real battle starts at 
the Management Board or whoever you 
fight for your dollars for the social develop- 
ment field. I realize that, but surely where 
we get at the problem is during the debates 
of the estimates of this ministry. Unless we 
indicate to you what we regard as the serious 
shortcomings in your social policy, how else 
do we get the message across to the govern- 
ment? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It is a matter of judge- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. In my judgement, I 
feel the budget for daycare centres is a 
fairly good budget. The budget for the handi- 
capped—and, of course, the children who are 
handicapped—we referred to it earlier before 
this vote, for residences, sheltered: workshops, 
recreational facilities and so forth for the 
physically and mentally handicapped, I feel, 
is an area where we have to make substantial 
improvements and there is X number of dol- 
lars. 


Mr. Laughren: It is not either/or. You want 
me to accept that the money is either spent 
on the mentally retarded or on daycare. 
Surely that is not the only alternative in a 
province like Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: What I am saying is 
I feel this budget is never enough; regard: 
less of which programme it is, it is never 
enough, At the same time there has to be a 
proper balance. I feel when we are spending 
close to $30 million for day nurseries, it is 
a fairly good programme. You may not agree 
with me but I think the public at large will 
feel that this is a fairly good programme, 
that a fairly substantial amount of money is 
being spent. If it can be used—and this is 
its flexibility—as I said earlier, to maximize 
and utilize existing facilities, and use more 
volunteers—and I know I will be criticized 
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here—without lowering the standards, we be- 
lieve this can be done. 


Mr. Laughren: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Chairman: Mrs. Campbell. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I subscribe 
to much that has been said by the member 
for Nickel Belt. I would like to go back one 
step, however. It seems to me that what has 
happened is that the Provincial Secretary for 
Social Development has been faced with a 
cabinet that has forced a position upon her 
which will discredit women and herself. I 
resent it because I can’t believe that any 
woman acting in this field would have made 
the announcement that she made if she hadn’t 
been forced by the cabinet into that position. 


If that is not true, then I can only feel 
deeply saddened by what has happened. 


If we examine the statement that she made 
—and I am very conscious of the need to 
review, and review carefully the expenditures 
of government. I have been through that, but 
when I think of the moneys that are spent 
by this government in promoting itself—the 
tax dollars that have been spent, the $300,000 
to promote Krauss-Maffei, this kind of ex- 
penditure—and then realize that we have to 
go through this kind of debate here, I am 
seriously concerned about this government's 
priorities. 

For one thing, I wonder if the provincial 
secretary understood that in talking about 
cutting back on some of the requirements, 
she didn’t appear to differentiate between the 
type of care which is required for small 
children and that which is needed for a 
matter of two hours a day. One can live, I 
think, with somewhat of a lowering of the 
physical requirements, if babies are in a 
place for two hours a day as opposed to 
being there for a long period of time. I 
don’t know whether it is applied across the 
board or what is happening. 


I am concerned about the flexibility of 
choice for parents, which I think in itself is 
a good principle. But then when I see what 
they are doing and what is suggested for 
parents who wish to set up for themselves— 
where no fees are required, where apparently 
in most cases they can get away with very 
unsophisticated kinds of assistance—I am 
concerned about that. 


I am concerned about the fact that ap- 
parently the facility in St. James Town is 
lost to us, by my latest information, because 
Metro sent in four young men to question 
these mothers in the most personal way about 
their personal habits. They became so re- 
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sentful of the questioning that they decided 
to do something else. 


I think it’s about time we really developed 
a philosophy and policy about daycare which 
can be understood. I want to know what the 
dichotomy is—if, in fact, there is .one—be- 
tween your ministry and the social develop- 
ment area, because it seems that a dichotomy 
is developing. 

Young children are being denied one of 
the things that I don’t think was mentioned 
in this matter of the asset of daycare—the 
muscle-building equipment that is usually 
available, and, which, I am told, is highly 
necessary for small children. It is equipment 
which is almost impossible for any person to 
purchase because it’s done through the edu- 
cational outlet. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Excuse me, what is the 
name of that equipment? 


Mrs. Campbell: Muscle-building; it’s big, 
block equipment, climbing equipment, this 
kind of thing, for the small child. I am ad- 
vised it is totally and absolutely essential for 
the development of children in this day and 
age. If you go and try to buy it anywhere, 
its almost impossible because it’s an_insti- 
tutionalized type of delivery. 


There are many children in our community 
with different needs. From the letters which 
I have received—and I think probably every 
member in the House has been receiving 
them—people are very exercised about the 
cutback in standards, both physical standards 
for all-day care and the ratios. 


I assume somebody in cabinet had another 
look at the ratios or somehow or other the 
secretary didn’t understand or somebody 
didn’t understand what was being proposed 
in the original statement. I would say that, 
certainly on the basis of the original state- 
ment, what we were promoting was, in effect, 
child neglect because there is no way one 
person could handle six babies. I understand 
that maybe somebody took another look at 
it; maybe somebody with some experience 
got through to somebody to say, “Try to look 
after the emotional needs of children under 
18 months.” To have one person looking 
after six of them, if you just feed them and 
change them you've done about all you can 
do, to say nothing of any of their needs for 
some loving and some real attention, It was 
an outrageous statement, Mr. Chairman. 


When it comes to how many should be 
provided, that I can’t begin to assess. I will 
say, again, I think the figures which the 
minister has quoted are figures which indi- 
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cate the real, articulated demand of people 
in this province and not the total need for 
care for children. 


It is a factor, and I am not going to deny 
it, that one of the ways in which we can 
help mothers in the low-income area break 
the cycle is to have adequate care. In this 
day and age, when it is almost imperative 
if you want to survive to have both parents 
working, there is a need for those people, 
too, to have facilities. The sooner we recog- 
nize it the better because no longer is it 
really possible, except, I would say, in the 
upper 20 per cent of income bracket in this 
province, for a family to manage on one 
salary. It’s all very well to have people— 
and there are still the neanderthal types, I 
suppose—who believe that women only work 
in order to get the luxury items. That just 
isn't so. They are working to help pay off 
mortgages if they are lucky enough to’ have 
been able to get into the housing market 
before the recent turn of events. 


I have watched the development of this. 
I have to say, certainly speaking for To- 
ronto, I have seen us go through the cycle 
from the early days when you had almost 
surreptitious daycare centres because there 
were so many in the community who be- 
lieved that to open a daycare centre or a 
nursery was to break up families. But To- 
ronto did it. Then Metro got into it. 


I would say that of all these which you 
have, again, the thrust and the initiative 
obviously came from somebody else and this 
government was rather dragged, kicking and 
screaming, into supporting that programme. 
So that I don’t think you can point with 
pride to the facilities that you presently 
have, because they have been initiated by 
people who had the courage and had the 
concern for people to want to get them 
started. I don’t know how many there are 
now in Metropolitan Toronto, but I know 
what it was like to try and get each one 
through and approved. 


I still say that if this government feels it 
wants to provide for more children in a 
cheap fashion, then this probably is the way 
to do it. But if we look at what 3,000 addi- 
‘tional children would be and how many 
families more are being assisted, then I 
don’t know. I would venture to say that one 
of the problems is that you would likely not 
be engaging too many more families in 
this area because you'd be taking in more 
children of the same families. 


I don’t know what was meant by that 
statement. I can’t think of any good reason 


for it, and certainly those who are working 
in the field, from the letters I’ve had, are 
outraged. There must be some very. careful 
definition that in the physical requirements, 
the changes will be limited to those where 
the care is for a short period in the day. 
I certainly would like some comment on 
that. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman. , and 
Mrs. Campbell, I would say that with .refer- 
ence to the statement of the provincial :sec- 
retary — and she’s here this evening with 
us—the main thrust of that statement was to 
provide additional funds and flexibility and 
to provide assistance to those most in’ need. 
It was mentioned in the statement. And as 
was also indicated in this statement, it was 
to provide assistance, capital as well as op- 
erating, to handicapped children, on..a_ pri- 
ority basis. That includes both the mentally 
retarded as well as the physically.: Also to 
low income-eaming parents who have: chil- 
dren. Also to native children. They: were 
those most in need. 


I signed letters last night until 1 o’clock. 
I wrote letters to all the presidents of the 
local associations of the mentally retarded. 
I wrote letters to the Indian bands and I 
wrote letters to the associations for the 
physically handicapped. In my letter I. said 
that I was pleased to say we will now be 
funding, at 100 per cent, the capital costs 
of day nurseries to those organizations. And 
I can tell you, Mrs. Birch and members of 
this committee, that this will be well re- 
ceived. This is what the great ET, have 
been asking for. I know— 


Mrs. Campbell: Was that a Freudian slip 
or what? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: In northern Ontario, 
in all of Ontario where you have native 
bands, it’s very difficult for them to raise 
the difference of 20 per cent. Associations 
for the mentally retarded and also for the 
physically disabled can’t do it alone. So this, 
Mrs. Campbell, is a really positive pro- 
gramme. 


As indicated in the statement of the pro- 
vincial secretary, we will be utilizing, as 
much as possible, existing premises. There 
are excellent premises, so we will be pro- 
viding assistance in renovations. The money 
will be well spent and we will try, as indi- 
cated earlier in my remarks this evening, to 
maximize to the fullest extent our resources, 
our financial resources as well as our human 
resources. 
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Mrs. Campbell: Are you going to assess 
the number of schools that go out of exist- 
ence vis-a-vis the numbers that will be 
served? How many are we talking about? 
What are we doing, are we lowering the 
standards for the private nursery or daycare 
centres? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: On this question of 
ratios, for instance, as was indicated today 
in the House by the provincial secretary, for 
those up to 18 months, the present ratio is 
3% children to one staff. The proposed ratio 
is four children to one staff. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, apparently somebody 
made a mistake in the first statement where 
it was six. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well, Mrs. Birch, who 
doesn’t make mistakes today? 


Mrs. Campbell: Really, I’m not Mrs. Birch, 
speaking of mistakes. I asked you earlier if 
it was a Freudian slip. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No. Those who don’t 
make mistakes, the great majority, are not 
with us. They’re above us. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, maybe. 
Mr. R. S. Smith (Nipissing): Or below. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: From 18 months to 24 
months, the present ratio now is 4% children 
to one staff. The proposed is six children 
to one staff. Now, this is the maximum; I will 
tell you, frankly, Mrs. Campbell, I don’t 
know enough about ratios. As I indicated to 
the hon. member for Nickel Belt, to get into 
a debate on ratios— 


Mr. Martel: Well, you should. 

Her Mr. Brunelle: Pardon? 

Mr. Martel: You should. It is your policy. 
Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman— 


Hon. Mr. 
know, but I— 


Brunelle: I realize I should 


Mrs. Campbell: Who in your ministry 
does? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: What I would like to 
say is that I do not believe what many mem- 
bers are trying to indicate, that this is as 
severe—or whatever word you wish to use— 
as you indicate. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I— 
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Mr. Chairman: I wonder at this particular 
point if I might make an introduction to the 
committee? We have with us Don Simmonds, 
the member of Parliament for Peak, South 
Australia House of Assembly. He is chairman 
of the public accounts committee. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, may we 
have then before us the person who would 
know best about this precise programme, so 
that we could direct some questions to that 
person? Who will be in charge, once this 
ratio is in effect? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: May I say another 
word, Mrs. Campbell, with reference to 
ratios? I think you will agree that when it 
comes to ratios, it depends on the type of 
children that the staff are looking after. If 
they are mentally retarded— 


Mr. Foulds: And didn’t you say the pro- 
gramme was to be primarily for retarded 
children and handicapped children? 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. 


Mr. Foulds: And you are indicating by the 
implication in your statement just now that 
a higher ratio is okay for those, than for 
norma] children. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, that was not in- 
dicated in the statement. What I am trying 
to say is when you start dealing with child- 
staff ratios, it depends on the type of classi- 
fications; whether they are physically handi- 
capped, mentally retarded, normal children, 
Indian children—that there is a— 


Mr. Martel: What did you make your de- 
termination on? 


Mrs. Campbell: May I ask then, if I can 
get down to it: Do I now understand that if 
the person in charge is looking after our 
retarded children or looking after physically 
handicapped children, that the ratios will be 
different? Is that a matter for record, because 
it certainly wasn’t indicated in either state- 
ment? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, this 
would be my understanding—that mentally 
retarded children would require a_ higher 
staff ratio than normal children. Now, I could 
be corrected on this. 


Mr. E. J. Bounsall (Windsor West): This 
maximum figure of 14 to 1 for the two- to 
four-year-olds; is that a maximum including 
a lower maximum for the retarded or the 
physically handicapped, and therefore allow- 
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ing a higher ratio than 14 to 1 for those who 
aren't? Surely, I hope, that is not the situa- 
tion. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I don’t see 14 to 1. It 
might be an idea, Mr. Chairman, if I were 
to give the ratios. From zero to 18 months, 
it was indicated 3% children to one staff—that 
is what they are now. It is proposed to raise 
the ratio to four children to one staff: From 
18 months to 24 months, 4% children to one 
staff; proposed, six children to one staff. 


Mr. Martel: We are not reading the same 
statement then. I have the minister’s state- 
ment— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The provincial secre- 
tary today made a statement in the House 
correcting the figures of her original state- 
ment. This was made in the House today. 


Mr. Bounsall: Are the ages two to four, 
then? What is that ratio? 


Mr. Martel: Could I have 18, too, please? 


Mr. Chairman: I wonder if, perhaps, the 
minister could complete his statement and 
then possibly Mrs. Campbell will have fur- 
ther matters she wishes to discuss. We'll go 
to Mr. Martel immediately afterwards. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We have those who 
are up from 18 months to 24 months. Now, 
two years of age to four years of age—half 
day—the existing ratio is 11 to one, the new 
ratio, 14 to one. 


Mr. Martel: Oh, boy! 


Mr. Bounsall: That’s the same as in the 
original. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: From two years of age 
to four years of age—a full day—eight to 
one at present, the new ratio 12 to one. Five 
years of age, half day— 


Mr. Martel: What do you do, just tie them 
to the chairs? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —the present ratio is 
22 to one, now the new ratio is 22 to one, 
no change. Those who are five years of age— 
half day—no change. Five years—full day— 
present ratio, 11 to one, proposed 16 to one. 
And then the last group, from six to nine 
years—after school—17 to one, now proposed, 
17 to one, This is after school. 


Mr. Martel: You are going to supply the 
rope, are you, Rene? 


Mrs. Campbell: Hemp, no doubt. 
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Mr. Martel: That’s what the $5 million is 
for—to buy rope to tie them. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, who in 
your staff is able to enlighten us as to the 
way the programme is running now, and what 
is thought about this new proposal? Because 
I think that, at least, this is one case—I have 
to say this, and I am sorry to be so critical, 
but I have never been through estimates 
when there has been so little real explanation 
as there has been in these estimates. I do 
recognize that your deputy is working under 
a handicap, in that I understand a good deal 
of this information was prepared by a for- 
mer deputy. I recognize the fact that some 
of it has come over to you from the Ministry 
of Health, and that you are not still com- 
fortable with it, you are not able to know 
too much about it, but this is a programme 
which you have had, and I want some real 
explanations from those who have been in 
charge. Now, who is there here who can tell 
us? 


Interjection by an hon, member. 
Mrs. Campbell: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: In the first part of 
your comments, Mrs. Campbell, you referred 
to some information you had requested that 
was not available. A lot of it was under 
GAINS, and again, as I indicated earlier, we 
had hoped to introduce the GAINS pro- 
gramme last week; now it will be introduced 
this week. But you will have ample oppor- 
tunity to discuss the GAINS programme. 


Mrs. Campbell: To go over some of the 
problems, that’s all. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It will be introduced 
in the Legislature, and it will probably come 
to the standing committee, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. C. J. S. Apps (Kingston and_ the Is- 
lands): Mr. Chairman, we’ve been talking a 
lot about ratios, and how many people we 
need to hire to look after youngsters. It 
seems to me that if we are going to expect 
the government to do everything, then there 
is not enough money to go around to do it. 
And I think there is some responsibility on 
the community to implement the number of 
paid volunteers with volunteer help. We have 
quite a number of good nursery schools in 
Kingston. One of the best hasn’t got a paid 
member on it. And you are talking about 
mentally retarded help and physically handi- 
capped help. 

You've also got another group—a group of 
deprived kids. These are kids who came from 
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homes, where they get little help. You know 
yourself that if you grow up in a home 
where your mother takes a lot of time with 
you—she helps you to add, subtract, and 
read—when you go to school you already 
know a few things. Compare that with a 
youngster coming from a home where none 
of that help is available. Right off the bat, 
the youngster coming from a deprived home 
is behind the eight-ball as soon as he starts. 

This kind of youngster needs much more 
help than the children of husbands and wives 
who want to go to work and leave their 
youngsters in nursery schools. That’s fine, 
but the deprived kid, I think, needs more 
help than any of them. And I would just like 
to tell you about this, in contrast to what 
has been going on here in the last half hour, 
where there has been talk to the effect that 
the government has got to supply everything, 
you ve got to have all— 


Mr. Martel: Wait a minute. 
Mr. Apps: Sure, that’s what you mean. 
Mrs. Campbell: Nobody has stated that. 


Mr. Martel: Why don’t you take a look at 
the statistics? 


Mr. Apps: That’s what you mean. 
Mr. Martel: The government, in fact— 
Mr. Apps: That’s what you mean. 


Mr. Martel: Two-thirds of the kids are 
paying their own way. 


Mr. Apps: Tl let you talk as soon as I 
have finished. 


Mr, Martel: You weren’t even on the list. 


Mr. Apps: Id just like to point out to you 
here— 


Mrs. Campbell: You weren’t— 
Mr. Apps: I'd just like to point out that 
one of the best— 


Mr. Martel: Have you got your name on 
the list? 


! Mr. Apps: Sure, I’ve had it on since yester- 
ay. | 


Mr. Martel: Then get it at the bottom. 


Mr. Apps: One of the best nursery schools 
that we have in the city is made up of 
volunteer people who recruit older kids from 
Queen's University who come in and help 
the kids at remedial reading. There is a tre- 
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mendous source of help from people who 
are anxious, if given the opportunity, to 
come in and help these youngsters. I think 
the programme that you have started, or you 
are going to implement, is a good one. 
Sure, it’s not going to be the cure-all of 
everything. But if you can give some more 
help to those types of nursery schools— 


Mr. Foulds: Inadequate though it may be. 
Mr. Apps: That isn’t inadequate help. 


Mr. Foulds: And watered down though it 
may be. 


Mr. Apps: It is going to be something they 
have never had before. It is going to be of 
tremendous help to them. They're doing a 
good job and they're not looking for govern- 
ment to do it all for them. Id like to reiterate, 
if we in Ontario have got to look to the 
government to do everything that we think 
should be done, then we are in pretty blame 
bad shape. 


Mr. Laughren: Who is the government? 


Mr. Foulds: We would just like the govern- 
ment to take a position on it. 


Mr. Apps: I think there are thousands of 
people in this province who, given the op- 
portunity, will go in and help reduce your 
ratios, if that’s what you are looking at. 


Mr. Martel: They are increasing. 


Mr. Apps: Whether it is four to one, six 
to one or 15 to one, get a couple of good 
volunteers in there and they will do a good 
job for you. I commend the minister for the 
legislation he’s bringing in and the pro- 
gramme he is promoting, because it’s going to 


be a great help. 


I get a little bit upset when I hear people 
saying that government is the one that has 
got to do all these things. 


Mr. Foulds: This is a government pro- 
gramme. They announced it. 


Mr. Apps: You are saying it isn’t enough. 
If it isn't enough, recruit people to help. One 
of the greatest things we did in the Ministry 
of Correctional Services was to try to in- 
crease the volunteers who are going into our 
institutions. This was a tremendous help and 
they went in on their own. 


Mr. Foulds: Would you like to clarify that 
a little bit? Which volunteers went into 
which institutions? 
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Mr. Martel: As you increased the inmates 
that are going in. 


Mr. Apps: They went into the institutions 
to help the people in the institutions. 


Mr. Foulds: The ones who were incarcer- 
ated. 


Mr. Apps: And the same thing can be done 
all over the province. 


Mr. Bounsall: There wasn’t a mention of 
that in the statement. I agree with your 
volunteer programme in your old area. 


Mr. Apps: Sure, this is what I’m saying. 


Mr. Bounsall: There wasn’t mention of that 
in the statement. 


Mr. Apps: If your ratio isn’t good enough, 
recruit the volunteers and you've got a lot 
of capable people who will be willing. You 
know, kids from Queen’s University are going 
in to help youngsters with remedial reading 
and to help them in their arithmetic. 

Mr. Martel: It’s too bad there isn’t a 
Queen’s in every town then. 


Mr. Apps: You can get them in every 
town. High school kids can do the same 
thing in one-to-one ratios. 


Mr. Foulds: Do you know one of the 
biggest obstacles for volunteers in this prov- 
ince is that there isn’t enough daycare to 
free up those volunteers during the day? 


Mr. Apps: What I am saying is this, that 
we have got to recruit volunteers to help in 
the programmes that we are instituting. The 
programme is a good one—more power to 
you. Give the money to a lot of those people 
who haven’t really asked you for any money 
so far to help them upgrade their facilities 
and spend money on some of the capital 
projects which they need. But for goodness 
sake, let us in Ontario take some responsi- 
bility ourselves and not look to government 
to do everything. 


Mr. Bounsall: But this ministry hasn’t 
thought of a volunteer programme. 


‘Mr. Apps: Sure they have. 
Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Oh, Mr. Chairman! 


Mr. Haggerty: In 1971, almost 50 per 
cent of the daycare centres were operated 
by the churches in Ontario, and it looked 
after some of them. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The whole thrust of 
all our programmes is to involve the com- 
munity, as Mr. Apps has mentioned, to in- 
volve volunteers and the parents. 


Mr. Foulds: It is too bad it doesn’t in- 
volve the ministry. 
Mr. Martel: Over two-thirds of the kids 


who are in day nurseries now are funded by 
the parents. Don’t tell me about the great 
input by the government. There are only 
12,000 kids in the entire province being sub- 
sidized to any degree. I think the former 
minister should realize that. If he’d look at 
the statistic on page 89, he'll see that in the 
case of the overwhelming majority of kids 
in day nurseries, 27,000 to be exact, the 
cost is not being borne by the province at 
all but being bome by the parents. 


Mr. Haggerty: About two months ago the 
minister opened a new daycare centre in 
the city of Port Colborne. It handles about 
30 children. There are about four persons 
who are going to look after the 30 children, 
if it is filled to capacity. Previous to that, 
the daycare centre in the Presbyterian 
church in the city of Port Colborne used 
to operate a daycare centre and I think they 
had a larger enrolment there. There is a 
fine looking building but still it’s not sup- 
plying the needs of the community. 


I suggest to the minister that where there 
are existing buildings within that community 
—such as the church halls that are lying 
vacant day after day—he should use them, 
and that instead of constructing this new 
nursery school there, he should have put up 
four of them in that community. That would 
have served the community far better than 
the one. One of the problems with this new 
day nursery school there, where the centre 
is, is that those persons under the Family 
Benefits Act or under the General Welfare 
Act have no means of getting their young- 
sters to that daycare centre. 


Mr. Apps: This is where volunteers come 
in. 


Mrs. Campbell: I haven’t completed— 


Mr. Apps: I’m sorry, Mrs. Campbell, but 
there is just one quote I’d like to make out 
of this statement, and I quote: “A change 
toward more decentralized and diverse serv- 
ices supported in part by the government but 
involving much more voluntary action by 
citizens”—and I underline that, I think that’s 
most important — “and backed up by pro- 
grammes that will provide individual citizens 
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of Ontario with resources they need to pur- 
chase services for themselves.” 


Mr. Foulds: services for 


themselves? 


To purchase 


Mr. Apps: “Much more voluntary action 
by citizens.” The citizens are there, they are 
ready to work, all they have to do is be 
asked. 


Mr. Foulds: So you want volunteers to 
subsidize the ministry once again. 


Mr. Martel: It is called reprivatization. 


Mrs. Campbell: I have asked if I could 
discuss this matter with Miss Stapleford, who 
is very conversant with the whole area. I 
am a little tired of the type of discussion 
we have had, because it has certainly been 
very much a part of my philosophy to try 
to involve the volunteer. It is, I think, quite 
possible in some smaller areas to do it on a 
much better basis than you can with a volun- 
teer organization in Metropolitan Toronto. 


T regret that a great many of my remarks 
are geared to my experience in the city of 
Toronto and Metropolitan Toronto, but really, 
we've been through the mill on this one 
years ago at Metro and it doesn’t work all 
that well. There are certainly volunteers in 
the field, but if we want to get at the full 
impact of this policy I think it’s incumbent 
upon us to have before us the person who 
is knowledgeable in the field. 

I, for one, don’t know; I am not a day- 
care person, I never had anything much to 
do with it, and I am not in the early learn- 
ing programme either, but I certainly don’t 
feel that I want to accept advice or informa- 
tion from people who probably are no more, 
with respect, knowledgeable than I. I don’t 
think Mr. Apps has any: more knowledge 
about— 


Mr. Apps: I am speaking from experience 
of three good nursery schools in Kingston. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s very nice, but I 
don’t think that we have— 


Mr. Apps: And having brought up five 


children. 
Mrs. Campbell: Well, I brought up three. 


Mr. Apps: I have got three girls and two 
boys. 


Mr. Foulds: Why don’t you two start 
exchanging pictures? 


IMrs. Campbell: The thing is that where 
you have the kind of population that I have 
to represent, and where I see the struggle 
that they went through in St. James Town 
to get the nursery school established with 
the help of parents, when I see that parents 
were quite eager—a few of them, unfortu- 
nately not all, but a few were prepared’ to 
put everything they had into it—and then 
when I get the report that they were so 
turned off by some of the questions asked by 
four young men from Metro about their per- 
sonal lives that they just don’t want any 
part of it, I am very much concerned at that 
sort of discouragement at a time when we are 
talking about an expansion of programme. 


I recognize the fact—I had to at Metro, I 
had to at the city and I do here—that we 
are not able to provide daycare or nursery- 
school care for every child in the province. 
Certainly we’ve got to move faster than we 
have been moving, and if we can get the 
volunteers this is fine. 


I also went through this business of re- 
novating school buildings, mostly churches 
in Toronto that we renovated. I would think 
that most of them would be much the same 
regardless of the new regulations, but the 
costs were outrageous and what you got at 
the end of it wasn’t that satisfactory. I think 
of two churches, one on Cowan and one on 
old Davenport. We could have built new day- 
care facilities for the money we put into 
renovating, and what we had at the end’ of 
it was not all that great. I think that would 
be borne out by anyone familiar with it. 


What I am asking, Mr. Chairman, is to 
get the facts, so that I may understand: what 
we are talking about fully, so that I can 
understand if the government says we are not 
reducing our standards of care, so that I 
can be convinced of that which I am not 
at the moment. It might cut out an awful 
lot of unnecessary chatter if we could get to 
the root of the thing and ask somebody who 
was knowledgeable. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, some of 
the remarks of Mrs. Campbell'-she mentioned 
St. James Town and she also mentioned LIP 
groups. There is no doubt that when LIP 
groups are funded 100 per cent under our 
existing programmes, which are cost-shared 
by the federal government and Canada As- 
sistance Plan, there has to be a test in each 
case. 


Mrs. Campbell: I agree with that. I think 
that under the way we operate, yes. But I 
don’t think it needs to be an insulting test. 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There are some on- 
going discussions with our representatives, 
along with the federal representatives, to try 
to make it as unobjectionable a test as pos- 
sible. Perhaps some combination of a needs 
test and an income test. And there are some 
ongoing discussions. It is quite true, there are 
many people who resent the type of informa- 
tion that we require, but that information 
is needed in order to share in the Canada 
Assistance Plan. 


Mrs. Campbell: Some of the questions I 
can't see any reason for, but carry on. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Now, with reference 
to the question of the member about the 
child-staff ratio, this was a policy statement 
of the provincial secretary. I am a member 
of this policy field. 


Mr. Martel: Based on what? That’s what 
we want to know. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It was based on a lot 
of studies. 


Mrs. Campbell: By whom? We're entitled 
to know. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: And if there are any 
criticisms, I believe you should direct them 
to me, Mrs. Campbell. Also, there will be 
other opportunities. The provincial secre- 
tary’s estimates are yet to come forward and 
then we will probably have—we have no 
money in our budget, in the budget before 
us today—so this will probably be a sup- 
plementary budget as there was last fall, I 
believe. So there will be an opportunity 
again. 

But I do believe it was indicated by Mr. 
Apps and by the provincial secretary that 
we will not be lowering the standards. Now, 
at the same time, I have received several 
letters, as have some of the members, and at 
the same time some are asking to meet with 
me. I am prepared to meet with them to 
hear their views. But it was indicated, you 
know, 3% children to one staff, Proposed was 
four children to one staff. And the next group, 
4% children to one staff. Proposed was six 
children to one staff. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, Mr. Chairman, in 
the course of our debate, we have heard from 
Mr. Gordon, we've heard from Mr. Heagle, 
we've heard from Mrs. Smithies, we have 
heard from others knowledgeable in their 
fields. Why is there a reluctance to have the 
same accorded to us in this area? 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well, we are dealing 
here, Mr. Chairman, with a policy statement. 


Mr. Martel: That’s right. We heard the 
policy statement of GAINS, too. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, could we know this? 
To what extent were those who were expert 
in this field consulted by cabinet before the 
policy statement was made? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well, as was indicated 
earlier this evening, there was a task force 
that sat for close to two years on this whole 
question of— 


Mr. Martel: But you won’t table the report. 
I suspect that the ratios have been reduced 
contrary to what was recommended in the 
report. If that isn’t the case, then you 
wouldn’t be afraid to table the damned thing. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, if the mini- 
ster says that we have to look to him for the 
responsibility for this, then I do. Will he 
tell this committee why the report is not be- 
fore this committee? Because I must point 
out to the minister, Mr. Chairman, that the 
opposition in this House, under the demo- 
cratic process, has a very real responsibility. 
I am not trying to go on a witch-hunt but 
I have been through this kind of thing before 
and I have some knowledge of its ramifica- 
tions, but it doesn’t make me an expert. And 
why we can’t have the experts, why we can't 
have the report— 


Mr. Martel: It is obvious. 


Mrs. Campbell: I don’t wish to draw that 
conclusion, because I really can’t believe 
that this minister would be so reluctant to 
expose the situation. If your suspicions are 
right, I want to know the reason. 


Mr. Laughren: I would love to be cor- 
rected. 


Mrs. Campbell: And I have the right to 
know that reason, because I have to explain 
to my constituents what this is all about. In 
absolute fact, Mr. Chairman, when I have 
been asked about the GAINS programme, 
when I have had letters and have been asked 
about this new announcement, believe me I 
have tried to be perfectly honest in my ex- 
planation, but you make it almost impossible 
for me to be honest because I don’t know, 
and I think it is shocking and shameful in 
a democracy that this should be the situation. 
In a dictatorship it is understandable, but 
not in our kind of democracy. 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve Mrs. Campbell was in the Legislature 
this afternoon when the question was posed 
to the Premier and to the provincial secre- 
tary, and the reply was that this was an in- 
ternal document. The social policy committee 
is an extension of cabinet committee and— 


Mrs. Campbell: And the opposition is not 
entitled to have the facts. That is the con- 
clusion, 


Mr. R. S. Smith: You sound like Allan 
Lawrence and you are going to end up the 
same way. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I don’t know of any 
jurisdiction that makes all cabinet minutes 
available to the public. 


Mr. Laughren: Just admit that the policy 
is directly opposed to the recommendations. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, at no time 
have I asked about the task force. I asked 
about the input into this decision. You aren’t 
allowing us to question the person who is 
knowledgeable in this field. You are denying 
this to the opposition, members of the Legis- 
lature who are as truly elected as any other 
member in this House. You are not prepared 
to tell us who was on the task force, you 
arent prepared to tell us anything of the 
basis upon which cabinet made this decision, 
and you are asking us to support this policy. 
You've asked us to blindly approve a portion 
of GAINS that we know nothing about. Do 
you really think we are here to rubber-stamp 
this? Because that is not my position. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, but again, Mr. 
Chairman, to Mrs. Campbell, with reference 
to GAINS, there will be ample opportunity 
to debate this in the Legislature— 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, but we have passed 
your portion of that vote. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —and it'll come back 
to this committee. You are not being denied 
an opportunity to express yourself. 


Mrs. Campbell: All right, let’s get on with 
this. Am I not being denied on this par- 
ticular question, at every turn? 


Mr. Chairman: Basically, as I see it, the 
minister is responsible. He can call on mem- 
bers of the support staff if he so sees fit. In 
this particular occasion, he doesn’t see fit to 
call on the support staff, he has pointed out 
that the GAINS matters and the bills and 
the rest of it will come before the Legisla- 
ture, it will likely come back to this commit- 


tee for total and complete discussion, and 
I'd like you to continue now, Mrs. Campbell, 
with other matters. 


Mr. Laughren: What has GAINS got to do 
with this? 


Mr. Chairman: It has been mentioned on 
innumerable occasions tonight. 


Mr. Laughren: What does it have to do 
with that? I know it has been mentioned, but 
what does it have to do with the day 
nurseries? 


Mrs. Campbell: It’s just that I am afraid 
I was pointing out how lacking in any kind 
of information these estimates are, and that’s 
why I mentioned it. 

Mr. Chairman, do I take it that we are 
being placed in the position that, in effect, 
God has spoken and that there is no oppor- 
tunity for us to question? 


Mr. Martel: It seems to me as if God is 
a female. 


Mrs. Campbell: I think probably you'll find 
that’s coming. Hopefully, when it actually 
happens all of the discrimination will be 
gone, but let’s see. 


In all seriousness, this is what we are left 
with. If I cannot appeal to reason, if I can- 
not appeal to the democratic process, may I 
urge the minister to develop something along 
this line so that I understand why this an- 
nouncement was made? This government has 
been too guilty too often of standing up and 
making vote-getting announcements with no 
material behind it. I don’t want it to be like 
that in daycare. Krauss-Maffei is one thing. 
Daycare affects the lives of people in this 
province and I don’t think it should be left 
with an unchallenged announcement at this 
committee level. I couldn’t be more con- 
cerned about the position in which I find my- 
self here and I would urge the minister to 
rethink this matter. 


As I understand it, what the Premier said 
was that minutes of the cabinet are not 
available. I don’t think any of us questions 
that. None of us has asked for minutes, but 
you have a report on which this is based. 
We don’t know whose report it was. You 
have experts in your ministry who could 
help us, whom you choose to hold not avail- 
able to us. I don’t want to jump to the con- 
clusions that have been jumped to. I would 
like to have my mind disabused of that kind 
of concen. I think it is my right and the 
right of those people I represent, and we 
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cant forget that I do represent people. May 
I have an answer? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, I’m just 
repeating myself with reference to the report. 
It was a task force report by the various 
ministries. It was submitted to our policy 
field. It’s an internal report. Our policy field 
is an arm of cabinet and there are many 
reports that are strictly internal reports. 


Mrs. Campbell: Secret. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: If you wish to use 
that word, but it’s confidential information. 
These are recommendations. It’s the policy 
field itself which makes the policy and deci- 
sions. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Yes, but it’s also the 
policy field that is answerable for the reason- 
ing behind its policy, and the minister is a 
part of that ae field. Somebody has got to 
be answerable for reasons of policy and you 
have somebody up at that table who must 
have sat on that task force. 


Mr. Martel: No 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Was there nobody from 
your ministry on that task force? 


Mr. Martel: If you look in the Globe and 
Mail today, on page 12 it says— 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I’m sorry, I don’t read 
the Globe and Mail before coming here. 


Mr. Martel: —“Poor Policy at a Bad Time. 
New Daycare Plan Catches Social Service 
Officials by Surprise.” I suspect, in fact, that 
people like Miss Stapleford were not involved 
in the planning or the introduction of this 
statement. I would venture to say I’m not 
very far wrong. 


Mrs. Campbell: I would say I have to 
agree, 
Mr. Martel: That’s precisely the reason 


why Miss Stapleford isn’t being allowed to 
answer questions tonight because, as Mrs. 
Campbell has indicated throughout these 
estimates, whenever convenient the minister 
has called upon people like Mr. Healey. 


Mrs. Campbell: Heagle. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Heagle. You've called 
upon Mr. Alfieri. You’ve called on innumer- 
able people— 


Mrs. Campbell: Mrs. Smithies. 


Mr. Martel: —to answer questions. Yet I 
suspect very strongly, and I bet you any 
money that your staff wasn’t involved. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There were members 
of our staff on it. 


Mr. Martel: Was Miss Stapleford on the 
committee? 


Hon. Mr. 


Mr. Martel: No, I don’t believe so. She’s 
only been in charge of daycare for how many 
years in the province? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The fact that she 
wasn't on the committee is not—we have 
quite a large staff. 


Brunelle: I don’t believe so. 


Mr. Martel: Let us ask. Can we ask Miss 
Stapleford if she agrees with the new ratios? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I don’t think so. As 
I said, this is a policy statement, Mr. Chair- 
man. : 


Mr. Martel: It’s a policy statement, so is 
GAINS and we were allowed to. question 
Mr. Heagle and we were allowed to ques- 
tion Mr. Alfieri. 


Hon. Mr. On GAINS? . 
Mr. Martel: On GAINS. 


Brunelle: 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, we were on the hous- 
ing aspects and the rest of it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: They spoke on ‘income 
security. 


Mr. Martel: Well, who from your "staff 
was on that task force? 


Mr. Chairman: I think the minister has 
set out quite clearly that he doesn’t intend 
to call on members of his staff with respect 
to replies in this regard. a 


Mr. Foulds: It is not your job to protect— 


Mr. Martel: That isn’t what you are there 
for, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Exactly, that is what I am 
here for. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. 
say this in answer— 


Chairman, I have to 


Mr. Martel: What, to protect the minister? 
Mr. Chairman: Absolutely not, no. 


Mrs. Campbell: —to some of the things 
that are said. I couldn’t agree more than I 
do with the member for Sudbury East in 


this matter. However, I cannot subscribe 
now, under the circumstances, to calling Miss 
Stapleford in this kind of a climate, because 
I think we can only put her in a very bad 
position. And she probably couldn’t answer 
anyway, and I don’t want to embarrass her. 


Mr. Martel: I suspect she could answer. 
I have no doubts about that. 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh, I’m sure she could. 
But I don’t think she would be allowed to. 


Mr. Martel: I suspect very strongly she 
is irritated to no end—I just make that com- 
ment—to no end at the new ratios and that 
is precisely why the minister doesn’t want 
her to answer. 


Mr. Chairman: Can we continue with the 
estimates, please? 


Mr. Martel: We are. 


(Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I don’t 
think— 


Mr. Foulds: You know, Mr. Minister, that 
slogan on your lapel is going to come back 
and haunt you. 


‘Mr. Chairman: Mrs, Campbell. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, if we are 
in this position, there is of course nothing 
that I could responsibly do on this vote, no 
motion I can make that would indicate my 
contempt for the way in which this matter 
has been handled. With that comment, I can 
see no way that I can do other than go on 
reluctantly to other items. But I hope before 
we finish these estimates that there will be 
some soul-searching by those whom I hope 
still believe in the democratic process, and 
that there will be a reversal of this position 
so that those of us with responsibilities are 
enabled to carry them out. 

I regret deeply that in these days when 
there is so much pressure to try to give equal 
Opportunity to people, to try to give, parti- 
cularly, opportunities to women, that the 
muzzling should be at the hands of a woman 
initially, and that the person muzzled should 
be a woman. It is a bad state of affairs. 


Mr. Apps: Mr, Chairman, may I just make 
a couple of comments about that? As I under- 
stand it, the money for the new programme— 


Mr. Foulds: Mr. Chairman, he is not on 
the list. Mr. Martel is next, 


Mr. Apps: No, I just want to comment 
about what Mrs. Campbell was saying, The 
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money for this particular programme is not 
within these estimates. I take it that there 
will be ample opportunity for everyone to 
ask the same questions that are being asked 
now of the minister who brings forth this 
in the supplementary estimates or in the 
policy field estimates. So although maybe the 
answers aren't forthcoming at the present 
time, I would think that they would be. 


Interjection by an hon. member. 


‘Mr. Apps: Well, let’s give them the bene- 
fit of the doubt. 


‘Mrs. Campbell: We will have until the 
fall to get to those estimates that we are 
going to be dealing with on’ daycare. 


(Mr. Martel: You sound more like Jim 
Allan every day. The pacifier. 


Mr. Apps: I am getting about as old too. 
An hon. member: Old and wise. 
An hon. member: He is in better shape. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: It’s like the debate on 
the FBA and how they set the levels of star- 
vation. Remember that debate that went on 
for two years, how we tried to find out how 
you arrived at those dollars that you have 
allowed for meals, and alli this kind of thing? 
Nobody ever found out. Nobody knows. And 


we are still back where we were then. 


Mr. Martel: Everybody said it was plucked 
out of mid-air, some figure. It had no re- 
lationship to cost or anything. But the deputy 
minister right here agreed. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: It was the same kind: of 
debate with the same minister, really. 


Mr. Martel: You are so ashamed of every- 
thing you do. 


(Mr. R. S. Smith —other than the fact that 
a decision has been made. Where God can 
make decisions and the rest of us can— 


(Mr. Apps: You are not really being muz- 
zled. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: That is a very sanctimon- 
ious attitude to take. 


Mr. Apps: You are not really being muz- 
zled. 


Mrs. Campbell: We are not being muzzled? 
Mr. Apps: No, you are not being muzzled 


because you are going to have the op- 
portunity of asking these questions when the 
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estimates dealing with this particular pro- 
gramme come up. 

Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, in the 
House the secretary said there would be no 
disclosure and the Premier said he wasn’t 
prepared to make disclosure— 


Mr. Apps: Then you expect the minister to 
say yes? 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, you are 
referring to the report. The opportunity to 
debate— 


Mrs. Campbell: To debate blindly. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —the daycare centres, 
this programme, there will be two oppor- 
tunities under the provincial secretary and 
this fall under the supplementary budget. 


Mr. Martel: If I had a weak stomach Id 
gag. 

‘Hon. Mr, Brunelle: Technically, Mr. Chair- 
man, we shouldn't be debating this because 
the money is not in this vote. 


Mrs. Campbell: All right then, may I look 
at this vote? 


Mr. R. S. Smith: We should have debated 
the GAINS in the last vote. 


Hon, Mr. Brunelle: We like to be co- 
operative and give a lot of latitude, and what 
do we get? Criticism. 


‘Mrs. Campbell: Now, just a minute. 
Mr. Martel: Come on. 
Mrs. Campbell: In the money in this vote— 


Mr. R. S. Smith: We should have debated 
GAINS in the last vote and it wasn’t debated 
there because you didn’t know what it was 
all about. 


‘Mrs, Campbell: No, you don’t even know 
what minister is going to introduce the bill. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Then, when you're asked 
to continue, you don’t know what they are 
all about. Obviously GAINS falls under vote 
2602 but we couldn't debate it because you 
wouldn't tell us what it was all about. 


Mrs. Campbell: We couldn’t debate the 
retarded and the broader range of community 
residences because you don’t know that either. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Have you ever debated 
legislation which has not yet been intro- 
duced? No. 
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Mrs. Campbell: Why weren’t you ready for 
it or why in the world were these estimates 
brought forward at a time when you didn’t 
know any of the answers, Mr. Chairman, to 
the minister? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: With reference to 


GAINS, you will have ample opportunity to 
debate GAINS. 


Mrs. Campbell: All right. May I ask on the 
actual amount in this vote for the Day Nur- 
series Act, what is it for? Where are these 
day nurseries? Under what regulations will 
they function? Will they be functioning under 
the new announced regulations or will they 
be functioning under the old regulations until 
such time as the $15 million is approved? Is 
that a question I may ask since it is in your 
estimates? 


Mr. Laughren: He is looking very com- 
fortable now, Margaret. He is on safe ground. 


Mrs. Campbell: I know. I am very reluc- 
tant— 


Mr. Martel: Why don’t you allow the staff 
to answer it? 


Mr. Laughren: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I beg your pardon. 
You are asking, under the Day Nurseries Act, 
the amount— 


Mrs. Campbell: Allocated for day nurseries, 
1974-1975; $918,800. Is that permissible? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I have under the Day 
Nurseries Act, in the estimates for this year, 
$12,823,800. 


Mr. Martel: Hurrah. We got an answer. 
Mrs. Campbell: Where is it going? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I can give you a break- 
down of where it is going. 


Mr. Martel: Great. 


Mr. Laughren: Look at the information. 
A veritable cornucopia all of a sudden. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The capital grant, 
funded at 80 per cent, for developmental 
centres for the retarded, $311,000; to the 
Indian bands, $270,800. 


Mr. Martel: He hasn’t worked the other 
policies out; that’s the problem. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Expansion at existing 
facilities, $400,000, and this makes a total 
of $981,800. Now the operating subsidies— 
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Mr. Laughren: Your grasp of the ministry 
is awe-inspiring. 
Mrs. Campbell: Are we getting into the 


operating subsidies in this vote? We haven't 
been able to get into anything else. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The vote, Mr. Chair- 
man, includes both capital and operating 
facilities. 


Mr. Chairman: It covers grants.and pur- 
chases of services. 


Mrs. Campbell: All right. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. To municipalities, 
this is the bulk of the money, $5,531,300; to 
developmental centres for the _ retarded 
$2,500,000; ordinary centres for the retarded 
$752,300; to the Indian bands $653,800; mak- 
ing a total of $9,437,400. These are operat- 
ing subsidies. To the operating subsidies add 
purchase of service $3,378,800, making a 
total of $12,816,200. 


Mr. Martel: Whoopee. 


Mrs. Campbell: May I ask the question 
of the amounts allocated to day care? Are 
these amounts going to be functioning under 
the new or the old regulations to the budget 
of the Provincial Secretary for Social— 


Mr. Martel: Don’t worry about the name. 
It’s not really important. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: These amounts, Mr. 
Chairman, are for funding at 80 per cent 
under our existing regulations. As I said this 
afternoon, hopefully—and I would say it’s 
about 99 per cent certain, as raised by Mr. 
Smith—we will be funding developmental 
centres with 100 per cent subsidies. Under 
the new programme, as indicated in letters 
I've written to the various associations for 
the mentally retarded, the Indian bands and 
the associations for the physically handicap- 
ped, we also will be funding the capital costs 
at 100 per cent. 


Mrs. Campbell: May I again ask, are the 
ratios for the daycare centres for children of 
low-income families, which are within this 
vote, going to remain as they are now or are 
they to be amended by reason of the an- 
nouncement? 


Mr. Martel: He doesn’t know. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No. Let’s be fair. As 
you know, we have raised the budgetary 
allowances for the calculation of assistance 
for daycare programmes. It’s quite a fairly 


generous programme—not as generous as 
some would like it to be, but it does allow 
practically everyone on social assistance and 
many low-wage earners to have daycare 
facilities for their children, some at no cost 
and others at a very small cost. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I’m sorry. 
I don’t make myself clear. My question was, 
will the daycare centres, which are part of 
this vote, be operating under the present 
ratios or under the new announced ratios? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We have to establish 
regulations for the programme that was an- 
nounced this week. So, as I indicated earlier, 
the funds in this vote are for existing pro- 
grammes at the existing level of assistance. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Under the existing regu- 
lations? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Under the existing 
regulations. These funds will be under exist- 
ing regulations. But we will have to draft 
new regulations for the— 


Mrs, Campbell: And is it— 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Excuse me, Margaret. 
Could I just ask this one question? Are you 
going to be running two parallel programmes 
under different regulations from this fall until 
next spring? Is that what youre telling us? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We don’t intend to 
change the existing programme, which pro- 
vides 80 per cent to municipalities. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Youre not going to 
change the regulations? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, we don’t intend 
to change the 80 per cent to municipalities. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Insofar as the ratio of 
workers to children is concerned, you're not 
going to change that? ow 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The staff ratio? Well, 
the staff ratio will require a change in 
regulations. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Okay. What you're say- 
ing then is that while we re voting the money 
right now for the existing programme, there 
is going to have to be a change in regulations 
when the new programme comes' into effect. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Certainly there will be. 
The new regulations on staff ratio will have 
a bearing, of course. And it could take a 
month or two months; I don’t know. It de- 
pends on when the new regulations will be 
in force. 
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Mr. R. S. Smith: But the new regulations 
will be in force for the programme for which 
you are asking us to vote money now, to- 


night. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: What we are asking, as 
I said earlier, is for funds under the existing 
regulations; and, as I indicated, theese are 
funded at 80 per cent. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: But those regulations 
will be changed. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We will be changing 
regulations with reference to the Day 
Nurseries Act. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: To correspond with the 
regulations and ratios under the new pro- 
gramme? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: Then, Mr. Chairman, may 
I ask the minister at what stage we have 
the opportunity to debate the matter if it is a 
fait accompli when the budget comes in in 


the fall? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I indicated earlier, 
Mr. Chairman, that there will be oppor- 
tunities; the supplementary budget and also 
under the provincial secretary’s budget. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, but it is a fact that 
you have indicated that the new regulations 
will come into effect before we ever get to 
those budgets, so it will be a fait accompli 
and we will have been denied the oppor- 
tunity to get the facts before it is put into 
effect. | 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Legislation and regula- 
tions are continually being amended and re- 
vised. This is not the Magna Carta. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, all I can 
say is that legislation is usually debated. We 
are now told that we will have an ample 
opportunity to debate this ex post facto, and 
I can’t imagine any government, even this 
one, going so far. 

However, may I now turn to the item 
which provides for the construction or acquis- 
ition of buildings to provide residences for 
children and use of homes for unmarried 
mothers. 


Mr. Martel: Are you off day nurseries now? 
Mrs. Campbell: Oh yes, I've had it. 


Mr. Martel: I want to talk about day 
nurseries, Mr. Chairman. 


Mrs. Campbell: All right, Ill yield. 
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Mr. Chairman: Mr. Martel. 


Mr. Martel: I have been waiting rather 
quietly for some time. 

Mr. Chairman, I wasn’t surprised by the 
superminister’s statement. She has made some 
real statements in her short tenure in office. 
This one didn’t surprise me at all. I think 
she made a statement with respect to women 
—that they should not have taxicabs to go 
home a night—and she made statements on 
the— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, with all 
due respect, this is not in the estimates. 


Mr. Martel: I’m coming to what’s in the 
estimates. I am talking about this statement 
today. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You can dispense with 
the preamble. 


Mr. Martel: No, Mr. Chairman— 


Mr. Chairman: We will get back to the 
daycare nurseries right now. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, sure we will. ’m on my 
way to it, but I just took a circuitous route. 


Mr. A. J. Roy (Ottawa East): There is 
nothing wrong with a little editorial com- 
ment. 


Mr. Chairman: We are not editorializing 
in here, we are on estimates. 


Interjections by hon. members. 


Mr. Martel: When did that start? You 
allowed the member for Kingston and the 
Islands to interject for half an hour and he 
wasn’t even on the list, so please don’t— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: He was on the vote, 
though. 


Mr. Martel: I am coming to the vote. I 
am talking about the minister’s statement. It 
didn’t surprise me one jot, that statement 
she made. I’m not sure if the Tories have 
made her the hatchet woman in the pack 
but she is doing a pretty good job. 

Her statement certainly was a revelation. 
I have it somewhere marked out. It was so 
great that it almost tickled my fancy. Her 
statement, for example, about “to choose for 
themselves the kind of care the children will 
receive.” If there ever was a red herring, 
Mr. Minister, that was it. We have been 
saying for years in this party that there 
should be options under the daycare pro- 
gramme. That doesn’t preclude the govern- 
ment from being involved one iota. But be- 
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cause the government has never experimented 
with day nurseries and has attempted to make 
them all uniform, is no reason for the govern- 
ment to opt out. 

That, is really what they are doing. In 
fact what they are doing in this statement, 
by and large, is two things—they are tuming 
it over to the private sector to be respon- 
sible and, secondly, they are in fact water- 
ing down the day nurseries to a point where 
they are going to be nothing but baby-sitting 
institutions. In fact, one would suspect that 
there will be tremendous difficulty in even 
being an adequate baby-sitting institution 
when we talk about ratios of kids, two to 
four, and we are talking about how many, 
14P 


Well, who is she kidding? And who are 
you kidding and who are you trying to kid 
that it is workable? I know full well the 
reason you won’t reveal the documentation 
which this policy statement was based on 
is that it flies in the face of the report by 
the staff that put it together. And, in fact, 
when you leave someone like Miss Staple- 
ford off the committee who did the study, 
it indicates to me you didn’t want or you 
werent sincere about a day nursery pro- 
gramme in this province which was going 
to make sense. 


Mr. Laughren: In the first place— 


Mr. Martel: I look at the report from the 
Association for Early Childhood Education 
and their statement is—I have their statistics 
based on work they do in the field daily— 
that from zero to 12 months, there should 
be a ratio of one to two; from 12 to 20 
months, it should be a ratio of one to three; 
from 20 to 80 months or 2% years of age, 
a ratio of one to four. But you want one 
to six for up to two years old. And when I 
make the statement about tying the kid to 
the chair, that’s in fact what I mean. Other- 
wise, it is going to be tremendously difficult 
to do anything meaningful with them. 


What do you think we are doing? Are you 
going to have an octopus in the building in 
the form of a person in charge who can be 
with six kids up to age two, simultaneously 
looking after their needs? Who are you try- 
ing to kidP And the reason you won’t supply 
any documentation is you know full well 
that you have been lacking in daycare 
services. 


‘The only real input of daycare service was 
in 1971 when you were fighting an election 
and you put $10 million in the pie to sweeten 
it up and then it has been downhill ever 


since. It has been downhill ever since because 
you have only got $480,000 or so in the 
budget before the minister's statement recent- 
ly. In fact, Bill 160 did nothing to improve 
the conditions in the province. It meant 30 
new full-time placements. That's what it 
meant. That’s what came out. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We have severa! ap- 
plications for jobs under Bill 160. 


Mr. Martel: Several applications. Well, we 
will come to the needs of the province in a 
moment based on the studies done by the 
Royal Commission on the Status of Women. 
They estimate that the current need for this 
age group, and I am talking about an age 
group of pre-school] kids under three years 
of age, for Canada is 130,000 placements. 
And in the next group, the Royal Commission 
on the Status of Women indicated there were 
325,000 kids between the ages of three and 
six. If you consider that Ontario has roughly 
a third, what we are saying in Ontario is 
we need placements for at least 150,000 kids. 


You didn’t put the money in and you 
haven’t put the money in except in an elec- 
tion year, and you have gone downhill ever 
since. And now to make it look good, you 
are going to involve the public. Hurrah! And 
you are going to put in $15 million, $10 mil- 
lion of which is going to go to capital and $5 
million is going to go to look after kids. 

The only way you can make that look 
substantial is if you water down the ratios, 
and that’s what is really the problem. We 
play little games here that you won’t supply 
the documentation. Who in the hell are you 
kidding? You are embarrassed by it. As the 
Globe said, your staff involved in day nur- 
series wasn't involved in the planning. And 
that’s why you won’t let them answer here 
tonight. Like Mrs. Campbell, I am not going 
to ask them for answers. It would probably 
jeopardize their job, or they would have to 
deviate. 


I have watched you squirm and wiggle 
for an hour and a half, Mr. Minister, and 
you haven’t levelled one iota. You have just 
played a little game up there. I suspect that 
you didn’t even know what was in the state- 
ment until it was announced in the House. 
Your input was zilch and the input from your 
staff was zilch. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I knew what was in 
the statement. 


Mr. Martel: Hurrah! 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The statement was dis- 
cussed at our policy field on different oc- 
casions, 


Mr. Martel: All right. Table the documen- 
tation on which the statement was made. 
Table it, if we are so wrong. 


Hon, Mr. Brunelle: You have heard the— 


Mr. Martel: Don’t give me that nonsense 
of what I have heard. It is a study based on 
what child care should be. It is nothing 
secret, We are not keeping secrets from the 
Russians, are we? We are talking about a 
report on which a statement was issued by 
the minister. Unless you have flown in the 
face of that report, then there should be no 
objection to putting it on the table, like now. 

You can play all the games you like. You 
can hide behind the policy minister if you 
want, or behind “Billy the Kid’s” shirt tails. 
But if you are genuinely sincere about de- 
veloping a daycare programme, put the ma- 
terial on the table and stop playing games. 
Or allow your staff to answer one question, 
do they agree with the new ratios? I will 
bet you anything you want, Mr. Minister, 
that they disagree with the new ratios as 
outlined, That’s why you don’t want us to 
ask them. 


Now, tell us straight, did the staff or the 
committee that tabled that report say to in- 
crease the ratios or not? Yes or no. 


Mr. E. P. Morningstar (Welland): Yes. 


Mr. Martel: I didn’t ask you, Ellis. I asked 
the minister. 


Mr. Morningstar: Oh, I am sorry. 


Mr. Martel: Did they say to increase the 
ratios or to hold the line? Which? You must 
know that much about it. 


Mr. Chairman: I say to the committee— 


Mr. Martel: I say to you, Mr. Chairman, 
you are out of order. 


Mr. Chairman: You are out of order! 
Mr. Martel: No, I am not. 


Mr. Chairman: I just say that we are 
merely being repetitive at the present time— 
Mrs. Campbell has already gone over all of 
these matters—and the minister has not sug- 
gested that he use his support staff on this 
particular occasion. 


Mr. Martel: I am asking the minister a 
direct question. Did the report of the com- 


mittee that led to this policy statement 
recommend increasing the ratios or holding 
the line? Which? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The staff made their 
views known to me. As I indicated’ earlier, 
this was a policy statement decided and 
agreed upon by our sociali policy field. We 
think it’s a good! statement— 


Mr. Martel: You still haven’t answered the 
question, You're skirting it again. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, he has answered the 
question. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —and we think it can 
be implemented without lowering the stand- 
ards. : 


Mr. Martel: What in fact you are saying 
then is contrary to the ratios as outlined by 
those people who work in the field. The 
Ontario Association for Early Childhood Edu- 
cation says the ratios should be: 0 to 12 
months, 1 to 2; 12 to 20 months, 1 to:3; 20 
to 30 months (or 2% years of age), 1 to 4; 
30 to 48 months, 1 to 8; 48 to 60 months 
(or four to five years of age), 1 to 12; and 
60 to 72 months (or five to six years of age), 
1 to 15. 

Obviously, by your answer, Mrs. Campbell 
is right: You ignored the recommendations 
of the very people who actually work in the 
field and your own staff. And, as I said 
earlier, you have been embarrassed by your 
great Bill 160, which was going to do some- 
thing. But you didn’t put in the funding and 
now you are forced into a position to try to 
prove to society that you are doing something 
with day nurseries. And you come in with a 

rogramme that flies in the face of everything 
and all the studies that are available. You 
do this for headlines—and' this government 1s 
well known for its headlines. 

I just remind the minister of the $10- 
million increase for senior citizen accommo- 
dation in 1971; by 1972 the minister himself 
was starting a withdrawal programme in 
both the daycare centres and in institutions 
for senior citizens. You recall that  state- 
ment in Chatham? “We have to hold the 
line.” ya 

The pressures are on, aren't they, Mr. 
Minister? So you come in with—might I use 
the term—a bastardized form of policy with 
respect to daycare centres. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well, Mr. Chairman, 
we think it’s a good programme— 


Mr. Martel: It is a lousy programme. 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —and the people will 
have an opportunity at some time in the 
future to make their views known. 


Mr. Martel: When? When it is a fait ac- 
compli? When there is no opportunity for 
input? When there is no opportunity to dis- 
cuss whether the ratios were recommended 
by all of those people involved ini the field? 
Is that when they are going to have an 
input? Or are they going to have an input 
before? It’s torn apart at the seams. 

It’s obvious to me that you and the policy 
minister, and maybe “Bobbie” Welch or 
somebody else, put that together one night 
around midnight over a few cocktails. There 
is no thinking in it. It doesn’t even tell any- 
thing about budgeting, does: itP It’s\ just a 
great, grand statement with no substance. 
You are not even in a position to tell us 
what's going to happen. Well, then, tell me 
how it’s broken down financially. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, I in- 
dicated earlier that about half of the amount 
would be spent on capital construction, new 
construction as well as renovations— 


‘Mr. Martel: I don’t mean that. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —and the other, the 
balance would be spent on subsidies on the 
order of— 


Mr. Martel: Tell me about the subsidies. 
Who is getting them? What is the cutoff 
level? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The cutoff level? 


Mr. Martel: The cutoff level, those people 
who can receive assistance. Give me the cut- 
off level? 


‘Hon. Mr. Brunelle: As indicated in the 
statement, it’s to provide the greatest need 
for— 


IMr. Martel: Tell me the amounts? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —easing the handicap- 
ped, the children from low-income parents, 
those on social assistance and also native 
children, As I said I signed letters until 
1 o'clock last night— 

(Mr. Martel: Mr. Minister, that’s a good 
PR job. 

(Hon, Mr. Brunelle: —to the areas indicating 
100 per cent funding for capital construc- 
tion. The member is being very negative on 
a good programme. He is. 


Mr. Martel: I’m being negative? 
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Mrs. Campbell: How do we know what 
kind of a programme it is when we can't 
get any details? We can't. 


Mr. Martel: I’m being negative when the 
minister refuses to give us the documentation 
on which he bases his great policy statement? 
I'm being negative when I ask where the 
cutoff point is because in the minister's total 
programme last year, the total needs of On- 
tario, there were only 12,000 kids subsidized? 
I don’t even know if that is full subsidy—I 
intend to come to that in a few minutes— 
or partial. Some full, some’ partial. 

I ask what the cutoff point is because in 
Ontario we know full well that there is a 
group—between a little over $6,000 to about 
$9,000—who are paying who simply can’t 
afford to. Or the kids aren’t there despite 
the fact they need it. And the minister was 
supposed to announce that this year too; 
there’s a statement by the policy minister. 
Tell me how many more people are going to 
be eligible for subsidy? At what level will 
they now start to be eligible for subsidy, as 
opposed to under the old regulations? 


Mr. Chairman: I think, as the minister 
pointed out with all due respect to the mem- 
bers of the committee, this is not at the 
present time a part of this estimate. 


Mrs. Campbell: It’s a joke if it wasn’t so 
sad. 


Mr. Martel: What in the hell was it an- 
nounced for then? 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Mr. Chairman, you are 
wrong because the minister has said that the 
regulations will be changed— 


Mr. Chairman: Right. 
—for the funds were 


Mr. R. S. Smith: 
voting right now. 


Mr. Chairman: He has also suggested that 
government is an ongoing machine. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Oh no, but it is a part 
of this estimate because he said they were 
going to change the regulations on the funds 
we're voting for right now. So it is a part 
of the estimates. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Also Mr. Chairman, 
and Mrs. Campbell. I don’t know if you 
were there, but I believe you were mention- 
ing about the Metro work groups. The Metro 
work groups were looking for assistance to 
fund some of their day nursery programmes 


that had been funded, and we will be able— 
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Mr. Martel: What’s the cutoff point, Mr. 
Minister— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —under this new pro- 
gramme, to provide assistance— 


Mr. Martel: —under the new programme? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —to parent co-ops and 
other types of voluntary organizations. 


Mr. Martel: Under the new programme 
what is the cutoff point for financial assis- 
tance? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I’m not too sure what 
you mean by the cutoff point. 


Mr. Martel: In other words, those people 
who can receive subsidization in order to get 
their kids into day nurseries. What’s the 
cutoff pointP You indicated last year you 
thought there was a group—and there is a 
group who range from $6,000 to $9,000 who 
simply can’t afford to put children in day 
nurseries at $100 or $120 a month—and you 
said that you would probably increase that 
level. What’s the level where people can start 
getting subsidized? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You must understand 
the present iets We have, as of 
January, raised the budgetary allowances—I 
think it’s called Form 6 that they complete. 
Quite a large number of low-wage earners 
do not have to pay any assistance. 


Mr. Martel: Twelve thousand. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: For others it’s on a 
graduating scale. 


Mr. Martel: Tell me the point at which 
they can start to be subsidized? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We would have to 
give you some specific examples of that. 


Mr. Martel: That is exactly what I want. 


Mrs. Campbell: Can they now get it under 
unemployment insurance, for example? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Unemployment insur- 
ance, I believe, is considered as income. 


Mrs. Campbell: So there’s one group that’s 
knocked out right away. 


Mr. Martel: They're not low-wage earners 
though, $5,000 a year. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I’m just going by mem- 
ory now. I thought that Dr. Cliff Williams 
had told me that a person with four or five 
children, who was earning maybe $10,000 a 
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year, would be eligible for daycare assistance 
without any fees. I can stand to be cor- 
rected. I remember that was in the last 
column. 


Mrs. Campbell: Subsidized. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Minister, let me tell you 
what they do in BC. 


Hon, Mr. Brunelle: Why don’t you move 
to BC? You keep referring to BC. It must be 
a paradise there. 


Mr. Martel: It isn’t a case of moving to 
BC. It’s a case of moving this government 
into the 20th century. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, we get 
a lot of criticism. What I was saying to you 
a while ago—I don't like to be political but 
a year from now— 


Mr. Martel: When you hand out grants the 
way you do youre not political? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You are continually 
deprecating— 


Mr. Martel: Degrading. 
Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —this province and— 
Mr. Martel: No, no. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You'd think that our 
government programmes are such that they 
are poor programmes. 


Mr. Laughren: Right. 
Mr. Martel: They are not people-oriented. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I would say that the 
people will have an opportunity in this prov- 
ince next year to assess our programmes. 


Mr. Martel: Tell me, Mr. Minister, on one 
sheet— 


Mr. R. S. Smith: It will all be changed by 
then. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Pardon? 


Mr. R. S. Smith: They will all be changed 
by then. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We keep on improv- 
ing them. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: There is no way— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Our programmes are 
continually being improved; being expanded. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Nobody is downgrading 
the province. It’s the people who are running 
it that they are downgrading. 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The people who are 
running it have been running it for 30 years. 
So the people of the province must have a 
certain amount of faith in them. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Well, I thought— 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Chairman, if I might, on 
one sheet of paper— 


Interjection by an hon. member. 


Mr. Martel: I know who is eligible for 
assistance in BC. I know that if there are 
two children in the family and the income 
is $500 a month, that there is no charge. 
I know that at $510 a month, it’s a charge 
of 20 cents per day. I know that at $520 
a month, the charge is 40 cents a day. 


I go over to the next column. If there are 
three children at $560, there is no charge; 
at $570 it’s 20 cents a day for a child; at 
$580 a month it’s 40 cents a day per child. 
I know that at $600 a month, it’s 80 cents 
a day. 


I can go right down to a family of 10 


where, if the income is $1,130 a month, 
that the charge is zero. 


When I ask you where the cutoff point 
for assistance in Ontario is, give me a piece 
of paper that breaks it down. Then people 
will know when they can start to receive 
assistance, or when there is no charge. It’s 
very simple. One little page could do it all. 

Now, you give me your one little page 
that indicates who in Ontario gets assistance. 
Because out there at the $6,000 level, there 
is no charge if there are two children in the 
family. At $560 a month there is no charge 
for a family of three. I want a simple break- 
down like that in Ontario. Because, do you 
want to know something? I have never 
understood—and I asked the minister to ex- 
plain it to me last year. I went over Hansard 
the other day, just for the fun of it, and 
the minister couldn’t explain how payments 
are made. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That is not correct. 


Mr. Martel: Well, you tell me that. Give 
me a simple breakdown for every one. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You practically need 
a form; you have to have a form. I think 
it’s called Form 6. 


Mr. Martel: You don’t need a form at all. 
Mrs. Campbell: Form 6. 


Mr. Martel: All right, sure. But it doesn’t 
tell you how to qualify. I want to know how 


you qualify. Does somebody earning $800 
a month qualify in Ontario if they have four 
children? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It goes by the income. 
The income is considered, and then the ex- 
penses. And, as I said, we raised the bud- 
getary allowances for the expenses in 
January. Then there are the number of 
dependants—and it’s fairly generous. There 
have been ongoing discussions with the fed- 
eral government. This has been brought to 
our attention several times about trying to 
find maybe another type of test, instead of 
having the existing one. But I am told that 
ours is still quite simple. 


Mr. Martel: I am told that it’s a tremen- 
dous difficulty for people in the $6,000 to 
$9,000 group. 


Mr. J. E. Stokes (Thunder Bay): What is 
it then? 


Mrs. Campbell: So we can hopefully get 
it. A family of four in St. James Town—that 
is, mother and father and two children—on 
unemployment insurance can’t get one child 
into a nursery school with— 


Mr. Martel: At $500 a month in BC there 
is no charge for two children. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There is a sliding 
scale for municipal daycare centres. For a 
family of two persons with a net monthly 
income below $500, there is no fee. It starts 
at $510, with a 20-cent fee; those earning 
$530, a 60-cent fee; $540, an 80-cent fee; 
and $550, a $1 fee. 


Mr. Martel: Where did you get that list, 
by the way? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Pardon? 
Mr. Martel: Where did you get that from? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We could give you 
this list. 


Mr. Martel: No, no. It looks very very 
similar to the one I hold in front of me. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: This is Ottawa. 
Mrs. Campbell: Ottawa. 
Mr. Martel: No, I want yours. 


Miss D. Crittenden (Deputy Minister): 
No, no, the city of Ottawa. 


Mr. Martel: Oh, the city of Ottawa. 


Miss Crittenden: The municipality of Ot- 
tawa. 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The municipality of 
Ottawa. We fund municipalities or we can 
purchase services. 


Mr. Martel: It sounds similar to what was 
introduced in BC a year and a half ago; al- 
most to the cent for Ottawa. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well, yes, so we are 
comparable. 


Mr. Martel: Who took the lead as usual? 
Did they adopt the BC one? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Could be. We have no— 


Miss Crittenden: I think it’s about the same 
rate. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, about the same 
rate. 


Mr. Martel: It is not the same rate though, 
is it, Miss Crittenden? For Ottawa? How 
about Toronto? How much a day? 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, we haven’t 
got, for example, the city of Toronto, but 
they are all very much the same. 


Mrs. Campbell: Why don’t we? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We could easily get 
the listing for Toronto. But there wouldn't 
be too much difference with Ottawa. 


Mrs. Campbell: I have been through this 
Form 6 with people in St. James Town and 
I am going to tell you, it wound up with 
most of the people, the greatest proportion 
of them, being charged something like $35 
for a child. 


Mr. Martel: Yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: As for their incomes, this 
isn’t in accordance with the situation there, 
I can tell you that now. I will go back and 
find the sheets if I can, because it didn’t 
work out. 


Mr. Martel: Isn’t it a fact that in Ontario 
anyone eaming over $6,000—$6,000 to 
$9,000—had to meet a tremendous cost in 
trying to obtain daycare services and they 
are the people who can least afford it? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It’s on a graduating 
scale. 


Mr. Martel: Right. It’s on a graduated 
scale which you indicated last year you 
thought should be made more generous, be- 


_ cause in fact that group was out in the cold. 
In fact, if that group earning $6,000 to 


$9,000 tried to get a child in daycare they 
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would find it extremely difficult. You told me 
last year you would look at that. You have 
made an announcement—or I shouldn’t say 
you but the “think ministry” made an an- 
nouncement—and out of that announcement 
did you increase it or make it more generous 
so that the group from $6,000 to $9,000 will, 
in fact, find it considerably easier to put 
children in daycare where it is available? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: This is as indicated in 
the announcement— 


Mr. Martel: No, there was nothing with 
respect to money in the announcement, Mr. 
Minister. Not a thing. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We have indicated 
that it would provide more assistance to the 
low-income families. 


Mr. Bounsall: Has there been a table de- 
vised yet, such as in BC? And when it is 
devised will that table be circulated? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We could give you the 
existing tables on the city of Ottawa and 
the city of Toronto, but with reference to the 
policy statement, it will be a few weeks be- 
fore we will have that information. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Minister, to go into some 
specifics, I want to say that so far we have 
learned that your staff had no involvement— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That is not a fair 
question, Mr. Chairman. There were mem- 
bers of our ministry and some other ministries 
on the task force. 


Mr. Martel: I think you must have sup- 
plied the secretary or the steno, because cer- 
tainly the people who were responsible for 
the programme over the years weren’t in- 
volved. The statement in today’s Globe indi- 
cated that your staff who had been contacted 
didn’t even know the policy was coming. You 
read the Globe on page 12 when you go 
home tonight. It will indicate your staff 
didn’t even know it was coming. That is an 
indicator to me that in fact they didn’t know 
what was coming off. 


Mrs. Campbell: That is the extent of the 
planning of these programmes. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That is not correct, Mr. 
Chairman. That is not correct. Maybe some 
members of the staff weren’t aware, but the 
senior members of our staff were aware of it. 


Mr. Martel: No. Miss Stapleford, I believe, 
is the senior member of your staff in that 
field, and has been for a number of years, 
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and you yourself indicated she was not in- 
volved. So the most senior member of your 


staff— 


‘Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I indicated she was niot 
a member of the task force. 


(Mr. Martel: That is right. She was not a 
member of the task force. The most senior 
member of your staff in that field was 
excluded. 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, I think I 
should speak about this point. In our minis- 
try, before April 1, we were divided into 
divisions. The division of children’s services 
was headed by the executive director, Mr. 
Gordon McLellan. Under his direction there 
were three branches: children’s institutions, 
child welfare, and day nurseries. Miss Staple- 
ford was the director of day nurseries. 


Mr. Martel: Right. 


Miss Crittenden: The executive director of 
children’s services, her superior, who was 
responsible for all the gamut of services to 
children, was a member of the task force. 
It is not a matter of exclusion. 


Mrs. Campbell: What was his experience 
in the daycare field? 


Mr. Martel: I find it strange that the per- 
son who was the most senior person respon- 
sible for daycare was excluded. It is beyond 
my comprehension as to why. It really is. 


Miss Crittenden: I think you are going 
back two deputy ministers ago. Mr. McLellan 
was the senior person in the division of chil- 
dren’s services, and I see nothing illogical 
in that appointment. But, as I say, it is 
going back two deputies ago. 


Mr. Martel: You don’t see anything illogi- 
cal about excluding the most knowledgeable 
person on a policy involving daycare centres, 
about excluding from the study the person 
most responsible for it in the province? 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, I really 
want to indicate there was not an exclusion. 
When an executive director has a director on 
his staff, and that person is appointed to the 
task force, they have the input from that 
director. This was a broad ranging study of 
many things, but there was no exclusion. 


Mr. Martel: The main study was day 
nurseries, and that the director for day 
nurseries would be excluded says a good 
deal for the report that was ultimately 
presented to the cabinet to consider, and 
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ultimately the programme that was announc- 
ed the other day. That you would exclude the 
person who has done the most work—and I 
am not discrediting Mr. McLellan at all. I 
don’t know what his knowledge is in the 
field. I am just saying it is offensive to me. 
It would be offensive to me if I were in 
that role as the chief person for a_pro- 
gramme, and it was developed, and I was 
excluded from it. You can say it is not 
exclusion. I want to tell you, in my opinion 
it is. That is like establishing a programme 
on nuclear physics and going out to get the 
town drunk to be on it. | 


(Mrs. Campbell: An unfortunate compari- 
son. You don’t think he meant the task force? 


Mr. Martel: I am sorry, I don’t mean any 
reflection on Mr. McLellan at all. I make the 
point that when you are discussing. nuclear 
physics you go and get the nuclear. physicist. 
You don’t go and get somebody else to dis- 
cuss nuclear physics, do you? And when you 
are discussing day nurseries, you take that 
person who is in charge of day nurseries. 
You don’t go somewhere else. 


Mrs. Campbell: Not in this government. 
You never plan anything. You announce 
things and wonder why you can't make it 
work. 


(Mr. Martel: And so the statement in the 
Globe is fairly accurate. It is obvious to me 
why the minister doesn’t allow the staff to 
answer. Because, in fact, he knows full well 
that the statistics indicated by the Associa- 
tion for Early Childhood Education would be 
contradictory to him. 


I suppose Miss Stapleford has worked with 
that group in the past. She would probably 
have been involved in some of this prepara- 
tion—this goes back a year—in assisting these 
people because she is one of. the acknowl- 
edged experts in day nurseries in the prov- 
ince. There is no disputing it. And for you 
to exclude her, I suspect her figures would 
show up very close to this. 

‘You also don’t have anything with respect 
to money in here, on how it will! be allocated. 
You don’t tell who is going to be allowed 
to get extra financial assistance, or how you 
will help the group most affected, the $6,000 
to $9,000 families who are in a position to 
have enough income to support themselves 


but not enough to provide day nurseries. In 


this statement, it’s not there. | 

In favt, it is a mish-mash that you threw 
together on the eve of the estimates to be 
some sort of face-saving grace. Particularly 
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when one considers the great announcements 
in 1971, about all that you were going to do 
for day nurseries. In fact, it hasn’t increased 
one jot. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: In all fairness, Mr. 
Chairman, I say to the hon. member that the 
Metro work group came before us, I believe, 
in April, and it was mentioned at that time 
that this was being considered, and we had 
no idea at that time what their ideas would 
be on, 


Mr, Martel: I know what the Metro work 
groups opinion of this government is. 


Mrs, Campbell: So do I. 
Mr. Martel: It is not very complimentary. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I just mentioned that 
this policy statement had not been decided 
at the last minute; it was being planned for 
quite some time. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, it has been planned all 
right, as I said— 


Mrs. Campbell: In limbo. 


Mr. Martel: —some night, over a cocktail. 
The royal commission on the status of women 
say they are—and a couple of years ago they 
were all talking about kids under the age 
of six. We are talking 455,000 just in those 
two categories. We are not talking about, as 
your report does, those over six years of age. 
In fact, you've totally ignored their needs. 


. The recommendation for child-care boards 
across the province to include, as my col- 
league says, an integrated system across the 
province isn’t there. If it isn’t there, you are 
going to have a hodge-podge of daycare 
centres established across the province with 
nothing connecting them at all, because you 
don’t announce any type of umbrella opera- 
tion to ensure that they are all working in 
the same area and developing, possibly—and 
this is for the minister—the type of diversifi- 
cation which we called for. 

No one is suggesting they should all be 
similar. In fact, conversely they can’t be be- 
cause of the makeup of this province. 


Hon, Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, on that 
point we will be assessing the needs of each 
application— 


Mr. Martel: Yes, I know. 


Hon, Mr. Brunelle: —whether it is from 
the municipality or an Indian band or an 
association. 
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Mr. Martel: How do you ensure a develop- 
ment right across the province? Do you think 
it is going to spring up by itself? My God, 
in places like North Bay—and we were there 
recently as a mini-caucus—they are fighting 
like hell to get one day nursery agreement 
with the municipality of North Bay, a city 
of 60,000 or 70,000. They can’t get it, and 
youre telling me that there is development 
in this province. You don’t even have the 
tools in place to ensure that it develops. 


Mr. Laughren: Or Ottawa-Carleton. 


Mr. Martel: Everything has got to come 
from local initiative or it doesn’t develop. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s right. 


Mr. Martel: You don’t have sophistication 
maybe in some communities that realize the 
need. In Sudbury they just recently at- 
tempted to buy a building in an area where 
the majority of the women are working 
mothers whose husbands have separated from 
them, and the regional council turned it 
down. That would have allowed the women 
an opportunity to go out and earn an in- 
come and have their children properly looked 
after, and the council turned it down. You 
have nothing in place to ensure that it 
develops properly. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, we do, Mr. Chair- 
man. In all fairness, by our legislation we 
can now fund parent co-ops. If the munici- 
pality decides it does not wish to have a 
day nursery, the parents can get together 
and we will fund parent co-ops. This is one 
of the programmes. , 


Mr. Laughren: What does that have to 
do with the working mother? 


Mr. Martel: Sure, the mother can spend 
her evenings, after she has finished working 
all day and comes home to do her house- 
work with no husband there, going out to 
plan a co-op day nursery. Who are you 
trying to kid? Where does she find the time? 
You don’t have an instrument or any appara- 
tus in place to guarantee that there will be 
a development right across this province. 
You have nothing in there about transporta- 
tion, not a thing. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, on the 
subject of transportation, we subsidize at 80 
per cent now. We are doing this. 


Mr. Martel: For whom? 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle; Under our Day Nurs- 
eries Act. This is part of the operating ex- 
penses and it’s funded at 80 per cent. 


Mr. Martel: Transportation for day nurs- 
eries for kids? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, and I can stand 
to be corrected. 


Mr. Martel: Since when? 


Mr. Haggerty: There are a lot of people 
who are not aware of it. 


Mr. Martel: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We are doing it; we 
are paying for it. 


Mr. Martel: Who knows about it? 
Mrs. Campbell: Who is doing it? 


Mr. Laughren: Does your staff know about 
thatP 


Miss Crittenden: I can’t tell you how 
many, Mr. Chairman, but I do remember 
being asked, I think it was by Blenheim or 
Chatham, to approve the transportation costs, 
because there was a bus that was being used 
and they were fairly high transportation 
costs, but it is certainly being done. 


Mr. Martel: Co-op Day Nurseries have 
just been turned down. They went to the 
school board in Sudbury and asked if the 
school board at least would supply the costs 
of the school bus, for Co-op Day Nurseries, 
using the same school buses that were being 
operated by the school board. They were 
turned down flat. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: This is the co-op in 
Sudbury? 


Mr. Martel: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well, they have a 
member there who certainly is not bashful; 
so if the member will raise it— 


Mr. Martel: I raised the matter last year 
and I don’t know whether there has been 
a change in the regulations, but I’d like to 
see the regulations with respect to subsidiz- 
ing children 80 per cent to get to day nurs- 
eries. If you could supply me with a copy 
of that, I would appreciate that. 


Mrs. Campbell: I would too, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Mr. Martel: Then I could pass it around. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I would be pleased, 
Mr. Chairman, to make it available to Mr. 
Martel and Mrs. Campbell. 


Mr. Martel: Of the 12,000 children being 
subsidized, how many are getting the full 
subsidy? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: About 22 per cent. 


Mr. Martel: About 22 per cent are getting 
full subsidy. Boy, we are really spending a 
lot of money in Sudbury. How much are 
we subsidizing? Let’s find that out. What is 
the cost of subsidization for working families? 
We want to get at them. 


I’m glad the member for Kingston and 
the Islands is here, as he'll appreciate this. 
There are 12,000 and only 22 per cent are 
getting fully subsidized. We'll see how many 
are getting assistance in the province. We're 
talking about a province with one million 
working poor. 


Mr. Apps: That means there’s a lot of good 
volunteers working pretty hard too. 


Mr. Martel: Right. 
Mr. Morningstar: Mr. Chairman— 


Mr. Martel: How many are getting full 
subsidy? 


Mr. Morningstar: Mr. Chairman— 


Mr. Martel: What was the cost of sub- 
sidization for kids in the province last year? 


Mr. Morningstar: Mr. Chairman, I'd like 
to get five cents worth in here some place. 


Mr. Martel: You'll get it when I’m finished. 


Mr. Laughren: You have to wait your tum 
too, Ellis. 


Mr. Martel: I waited for an hour and a 
half— 


Mr. Morningstar: I’ve waited all night 
here. Are you going to rehash, rehash, re- 
hash. Jesus, we’ve listened to this committee 
for three hours and he’s said the same things 
over and over again, Mr. Chairman. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We will definitely 
have that information for Mr. Martel. If the 
Chair would allow in the meantime, Mr.— 


Mr. Martel: Oh, sure. Let him have his 
say. He'll tell us how great it is in the Prov- 


ince of Ontario and the great city of Wel- 
land. 
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Mr. Morningstar: I just want to say—I 
don’t know what you mean by this cutoff or 
cut in. But we had a day centre established 
in Welland at the request of the municipality 
there, in 1973— 


Mrs. Campbell: I’m sure. 


Mr. Morningstar: We don’t hear any com- 
plaints whatsoever. It’s working out wonder- 
fully. I thought you people should know 
about it. 


Mr. Martel: How many kids in it, Ellis? 


Mr. Morningstar: Oh, I can’t count them 
all. A great number of them. 


Mr. Martel: Tell us how many. 


Mr. Morningstar: I don’t go down there 
every day and count them. 


Mr. Martel: You've got a lot to say—tell 
us how many are there. 


Mrs. Campbell: He hasn’t the faintest idea. 
Mr. Morningstar: Dozens of them. 
Mr. Martel: How many dozens? 


Mr. Morningstar: Come over and count 
them then. 


Mr. Martel: Right. And base that on the 
needs in the city of Welland. Tell us how 
many need help in Welland and aren’t getting 
it. Maybe you might look at that. 


Mr. Morningstar: This is a great govern- 
ment. They’re looking after the little people. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, while 
you're looking up these things, could I also— 


Mr. Momingstar: I know we can’t satisfy 
you. 


Mrs. Campbell: —ask that you look up the 
criteria so that we know what the criteria 
will be for those new applicants? 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. I wonder, is 
the answer ready, Mr. Minister? 


An hon. member: Coming. 


Mr. Martel: Oh, coming. Did your com- 
puter break down? We have to have some 
type of modular— 


Mr. Laughren: The best of all possible 
worlds, eh, Ellis? 


Mr. Morningstar: Sure, great government. 
Can’t beat it. They wouldn’t be here for 25 
years if they weren’t. 
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Mr. Stokes: Mr. Chairman, while we're 
waiting I would like to pay special tribute to 
Miss Stapleford for the wonderful work she’s 
doing in Big Trout Lake. That’s the only 
daycare centre in my riding other than 
Geraldton. They’re doing a marvellous job, 
the capital work is already completed and 
they’re just in the process of hiring staff. 


Mr. Haggerty: He just killed everything 
you said, Elie. 


Mr. Stokes: No, no. I am paying tribute to 
Miss Stapleford and her staff. They’re doing 
an excellent job there. All we need is more 
of them. 


Mrs. Campbell: You're continuing to ignore 
her. How does women’s services handle this 
kind of a situation, could the deputy answer 
that? I think a woman is being humiliated 
here tonight and I hope you're taking cog- 
nizance of it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, the 
municipally operated nurseries will be re- 
ceiving, in this fiscal year, $5,531,000; nur- 
series for the retarded, $3,252,000; the pur- 
chase of services, $3,378,000; and nurseries 
for Indian bands, $653,000. 


Mr. Martel: That not what I’m asking. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle —and day nurseries 
board of review. $8,000. 


Mr. Martel: That’s not what I’m asking. 
I'm asking for a breakdown on what portion 
of the expenditures went for subsidizing kids. 
Not the operating costs; you have an operat- 
ing cost. The actual subsidy to parents or to 
kids—direct cash. You're telling me _ that 
12,000 kids got $12 million? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No. 


Mr. Martel: No. The figures you just read 
very quickly add up to $12 million, if my 
mathematics are correct. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, the total amount 
is $12,823,000. 


Mr. Martel: Twelve thousand people got 
subsidized. What was the cost to the prov- 
ince for the subsidy of 12,000 kids? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We can get that in- 
formation, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Martel: That’s what I want. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I did give the pur- 
chasing of services of $3,378,000. 


Mr. Martel: That’s what it is, $3 million— 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It is $3,378,000. 


~ Mr. Martel: That is a $3,378,000 subsidy 
for the working poor. That’s a great boost, 
isn’t itP So your total cost of subsidization 
indicates—you know what it indicates to me? 
If you are spending $12 million on day 
nurseries and 27,000 are paying their own 
way, then 12,000 are getting subsidized to 
the tune of over $3 million—in fact, the 
working poor aren't deriving benefits from 
the plan at all. 

In relationship to the actual number of 
the poor, as opposed to middle income and 
upper income, those people in the province 
who are deriving the benefits from day 
nursery programmes are those who have the 
money. That is what is happening in the 
province. 


Mr. Morningstar: Is that right? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That is why, with the 
new programme, we will be providing more 
assistance to low-wage families. 


‘Mr. Martel: No, because, Mr. Minister, out 
of your $15 million announcement—which is 
a one-shot deal, I suspect—about $10 million 
is going to capital and $5 million is going 
to subsidization. And that’s just not sub- 
sidization directly to the working poor, but 
to operating costs of all day nurseries. In 
fact, the working poor will not be the ones 
benefitting from the day nursery plan. 

‘This was discovered in New York, by the 
way, that those who enjoyed the benefit of 
day nurseries were not those who most 
needed it, the working poor. It was the mid- 
dle income and the upper middle income 
groups which derived the most benefits. It 
is obvious that the same thing is occurring 
in Ontario. 


Mr. Laughren: That’s why it doesn’t work. 


Mr. Martel: That is what is happening in 
Ontario, There are 27,000 who don’t get any 
subsidization and 12,000 who do. What you 
have happening is those who can’ afford! to 
pay are the ones who are making use of 
daycare. And those who can’t afford to pay 
—and they represent the overwhelming major- 
ity in this province—aren’t making use of 
daycare. Your programme isn’t going, to do a 
thing to improve the situation. 

'We are talking about a province in which 
your own report to the Senate committee int 
dicated a million people at least were in the 
working poor category—and there were only 
12,000 subsidized to the tune of $3.3 million. 

And yet we have got day nurseries two- 
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thirds filled by the people who are paying 
the shots themselves. I would like to see that 
broken down. I would like to see the income 
range of the 27,000 to see how many can 
afford well beyond any means test that you 
have. I would suspect that you will find the 
group that flapped out again is the $6,000 to 
$9,000 group. It is those with over $10,000 
earnings who are making maximum use of 
the daycare service being offered. When you 
listen to the member for Kingston and the 
Islands and the member for— 


(Mr. Morningstar: Welland. 


Mr. Martel: —Welland — wherever he is 
from—that, in fact, it isn’t those who! need 
it most that are getting the services, it is 
those who need it the least. Your programme 
isn't going to do a thing to change it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: But, Mr. Chairman, 
this is one of the main thrusts of the new 
programme. 


Mr. Martel: Your thrust is $10 million in 
capital placement for 4,000 more kids, and it 
isn’t even going to reverse that trend which 
sees 66 per cent, or 27,000, who can’ afford 
to go. I say if you were to look at the in- 
come group for those 27,000, I would venture 
to say they are all the over-$10,000 group— 
or nearly all the over-$10,000 group. 

The money of the province isn’t being 
meted out to meet the needs of the needy; 
it is for the middle and upper middle income 
groups. Now give me a breakdown of the 
salary range of those 27,000 kids in daycare 


services. 
Mr. Laughren: Right on again. 


Mr. Martel: Give me the breakdown of 
who is utilizing the services. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We can try to provide 
the member with that information, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I don’t believe that we have this 
readily: available. 


Mr. Martel: I want to tell! you, Mr. Minis- 
ter, that this daycare programme is a dismal 
plot. The $15 million you are adding might 
add 4,000 places at most and I suspect that 
there is only $5 million for all operating 
grants, not just subsidization. In fact, as it 
indicates now, the working poor will get $3 
million out of that programme as it is of the 
$12 million, That's a quarter. A lot more than 
a quarter of the population of this province 
can't afford to have daycare centres, and I 
don’t think your programme is going to help 
one jot to change that, not one jot. 


ee TTS ——— 
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Hon. My. Brunelle: Well, that is your 
opinion.» — 


Mr. Martel: That is my opinion based on 
your figures. 


Hon. .Mr. Brunelle: I don’t know where you 
got your figures of $10 million for capital and 
$5 million— 


Mr. Martel: That’s what the policy minister 
has stated. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You said up to $15 
million— 


Mr. Martel: No, no. Out in the hall the 
other day when she was doing a television 
programme after her announcement, the pro- 
vincial secretary indicated that capital’ was 
going to be $10 million and there was going 
to be about $5 million for operating costs. 
Now the minister is here. If she wants to say 
I am wrong, that she didn’t make that state- 
ment, fine, I will accept it. She was in a 
debate with the member for Scarborough 
West (Mr. Lewis)—and the Provincial! Secre- 
tary for Social Development. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Brunelle. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We know, Mr. Chair- 
man, that there will be, as indicated, up to 
$15 million, As indicated, I have written let- 
ters to the various organizations and. we will 
know some time soon what are the demands 
anid what are the needs. 


Mr. Martel: You don’t know that now? You 
mean you don’t know what the demands in 
this province are? 


Mr. Laughren: That’s pretty obvious. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well, we have dis- 
agreements with you. I know you people have 
all the answers and— 


Mr. Martel: We don’t have all the answers, 
but we are just using your own figures. 


Mr. Foulds: We are just raising the right 
questions. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We don’t know right 
now just how many applications— 


Mr. Martel: You didn’t read the figures in 
this blue book? 


Hon, Mr. Brunelle: This we know. Are you 
not referring to the new programme? 


Mr. Martel: I am referring to both the 
overall needs of the province and what’s in 
here. 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Be fair in your remarks. 


Mr. Martel: I am being fair. I am being 
fair, Mr. Minister. Your programme now for 
this year is $12 million. Exclude the minis- 
ters statement the other day. About $12 mil- 
lion. Of the $12 million, roughly $3.7 million 
goes to subsidize the working poor. 


Mrs. Campbell: It’s $3.3 million. 


Mr. Martel: About that, About a quarter of 
it goes to subsidize the working poor, That 
means $9 million, roughly, goes somewhere 
else. The overwhelming majority of kids in 
the daycare programme, in fact, pay their 
own way. I am saying to you that if we are 
only subsidizing by $3.3 million or $3.7 
million, in fact, we are hardly subsidizing any 
of the working poor if we are subsidizing 
12,000 kids. 

The minister made a statement the other 
day that there would be $15 million more; 
$10 million of it, as I understand) it in dis- 
cussions with the leader of this party, for 
capital and $5 million for operating grants. 
That isn’t even broken down. There is nothing 
in the statement. You put it all together you 
have got the overwhelming majority of people 
using day nurseries, private nurseries, it is 


27,000; half of that is subsidized. 


In fact, most of the money for daycare at 
the present time is going into day nurseries 
in which people can afford to pay the shot. 
Two-thirds of the kids in day nurseries are 
there because their parents can afford them. 
We think we are spending a lot of money 
for the working poor, when in fact a majority 
of it is not going to this use. The majority 
of the use of daycare centres today is for 
people who in fact can afford to pay the 
full shot. 

Of the $12 million, only $3.3 million goes 
for the working poor, which indicates to me 
that it is not the poor who are getting the 
benefit of the programme. And here we are 
arguing that it should be changed at that 
level. In fact, you have colleagues over there 
who don’t even want to look at the figures 
to realize that most of the money in daycare 
is for those who need it least. I am not 
saying they don’t need it. Using the member 
for Kingston and the Islands’ own statement 
a moment ago, it is in those homes where 
you can notice the difference, yet those arent 
the homes that are being subsidized today. 


Mr. Apps: Just a minute now, let me cor- 
rect the hon. member. In municipality-run 
daycare centres, I understand that all the 
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youngsters there would qualify under your 
terms as the working poor. 


Mr. Martel: No. 
Mr. Apps: Yes. 
Mr. Martel: No. 


Mr. Apps: Yes. I will confirm that to you 
tomorrow, but it’s my understanding that this 
is what that particular daycare centre is all 


about. 
Mr. Martel: How many kids, Syl? 


Mr. Apps: I would say there would prob- 
ably be 30 or 35. This is a municipally- 
operated daycare centre which was _ intro- 
duced a couple of years ago on the winter 
works programme, and which had to have 
the approval of the municipality to go ahead 
anyway. It went ahead and all the youngsters 
there are the kind that you are talking 
about. 


Mr. Martel: All of them? Thirty kids in the 
entire city of Kingston? 


Mr. Apps: Just a minute. That is one and 
there is an additional’ one. The other one I 
was talking about is operated in the Baptist 
church; the one I have a great deal of 
knowledge of, has, I think, anywhere from 
40 to 50 youngsters. I will confirm those 
figures to you as well. They aren't subsidized 
at all, but they will be helfed I hope by 
the new programme that the minister is 
providing. 

Then there is another daycare centre that 
is a combination of the two. They have some 
that are subsidized, and some where they 
pay their own way. So if you take the three 
of them, and if you take 100 per cent for the 
three, probably 75 per cent is for youngsters 
who are being subsidized. 


Mr. Martel: But have you looked at this 
book at all? 


Mr. Apps: I'm not talking about that book. 
I'm talking about the three homes that I 
mentioned previously. Ill confirm these 
figures to you, but I would think that at 
least 70 per cent to 75 per cent of those 
youngsters— 
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Mr. Martel: At the same time you are con- 
firming that, will you look at the minister's 
own statement as it’s broken down? You will 
find that less than one-third of the kids are 
being subsidized. It leaves a very simple 
mathematical conclusion: that in fact the 
majority of money in daycare doesn’t go to 
the needy. The majority of sag in daycare 
goes to other than daycare people. 


Mr. Apps: The only thing I can tell you 
is the experience that we have in Kingston, 
where the majority of money does go to the 
needy. 


Mr. Martel: I am telling you what goes on 
in the province. 


Mr. Apps: I'm not that conversant with 
what goes on in the province. 


Interjections by hon. members. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, may I have 
one question before we adjourn? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Martel: We'll still be on this tomorrow; 
I'm not going to yield. 


Mrs. Campbell: I am asking my question 
only to enable the officials to have the infor- 
mation available, Mr. Chairman. In connec- 
tion with the new programme and the © 
applications which are being invited by the — 
minister in all these letters he has been 
writing until 1 o’clock in the morning, could 
I know what the criteria will be for assistance 
to these various groups? I think that is im- 
portant, because the difficulty with this state- 
per is that it doesn’t give you any detail 
at all. | 


Mr. Martel: It’s a superfluous document. 


Mrs. Campbell: Will that be available for 
tomorrow, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Martel: 
Margaret. 


Don’t hold your breath, 


Mrs. Campbell: It may be that the cabinet 
won't let us have that either. 


The committee adjourned at 10:35 o'clock, 
p-m. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


The committee met at 2:05 o'clock, p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


(continued) 
Vote 2603: 


Mr. Chairman: Order, ladies and gentle- 
men. Mr. Martel. 


Mr. E. W. Martel (Sudbury East): I am 
just waiting for an answer. I requested some 
information late last night at the adjournment 
on the amount of funding that went toward 
the subsidization of the working poor speci- 
fically how much went to subsidize the 12,000 
kids who were in day nurseries. 


Mr. Chairman: Are those answers available, 
Mr. Minister? 


Hon. R. Brunelle (Minister of Community 
and Social Services): Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to give the following figures about the 
operating subsidies as indicated in the book 
here. One category is the municipally-oper- 
ated nurseries, $5,531,300. The second cate- 
gory is the nurserise for the retarded, in- 
cluding the development centres, $3,252,300. 
The third category would be nurseries for 
Indian children, $653,800. 


Mr. Martel: How much was that figure? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The nurseries for the 
Indian children, $653,800. The fourth classi- 
fication is the purchase of services; these 
are group daycare and private home daycare, 
$3,378,400. That makes a total of $12,815,800. 
The total amount of the $12,815,800 repre- 
sents subsidies to be paid to organizations for 
the delivery of daycare services to children 
of parents having financial need. 


In the case of nurseries for the retarded, 
the amount the parents contribute toward the 
cost of the care provided is 6.45 per cent. 


In the municipally-operated nursery, the 
sample of 840 cases out of 1,612 cases in the 
municipality of Metro Toronto, shows the 
following: 82.74 per cent of the parents con- 
tribute up to 25 cents of the per diem rate— 
from nothing up to 25 cents of the per diem 
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rate; 8.10 per cent contribute from 30 cents 
to $1; 7.38 per cent contribute from $1.05 
to $2; 0.83 per cent contribute $2.05 to $3; 
0.71 per cent contribute $3.05 to $4, and 
0.24 per cent contribute $4.05 up to $10. 


In nurseries for Indians, 22 per cent of 
the children are fully subsidized while the 
remainder are all partially subsidized. In the 
purchase of services area, the amount of 
$3,378,400 is for both fully and _ partially 
subsidized children. In this area 22 per cent 
are partially subsidized while 78 per cent are 
fully subsidized. 


Since municipalities and associations for 
the mentally retarded are not required under 
the Day Nurseries Act to carry out a needs 
test to determine parents’ ability to pay for 
the services provided, some municipalities do 
not use a needs test at all while others would 
use, as a yardstick, a rate which does not 
necessarily reflect the true cost of the service 
provided. 

We do not have statistics on the number 
of parents who could pay fully for the cost 
of the care provided for the children, but 
who are charged a rate based on a figure not 
representative of the true cost. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there further comments, 
Mr. Martel? 


Mr. Martel: I don’t understand, really. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We would be pleased, 
Mr. Chairman, to make copies of this infor- 
mation available to the committee. 


Interjection by an hon. member. 
Mr. Chairman: Well, look now— 


Mr. Martel: I don’t understand what is 
going on, okay? Don’t panic. 


Mr. Chairman: I never panic, Mr. Martel. 
It is a matter of, do you wish to continue 
your discussion or do you wish to turn it 
over to Mrs. Campbell or Mr. Lewis? 


Mr. Martel: I am just trying to understand 
the figures. Is it all right with you? 


Mr. S. Lewis (Scarborough West): Just on 
a point of information, I don’t want to pro- 
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long it but I have a question based on what 
you said at the outset as you gave the figures. 
That last figure—the $3.3 million which is a 
fee for service payment; I believe all of that 
is subsidy—how much goes to municipal day- 
care, non-profit and co-op daycare, and how 
much of that would go to the private sector, 
the privately operated for profit daycare 
centres? How much of that money would go 
to the 27,000 plus children who are in the 
private sector? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The purchase of serv- 
ices—this is to the private sector— 


Mr. Lewis: It is all to the private sector? 
All that $3.3 million? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, both daycare and 
the private home daycare. That’s the $3.3 
million; purchased by the municipalities. 


Mr. Lewis: Presumably from the private 
sector. If I recall your figures, you had a 
total of roughly 40,000 who were involved 
in day care of one kind or another; 27,000- 
plus in the private sector; 12,000-plus in 
other daycare arrangements. | take it that this 
$3.3 million is applied to a purchase of 
service arrangement for some of the 27,000? 
Is that fair? I’m just trying to understand 
what the figures mean. That’s not fair? 


Mr. C. J. S. Apps (Kingston and the Is- 
lands): That would be for the subsidized 
youngsters paid for by the municipalities. 


Mr. Martel: No. That’s what we're trying 
to find out, Syl. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. 
elaborate on this, Mr. Lewis. 


Mr. G. McLellan (Executive Director, 
Social Services): The $3,378,000 is all for 
purchase of service by the municipalities 
from the private sector. And it’s all for chil- 
dren whose families are needs-tested. So it’s 
all for needy families. It’s purchased from 
both the private proprietary sector and the 
private non-profit sector. 


McLellan will 


Mr. Martel: Have you broken that down 
into who gets how much? How much of that 
$3,378,000 does the private profit-oriented 
sector getP 


Mr. McLellan: I don’t have those figures. 


Mr. Lewis: What is the difference between 
that and the $5.5 million to municipalities, 
Mr. McLellan? Do I take it that the $5.5 
million to municipalities, which the minister 
talked about, is by way of capital grants, 
renovation grants? 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, Mr. Chairman, 
these are operating subsidies. The subsidies 
in the first category that I mentioned, the 
$5,531,300, are to municipalities that are 
funded at 80 per cent. 


Mr. Apps: There are two types. 
Mr. Martel: Funded for what, though? 


Mr. McLellan: Municipally operated day 
nurseries. 


Mr. Lewis: Well, how much is paid by 
people who go to those municipal daycare 
centres? 


Mr. McLellan: The figures that the min- 
ister gave earlier give you the breakdown. 


Mr. Lewis: The 25-cent fee, etc.? 


Mr. McLellan: That’s correct. The great 
majority of them are subsidized either fully 
or to a considerable extent. 


Mr. Lewis: So the $5.5 million would go 
toward the operating costs of much of that 
subsidy, I take it? . 


Mr. McLellan: That’s correct. 
Mr. Lewis: I see. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any further ques- 
tions on this vote? 


Mrs. M. Campbell (St. George): You know 
there are. I asked to be put down on the 
list. I had a question before we adjourned. 


Mr. Martel: If you have $3,378,000 for 
the purchase of service in the private sector 
and you’ve got them partially subsidized in 
the municipal sector—and only partially—what 
percentage of the money in day care in 
reality goes toward the working poor? 


What bothers me, and I can’t seem to get 
a handle on it, is that there’s a lot of money 
there and most people are of the opinion 
that it’s going toward the working poor or 
those not working at all. I want to question 
that a little later on, but I’m not convinced 
in my own mind that the majority of the 
money is getting to where we want it to 
go. I started to raise that matter last night. 
Does any money go _ to—well, most of 
$3,378,000 does go to the private sector— 


Mr. Apps: No, that’s a mistake. That goes 
to the municipalities— 


Mr. Martel: No, no. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: 
of service— 


This is the purchase 
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Mr. Apps: For youngsters placed in the 
private sector by a municipality? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 
Mrs. Campbell: No. 


Mr. Apps: Well, I think that’s right, isn’t 
itP : 


An 
Mr. Apps: Is that right? 
Mr. Martel: Yes. 


hon. member: That’s right. 


Mr. Apps: Apparently municipalities oper- 
ate their own; they also place children in 
daycare centres that are operated privately. 
And the $3 million goes to— 


Mr. Martel: Private. 


Mr. Apps: —the private sector to pay for 
children sent there by the municipality. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: And many of those 


could come from the so-called working poor. 


Mr. Apps: Most of them; I guess all of 
them do. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: A great majority. 


Mr. Martel: What do you contribute? In 
your blue book you have the breakdown on 
day nuseries in the private sector, indicating 
27,032 children there. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: What page is that on? 
Mr. Martel: On page 90. 


Mr. Chairman: Page 90 in the other book, 
not in yours, Mr. Minister. 


Mr. Lewis: Oh, in fact I think we were 
right, Mr. McLellan, because you have 
divided it into private nurseries without 
agreements with municipalities, 27,000 kids; 
private nurseries under agreements with 
municipalities, 3,900. 


Mr. McLellan: Yes, I was looking at it in 
terms of the number of children subsidized, 


which— 
Mr. Lewis: I see. 


Mr. McLellan: —breaks down roughly the 
same way, but in a different breakdown. 


Mr. Lewis: I follow you. 


Mr. McLellan: It’s about 13,027 in terms 
of subsidized and non-subsidized. 


Mr. Martel: Is it safe to assume that those 
nurseries without agreements with munic- 


ipalities, which represent 27,000 kids, don’t 
get one cent from the government of Ontario? 


Mr. McLellan: Yes. 


Mr. Martel: They don’t get any money at 
allP So that in effect the $12 million in the 
programme goes in some form of subsidy to 
the kids who are being subsidized in one 
shape or another. Some of it goes to the 
private sector and some of it to the munic- 
ipally operated daycare centres. 


That’s what I’m trying to get a handle on. 
That's what I was trying to get at last night. 


Mr. Apps: I think in some cases these pri- 
vate ones you are talking about are non-profit 
daycare centres. 


Mr. Martel: Oh yes. Right. What I’m trying 
to separate, Syl, is where the money goes. 
Who does it in fact benefit? When one looks 
at all of these figures with relationship to 
daycare centres, in fact, the government’s 
contribution toward daycare centres is to the 
tune of about 12,000 kids a year, while the 
pressing need in this province is for anywhere 
—giving a conservative figure—from 150,000 
to maybe 200,000 placements. The rest is 
already in the private sector or the public 
sector through co-ops and everything else. 
But in effect the government’s contribution 
in this field is very minimal, in terms of 
placements. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: When the member says 
very minimal, Mr. Chairman, as I indicated 
yesterday there will be up to $30 million in 
this year’s estimates. 


Mr. Martel: In terms of placements for 
kids though, the government—I guess the 
reason I’m pursuing this is that the member 
for Kingston and the Islands thought, or 
seemed to give the impression last night, that 
the government shouldn't take the total 
responsibility for daycare centres. In fact 
what Im driving at is that for over two- 
thirds of the kids in daycare centres today, 
the government has no input at all. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: As you know, Mr. 
Martel, it is now possible to fund for capital 
as well as operating subsidies, parent co-ops, 
all sorts of— 


Mrs. Campbell: How is it possible now? 
Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Pardon? 

Mrs. Campbell: Has that been improved? 
Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 

Mrs. Campbell: By the Legislature? 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The legislation was 
amended, Mrs. Campbell, in June; the regula- 
tions were passed and are in force now. We 
have several applications from parent co-ops 
and other organizations—there are parent 
co-ops and associations for the physicall 
retarded—and also in the educational field, 
maybe from universities, so there will be 
other classes eligible. 


Mr. Apps: As I understand this now, 30 
per cent of the youngsters in day nurseries 
are subsidized to some extent by the govern- 
ment, either through municipally operated 
day nurseries or by private day nurseries 
which are taking some people from the 
municipalities. Seventy per cent of the 
youngsters in day nurseries now are in pri- 
vate nurseries without any government money 
and, I take it, are paid for by the people 
who are sending the youngsters there. 

The problem, as I see it, is that beyond 
this 30 per cent or 12,000 there are many 
more who need this type of service who, at 
the present time don’t have it. As I under- 
stand it too, the statement that was given 
by the Provincial Secretary for Social Devel- 
opment (Mrs. Birch) would indicate that more 
money would be made available to help 
provide day nursery service for those people 
who need the subsidization and can’t pay for 
it themselves. Is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, that’s right. This 
is the intent of the announcement of up to 
$15 million— 


Mr. Martel: Yes, but only $10 million of 
it is capital. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I do not believe, Mr. 
Chairman, that there has been, asi Mr. Martel 
indicates, a. fixed position—if I may use that 
term—that $10 million should be for capital 
and $5 million for operating subsidies. 


Mr. Lewis: It was categorically stated by 
Mrs. Birch—who may since have changed her 
mind, But outside the Legislature, both to me 
and to the press, she simply said: $10 million 
capital for renovation as well as new facilities. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: In the statement, you 
know, Mr. Lewis, the breakdown is not men- 
tioned. As I said earlier yesterday— 


Mr. Martel: But if two-thirds is supposed 
to be capital, you have got very little left to 
subsidize those kids who haven’t got the 
service. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: As indicated in the 
statement, we hope to use existing premises 
as much as possible and to renovate them. 
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Mr. Martel: But that’s immaterial. 


Mrs. Campbell: That is for capital con- 
struction. 


Mr. Martel: That’s immaterial; that is still 
capital construction. Two-thirds of what you 
are allocating is for capital construction. You 
are going to put in another $5 million. If it’s 
costing $12 million now to subsidize 12,000 
kids—$5 million more means what? 


Mr. Apps: Are you asking me? 


Mr. Martel: Yes, you or the minister. What 
does it mean? It means relatively few kids are 
going to be subsidized—despite the announte- 
ment. If you’ve got 12,000 kids and it’s cost- 
ing roughly $12 million, then we are lucky 
if there is going to be another 5,000 sub- 
sidized. 


Mr. Apps: Yes, I would assume that the 
capital expenditures would be made or given 
to those organizations who are providing nur- 
sery service for those who need it. You say 
the working poor should be among them. I 
don’t know what the ministry’s is, but my 
own personal opinion would be that this 
should be designated only for those munici- 
palities with facilities for looking after chil- 
dren from the working poor who have to 
have some subsidization. 

1. don’t know whether that’s the case or 
not, but it would seem to me to be a logical 
situation. It would have to be, because you 
can't give the money to private nursery 
schools. 


Mrs. Campbell: How could that be when 
at Scarborough there are Indians in there; 
there are the mentally retarded and physically 
disabled? 


_ Mr. Martel: But you have got maybe 3,000 
placements altogether, so what's the real— 


Mr. Apps: The point is, Mr. Chairman, that 
it's more money tham was made available 
before; and if it’s directed toward that end, 
it’s going to be better than it was previously. 


Mr. Martel: But it is going to get hung up. 


Mr. Apps: It may not be as adequate as _ 
we might like it to be, but I guess within the _ 
money that they have, this is one way in | 
which they are hoping to increase the num- 
ber of youngsters who need this type of serv- 
ice where they can’t afford it. 


Interjections by hon. members. 


An hon. member: Could we have a little 
order? 
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Mr. Martel: I just think, Mr. Chairman, 
there has got to be another way. Last year, 
and you agreed to it, I had tried desperately 
to get two high schools to establish daycare 
centres, and they opted out, by and large. 
But they are going to in 1975; I think it’s 
moved past the stage where we can wait. I 
think that you, in conjunction with the Minis- 
try of Education, must insist that in the cur- 
riculum in every high school there is—call it 
what you want—an education programme in- 
volving children which includes a day nursery 
and the students or the kiddies from a cross- 
section of the community, You have the staff 
there, the facilities there, andi the home eco- 
nomics teacher, who would be teaching the 
young students at the school. They would 
actually be preparing meals for kiddies. You 
would have the boys in the shop who would 
actually be making chairs, tables, equipment, 
lamps, or something useful—and that’s all that 
goes on. 


Mrs, Campbell: Stereotyping again. 


Mr. Martel: You would have the school 
nurse already there. You would have the 
students who were in high school who are 
going on into the field of social work, who 
are going on into medicine, who are going on 
into any number of fields. You would’ also 
have the capital construction overcome. There 


_ would not be a need for capital construction. 


There would not be a need, outside of maybe 
one person in each school, who would have 
graduated through the course at Guelph. You 
would have all of the students from grade 9 
on—the majority of whom baby-sit—under the 
supervision of people who are qualified. You 
would have home economics people there. 

I think that if we mean business, Mr. Min- 
ister, we should no longer play around with 
the teaching profession. In the Sudbury area, 
for example, we have a community high 
school just opened up; it’s designated as a 
community high school. It has a swimming 
pool; it has the whole business but that prin- 
cipal turned down an educational programme 
involving young children in a day nursery. 
Out of the 14 principals in the high schools, 
we can only get one who's lukewarm about 
the whole proposition. 

They are doing it in the United States in 
200 high schools. I say the time has come, if 
we are sincere, for you and the Minister of 
Education to sit down and say, “Now every 
high school will offer this course” just as 
they do English, Latin and French. You uti- 
lize the facilities there—the home-ec room; 
there is a place for the kids to play; a gym; 
the whole business—which can be worked 
right into the curriculum. Call it a parent- 
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student or early education programme; call 
it anything you want. It makes abundant 
sense. The facilities, when we take out $15 
million— 


Mr. B. Newman (Windsor-Walkerville): But 
your party is opposed to compulsory subjects 
in the high schools. 


Mr. Martel: I didn’t say it would be com- 
pulsory. 


Mr. B. Newman: Youre trying to make it 
compulsory so that everyone has to take it. 


Mr. Martel: I did not say it should be com- 
pulsory. I didn’t say that for one second. 
If you want to read the newspaper, you 
read the newspaper. 


Mr. B. Newman: I can listen to what vou're 
saying and read the newspaper, too. 


Mr. Martel: If you want to interject, then 
listen to what I am saying. I said that 
every high school would offer the course just 
as they do English, Latin, French, algebra, 
geometry and so on. 


Mr. B. Newman: What do they drop? 


Mr. Martel: They offer the course, Now 
stop playing games. If you want to play little 
games, go out in the hall. 


Mr. B. Newman: You can go out in the 
hall, too. 


Mr. Martel: I haven't got time. I want to 
talk to the minister; I don’t want to talk to 
you. 


Mr. R. Haggerty (Welland South): You are 
not back in the classroom now. 


Mr. Martel: It seems to me, Mr. Minister, 
everything is there. 


When we take the $15 million that’s being 
added to the programme, and you realize 
that $10 million is going for capital and 
maybe $4 million for subsidy—because we 
have to pay for it—we are better off using 
everything that is already there. The cost 
would be that one extra staff person, maybe, 
because you already have people under con- 
tract in the high choos such as the home-ec 
teacher who would be helping prepare meals 
and so on. 

I think we have reached the stage when 
we get serious about it and we say, with 
the Minister of Education (Mr. Wells), this 
course will be offered in every high school. 
It is optional for the students but it will be 
offered. We will help the Ministry of Educa- 
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tion to devise the minimum standards of the 
curriculum for that course. 

I suspect that, instead of talking about 
bringing in 2,000 or 3,000 or 4,000 kids with 
$15 million, for the same type of money and 
the number of high schools across this prov- 
ince—I’m not sure how many we are talking 
about. Maybe Mr. Gordon can tell us how 
many high schools there are in the province; 
I am sure he worked in that area; some rough 


figure. 
Mr. A. Gordon (Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Programme Development): About 750. 


Mr. Martel: About 750. Let’s say we put 
30 kids or 20 children in each; we are talking 
about the placement of 15,000 kids in one 
shot, at least; a minimum. 


Mr. Gordon: Yes. 


Mr. Martel: I think if we are serious about 
it we should move in that direction under 
the properly trained people and we stop 
playing games. The teaching profession might 
not like it very much; it is obvious from 
the Sudbury experience. Actually the prin- 
cipals are frightened of it; that, I think, is 
the problem. They are not sure what it is all 
about and so there is a hesitancy to move 
ahead in the field. I think if we want to 
overcome this and we want to involve young 
people with the very young, the kids of two, 
three, four and five years old, there is a way 
of doing it. 

There are other factors involved. In the 
past, the families helped a great deal; the 
grandparents, the aunts and the uncles but 
with society so flexible and mobile today that 
family relationship isn’t there. 


I suspect it would be a lot more than 
15,000 but I think we shouldn't wait any 
longer. The minister in her statement said 
we wanted flexibility. High schools are now 
designed to meet the needs of the specific 
area they draw students from; you should 
cater to that in each of the high schools 
and I think we then get on with the job. 


The second type I would like to suggest 
you might consider, Mr. Minister, is the 
establishment of daycare centres at plants. 
Plants like—I don’t want to use Dare Foods; 
it’s not a good example—Christie, Brown and 
Co., maybe, where much of the work force is 
women. You eliminate the transportation 
problem. The mother brings the child with 
her to work. The daycare centre is estab- 
lished there, so she leaves the child, does 
her day’s work, picks the child up at the end 
of the day and there is no transportation 
problem for us. Also, the mother is close by 
in the event something happens. 


If you want to innovate and experiment, 
there are all kinds of ways; but it seems to 
me that what I suggested last night holds 
true and what my colleague from Nickel 
Belt (Mr. Laughren) said holds true, that 
we must have a network of daycare centres 
in the community at places where people 
need them, and at places where they can 
become useful for early education for future 


adults and so on. I suggest that you have | 


to get on with the business, Mr. Minister. 


Mr. Chairman: Are you through with your 
remarks? 


Mr. Martel: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: If I can just make some 
brief remarks, Mr. Chairman, I am in agree- 
ment with what the hon. member is saying 
and I wish to commend him. I think mem- 
bers will agree that we have co-operated 
when they have brought things to our atten- 
tion. aR 

I wish to mention just briefly an early 
childhood education conference which was 
held in Toronto on April 27, 1974. Miss 
Stapleford, our special consultant, sent’ me 
quite a report. I would like to read, briefly, a 
couple of short paragraphs. 


This conference was sponsored by the 
early childhood education committee of the 
Ontario Teachers’ Federation. This com- 
mittee has been in existence since 1969 
and consists of a group of teachers from 
elementary and secondary schools who are 
interested in promoting all aspects of early 
childhood education in the school system. 
The conference was intended to bring 


together representatives from education, — 


community and social services, high schools 
and high school students and the public 
in order to review the potentials and prob- 
lems of establishing nurseries in high 
schools. 


Two facets of the benefits of nurseries 
being located in high schools were brought 
out by various participants. The first one 
is the opportunity to teach young’ people 
to be good parents when they found their 
families. The second main aspect was the 
suitability of the location to offer a high 
standard of daycare to families living near 
the high school. [It goes on, and Miss 
Stapleford mentions here on the last page:] 
The early childhood education committee 
plans to report on this meeting to the 
board of governors of the Ontario Teach- 
ers Federation with a view to furthering 
the idea that the high schools are strategic 
places in which to teach child development 
to young people and to have demonstration 
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nurseries and good daycare. [She ends 
up by saying:] My feeling was that this 
one-day conference was a definite step for- 
ward in bringing about the use of high 
schools as a setting for daycare centres. 


I agree that we should be providing leader- 
ship in this area, and we will be in conjunc- 
tion with the Ministry of Education, the 
school boards and other. There is certainly 
a definite need for daycare centres in high 
schools. I think it should be optional but 
there should be an educational programme 
to show the value. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Minister, I agree that all 
the courses the kids at the high school take 
should be optional. All I say is that the high 
schools should offer those courses. I don’t 
know how many will take it, but I suspect 
a goodly number. The option must be on the 
curriculum for them to have the option. As 
I say, I saw reluctance in the 14 high schools 
in Sudbury. I am sure that the principals 
were frightened of them and of the prospect 
or the concept. I met Mrs. Bernier, from your 
staff, and Mr. Tuttle, one of the principals, 
and we spent three or four hours with them. 
We obtained the documents of the various 
curricula being used in the United States. 
There seemed to be a tremendous reserva- 
tion. Mr. Tuttle, at least, was willing to look 
at it. The other 13 principals turned it down 
flat. One of them was in charge of a com- 
munity high school, if you could imagine, 
and he turned it down cold. When you build 
a $4-million high school and call it a com- 
munity high tia and then you opt out, I 
suggest that we have to get down to busi- 
ness with the Minister of Education to ensure 
that it goes ahead. 


Your staff, because it has the expertise and 
has qualified people in day nurseries, should 
assist the Ministry of Education in working 
with the teachers’ federation to establish the 
basic core of the curriculum which would be 
offered. Then you put it into the high schools 
as an option. There are so many valuable 
things in it one wonders how we've over- 
looked it for so long. 

I appreciate what the minister did last 
year. It is certainly not his fault that we 
haven't got two of them established in Sud- 
bury. You can see there is tremendous re- 
sistance there at this stage; I have sent you 
copies of the letters and the minister is aware 
of the rejection at this point. They are say- 
ing, “We'll do it in 1975.” Although we were 
meeting last fall which gave them a year to 
plan a curriculum they still aren’t ready to 
move for another year. I’m not sure if they 
are willing to move at all as a result of my 


last letter in which I told the principals: asso- 
ciation I thought they didn’t realize their re- 
sponsibility to the community when 13 out 
of 14 opted to stay out. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Martel, are you through 
with your remarks at the present? : } 


Mr. Martel: No, I have a couple of other 
points on FBA recipients and general welfare 
recipients. A statement I have from some 
mothers—I'm trying to find it quickly, Mr. 
Minister—here it is: ie 

Most daycare centres have what they 
call an agreement with Metro Toronto. 

‘This means that children in need can)-have 

their fees wholly or partly subsidized. How- 

lever, women on mother’s allowances can’t 
have their children subsidized unless they 
have a letter from the Children’s Aid 

Society or a medical authority saying. in 

effect that they are unable to look after 

them. i ohh 
‘Naturally we can’t afford the fees which 
are approximately $100 even if we can’ find 
space in the centre near us. Most half-day 
programmes are also closed to women on 
mother’s allowances although some children 
lare subsidized in a few nursery schools. 

Metro won't take out an agreement with 

tthe majority of half-daycare programmes. 

You may: be subsidized! for daycare if you 

want to go back to school, You may also 

get a subsidy if you want to look for a 

job. However, your subsidy willl be cut. off 

if you don’t find a job within a fairly short 
time, usually three weeks to a month. 


What gives? What gives with this group? 
Many of them are mother-led families who 
have the children with them 24 hours a day. 
If they go shopping, if they visit friends, they 
don’t have the money for a baby-sitter and 
they have to take the kids with them. It gives 
that woman no relief whatsoever, as my col- 
league from Nickel Belt said; if you are stuck 
with the kids constantly 24 hours a day, what 
does it do for these women? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr, Chairman, this was 
a statement by whom? 


Mr. Martel: A brief on daycare being cir- 
culated to all the members of the Legislature. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Who was it sent by? 
Who is the author? 


Mr. Martel: It’s an organization, a group 
of women, who are putting forth five pro- 
posals: one on income, which we have dis- 
cussed and the right to retain more;‘one on 
rental freezes—it’s the Women’s Action Group, 
I guess that is the name. 
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Mrs, Campbell: It’s a spinoff from the Anti- 
Poverty Coalition. 


Mr. Martel: Right. Why it is that these 
mothers are excluded? Under what legislation 
is it that they can’t get assistance? It boggles 
the mind that Metro Toronto, Ll suppose Sud- 
bury, the Soo and so on, would have the 
same policy. Is it because they are getting 
government assistance and, therefore, they are 
home all day that their children can’t be sub- 
sidized for daycare? Is that what is behind 
it? I suspect that’s what it is. 


Mr. Haggerty: Maybe we should give the 
mothers more money and let them look after 
the children at home. 


Mr. Martel: But they do need! a break. 


Mr. Haggerty: Maybe it would be cheaper 
in the long run; less costly. 


Mr. Martel: Those kids are kids who see 
tremendous poverty. Why aren't they getting 
assistance to have the kids in daycare centres 
to give them a break, to let them go shopping 
and so on? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Because one of the 
main benefits, or aims rather, of daycare 
centres is with reference to single mothers; 
it’s good for them and, of course, the children 
themselves. As was indicated yesterday, it is 
certainly one of the many benefits that pre- 
vents child abuse. Mothers get frustrated if 
they are tied down all day. 


Mr. Martel: But they are not being allowed 
in. They are not getting subsidized, Mr. 
Minister. Maybe Mr. McLellan or somebody 
could tell me what is going on, because I am 
surprised. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I find it hard to under- 
stand— 


Mr. Martel: This is what it says— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I don’t have the figures 
with me, but I am sure the expenditures of 
Metro Toronto for daycare services are sub- 
stantial. 


' Mr. Martel: But they are being excluded, 
Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Martel, could I 
ask— 


Mr. Apps: Mr. Chairman, may I make a 
comment on this? I don’t know, but I would 
take it that the allowance given to the 
mothers takes into consideration the fact they 
are going to stay home and look after their 
children. Is that correct? 


Mrs. Oh, surely that isn’t 


correct. 


Campbell: 


Mr. Martel: Let’s assume that you are 
right. 


Mr. Apps: Is it or not? It is the same thing 
with any mother, whether the family has an 
income of $3,000 or $10,000; the children 
are still at home. When they go shopping 
they have to take their children with them. 
It is the same thing. But I think the premises 
must be based on the fact that the allowance 
to the mother is given partly to allow her to 
stay at home and look after her children. 
Therefore, she doesn’t really need the benefit 
of a daycare centre—unless there are special 
circumstances involved; then she should be 
considered. But I would say that is the gen- 
eral philosophy behind it. Maybe the minister 
can correct me on that; I don’t know. 


Mr. Martel: But these are kids who need 
the extra attention, the starts, the improve- 
ments, because they don’t have them at home. 
These are the very families that don’t have 
books in the home for kids to read. They 
simply can’t afford them; there is not enough 
money. These are the kids who are most de- 
prived in your society. 

The second point, and more important, is 
that I am sure your wife or my wife doesn’t 
spend 24 hours a day, seven days a week, 
365 days a year with the kids. 


Mr. Apps: Blamed near that. 


Mr. D. J. Wiseman (Lanark): Some wo- 
men won't leave their families. 


Mr. Martel: Oh, come on. You go out in 
the evening. You don’t have to take your 
children with you. 


Mr. Wiseman: The. husband stays home 
and lets her go out. 


Mr. Martel: I am sure you and your wife 
don’t take your kids with you when you go 
out in the evening to visit. 


Mr. Apps: Many people do. 


Mr. Wiseman: When they were small my 
wife wouldn't leave them. 


Mr. Martel: She never hired a babysitter? 


Mr. Wiseman: Not very often. Usually I 
stayed at home with the kids. 


Mr. Martel: Well, I don’t, unfortunately. 
I think it is good for a woman to have some— 


Mr. Apps: I haven’t got an answer to my 
question. Is it correct that the allowance is 
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paid on the basis that the mother stays home 
and looks after her children? Is that the 
principle behind it? ‘ 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: For instance, in the 
regulations under the Family Benefits Act, I 
believe there is a limit to the number of 
hours that a mother can work. I think it is 
120 or 130 hours; I forget which. The reason 
behind this is that they felt that the mothers 
should look after their children. 


Coming back to Mr. Apps’ point, my un- 
derstanding is that you feel the allowances 
are given to mothers so that they can remain 
in their own homes and look after their 
children. Is that correct? 


Mr. Apps: To maintain the family, sure. 
Is that the principle behind it? I don’t think 
that whether she works a certain length of 
time would prevent her from— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There are other con- 
siderations. 


Mr. Martel: Sure there are other considera- 
tions. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I personally think that 
the daycare centres are good for the mothers 
and for the children. They help those mo- 
thers who can work to obtain employment, 
and they are good for the children. What 
you are questioning is our philosophy. Is 
that correct? 


Mr. Apps: Apparently, from what Mr. 
Martel is saying, children of mothers who 
receive family allowances are not eligible to 
go to daycare centres. Is that correct? 


Mr. Martel. Yes 


Mr. Apps: The only justification I can see 
for that is that the mother’s allowance is 
based on the fact that this money is given 
to the mothers to allow them to look after 
their own children. I am asking you, Mr. 
Minister, am I correct in assuming this? 


Mr. Martel: But surely you would have to 
agree, Syl, that these mothers have to have 
breaks; have to get away. They don’t have 
any money for babysitters. They don’t have 
any breaks. If you go into those homes, there 
are no magazines. There are no books for 
kids to read. There are no opportunities for 
them to go to zoos and recreational activities. 


Mr. Apps: Unless the mother takes them. 


Mr. Martel: But she doesn’t have the 
money to take them; that’s the point. 


Mr. Apps: Well, I mean we should try to 
give them enough allowance. 
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Mr. Martel: There is no money in FBA 
to give the mother an opportunity to have 
her kids exposed to other things. They don’t 
have money to take a bus to come down to 
downtown Toronto to go to the museum. 
They just don’t have that kind of income— 
so the kids are almost ghettoized. 


Mr. Apps: You are getting down to the 
basic argument of whether you are getting 
enough in the mother’s allowance or not. 


Mr. Martel: No, I'm getting— 


Mr. Apps: —and this isn’t the point I am 
trying to find out. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I hope this answers 
your qestion, Mr. Apps, but the priorities for 
admission are: first, children of single parents 
working, or students of single parents; and 
then, secondly, children of parents of low 
income, with both wages required for ade- 
quate maintenance; and, thirdly, children 
who have special social or emotional needs 
and also, of course, handicapped children. 
So that the priority is given in those cate- 
gories. 


Mr. Apps: By making those priorities, then 
you have indicated that for mothers on family 
allowances, their children are not eligible 
because they don’t fit any one of those cate- 
gories. 


Mr. Martel: They fit the last one right down 
the line. 


Mr. Apps: No, not necessarily. If they do, 
they should go in, but some of them won't. 


Mr. Martel: They have got to prove that— 
Mr. Apps: All right. 


Mr. Martel: What they have to prove to 
get any subsidization at all is that they have 
to have a letter from a medical authority— 


Mr. Apps: That’s right. 


Mr. Martel: —saying they are unable to 
look after them. 


Mr. Apps: There are special circumstances 
surrounding this—the youngster is perhaps a 
little bit emotionally disturbed or handi- 
capped in some way— 


Mr. Martel: No, it shouldn’t be that at all. 
Is he deprived to develop as a child because 
things in his home arent there? You know, 
one of the greatest secrets of education, in 
my opinion, is that you expose kids to a wide 
range of opportunities and experiences, and 
that creates a desire for further learning. If 
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you start reading to young children when 
they are one year old, you encourage them to 
read. I have always taken the position that 
if you like reading and you are a good 
reader, you can succeed. But if they have 
never been exposed to any of this— 


Mr. Apps: Other than through their mother. 


Mr. Martel: But they don’t have the money 
for books. 


Mr. Apps: I don’t know about that. 
An hon. member: There are libraries. 


Mr. Martel: You have got to have money 
in Toronto to get to the library. They don't 
have the money. 


Mr. Haggerty: Or any library. 


Mr. Martel: One of the problems a mother 
on FBA faces is just going shopping and 
getting the groceries home; because they 
usually have to do it by cab. They don't 
have the money for their kids to be exposed 
to any of these things that we take for 
granted. Therefore, they are a group that 
doesn’t start out with equal opportunity in 
this province. 


Mr. Apps: Then the fault isn’t in the day 
nurseries, if this is the case. I don’t know; 
you may be right; I can’t tell you that. They 
are not getting enough in the mothers 
allowance. 


Mr. Haggerty: Insufficient income. 


Mr. Apps: So don’t blame the day nurseries 
for that. 


Mr. Martel: But if you give more—and this 
is the ministry's hangup. Mr. Smith was here 
the other night saying that if you increase 
the mother’s allowance any more, they make 
more than the working poor. 


Mr. Apps: That’s always a problem but— 
Mr. Haggerty: That’s the case. 


Mr. Apps: We are trying to find out why 
these youngsters aren’t allowed to go to nur- 
sery schools. As I said before, I assume it’s 
because the allowance that they get is to 
allow the mothers to look after them them- 
selves—and therefore they are down on the 
priorities. Now, is that the proper assump- 
tion? 


Mr. J. E. Stokes (Thunder Bay): Mr. 
Chairman, we are not getting anyplace here. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Martel has got the 
floor ‘here. 


Mr. Stokes: I thought Mr. Apps ‘had it. 
Mrs. Campbell: It’s hard to tell down here. 


Mr. Stokes: Instead of trying to find out 
why programmes don’t work, let’s try and 
work from a positive angle—find out how we 
can make them work. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well, our whole thrust, 
as has been indicated, is more flexibility. 
Again, I think the fact that now we can fund 
parent co-ops, and maybe some of these 
groups could— 


Mr. Martel: You can be as flexible as you 
want if there is no subsidy for daycare 
through some agreement with the munici- 


pality. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, a parent co-op does 
not have to go through the municipality. We 
can fund directly a non-profit parent co-op. 


Mrs. Campbell: Where no staff is em- 
ployed? Is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. McLellan, perhaps 
you would explain. 


Mr. McLellan: Perhaps I could make a 
point or two in terms of the discussion, As 
the minister pointed out, under the amended 
regulations the province can subsidize directly 
parent co-operatives and a daycare centre — 
operated by non-profit groups. Under this 
legislation then, through the funds made 
available under the new announcement, we 
will be able to fund directly rather than 
through the municipality half-day nursery 
schools and parent co-ops which are serving 
needy families. | 


Mr. Martel: In other words, if I were on 
FBA with the regulation changes coming in— 
just to understand this clearly—and I appealed 
directly through you to have a child in for 
even a couple of days a week to give the 
mother a break, to give her an opportunity 
to go shopping, to visit or just to give her a 
break as a woman, you would fund me? 


Mr. McLellan: Yes, this is correct. A non- 
profit nursery school can apply for direct 
funding for families served by it who are 
needy, such as a family benefits mother. 

(In terms of the earlier point about munici- 
pal daycare operations, the municipalities, of 
course, have a share in the funding of the 
municipal programme and so have to set their 
own budget and determine their priorities for 
daycare. By and large, in the municipally- 
operated centres which operate a full day, 
which can be 11 or 12 hours.a day, they give 
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priority to the children of working parents 
who need that kind of long-term care, rather 
than to families whose parent or parents are 
in the home and don’t require full daycare. 

I certainly agree with you that single 
parents, particularly, do need relief from time 
to time, and there are other benefits in the 
daycare programme itself. This new legisla- 
tion does provide that avenue. It is also an 
avenue open through the municipal system, 
but municipalities haven’t taken advantage of 
that to any great extent, again because they 
have to determine priorities in terms of the 
utilization of municipal funds. Municipal day- 
care centres have, by and large, been the full 
daycare operation for children of working 
parents, 


Mr. Martel: What bothers me is that 
through the rent the mother pays she, in 
fact, is indirectly paying her taxes to this 
municipality just like anyone else. We know 
in the statistics available to us that most 
people on fixed incomes pay about 47 per 
cent of their income for rentals. Theyre pay- 
ing a pretty hefty chunk and that’s one of 
the reasons why there’s nothing left for books 
or for experiences for these kids to enjoy or 
to learn through. 

We see them using up 47 per cent of their 
income—that’s the figure in the Senate report 
that I'm _ using—just for residential rentals. 
Thev re in such a bind that it’s just inhumane 
for these mothers exposed to children seven 
days a week. This is so not only from the 
mother’s point of view as she doesn’t have 
any free time for herself, but from the kids’ 
because they don’t have the same opportunity 
and they are deprived to start with. 

You're talking of 39,000 mother-led families 
who are deprived of a father right from the 
beginning. Their opportunities aren’t equal to 
those where both parents are there and there’s 
more income, there’s more things and they 
can go out on trips with the parents. They're 
really a deprived group. It really bothers me 
that municipalities don’t even give these 
people a break for a few minutes a day. I 
think it’s got to change. As you say, if the 
legislation’s going to change it, all well and 
good.. 

I would hope from the outset that the 
minister would monitor them somehow to 
determine within a year how many of those 
people have been able to take advantage of 
the new legislation and how many are still in 
the same boat one year from this day. This 
would determine if they are going to get the 
equal opportunity, the head start we might 
call it, that they need just to catch up to 
other kids in normal homes. 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I would hope, Mr. 
Chairman, that there would be many parent 
co-ops that would take advantage of the 
assistance available now. 


Mr. Chairman: Anything further, Mr. 
Martel? 


Mr. Martel: Not for a few minutes. 
Mr. Chairman: Mrs. Campbell? 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, last night 
before we rose I asked if I could have the 
criteria under which these people to. whom 
the minister has been addressing his invita- 
tions would apply for the provision of day- 
care. I wonder if that is available now? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Just for clarification, 
Mr. Chairman, you are referring, Mrs. Camp- 
bell, to the letters I wrote to the various 
Indian bands and the various associations of 
the handicapped informing them of our 100 
per cent capital funding, and you are: now 
asking for our criteria as to how we will 
determine which bands qualify. Is this what 
you are asking? vu 


Mrs. Campbell: I’m sorry, I wasn’t just 
aware of that. I knew that the minister stated 
he had been sitting up till 1 o'clock writing 
letters to invite people to apply. I wasn't 
aware that he was not including mothers who 
are now organized in some areas who might 
be entitled under the co-op. 


Could I then ask under the co-operative 
parent proposals what would be the criteria 
in those cases? I have had a letter from the 
minister advising me that the new regula- 
tions will permit this sort of co-op. If I say, 
“Thank you, Mr. Minister, I am here to 
apply for co-op funding,” what would I have 
to answer and how would I get those funds? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. McLellan, would 
you outline the criteria for a group of parents 
who form a co-op? What are the criteria 
required to provide assistance? 


Mr. McLellan: In this programme we want 
to encourage the development of co-ops so 
that we are concerned not to make. the 
criteria so stringent that small neighbourhood 
groups will have difficulty getting off the 
ground. They will require to be incorporated, 
which is not a terribly difficult procedure 
now I understand. They will also have to 
accept the understanding that the parents 
who qualify for assistance will be those who 
meet a needs test or are on assistance and 
will therefore be eligible for that. Those are 
the main qualifications. nabs 2 
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To be incorporated it will have to be a 
viable group with an elected board of direc- 
tors who will have to give us some indication 
that they will be able to operate as a viable 


group. 


Mrs. Campbell: Will parents in this group 
who are on UIC be part of a viable group? 


Mr. McLellan: There is no reason in my 
understanding why the parents on UIC would 
be excluded. 


Mrs. Campbell: Are you aware of the fact 
that they have been? 


Mr. McLellan: No, I am not, Mr. Chairman. 


Mrs. Campbell: I wonder who in the minis- 
try could explain it? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, if I 
understand the question of Mrs. Campbell 
it is that those who are the recipients of 
unemployment insurance benefits, who wish 
to place their child or children in a daycare 
centre— 


Mrs. Campbell: Are not subsidized, as I 
understand it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: And not subsidized. 


Mrs. Campbell: Is there anyone here who 
knows the experience in St. James Town, 
which is part of the problem in having it fall 
apart? The only case I can recall was a case 
of four in a family, two parents and two 
children. The father was on unemployment 
insurance benefits, and the charge to the 
family for one child for half a day was $35, 
which they couldn’t meet. I don’t know yet 
the full explanation of it, but if they now can 
be part of a viable group under this, I shall 
be happy to get the message back from Ghent 
to Aix and thereby into St. James Town—but 
I don’t want to make a statement to them 
that is not honest. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
McLellan has some information. 


Mr. McLellan: Mr. Chairman, I think I 
should qualify what I said— 


Mrs. Campbell: I thought so. 


Mr. McLellan: —by the point that I made 
earlier, that parents who qualify must do so 
under a needs test. If a person is on un- 
employment insurance and perhaps has a 
husband working or there is other family in- 
come, then of course this is income to the 
family and will be taken into account in 
terms of the needs test. If there is some indi- 
cation that a mistake has been made, which 


is possible, then of course it should be ex- 
plored. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, there is no 
evidence of a mistake. I sat with a group of 
people in St. James Town, andi we went over 
the forms which they had to provide. They 


were mixed. There were some women on 


FBA, and there were some on unemployment 


insurance. 

It’s interesting that a mother on unemploy- 
ment insurance is under an obligation to take 
work and yet she couldn't qualify for assist- 
ance. At this point, I have forgotten why, but 
it was a technicality. It didn’t really come 
under the full needs test, as I recall. It was 
simply the fact, I think, that the income 
which came by way of unemployment insur- 
ance was not regarded as income within the 
meaning of the forms that were required. 
They are now in the predicament, of course, 
that they have an obligation to seek work 
and have no way of being relieved of their 
responsibility for looking after their children 
when they are required to go and find work. 

I simply would like to understand this 
more thoroughly, because it seems to me this 
is one of the first things we have to look at— 
unless, of course, were going to encourage 
people to be totally dishonest, because they 
have no other possible way out. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that unemployment insurance is con- 
sidered as income for, say, taxation purposes. 
Is that correct? 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Therefore, if unemploy- 
ment insurance is considered as income, it 
should be included in the calculations. As an 
example, let’s say there are two fathers, both 
on unemployment insurance and’ receiving, 
say, $100 a week, and one has one child 
while the other has five children, I would 
think that the person who has five children 
would be subsidized either fully or partially 
for his children in the daycare centre, But it 
could well be that the other father, with only 
one child, may not be subsidized because— 


Mrs. Campbell: It doesn’t work out that 
way, as I' recall it. | can understand that kind 
of quid pro quo, but that is not the way it 
worked out, as I recall it. We went into this 
at the time—and it was astonishing to me how 
many people couldn’t qualify—in order to 


help the school which is desperately needed © 


in a place like St. James Town, which is, I 


suppose, at least the size of Wingham but ~ 


with a great many more problems than that 
community. 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, if I 
recall correctly, Mrs. Campbell did bring this 
to our attention in the estimates. 


Mrs. Campbell: At the time, and to Metro's 
attention, 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 
Mrs. Campbell: And I got no place. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Certainly if there are 
inequities, we would be prepared to take it 
up with the— 


Mrs. Campbell: In connection with this, do 
we have now any idea of the type of ques- 
tions which are going to be asked of these 
mothers, if they wish to have children in 
daycare? I think it’s rather important, because 
the questions themselves lead mothers not to 
want to be involved in some areas. I grant 
you there are many questions which are im- 
portant and have to be asked, but some of 
the very deeply personal questions I don’t see 
should be asked. They take something away 
from the dignity of a human being, and 


many of them just won't go along with it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, the 
assistance we provide is cost-shared by the 
federal government under the Canada Assist- 
ance Plan. In order to have as many resources 
available to maximize our programme, we do 
take advantage of it. There are some ongoing 
discussions. 

What the hon. member says is quite true 
that many feel that the existing formula is 
sometimes not suitable. If there is to be an- 
other type of formula, some sort of an income 
test or a mother’s test, again it has to be done 
with the approval of the federal government. 


Mrs. Campbell: I have inquired of the 
federal government and the best answer I 
can get is that they are concerned in a needs 
test basically with income and liabilities. I 
can find nothing anywhere which permits the 
kind of deeply personal question that is asked. 


What is the amount that is available to a 
daycare co-operative and how do you decide 
how much money they can have? Is it depen- 
dent upon the size of the community, the 
size of the group asking for itP Again, what 
are the financial criteria? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It is funded, I believe, 
on an 80-20 per cent basis. Is that correct, 
_Mr. McLellan? 


Mr. McLellan: Yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: If women are on welfare 
of one form or another and they get direct 


funding, they would have to provide 20 
per cent of the funding for the programme. 
Would it not seem that that might not be 
possible, since this is not something which 
is shared with the municipality? It is a direct 
funding from this ministry to parents for a 
co-op. How many parents, if they have a 
needs test, are going to be able to fund 20 
per cent of the costs? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: As the name implies, 
it is a parent co-op and there is a lot of 
voluntary input. Many have been operating 
now on their own without any help. I don't 
know how many there are in the province. 
I am just guessing, but I would think there 
must be several hundred. I know in the city 


of Hamilton alone there is quite a large 


number. 


I would think that, having operated before 
without any government assistance, now that 
we are prepared to fund them on an 80 per 
cent basis this would be of considerable 
assistance. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s understandable if 
the 20 per cent can be determined as service 
rather than cash. They would be employing 
staff. Is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, they would have 
to. They would be employing staff. 


Mrs. Campbell: There would be no fee in 
these cases? That is correct, is it not? 


Mr. McLellan: There would be— 


Mrs. Campbell: As I read the statement of 
the minister, it referred to no fee. 


Mr. McLellan: I believe the statement of 
the minister referred to a no-fee situation 
where parents would be operating the centre 
themselves without any hired staff. The posi- 
tion of the statement was that kind of opera- 
tion would not be licensed, but the majority 
of parent co-operatives do hire supervisors 
and provide the rest of the assistance through 
the parents. This does result in quite a low 
per diem cost because, by and large, there 
are also half-day operations without the costs 
of full-day staff and lunch-time and_ the 
meals. They are low-cost operations notwith- 
standing that there is usually at least one 
paid supervisor. 


Mrs. Campbell: Do I understand that there 
are two types? There is the type of co-op 
which has to be incorporated and there is 
the type—again, I would call it a co-op; per- 
haps that is not the correct terminology— 
where the parents simply get together; they 
don’t hire staff and they run the show com- 
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pletely on their own. What happens in that 
kind of case? 


Mr. McLellan: In that latter type of. case, 
Mrs. Campbell, they are, by and large, baby- 
sitting arrangements, perhaps two mornings 
a week, to give the mothers relief and the 
chance to shop and do other things. There 
are no fees charged because it is a co-opera- 
tive arrangement and we don’t enter the pic- 
ture in terms of incorporation or in terms of 
subsidy in any way. 


Mrs. Campbell: So if they need to rent 
space they are on their own? 


Mr. McLellan: Yes, that is correct. 


Mrs. Campbell: I see. If they wish to have 
any kind of funding they may do so by 


incorporation? 
Mr McLellan: Yes, that’s correct. 


Mrs. Campbell: In that case they would 
possibly have to pay rent and a qualified 
staff person. I would think those are probably 
the initial costs. Is that correct? 


Mr. McLellan: That is correct and in that 
event they would be subject to the licensing 
and the regulations. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. They would have to 
have—you get into the physical regulations 
and what happens to it? Would they be able 
to obtain a capital grant and on what basis? 


Mr. McLellan: Yes, they would be eligible 
for capital grants and under the programme 
announced by the provincial secretary, these 
grants would be 100 per cent. In most cases 
they would be relatively small to enable 
them to get started. They would be startup 
grants for renovation and preparation of 
facilities. 


Mrs. Campbell: Could I know what rela- 
tively small is? 


Mr. McLellan: I’m sorry, I didn’t hear that. 


Mrs. Campbell: Could I know what rela- 
tively small is? 


Mr. McLellan: That could range all the 
way from a few hundred to several thousand 
dollars. There is a great range on this kind 
of thing. Sometimes facilities need fairly ex- 
tensive renovations; sometimes quite minimal 
so I really couldn’t quote a figure on that. 


Mrs. Campbell: In making their applica- 
tion, I take it they have to indicate where 
they hope to have this place. If it is in a 
church basement, as many of them have 


been in the past—and I have forgotten the 
capital costs. I believe that one of the first 
ones—and if Mr. Anderson were here, he 
could correct me if ['m wrong—where Metro 
did a renovation of a church basement, ran 
to something like $80,000. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: For how many places? 
Mrs. Campbell: For the one church. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, but I mean— 

Mrs. Campbell: How many children? 
Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: I don’t recall the figure. 
It was on Cowan Ave. You see, I think when 
people are trying to make application, and 
when they have been told that all this is 
available, I should be able to go into my 
own riding to meet with my people and tell 
them how to go about it and what funding 
they can get. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We would be pleased 
to provide as much co-operation and assist- 
ance as possible, Mrs. Campbell. And if you 
could indicate to us the areas in your riding, 
we would have staff available from our 
children’s services bureau and to give you 
that assistance. 


Mrs. Campbell: Now, may I come back to 
this: Could you tell me whether Mini-Skools 
made representations to the task force? Or 
were they part of the task force? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Were Mini-Skools part 
of the task force? 


Mrs. Campbell: Were they either part of 
the task force or did they make any represen- 
tation to itP 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, I don’t believe that 
Mini-Skools were part of the task force. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
deep concern, as I expressed last night, about 
our inability to discuss the new announce- 
ment. I would just like to say that I am con- 
cerned about the fact that Mini-Skools, I am 
advised, presently have seven or eight schools 
in Ontario with an enrolment of 1,000 chil- 
dren. They are a national organization, with 
headquarters in Winnipeg. They fully sup- 
port the statement of the secretary, as against 
which the organizations involved in daycare, 
the Association for Early Childhood Educa- 
tion and others concerned with the quality 
of daycare, I should think, have expressed 
their very deep concerns to me; and I am 
sure I haven't been singled out in this Legis- 
lature for that kind of attention. 
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I wonder if it doesn’t strike someone here 
that this is a matter which has to be answered 
by the ministry in one form or another. I am 
not one, as I said before, to jump to con- 
clusions when it comes to something of this 
kind. But we have seen it in the develop- 
ment of nursing homes, and I suspect we 
will now see it in the development of the 
Mini-Skools. These schools, because the regu- 
lations have been lowered and presumably 
because they are a commercial operation, are 
very supportive of the provincial secretary's 
statement. I would like to know how we get 
to the point where we can, in effect, really 
bring together those two dichotomous groups 
and come to some judgement. 


Mr. Chairman: Mrs. Campbell, I would 
only say at this particular time that we had 
a pretty broad-ranging discussion in respect 
of the provincial secretary's statement in the 
House the other day. But there is no legisla- 
tion surrounding it, and I think it’s very 
unfair to ask the minister to go outside of 
the jurisdiction that’s been provided for him 
to deal with presently in these estimates; 
and to try to discuss with us today the matter 
of Mini-Skools and many other matters. 


I have read, just as you have, the state- 
ments by people in respect of these schools 
and their suggestions. But I would suggest 
to you today that I intend to rule out of 
order any further discussion with respect to 
the provincial secretary's statement until such 
time as we can have legislation and regula- 
tions that might provide us with the neces- 
sary information to discuss it. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, it would 
be with the greatest regret that I would have 
to appeal that ruling in view of the fact 
that we have already been discussing the 
regulations. We have been advised by the 
minister that the regulations will be changed 
during the summer and that they will apply 
to the matters in this vote. 


I have been put off enough by this attempt 
to keep this committee from getting the facts. 
I would tell you now that you cannot discuss 
it in part. It is before us because it will be 
changed by regulations this summer when 
we are no longer available to discuss the 
matter. 


It was clearly pointed out the other night 
that anything we discuss with the provincial 
secretary will be ex post facto. Therefore, if 
you are ruling in this way, I have to appeal 
that ruling. And I challenge it. 


Mr. Chairman: I suggest to you it’s very 
difficult as the chairman of this committee 
with specific estimates before us to rule on 


a matter that relates itself not to regulations, 
not to legislation, but merely a statement of 
the ministry. Maybe I am not fully aware of 
the situation that did take place, but it is a 
statement that has been changed on two or 
three occasions in the press since the time 
that the original statement was made to the 
Legislature. 


Under those circumstances, I would sug- 
gest to you that I cannot accept any further 
discussion on this particular item. I am sorry 
about that. It’s not my way of doing things, 
or wanting to do things. It’s a matter of a 
situation. 


I know that the minister would like to 
discuss these things if he had all of the 
information before him. He is unable to do 
so. I know that he is unable to do so, because 
he hasn’t got the regulations and the legis- 
lation. It is a ministerial statement rather 
than what we call in the Legislature reality 
coming to bear on a particular piece of legis- 
lation that has been approved by the Lieuten- 
ant Governor in Council or the Lieutenant 
Governor of the Province of Ontario. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, the minis- 
ter stated yesterday that he had to be respon- 
sible as part of the policy group, and it is 
the policy of this government. It is not just 
a simple announcement, it is policy. And it 
was on that basis that this committee was 
denied the opportunity to question Miss 
Stapleford yesterday and presumably it is on 
the basis— 


Well, Ill tell you, Mr. Chairman, this 
committee has functioned in a way, I sup- 
pose, that I should find i beguiling, be- 
cause I am a very interested reader of Eric 
Ambler, when I have an opportunity. Last 
night we put in request after request to ask 
Miss Stapleford for answers to those concerns 
of ours. She was not permitted to answer, 
because it was government policy. And today 
we find that she, presumably, has been 
whisked out of the city and will remain out 
of the city for 10 days. And now you say it 
isn’t government policy. 

It’s a very interesting thing, Mr. Chairman, 
but while the government tends to try to 
talk out of both sides of its mouth, I am 
afraid a chairman is not in a position to do 
that. Therefore, either I am going to be per- 
mitted to have some answers to these ques- 
tions on behalf of the people I serve or, if 
your ruling is a definite ruling, I challenge it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, if I may, 
with reference to Miss Stapleford, she had 
accepted quite some weeks ago—quite some 
time ago and this can be confirmed by her 
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office, Mrs. Campbell—to attend a conven- 
tion in Windsor, the city of Mr. Newman. 


Mr. B. Newman: Her first responsibility is 
to the committee. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: This is a Canadian 
Psychological Association meeting. She had 
accepted this quite some time ago. 


Mrs. Campbell: It wouldn’t have mattered, 
would it? She wouldn’t have been permitted 
to speak here anyway because it is a policy 
of government. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to have the answer to the question I put or 
I would like to have your ruling. 


Mr. Chairman: Mrs. Campbell, I am in this 
position. I have been charged with being 
appointed the chairman of the social develop- 
ment committee with specific estimates put 
before the Legislature— 


Mrs. Campbell: And you have my deepest 
sympathy, sir. 


Mr. Chairman: —with the estimates of the 
social development committee put before me; 
in this particular case, Mr. Brunelle’s esti- 
mates. I regret he doesn’t have all the 
answers. I regret no one on the staff has all 
the answers at the present time. 


Mrs. Campbell: Or is permitted to answer. 


Mr. Chairman: Just a moment. Because of 
the instances I put before you and there is 
neither legislation nor regulation surrounding 
any statement by another minister of the 
Crown, I suggest to you it might be more 
properly discussed under her particular esti- 
mates when they are put before the Legis- 
lature or a committee of the Legislature. I 
believe we are in a position today in which I 
can't accept, as the chairman, the discussion 
of matters outside the estimates which have 
been put before me as the chairman of this 
particular committee at this time. Therefore, 
I would have to rule out of order any dis- 
cussion on ministerial statements outside the 
area of the estimates and I so rule. 


Mrs. Campbell: I challenge your ruling. 


Mr. M. Gaunt (Huron-Bruce): Mr. Chair- 
man, on a point of information; I wasn’t 
here last night so I don’t know what went 
on. The minister and the people associated 
with the ministry may not have all the an- 
swers in connection with this particular pro- 
gramme but surely the estimates associated 
with this ministry are spent on the basis of 
carrying out policy which is announced 
within the ministry. 
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As I understood the minister's statement 
in the House, it was policy related directly 
to this ministry. Is that not so? That was my 
understanding of it. Surely, it is quite proper 
to discuss matters of policy directly related 
to this ministry under the spending estimates 
of the ministry Is it not? I had always under- 
stood that, sir. 


Mr. Martel: They just formulate policy. 
The actual implementation of that policy 
comes under the individual ministry. 


Mr. Chairman: This is not a matter of dis- 
cussing policy— 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s right. 


Mr. Chairman: If we were discussing 
policy we would be in another particular 
field. We would be discussing an Act or 
regulations relative to this particular de- 
partment. We are not discussing these things 
at the present time. What has been suggested 
and was discussed last evening was a minis- 
terial policy announced by the Provincial 
Secretary for Social Development without 
further statements being made by the par- 
ticular ministry in question. 


Mrs. Campbell: On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, your ruling has been challenged. 
I think it is inappropriate for your speech 
following that, if I may point that out. 


Mr. B. Newman: Put the question. 


Mr. Apps: Mr. Chairman, before you do 


that, I am sorry I had to go away for a little 
while. What is the problem? 


Mr. B. Newman: Let’s not stall. 


Mr. Martel: Bernt mixed up the cue to go 
out and get some members. He is going now, 
Syl. 

Mrs. Campbell: Put the question. You can’t 
stall to get people in here, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. B. Newman: There are no division 
bells or anything. You have to put the ques- 
tion now. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s right. 
Mr. Apps: I think you can discuss it. 


Mrs. Campbell: No, you can’t discuss a 
challenge to the Chair. 


Mr. B. Newman: No. 


Mr. Chairman: We are in no different 
position from when we are in the House, 
dealing with matters which reflect on policy 
or on the estimates. 
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Mr. Martel: Will you put the vote? 


Mrs. Campbell: Will you put the vote and 
stop waiting for your Tory members? 


Mr. Chairman: We will have the vote in 
15 minutes. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, that is out- 
rageous. 


Mr. Chairman: It is no more outrageous 
that the three-quarters— 


Mr. Stokes: What gives you the authority 
for that? 


Mr. Martel: Is that a new rule you just 
made up? You tell me. Is that a new rule? 


Mrs. Campbell: This gets more like Eric 
Ambler every minute. Where is the spy in 
this camp? 


Mr. Chairman: We are in no different posi- 
tion in this committee from when we are in 
the Legislature. 


Mrs. Campbell: You cannot do this in the 
House, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: We are dealing with the 
estimates— 


Mrs. Campbell: In the Legislature you 
cannot stall a challenge. 


Mr. Chairman: No, the bells ring in the 
Legislature and we don’t have the bells. 


Mr. B. Newman: You didn’t call for a 
voice vote, so you can’t come along and 
adjourn it. If there was a voice vote, then 
you could have said there what you did say. 


Mr. Martel: You can’t make new rules as 
you go along. Come on! 


Mrs. Campbell: No. 


Mr. O. F. Villeneuve (Glengarry): It is 
quite all right. He has made a ruling. 


Mrs. Campbell: And I have challenged it. 


Mr. Martel: She has challenged your rul- 
ing. What do you do now? 


Mr. Villeneuve: We will have a vote in 
15 minutes. 


Mrs. Campbell: Why 15 minutes? 


Mr. Martel: On what ruling do you make 
that? 


Mr. Villeneuve: He’s the chairman who 


says this. 
Mr. Stokes: He is not God. 


Mr. Villeneuve: He doesn’t have to be, 
but he happens to be chairman of this com- 
mittee. 


Mrs. Campbell: Perhaps he had better get 
the Speaker of the House then or the Clerk 
or someone. 


Mr. Chairman: Well, make it five. 


Mr. Martel: You mean you have taken 
enough time for the whip to go out and 
round up some bodies. Isn’t that it? 


Mr. Chairman: No, I didn’t say that. 


Mr. Martel: You didn’t have to say it. 
It’s obvious. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, Mr. Chairman, I 
will then adjourn. 


Mr. Gaunt: Let’s vote right now, Mr. 
Chairman, and get on with it. 


Mr. Chairman: We will vote as soon as 
possible. 


Mr. Stokes: As soon as you have enough 
members to support you. 


Mrs. Campbell: This is a further contempt 
of the opposition. 


Mr. Martel: I move the adjournment of 
the debate— 


Mr. Gaunt: Adjournment of the committee. 


Mr. Martel: —of the committee until 3 
o'clock tomorrow afternoon. Put that one in 
your pipe and smoke it. 


Mr. Chairman: All those 
adjournment? 


in favour of 


Mrs. Campbell: We have to adjourn. 
Mr. Chairman: Those opposed? 


Mr. Martel: Three. Too bad, boys. If you 
want to play games, we can all play games. 


Mr. J. Riddell (Huron): Do you mean my 
trip down here was for nothing? 


The committee adjourned at 3:40 o’clock, 
p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


The committee met at 3:15 o’clock p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF COMMUNITY 
AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


(continued) 
On vote 2603: 


Mr. Chairman: We have a quorum. I'll call 
the meeting to order. If it meets with your 
approval, the minister has a statement he 
would like to make. 


Hon. R. Brunelle (Minister of Community 
and Social Services): Mr. Chairman, this con- 
cerns the— 


Mr. E. W. Martel (Sudbury East): Can you 
give us a copy of the report? 


Mr. Chairman: Order. 
Mr. Martel: No? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I have copies of the 
statement here, Mr. Chairman. 


I thought in view of the interest in day 
care and the fact we are expanding the pro- 
gramme substantially, that I would establish 
an advisory council on day care. 


I am pleased to announce it is my intention 
to appoint an advisory council on day care. 
It is clear the supervised day care of children 
outside the home has become one of the 
most rapidly growing and certainly one of 
the most important programmes in our com- 
munities. 

The care, education and protection of 
children is a central concern in our system 
of values and is vital to the well-being of our 
society. 

As our social system changes, and as the 
needs and expectations of families for super- 
vised day care increases, it becomes increas- 
ingly necessary for government to undertake 
a leadership role not only in funding, but 
also in the assurance of adequate standards 
and in the development of new approaches. 


It is therefore timely to appoint an advis- 


ory council on day care, and the function of 


the council will be to advise me with respect 
to daycare standards and programmes. This 
will involve both reviewing proposals brought 
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forward from groups and individuals in the 
community, and also the development by the 
council itself of proposals for my considera- 
tion. 


The council will be organized in such a 
way that it will be open to receiving briefs 
and submissions, as well as arranging per- 
sonal meetings with organizations and indi- 
viduals interested in day care. 

In view of the rapid developments now 
occurring in this field, I am most anxious to 
have the advisory council in operation, and 
I expect to announce the names of those to 
be appointed in the very near future. The 
council will comprise representation from the 
many sectors of the community involved in 
day care, including the major voluntary 
groups, the private sector, municipalities, the 
provincial associations, the co-op councils, 
and others. I should include here, of course, 
native groups. All those who have an interest 
in day care will be included. . 

The new advisory council will welcome 
representation from all segments of the com- 
munity on all subjects regarding daycare 
programmes. 


Mr. Martel: It sounds like the umbrella I 
was talking about the other night, Mr. Minis- 
ter. Just remotely. ‘ 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We have an advisory 
ceuncil on aging; we have an advisory coun- 
cil on vocational rehabilitation services; we 
have one on geriatrics. We do believe that 
this would be very helpful to involve all the 
organizations that have an interest in day 
care. 


Mr. Martel: There is only one thing miss- 
ing from it—just on a cursory glance. Will 
it also have the responsibility to see that an 
integrated system of day care is developed 
right across Ontario? For example, if there 
is an area that doesn’t move ahead and the 
council recognizes that the need is there to 
see that a comprehensive daycare system, 
involving a variety of day care, is being 
developed right across the province in a 
comprehensive manner, will they have the 
responsibility to draw that to your attention 
to see what influence the government can 
bring to bear to ensure that there is estab- 
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lishment? That is what I was talking about 
the other night when I meant an umbrella 
not only to oversee legislation, but to ensure 
that it is developed adequately and properly 
across the province. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, I think 
it’s a good suggestion and certainly we would 
be pleased to consider it. We are certainly 
open for suggestions. 


Mr. Martel: I am delighted. 


Mrs. M. Campbell (St. George): Mr. Chair- 
man, may I say that I welcome this statement 
and I trust that there will be on the council 
someone from the early childhood type of 
concern. I don’t see that the committee, 
whose membership I now have, that reported 
on this matter had too much input so far as 
the membership was concerned in the area 
of day care. 

I think it’s unfortunate that this was 
apparently so. I think with one exception they 
were mostly people who were not primarily 
involved in that field. So I hope that that 
would be considered when the advisory coun- 
cil is set up. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, last evenin 
I was trying to pursue a matter. It was oaks 
out of order, but since that time I have had 
the opportunity to obtain some further infor- 
mation and I now wish to direct my ques- 
tions to the present operation of the many 
schools in the Metropolitan Toronto area. I 
believe my information is accurate that this 
ministry ‘ices have subsidies for this opera- 
tion via the municipalities and their agree- 
ments. I wonder if the minister would explain 
to me—my information is they have consis- 
tently run over the regulations so far as the 
ratios are concerned and they were most 
anxious to have the ratios changed. I wonder 
what the procedure is if daycare facilities do 
not abide by the regulations; what are the 
procedures either to ensure they do or to 
ensure they no longer continue the practice? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —Mr. Chairman, Mrs. 
Campbell knows they have to be licensed— 


Mrs. Campbell: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —and they have to con- 
form to our regulations. If they do not we 
have the authority to cancel the licence; of 
course, we give them proper notice and as 
a last resort, we do this. 


Mrs. Campbell: Could I ascertain from the 
minister whether, under this programme, 


these seven schools in Metropolitan Toronto 
have not honoured our regulations but have 


_ continued to be licensed? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Are you familiar, Mr. 
McLellan with the seven schools in question? 


Mr. G. McLellan (Executive Director, 
Social Services): With reference to the seven 
Mini-Skools, I believe they all now have full 
licences. The new school on Sheppard Ave.— 
which is the largest daycare operation in On- 
tario, I believe, with about 300 enrolments— 
had an interim licence for a period of time 
while the standards were being brought to 
the point of meeting the regulations. This, in 
my understanding, has now occurred. Part 
of the difficulty, of course, at Mini-Skools was 
starting an operation as large and complex as 
a centre like that and they did have staff 
difficulties for a period of time. My under- 
standing is this has now been resolved. 


Mrs. Campbell: Are they now engaging the 
services of people trained in the field to 
handle these children, to look after them? 


Mr. McLellan: Yes, I believe so. I under- 
stand, Mrs. Campbell, they have had trained 
people from the beginning, a certain number 
of trained people, but now the staff qualifica- 
tions and so on are adequate. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I have been 
informed that the babies are on the second 
floor; on one occasion there were nine of 
them in the care of two persons and a child 
rang a fire alarm. Fortunately there wasn’t 
a fire but it became apparent that in those 
circumstances two people would not have 
been able to get those nine children out from 
the second floor. Mr. Chairman, this is the 
kind of thing which concerns me and I 
wonder if there is any comment from the 
minister since I presume that under the new 
regulations they would be able to have two 
people to eight babies, if I am correct, still 
on the second-floor operation? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: These are babies up to 
18 months of age and the present ratio is one 
staff to 3% children; the proposed ratio will 
be one staff to four children which is a very 
moderate— 


Mrs. Campbell: I presume it would then be 
two to eight, or isn’t that right? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, that’s right. Two 
to eight, that’s right. 


Mrs. Campbell: I draw that to the minis- 
ter’s attention— 
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Hon.’ Mr. Brunelle: And that’s the mini- 
mum. If they want to have more staff they 
can do so. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, but this is a chain 
operation, I believe, originating in Manitoba. 
Is it not? 


Mr. Martel: Could you tell me who’s on 
the board? 


Mrs. Campbell: I know the president is the 
former Minister of Education in the Tory 
government in Manitoba. 


Mr. Martel: What’s his name? One Walter 
Weir? 


Mrs. Campbell: John Christianson. 


Mr. Martel: Isn’t one Walter Weir, the for- 
mer Premier of Manitoba, also on the board? 


Mrs, Campbell: I don’t know. 


Mr. Martel: And that’s one of the reasons 
why, of course, I’m convinced that the ratios 
were raised. 


Mrs. Campbell: Exactly. 


Mr. Martel: Because without increasing 
staff at all, increasing the ratio that now exists, 
for two to four-year-olds, from 11 to 14 to 
one will mean an increase in profit to the 
operators of somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of $9,547,000, without adding one additional 
staff member. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, the 
ratios were not changed to accommodate pri- 
vate enterprise. 


Mr. Martel? Well, I tell you it’s disgraceful. 
What? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: They were not changed 
to accommodate private enterprise. 


Mr. Martel: It certainly was. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: They were changed! be- 
cause it was felt that they could! be increased, 
as indicated in the statement, without lower- 
ing the standards. 


Mr, Martel: It can’t be and you know it. 


_ Mrs, Campbell: Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
whether anyone in the ministry can answer 
Ake question whether the Mini-Skools have 
‘requested from time to time to eliminate the 
Kitchens in their programme and to go to 
catering services, in order to provide more 
‘space for the care of more children? Is there 


anyone who can tell me whether that was 
their position? 


Mr. McLellan: Not to our knowledge, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mrs. Campbell: I see. There is no one 
present from the ministry who could answer 
that, I assume? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: As indicated, Mrs. 
Campbell, it’s to provide more flexibility in 
our programmes. Where it’s more economical 
and preferable to cater, this will be done. The 
whole thrust of this new programme is to 
provide more flexibility and— 


Mr. Martel: More income. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Pardon? 

Mr. Martel: More income. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, more funds. Yes. 


Mr. Martel: More income for the private 
operators. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, no. 


Miss D. Crittenden (Deputy Minister): Mr. 
Chairman, when Mrs. Campbell asked if there 
was anyone in the ministry who could! answer 
that question, the assistant director is with us 
and she says that it has not, to her knowledge, 
come up. I would like you to know that we 
have the assistant director with us. 


Mrs. Campbell: Thank you. Mr. Chairman, 
one more question: Is it not a fact that, while 
at the beginning of the operation of these 
schools the staff was trained staff, there has 
been some change in this policy and that it 
isn’t felt so necessary to have trained staff, 
in accordance with the policy statement of 
the provincial secretary? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: My understanding is 
that certainly the trained staff are very neces- 
sary, but where it is, say, after hours and 
where parents will be more involved, the 
voluntary segment, there is no intention to 
lower the standards. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, then, Mr. Chairman, 
may I take it that any suggestion in the state- 
ment that it is not a requirement to have 
trained staff only applies to those cases where 
there would be parents, and not to cases such 
as the Mini-Skool operation? I just want a 
clarification of the minister's statement. 


Miss Crittenden: It could be a vane of 
qualifications. A primary certificate of a school 
teacher at present has not been acceptable. 
There are other child-care certificates that are 
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recognized in other jurisdictions as acceptable. 
There would be a variety of qualifications but 
not lessening of standards. 


Mrs. Campbell: This is now interesting be- 
cause perhaps, then, I misread the statement 
of the secretary in that area and I’m glad to 
be corrected on it if that is the case. If the 
director is here, could she advise about 
whether or not there have been problems 
with overcrowding and with larger teacher- 
child ratios in this area than is presently 
allowed? 


Mrs, J. Stevenson (Assistant Director, Pro- 
gramme Development, Day Nurseries Branch): 
This was one of the difficulties— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mrs. Stevenson is the 
assistant director. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, I know. 


Mrs. Stevenson: This was one of the diffi- 
culties that we were encountering and, there- 
fore, were in touch with the particular nur- 
series. This was one of the reasons that, for 
the time being, conditional licences were 
issued which now have been brought up to a 
clear licence because, when our staff visited, 
they were back up to the number of staff 
required for the children attending. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, in this case, 
are they still advised in advance as to when 
any inspection will be made of these schools? 


Mrs. Stevenson: No, they are not. 


Mrs. Campbell: And could you tell us how 
long it took to have them brought up to 
standard? 


Mrs. Stevenson: Usually the conditional 
licences are issued on a temporary basis, 
under agreement with the people who receive 
the licences, up to when they think they can 
comply. I believe in these cases it was about 
three months, but there were visits made in 
that intervening period. 


Mrs. Campbell: And are the records that 
you get from these schools, records of enrol- 
ment or records of attendance? 


Mrs. Stevenson: Both. 


Mrs. Campbell: Both. Thank you. And are 
the standards that they’re at now, the present 
standards or those contemplated in the 
change? 


Mrs. Stevenson: The standards that we 
have at the moment. 


Mrs. Campbell: I have no further ques- 
tions on that item. 


Mr. Martel: I have only two, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. 


Mr. Martel: How many nurseries are estab- 
lished under the change which came in a 
year or so ago allowing five children un- 
related to the mother who might be in the 
house? How many such nurseries have been 


established? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: How many nurseries 
have been established? 


Mr. Martel: Yes, there was a change about 
a year ago, a year and a half ago, which 
allowed for nurseries to develop. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: My understanding is 
that where there are fewer than five children, 
or up to five children, it is not a day nursery. 


Mrs. 
nursery. 


Stevenson: They are not a day 


Mr. Martel: Do you know how many of 
those might have been established, though? 
Have you any idea? 


Mrs. Stevenson: No, this is not a regulated 
service; therefore, many numbers of .these 
could exist as private-home day care. But 
we do have some which are supervised be- 
cause a fee for service is arranged for. chil- 
dren of families in need in those that have 
supervision either from a municipality or an 
approved agency. In those there are 345 
children who are being subsidized but there 
could be many others. | 


Mr. Martel: My understanding is there are 
quite a number and there are quite a number 
established on which some pressures have 
been brought to bear to have FBA mothers, 
in fact, look after them. I wonder under such 
circumstances if that statement is correct; I 
don’t know if it is. To what benefit to the 
children is such a situation? We don’t know 
(a) how many and (b) if the quality of what 
is being offered is good. I worry about that. 
We have no handle on it and it could lead 
to rather devastating results. 


Mrs. Stevenson: If there is a family bene- 
fits person providing a private-home daycare 
service, in which a subsidized child is being 
cared for, this would be a supervised home, 
and therefore be meeting the standards re- 
quired by the municipality or by the ap- 
proved agency. 
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Mr. Martel: You have checked into some 
of them? 


Mrs. Stevenson: The municipalities that 
have private-home day care, and those agen- 
cies that have private-home day care, have 
home visitors who do this. 


Mr. Martel: My understanding is there 
are some problems with it, but I don’t have a 
handle on it, you know. I am wondering how 
the ministry, in those areas where there is 
no subsidy going in, knows what the benefits 
are to the kids involved in such places. Are 
they good, are they bad, or are they just 
indifferent, or what? It bothers me. I am sure 


-it should bother the ministry staff too. To 


some degree, we should know what is going 
on. I just leave that for the ministry to con- 
sider. I'm sure it could have devastating 
results in some instances. We just don’t know 
what is going on. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, the 
member makes a good point. We certainly 
think it is an area that we would be prepared 
to consider to assess the— 


Mr. Martel: Just some type of assessment 
of it. The other point, very briefly. I don’t 
want to deal at length again with the figures. 
But, Mr. Minister, I did some rough calcula- 
tions on ratios from the two to four age 
group. It is going to be increased from 11 
to 14; which means you'll take in three more 
kids without an increase in staff, which is 
an increase of about 27 per cent. You can 
divide that 27 per cent into some 27,000 kids 
in private-home profit-making daycare cen- 
tres. We are talking about 7,000 children— 
7,344 possibly. In the aggregate for the two- 
to-four, at about $25 per week for 52 weeks 
a year—what we are doing by the increase 
in ratios, means increased profits to those 
day nurseries, and without their increasing 
staff, in the neighbourhood of $9,547,000. 


I wonder because I looked at the figures 
of other groups who are concerned about 
that age group. When I see a ratio of 1 to 
14, Mr. Minister, for children two to four, I 
don’t care how you are—my experience as a 
teacher indicates to me that there is no one 
who can look after 14 kiddies between two 
to four years of age. Fourteen. There is just 
not one person that I know of who can 


| handle that many. 


If it is just profit motive that has caused 
the ministry to alter its position it is a pretty 


_ shocking bit of chicanery. I defy anyone on 


_ your staff, or anyone who’s dealt with chil- 


dren, to tell me that one person can handle 


14 kids between the ages of two and four 
adequately. I just defy them to come 
forward. 


Mr. B. Newman (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Parents have difficulty with just three chil- 
dren. 


Mr. Martel: I defy anyone to say that they 
can handle a ratio of 1 to 14 and it not be 
merely an effort to babysit kids. That’s what 
it’s going to boil down to. 


Mrs. Campbell: Exactly. 


Mr. Martel: That’s what it’s going to boil 
down to. And there is no one—no one— 


Mr. E. M. Havrot (Timiskaming): Have 
you tried it, Elie? Have you tried it? 


Mr. Martel: I've had classes. I’ve taught 
school and I’ve had kindergarten. 


Mr. Havrot: Babysitting. Have you tried 
babysitting? 


Mr. Martel: Yes. 
Mr. Havrot: You have? 


Mr. Martel: Try babysitting 14 of them 
from ages of two to four. Just two to four— 
14 of them by one person. 


Mr. Havrot: Yes, so what is wrong with 
that? 


Mr. Martel: Do you think it can be done— 
adequately? 


Mr. Havrot: I don’t know, have you tried 
it? 


Mr. Martel: I think I told you before— 


Mrs. Campbell: No way it can be done 
adequately. 


Mr. Martel: —and they are not all in the 
two- to four-year old range. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Are you speaking about 
half-day or full-day, Mr. Martel? 


Mr. Martel: I don’t care which. I really 
don’t care which. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The reason is, for the 
full day, two to four years the present ratio 
is 8 to 1, and the proposed 12 to 1. 


Mr. Martel: Well, no one can look after 
that many, Mr. Minister, and do a job of 
what day nurseries are supposed to do. They 
just don’t have the skills or the time. You're 
talking about kids two to four years of age; 
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youre not talking about five- and six-year- 
olds who in a natural junior kindergarten at 
that age have difficulty with those numbers. 
Imagine two to four years of age with those 
numbers. It’s ridiculous. Cut it any way you 
want, it’s just impossible. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: But this is the mini- 
mum. 


Mr. Martel: You and I know full well that 
every day nursery is going to get 12 in there 
come hell or high water. Well be lucky if 
it’s even a good babysitting institution. 


Mrs. Campbell: Does the minister realize 
that when you have staggered staff hours, say 
7 a.m. to 3 p.m. and 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., dur- 
ing the period between 7 a.m and 10 a.m. 
and 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. you may have double 
that quantity of children in the hands of 
one person? I would urge the minister at 
least to look at this situation to ensure that 
this does not happen. But my information is 
that it is happening. 

I know that throughout this discussion on 
day care I have been both sharp and abra- 
sive. But I would like the minister to under- 
stand that it is as a result of my very real 
and deep concern for the care of these 
children, particularly when I know it’s pro- 
jected that one chain will have 25 of these 
outlets in the province and I call them that 
advisedly. My information is that they have 
a chain in Georgia and a chain in Texas. My 
information does not agree with the. informa- 
tion I have received from the ministry, and 
I am concerned about that. 


Mr. Martel: Almost a sausage factory. 


Mrs. Campbell: I am told from those who 
have been engaged in the training for these 
positions that that is the toughest age group 
of all to look after. Does this mean that we 
are no longer concerned about early child- 
hood training? Are we throwing it aside? Are 
we discarding it? I suspect education will be 
discarding the early learning type of experi- 
ence in our schools because it’s cheaper not 
to have that kind of training for children. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, I would 
say to Mrs. Campbell that certainly we are 
just as concerned as you are about the proper 
care and standards for the children. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, there are 
many people in Ontario today—I know there 
are some in the government side and _per- 
haps on other sides—who believe that it 
doesn’t require much training to look after 
children. I would hope that that isn’t the way 
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the ministry feels about this situation. It’s 
awfully important. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I wanted 
to engage in a little dialogue with the minis- 
ter concerning the meetings that he held in 
Windsor in the early part of the year. A 
whole series of presentations were made to 
the social development committee. Some of 
them are directly involved in the items under 
discussion here now. I wanted to ask of the 
minister some of the recommendations made 
by the group, what action has been taken 
on the part of the ministry? I am going to 
concern myself with those in the mentally 
retarded group dealing with day care. They 
mention in their brief dealing with the day 
nurseries branch: 


In our pre-school programme we have 
a number of children over six years of age 
who, for a variety of reasons, do not meet 
the criteria for admission to the school for 
retarded children operated by the local 
board of education. To meet our costs over 
and above the 80 per cent operating grant 
supplied by the branch, we find it neces- 
sary to charge parents of these children a 
tuition fee and a transportation fee. [And 
their suggestion is:] We suggest that the 
associations be allowed an_ additional 
amount equal to the 20 per cent for each 
child over six years of age enrolled in the 
pre-school programme so that the parents 
of these children do not have to pay in 
addition to their school taxes. An alterna- 
tive suggestion would be to have the board 
of education purchase services for these 


children. 
What action has the ministry taken on that? — 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, this — 
question came up during our estimates and I 
have indicated that I believe that we should 
be funding development centres 100 per cent. 
I indicated that I am 99 per cent sure that 
we will be able to do so. There is no doubt 
that with handicapped children, especially 
mentally retarded, the earlier that they can 
be looked after the more their chances of 
being rehabilitated in life. I would like to 
see from the very beginning up until school 
age—whatever age that is in the educational 
system, four or five years of age, that they 
become part of the educational programme 
—that they be funded through our ministry. 


Mr. B. Newman: One hundred per cent. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: But from the school 
age, whatever that age, that they be funded 
the same as if they are normal. The parents 
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would pay the same taxes and so forth. And 
I am optimistic that this will come about, Mr. 
Newman. 


Mr. B. Newman: Can you foresee that be- 
ing put into effect within a year? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, I would say during 
this current year. Hopefully, since it con- 
cerns children, it would probably demand a 
very, very high priority. 


Mr. B. Newman: The second point that I 
wanted to raise, and that was point 3 in their 
brief, is the present Day Nurseries Act and 
regulations. Under regulations 12(1)(c) and 
12(2) regarding staff it states: 


Staff must have specialized knowledge 
and adequate experience in the methods of 
child guidance suited to the ages of the 
children supervised. 


Now, their recommendation to you is that 
the branch clarify the specialized knowledge 
and adequate experience required, because 
that leaves them in a vacuum. What do you 
mean by specialized knowledge and adequate 
experience? They don’t know the definition or 
the meaning of that. That is quite a concern 
as far as staff are concerned. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That is the regulations 
12— 


Mr. B. Newman: Regulations 12(1)(c) and 
12(2). 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —dealing with the quali- 
fications of staff? 


Mr. B. Newman: What do you refer to as 
specialized knowledge and what do you mean 
by adequate experience, because this has a 
direct bearing as far as the operation of the 
nurseries? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mrs. Stevenson. 


Mrs. Stevenson: The specialized knowledge 
would infer some training, and adequate ex- 
perience would be experience in the field 
either obtained during the years of training 
or as a person worked in day care or nursery 
school or a similar type of operation. To be 
more specific might jeopardize the way in 
which that could be interpreted for those 
parts of the province that do not have access 
to the specific type of training that we might 
quote. 


Therefore, in some parts of northern On- 
tario or places where early childhood educa- 
tion courses are not as easily accessible, or 
where we might not find groups of people 


who have come from other parts of the 
country or even overseas with appropriate 
training, a group would not be found. 


\It would be too bad to exclude a group 
from starting an operation if they could! find 
someone who had training other than a 
diploma in early childhood education, as we 
know it in the Province of Ontario. If the 
training didn’t seem sufficient, they might be 
expected to work under a conditional licence 
based on whether or not these persons had 
access to a course, and that as soon as they 
could, they would enrol. 


Mr. B. Newman: When you made mention 
of specialized knowledge you said “some 
knowledge.” What did you refer to by “some” 
knowledge? Some knowledge of what? 


Mrs. Stevenson: Child care; early child- 
hood education. 


Mr. B. Newman: Do you have a specific 
curriculum or guidelines that they must fol- 
low, so that they would know whether they 
fall in the category of specialized knowledge? 


Mrs. Stevenson: We rely on the variety of 
courses that are available that people might 
have accomplished. 


Mr. B. Newman: All right. That's satis- 
factory. 


Mrs. Campbell: Could I ask one question? 
Would that include the General Electric pro- 
gramme of six weeks? 


Mrs, Stevenson: No. 


Mr. B. Newman: The next recommendation 
presented to you, Mr. Minister, at that meet- 
ing was: “An approved corporation may: in- 
clude as an operating cost for subsidy pur- 
poses an amount up to a maximum of $1 per 
day for each child for transportation costs, 
and where the corporation anticipates that 
costs will exceed the $1 limit, the branch may 
approve the excess to qualify for subsidy.” It 
should be noted that with the increase in the 
minimum wage, the increase in the cost of 
gasoline and so forth that $1 per day allow- 
ance is unlikely to be adequate. 

They suggest that, in addition to this, when 
a pre-school programme such as theirs oper- 
ates vehicles for transportation purposes that 
the initial cost of the vehicles, or the replace- 
ment costs, qualify for the 80 per cent sub- 
sidy under the capital grant for pre-schools. 
What action is going to be taken on that? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Again, Mr, Chairman, 
we're in support of increased assistance in the 
transportation. 
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Mr. B. Newman: In other words, your 
answer to the first question that I asked you 
follows through. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That’s right. 


Mr. B. Newman: You are concerned and 
you hope within the coming year to be able 
to completely fund that type of programme? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That’s true. 


Mr. B. Newman: Right. Thank you, Mr. 
Minister. 

The next question I wanted to ask you 
concerns family benefits to those who are in- 
volved—retarded children over 18 years of 
age. As of April 1 they will be permitted 
extra earnings of up to $50. In view of the 
increasing inflation and increased minimum 
wage levels we are of the opinion that $50 
is a very small amount. 

They recommend that trainees be permitted 
to earn at the current rate which is $2 per 
hour minimum wage based on a 40-hour week 
and that these earnings be accepted as’ per- 
missible income under the Family Benefits 
Act. 

'The maximum income per month of an in- 
dividual would be calculated as follows now: 
Your present maximum benefit for boarding 
is $140; for renting it’s $170. The maximum 
permissible income would be the difference 
between that $140 and the minimum wage 
(160 hours a month at $2) of $320, at least 
$180 a month. In that way, their present 
benefits and their earnings of $180 would be 
the equivalent of the minimum wage of 160 
hours a month at $2 an hour. 


Hon, .Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, there 
are..a.couple of things I'd like to say. Cer- 
tainly, there’s no doubt that with inflation and 
rising costs, the ceiling on earning exemp- 
tions of $50, which was formerly $24, is in- 
adequate. We intend to raise it, maybe to 
double it. Or—as you know the present scale 
is, you can earn up to $50 and then you are 
allowed to keep 75 per cent which is quite 
a high tax—what we may do is change that 
percentage, maybe keep the $50 ceiling and 
only tax the balance at 50 per cent. There is 
also the GAINS programme. Many of the 
handicapped will be eligible for GAINS, 
which will give them a substantial— 


Mr. B. Newman: What they are really ask- 
ing for, Mr. Minister— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Is to continue working. 


Mr. B. Newman: —is that the person gets at 
least the minimum wage were he working. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It is a very constructive 
proposition and it is an easy one to imple- 
ment, because we know how many we are 
dealing with, those who are in sheltered 
workshops. So it is one that we will be imple- 
menting. We will be making changes in the 
near future. 


Mr. B. Newman: Are you planning then 
to make their permissible earnings the equiv- 
alent of the difference between what you give 
them under the family benefits programme 
and what they could have earned were they 
to work on the minimum wage for 40 hours 
a week, four weeks of the month, 160 hours 
a month? At $2 an hour that would be $320 
were they to work at the minimum wage. In 
this coming year, are you going to permit 
them to earn up to $180 a month if they 
receive $140 family benefits, so that the total] 
of the two is the equivalent of the minimum 
wage for the month? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: As I indicated earlier, 
Mr. Chairman, this is one of the first priori- 
ties. We definitely will be making changes to 
allow them to keep more of their earnings. I 
don’t know the details enough to say, as you 
are suggesting, whether it will be the equiv- 
alent of at least the minimum wage. 


Mr. B. Newman: I hope, Mr. Minister, 
that you would take it very seriously. You 
and your staff are certainly aware of the 
problem and anything that we can do to 
alleviate difficulties certainly should be done. 
Another point they make, under vocational 
rehabilitation, is that persons who request 
vocational rehabilitation services in Windsor 
are required to wait 11 to 12 months before 
obtaining assistance from the local office. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Eleven to 12 months? 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, this is their com- 
ment. This was in the brief presented to you. 
They recommend that this situation be inves- 
tigated and that steps be taken to improve 
delivery of this service immediately. Have you 
looked into this, back in my community? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: On the average, I be- 
lieve it’s somewhere around three to four 
months. Mr. Sohn is former director of the 
vocational rehabilitation branch. We have 
added more counsellors and we hope to be 
able to shorten the waiting period. 


Mr. B. Newman: Well, shorten it sub- 
stantially, Mr. Minister, because if what they 
say in their brief is factual it certainly doesn’t 
speak well if an individual has to wait 11 to 
12 months. 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I entirely agree with 
you. 


Mr. B. Newman: You may have to wait be- 
yond the point of no return, and then re- 
habilitation cannot be as effective as all of 
us would like to see it being as far as the 
individual is concerned. 


They also make mention in their second 
recommendation under vocational rehabilita- 
tion—Mr. Chairman, don’t worry, I am not 
going to go over everything in here, just the 
points that are directly involved with the 
group and were presented to the minister 
when they had the meetings in Windsor, 
which, by the way, I thought were extremely 
fruitful. I think it was a good idea. I think it 
gave the community an opportunity to not 
only see who pulls the strings here in To- 
ronto but also to make some type of input. 


However, as I made mention to the gather- 
ing when I was there, we hoped that a lot of 
the recommendations that have been made 
by the many organizations wouldn’t fall on 
deaf ears, but would be implemented. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, they are. And we 
are following through. I’d like to say to Mr. 
Newman, through you, Mr. Chairman, that we 
have communicated with all the groups and 
we have some ongoing discussions, for in- 
stance, with the group of Alpha, the physi- 
cally disabled, and there are some concrete 
steps being taken to bring about housing for 
the physically disabled. 


Mr. B. Newman: I met with them on a 
personal basis also, Mr. Minister, after you 
people had met with the various groups, and 
they likewise have given me substantial in- 
formation as to their problems and_ their 
concerns. 


Now. the second point I wanted to make 
under vocational rehabilitation, Mr. Chair- 
man, was that present plans to phase down 
large institutions have put a large responsi- 
bility on local associations to provide im- 
proved community-based programmes. If the 
local associations are to meet this responsi- 
bility, they must have increased financial 
assistance to meet the ever-increasing capital 
costs. 

Recently, the Windsor Association for the 
Mentally Retarded purchased an old _ build- 
ing for $90,000. Approximately $40.000 was 
spent on renovations, and as the capital grant 
is 25 per cent, this meant they had to raise 
$97,000. Their recommendation is that capital 
granis for sheltered workshop programmes 
and activity centres, in particular, be in- 
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creased to 100 per cent. They are perform- 
ing the services for the ministry and I think 
that their recommendation has a lot of merit, 
Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, with 
sheltered workshops, again, we have acknowl- 
edged that our present funding is inadequate 
—and we have indicated that it will be raised. 
Now, I doubt very much, Mr. Chairman, 
that we will raise it to 100 per cent, because 
we do believe that when there is community 
local involvement, that it makes for a much 
better programme. Once government funds 
activities at 100 per cent, we remove that 
local involvement. There are some that we 
are doing, and are prepared to do 100 per 
cent. But we are certainly going to give 
substantial increases for sheltered workshops, 
and also for residences and all types of resi- 
dence support. 


Mr. B. Newman: Rather than the 25 per 
cent capital grant, you will substantially in- 
crease it so that at least you will come a 
substantial distance toward meeting what 
their recommendation is. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That’s right, Mr. Chair- 


man. 


Mr. B. Newman: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 
The next point was, in some instances, 
through the local office of the ministry, a 
social worker is assigned to the workshop 
to assist with counselling. Last year our 
workshop was able to use such a social 
worker, but her time was limited to one half- 
day per week. 


Their recommendation is the duplication 
throughout the province of co-operative ven- 
tures between government and local associa- 
tions for the mentally retarded. The model 
would be the Hamilton guardianship pro- 
gramme, whereby social workers—paid by the 
Ministry of Community and Social Services— 
work from the premises of a local association 
and in co-operation with them, and provide 
counselling and a wide variety of help to 
individual retarded citizens living in the 
community. Most of these citizens are on 
family benefits and are, therefore, the proper 
concern of the Ministry of Community and 
Social Services. So the counselling should be 
substantially increased. We hope, Mr. Minis- 
ter, that you have noted that and the ministry 
will follow through to take care of that 
problem. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It is a good recom- 
mendation. 
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Mr. B. Newman: The next point was, in 
many cases there is a duplication of agencies 
and the branch in investigating referrals to 
rehabilitation programmes. Assessments, 
medical reports, school reports, and so forth, 
are often duplicated as a person is referred 
from one programme or agency to another. 

Their recommendation is that a central, 
regional registry be established where indi- 
vidual records of handicapped persons are 
filed. The flow of information could then be 
controlled by forms of consent to file and/or 
release information signed by the parent or 
guardian. So that, rather bas duplicating 
record keeping, you would simply have it 
once and then, with consent forms, it could 
be sent from one association to the other. 
I think it makes good sense there. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. This whole area, 
Mr. Chairman, of the services to the mentally 
retarded is one where there is a major thrust 
and we are dealing, of course, mainly with 
the local associations. They have the exper- 
tise in delivery. It is an area where we will 
be doing more, because we have to in view 
of the transfer into the community of many 
of the retarded. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, some of 
the other recommendations could be dis- 
cussed under another vote, rather than take 
up the time of the committee on this. I 
will wait for the next vote on that. 


Mr. Chairman: Any more discussion on 
vote 2603? 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I would 
like just an explanation of the explanation on 
page 79, item 5. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We don’t have the 
same numbering. 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh, I see, you have infor- 
mation we don’t have. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: But often the answers 
are not in it to the questions which are 
posed. 


Mrs. Campbell: I’m sorry, I’m interested— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Would you repeat that 
page number? 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, it is 79 in this. It is 
the item which provides for construction and 
acquisition of buildings to provide residences 
for children and youths that I am particularly 
addressing myself to. What type of residence 
is this? It would appear that it must be some- 
what different from the residential care indi- 
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cated under item 2 on that page. I would 
like to know something about it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Are you referring to 
item 3, Mrs. Campbell? 


Mrs. Campbell: No, I’m referring to item 5. 
Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Item 5? 


Mrs. Campbell: That which was not 
funded before. Is this something unique you 
are doing? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: This item, not funded 
in this fiscal year, provides for the construc- 
tion or acquisition of buildings to provide 
residences for children and youth, and homes 
for unmarried mothers. 


Mrs. Campbell: I was addressing myself, 
in the first place, to this matter of the resi- 
dences for children and youth, and wonder- 
ing if this is something that is to become 
unique, as apart from the residences which 
are to be set up under 2? 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, there is 
a lessening demand for homes for unmarried 
mothers. There is far less use of the capacity 
so that many of the beds are not used. We 
do not propose to build anything in that area 
this year. However, in the area of the chil- 
dren’s institutions and the adult, we have 
money. When we say item 5, homes for un- 
married mothers, we are not going to build 
any more under that Act. 


Mrs. Campbell: As I say I hadn’t addressed 
myself to that; I’d addressed myself to the 
construction or acquisition of buildings to 
provide residences for children and youth. 
I'm asking in what way this would vary from 
the explanation, item 2? 


Miss Crittenden: Through the years there 
was an overlapping of admissions to certain 
institutions. You would find that perhaps a 
boys’ village might have young people of 16, 
17, 18 going up to 23. Most of the organiza- 
tions choose to use the Children’s Institutions 
Act because they get a better financial break. 
That is why the money is there. It is to their 
advantage to use that Act. 


Mrs. Campbell: But 
funded in 1974-1975? 


Miss Crittenden: It just meant that it 
wasn't being funded under the Charitable 
Institutions Act; it’s being funded under the 
Children’s Institutions Act. 


Campbell: 


is this not to be 


Mrs. 
dren’s— 


I see, under the Chil- 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The Charitable Institu- 
tions Act, Mrs. Campbell, has limited funds. 
It has a maximum of $5,000 per bed for new 
construction which, of course, today is some- 
times only one-third of the actual cost. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, I was aware of the 
funding but I couldn’t understand the ex- 
planation. 

Coming to the matter of homes for the 
aged, again I am somewhat concerned. If we 
could only find a way to assist people and 
keep them longer in their own homes so that 
they don’t get involved in the programme 
of going from their own homes to senior citi- 
zens’ homes to homes for the aged, this kind 
of cost, it would seem to me, could be cut 
considerably. 

Of course, I recognize this is a capital 
item and what I’m talking about is a service 
item but I’m somewhat worried about this 
thrust. Has there been any new thinking in 
the philosophy, which seemed to be emerg- 
ing, that it was a good idea to move with 
senior citizen housing and homes for the 
aged in conjunction with one another? It is 
one that has troubled me since I have heard 
of it as a possible new philosophy. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I’m sorry, Mrs. Camp- 
bell. Your question about homes for the aged 
is? The first part of your question, we are 
entirely in agreement that everything should 
be done to try to keep the elderly, those who 
can, of course, in their own homes or apart- 
ments, or wherever they may live. And this 
is the main thrust of our government in sup- 
plying community outreach services— 


Mrs. Campbell: —help services. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That’s right, home- 
maker services. And our budget this year is 
substantially increased for those types of 
services. And then, of course, on senior citi- 
zen housing, the second part of your question 


| — was? 


Mrs. Campbell: There was some discussion 
as I recall, last year, on the thrust of trying 
to have the homes for the aged facility in 
the same area as the senior citizen facility, 
and/or to combine homes for the aged with 
other types of facilities, and I’d like to know 
if that has been developed. Because I have a 
grave concern about that approach. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, that’s quite true. 
There’s some very new thinking—you may be 
familiar in Oakville with a complex that was 
built under both CHMC and under Ontario 
Housing, where one wing has senior citizen 
apartments that are self-contained. Those 


elderly people who can provide their own 
meals, and so forth, do. And then the other 
wing is composed of senior citizens again who 
are unable to make their own meals. Then 
there is a common recreational room. In 
some areas they also sometimes have ex- 
tended care services in an adjoining section 
of the building. 


In other words, they try to provide serv- 
ices to the various groups, because a senior 
citizen one week may be in good health and 
then he suddenly suffers a stroke and re- 
quires medical extended care. So, it is be- 
coming more and more popular to have a 
complex that provides a multiplicity of serv- 
ices. 


Mrs. Campbell: You say that it’s becoming 
more popular. I was just wondering if that 
were so, because I think there’s quite a dif- 
ference of opinion in this field. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We try as much as 
possible, Mrs. Campbell in our ministry, to 
concentrate on residential care. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, I know. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: And now that the ex- 
tended care programme came into being on 
April 1, 1972, this comes directly under the 
Ministry of Health. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, I am aware of that. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: But at the same time, 
we recognize that in certain parts of On- 
tario, in northern Ontario and other parts of 
the province, it’s sometimes not possible to 
move senior citizens—who were born in an 
area where their relatives and friends live—200 
miles or more to either a nursing home or a 
home for the aged. 


The Minister of Health (Mr. Miller) and 
myself, along with our officials, are looking 
into the sort of facility where, say, one wing 
would offer residential care, which would be 
paid for under our regular homes for the 
aged and purchase of services. The other 
wing would offer extended care funded under 
the Ontario Health Insurance Plan. Also, we 
amended our legislation—our Homes for the 
Aged and Rest Homes Act—last year so that 
we now can purchase services. We can rent 
or lease—and when I say “we”, we, of 
course, do this through the homes for the 
aged board, for county homes in southern 
Ontario and northern Ontario district homes. 
In other words, we have a lot of flexibility in 
our programmes in order to adapt ourselves to 
local conditions. And, of course, we use foster 
homes more and more. If a senior citizen 
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home is filled and the person needs someone 
to look after him, we will look into the com- 
munity, I'd say. We again administer it 
through the homes for the aged board to 
provide foster care services. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, my belief 
is that, in Toronto at least, people don’t like 
the idea of having, in part of the complex, 
the senior citizen and the home for the aged. 
Maybe it’s fear, I don't know what it is. 
Could I be kept informed how these various 
things are working out? I’m running into 
some problems with people who don't like 
the idea. It may be just that it’s depressing. 
I don’t know the reason, but you don’t find 
it working that well in the city of Toronto. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: What I’m trying to say, 
Mr. Chairman, to Mrs. Campbell is that in 
the last few years there have been new 
- approaches to try to provide the services and 
adapt to local conditions. Of course, here in 
the city you're familiar with Baycrest. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, I am. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: As a leader they have 
an elderly persons centre, and— 


Mrs, Campbell: The hospital. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —elderly persons from 
the community come in for their meals at 
night. For day care they come in the after- 
noon and spend the afternoon or part of the 
day with those in the residence. There are 
some very positive new approaches to caring 


for the elderly. 


Mrs. Campbell: Baycrest is somewhat dif- 
ferent from what I was thinking about. I 
wont labour the point if I can just be kept 
informed as to how these things are working 
out with the senior citizen and the home for 
the aged. People seem to have a fear of that 
combination in this city. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Apps. 


Mr. C. J. S. Apps (Kingston and the 
Islands): Mr. Chairman, might the minister 
advise me of the number of young people 
being looked after in group homes and vari- 
ous institutions and the per diem rates being 
paid to these institutions for looking after 
these people? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Apps, when you 
say “young people” you are referring to those 
18 years of age and under 65? 


Mr. Apps: No. I’m referring to youngsters 
that may be, on page 87, section 2, “Chil- 
dren’s Aid Societies provide care in group 
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homes and institutions,’ and in section 3, 
various types of institutions for what you 
choose to call troubled children that are given 
treatment by various agencies, such as a boys’ 
college and such agencies. In other words, 
many of these children, instead of going to 
training schools, are referred by the courts to 
Children’s Aid Societies or to various institu- 
tions that are looking after them. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You want an estimate 
of the number that are being looked after? 


Mr. Apps: The number you're getting and 
the per diem rates being paid. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. McLellan can 
speak on this. It comes under the Youth and 
Children’s Institutions Act and the rates vary 
considerably. | 


Mr. McLellan: Mr. Apps, the numbering is 
different, but there is a table on page 89 that 
gives the bed capacity of the various institu- 
tions. In addition to that there is a group 
home system in the Children’s Aid Societies. 
This constitutes about 150 group homes that 
are not listed’ there. I don't have an exact 
figure on the number of children. Most of 
these are for eight to 10 children at most, so 
that there would be 1,200 to 1,500 children 
in addition in the children’s aid system. 


Mr. Apps: What is the range of per diem 
rates you pay? 


Mr. McLellan: The ranges vary greatly 
depending on the intensity of the care being 
offered and the types of problems being 
addressed in these homes. They range from 
$6 to $7 up to $35 or so a day. 


Mr. Apps: You have group homes that you 
only pay $6 or $7 to? 


Mr. McLellan: I believe so. This is the 
information that we have. 


Mr. Apps: Just a minute now, I'll just 
check that through. You are talking about a 
group home that looks after a group of six or 
seven youngsters where you are only paying 
$6 per day? 


Mr. McLellan: I think Mr. Macdonald 
could speak on this. He has had a good deal 
of experience in institutional care. 


Mr. J. K. Macdonald (Director, Children’s 
Services Bureau): Mr. Chairman, I believe 
that some parent-operated group homes 
which are operated by the Children’s Aid 
Societies can be operated at a rate as low 
as $6 to $7 a day, and that there is a range 
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from there on upwards to the $30 to $40 
range—and above I think. 


Mr. Apps: Above the $30 and $40? 
Mr. J. K. Macdonald: Yes. 


Mr. Apps: —depending on the type of care 
that is given. I think, Mr. Chairman, what 
I’m trying to do is illustrate the tremendous 
cost involved in trying to remedy some things 
that might have been caught earlier on. In 
other words, if you have to pay $40 per day 
for a youngster to get certain treatment and 
that youngster is 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 years of 
age, I think it outlines the importance of try- 
ing to catch these youngsters at a much 
earlier age—maybe at nursery school, I don’t 
know, or a day nursery. We should try to 
prevent this type of treatment having to be 
given, you might say, after the horse got 
out of the barn. 


Mr. J. K. Macdonald: Yes. 


Mr. Apps: I might question your $6 or 
$7 a day as far as group homes are con- 
cerned. I don’t think that is possible. You 
may be thinking of a different type of group 
home than I am. But when you are talking 
about emotionally disturbed kids that are 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 years of age and the 
tremendous cost involved in looking after 
them, I think it points out the fact that 
somehow or other we've got to get these 
youngsters before they reach that point where 
you have to spend so much money on them. 


Mr. J. K. Macdonald: Yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. 
have clarification? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Apps has spoken of 
the emotionally disturbed child. I deliberately 
asked the question on the group homes, when 
we had the word “troubled” children, whether 
that would still include emotionally disturbed 
children. I understood that was not the case— 
that they are still within the Health min- 
istry. Is that so or isn’t it so? 


Mr. Apps: I guess we may be getting 
confused in terminology between troubled 
children and emotionally disturbed. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s why I have asked 
for a definition—which they can’t give me yet. 


Mr. J. K. Macdonald: I’m having some 
trouble with the term “group home,’ be- 
cause in Ontario I think there are a wide 
variety of facilities which operate under the 


Chairman, could I 
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term “group home.” The Children’s Aid So- 
cieties operate group foster homes and I think 
the definition there is a home with more than 
five children in which they place adolescents, 
usually, who are older and may or may not 
have behavioural problems. 

There is in the province a whole range 
of types of group homes. They range from 
the parent-operated type that I’ve spoken of 
to a fully staff-operated group home in which 
there are three shifts of staff on a 24-hours- 
a-day, seven-days-a-week basis. They take a 
range of troubled children. Usually there is a 
strong relationship between the need in the 
child and the degree of staffing required. The 
cost of operations go up accordingly. There 
are facilities operated by Children’s Aid So- 
cieties and by organizations under the Chil- 
dren’s and Youth Institutions Act which could 
be termed group homes, which are staff- 
operated on a 24-hours-a-day, seven-days-a- 
week basis and which do take troubled and, 
I use the term advisedly, emotionally dis- 
turbed children, 


Mr. Apps: The point I wanted to make 
is the fact that it’s pretty expensive to have 
to give this type training to some of the 
youngsters. It is important that we try to 
prevent it before they get to that particular 
area. 


Mr. B. Newman: The member speaks with 
knowledge from his previous ministry. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Martel. 


Mr. S. Lewis (Scarborough West): If Mr. 
Martel would permit, could we pursue this a 
bit? I think Mrs. Campbell wants to continue. 


Mr. Chairman: Go ahead. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, thank you. I am very 
concerned about this because I raised the 
point about the Thistletown type of operation, 
which is for emotionally disturbed children, 
which the minister said was very costly, as 
indeed they are. 


Mr. Lewis: It is over $100 per day now 
and rising. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Over $100? 


Mr. Lewis: Sure. Thistletown has been 
over $100 a day for some time. I would bet 
omit. 


Mrs. Campbell: That facility has been los- 
ing its assistants to the point where it has had 
to close down part of it. Mr. Chairman, I 
thought you understood my concern that we 
are not going to develop into that area in 
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this ministry because that was specifically a 
Health ministry matter which required a great 


deal of very highly skilled staff? 
Mr. Lewis: That is not so. 


Mrs. Campbell: Is there no way that at 
this point in time we can have a definition 
of what the ministry is talking about in terms 
of the troubled child? I am very familiar with 
the type of group home operated by the 
Children’s Aid Society. Usually if a child 
goes to one of those homes from a court, for 
example—and that is usually the way they go 
to such a home—there has been a very care- 
ful scrutiny as to the needs of that child and 
he or she is not deemed to be emotionally 
disturbed in the true sense of the word. The 
child is deemed to be troubled. 


Surely, there is a way? Your own ministry 
seems to be awfully confused on this point. Is 
there no way we can be assured that we are 
speaking about the same thing and that we 
are not just trying to provide care for these 
children at a cheaper rate under this ministry, 
to take the heat off the Ministry of Health 
and its care of emotionally disturbed children? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. McLellan, would 
you or Mr. Gordon answer? 


Mr. A. Gordon (Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Programme Development): Mr. Chairman, I 
believe when we were discussing this the 
other day I tried to assure Mrs. Campbell that 
in establishing the interministerial task force 
we don’t want to run into that exact problem; 
or we have the problem and we don’t want 
to make the mistake you are concerned about. 
It is our hope that by pulling together with 
the Ministry of Health, the Ministry of Cor- 
rectional Services and others interested we 
will be able to deal with the overlapping or 
gaps, either of which may occur, in the need 
to provide services in the community for 
children with different types of problems. 


With that, plus the other committee I spoke 
of with Correctional Services with respect to 
section 8, I believe—perhaps some of the 
confusion, if that’s what it is, apparent at the 
moment is because we are in a state of de- 
velopment of just that kind of discussion—it 
is our hope that by this time next year cer- 
tainly we will be in a position to be far more 
definitive, if I interpret things correctly, about 
how we will be able to analyse or evaluate 
the problems of the children adequately so 
that they do get the proper type of attention 
in the proper type of home. 


Mrs. Campbell: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, may I? Mr. 
Minister, I am sitting here listening and I am 
thinking to myself, in a fashion both con- 
gratulatory to you and nasty implicitly, how 
useful it is to shake up a ministry once in a 
while, particularly in the child welfare field. 
I am hearing more clarity and lucidity in 10 
or 15 minutes than I have heard in the pre- 
vious four or five years and that is kind of 
encouraging to those of us who are disciples 
of the feeling that something should be done 
for children. 


Let me try to understand just a little fur- 
ther because I think that what Mrs. Campbell 
is saying is in large measure true. There are 
a large number of agencies or institutional ar- 
rangements under the Children’s Mental 
Health Centres Act, which are funded by the 
Ministry of Health. As soon as it became pos- 
sible in the Province of Ontario for children 
to be referred directly to those centres, with- 
out the intervention of the Children’s Aid 
Societies as the referring agency, particularly 
out the intervention of the Children’s Aid 
Societies lost a very large number of place- 
ments that they had, actually and potentially. 


I have been, in the last little while, because 
I want to learn more about it again—I once 
knew something about it, I know very little 
now—but I gather that many of the most 
sophisticated treatment centres are pretty well 
filled with direct referrals from families or 
doctors. | 


So what have the Children’s Aid Societies 
done, then, when they are faced with waiting 
lists in these various treatment centres. They 
have started to establish their own network 
of treatment centres—and it is nonsense to 
pretend that many of the kids in the group 
homes in the Children’s Aid Societies are 
any less disturbed than those who are in 
treatment centres out of the Ministry of 
Health. 


I am not going to discuss levels of path- 
ology, but I know from what I know of 
waiting lists and I know from what I know 
from some of the people in the field, that 
Children’s Aid Societies—and I suspect some 
of those who pretend to be useful working 
under the Children’s Institutions Act are— 
running for very disturbed kids some kind 
of institutional arrangement. 

You and I may not feel that it’s as valu- 
able as it might be; but it is the same kind 
of kids that the Children’s Aid Societies 
would have referred to the treatment centres 
before. No question about it. Except, there 
is no more space for them in the treatment 
centres. The Children’s Aid Societies have 
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found other arrangements or have expanded 
their own arrangements. 


If you are getting to a level of $30 or $40 
per diem or better, you are implying, I 
would assume, fairly sophisticated treatment 
apparatus and you are dealing with a level 
of disturbance that is not the troubled child. 
This extraordinary semantic difference that 
we have developed between the troubled 
child and the disturbed child, I will accept 
for the purposes of argument. 


The member for St. George has dealt with 
the Training Schools Act, sections 8 and 9, 
more often than I have—so has the member 
for Kingston and the Islands—but those dis- 
tinctions are largely not applicable. 


What about these group homes—some of 
the more OBRHnTea would you not call 
them, in effect, treatment centres operated by 
Children’s Aid Societies? 


Mr. J. K. Macdonald: Yes. 


Mr. Lewis: Okay. If they are treatment 
centres operated by Children’s Aid Societies, 
what kind of supervision and activity does 
your ministry have in relation to them? I am 
not asking for controls; but to what extent 
is the ministry involved? 


Mr. J. K. Macdonald: The ones that I am 
familiar with are operated by the large 
societies who have a fairly sophisticated net- 
work of organization and a fairly sophisti- 
cated resource bank of staff on their own 
payrolls and they are supervised internally. 
I know most closely the programme operated 
by the CCAS in Toronto, which has a fairly 
high degree of sophistication built into its 
programme, in terms of the training of its 
staff, the training of its supervisors and the 
use of outside consultants. 


Mr. Lewis: And you feel, as a ministry, 
fairly satisfied with the level of treatment 
provided for kids with fairly serious problems 
—and obviously this is what we are talking 
about. 


Mr. Gordon: Mr. Chairman, if I might at- 
tempt to respond to that kind of question, 
which really the minister only can answer, 
but I can say that we are concerned enough 
about the need for a co-ordinated develop- 
ment of treatment for children in whatever 
type of facility, with whatever type of serv- 
ices are required, that we are participating 
in this interministerial task force on group 
homes. If we felt there was no problem, we 
would not have participated in this particular 
committee. 


Some areas are better served than others. 
I think this is well recognized. There are 
different forms and we wish to avail our- 
selves of every possible form of referral 
system, of analysis, of service that we can 
possibly make use of within our community. 
The major thrust of our ministry, in terms 
of my involvement in the last few months, 
has been to try to develop a co-ordinated 
approach to this kind of a problem. This 
would then allow us to tap all the resources 
of the community and not to have the gaps 
and overlaps that, quite frankly, we all recog- 
nize occurring in various spots at the present 
time. 


Mr. Lewis: Who’s on that task force from 
the Ministry of Health? 


Mr. Gordon: I would have to get the 
names for you. I am sorry, I don’t have the 
list of names. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The minor ministries 
are Health, Correctional Services— 


Mr. Lewis: Do none of you sit on that task 
force? 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, our direc- 
tor of children’s institutions is the executive 
secretary of the committee. I was looking 
around. He is not here, so I can’t tell you 
the membership of the committee. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: But we'll send it to 
you. 


Mr. Lewis: Okay. I was just curious about 
that. I’m just asking the questions, because, 
as I say, I’m trying to absorb a little more 
about it myself once again. I have two 
thoughts about it, though. 


First, I am absolutely certain, as I sit here, 
that the quality of care and treatment for 
the children with whom the Children’s Aid 
Societies have to deal with themselves now, 
in terms of their own institutional arrange- 
ments and in terms of those agencies that 
are left under the old Children’s Institutions 
Act—that weren’t sophisticated enough to be 
pulled into the Children’s Mental Health 
Centres Act—the arrangements for those kids 
are worthy of the most scrupulous examina- 
tion, because it is not possible that they are 
adequate. It’s simply not possible. 


The pressures have built too quickly, espe- 
cially in the adolescent range. The shift to the 
Ministry of Health was quite dramatic. And 
the absence of placement, once there was the 
direct parental referral, really threw a lot of 
these societies into a quandary. So you 
rapidly made alternative arrangements. 
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I consider this a personal little project. ’'m 
going to try to embark on understanding 
exactly what is being done, and what the 
levels of quality are. I don’t pretend to know, 
but I have a kind of gut intuition about it. 
I have an even stronger feeling which I hope 
will emerge in the Province of Ontario and 
it’s encapsuled by the phrase of “close the 
institutions.” 


We've gone through quite a remarkable 
evolution in Ontario. Ten years ago, the total 
focus was on institutional arrangements of 
the most formal and structured kind. The 
word “institution” conjured up all that made 
one shiver—like the Loyal True Blue and 
Orange Home that you saw as you drove up 
Yonge St. The lodge will be beside itself 
that I put its hallowed name on record, and 
I am sure it does lovely, good and Victorian 
works. But I can remember years ago when 
it was “a treatment centre.” 


Then we move to the concept that per- 
haps that we needn’t be so formalized about 
it, and perhaps we could still have an insti- 
tutional arrangement, but rather more informal 
group settings in communities. Even the Min- 
istry of Correctional Services, shot through 
with an antiquarian view like Syl Apps’, tried 
rather hard to take some of the younger kids 
who came from training schools and put 
them into more friendly cottage homes or 
other arrangements. Some of us don’t believe 
it for a moment, but they certainly tried and 
they worked hard at it. Under Mr. Apps, 
considerable progress was made. 


Then, in the last three or four years, it has 
become moderately fashionable, and the pat- 
tern is increasing, to take homes in the 
community which largely blend in with the 
community. The arrangement is that you 
move staff in. You move five or six kids in, 
or whatever number is considered a family, 
and you treat the children in the home and 
in the community as though they were simply 
part of the community. And, although there 
have been some desperate community reac- 
tions, and some court cases, and with that 
area I am intimately familiar, I know it has 
tended to work. 


However, in terms of saving money and 
emphasis on the family, which some of us 
in the most old-fashioned way still subscribe 
to—nuclear families don’t terrify me, I rather 
like their strength and would play to their 
strength. In terms of the saving of money and 
the nuclear family, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. 
Minister, there is a tremendous possibility of 
not breaking up the families at all, of ending 
this constant pattern of taking the kid out of 
the home in time of difficulty, putting him 


into wardship, temporary or permanent, with 
Children’s Aid Societies, consigning the kid 
to a treatment centre. There are some juris- 
dictions on this continent now and some in- 
spired mental health workers who are devel- 
oping the approach which takes the child 
care worker, supported by a number of skilled 
professionals, and puts that worker right into 
the home where the family is in trouble— 
eight hours a day if necessary; or only at the 
peak times of mealtime, bedtime, wake up, 
etc.; sometimes 24 hours a day if it’s neces- 
sary, three months to a year if it has to be; 
intermittently over two years if it has to be. 


But instead of taking the kids out of the 
family and putting them in some kind of in- 
stitutional arrangement, no matter how it’s 
categorized, dealing with the disturbance, 
and then returning them to the family with 
all of the hazard that implies afterwards, 
there is the possibility of closing down all 
these institutions, group home or other, and 
taking the immense resource we have—the 
sensitivity and capacity of the child care 
workers, social workers, psychologists and 
others—and putting them right into the home 
to work with the family as a family with 
the special support the child needs. 


Five years from now that may be passé. 
But before we formalize any more of the 
institutional arrangements, and before we 
give authenticity to group homes—which I 
personally very much question—and before 
we even give more support to children’s 
mental health centres under the Ministry of 
Health—God knows some of them are superb 
—there is some very real value in saying, 
“Let’s close down all of that and move all 
our resources right into the family.” 


Obviously, there will be exceptions. I ap- 
preciate that. But in terms of the transfer of 
social priorities in dealing with kids, it’s very 
exciting. There are one or two jurisdictions, 
like Illinois and Michigan, which are in the 
process of dealing with it in that way. Some 
of the people who advocate it are not entirely 
popular. One or two of the states are going 
to take a chance on it. 


The conference next week of children’s 
mental health centres, taking place in Orillia 
is, I think, going to discuss this kind of de- 
velopment. I would use the estimates as a 
way of putting it because the cost saving, of 
course, is enormous, and the integrity of the 
family that it implies is in therapeutic terms 
as valuable an ingredient as you can find. I, 
for one, am tired of taking kids out of 
families in Ontario. I am really weary of it 
because it’s fantastically destructive. At one 
point we had very few services and we were 
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gratified to find a reasonable arrangement 
which was useful. 


So we handled it that way. But we really 
tear apart and uproot families in this prov- 
ince for no reason whatsoever except that we 
are tied to these crazy institutional patterns 
which we have made more sophisticated and 
more responsive over the years but which 
ultimately defeat the purpose, which is to 
allow the family to function and not take 
the kid out. 


If you want to do that you have to take 
an entirely new look at how you use your 
child-care workers and your support staff. 
You don’t have to build a new institution for 
them. You put them right into that family 
and your arrangements are flexible. If it takes 
three years, you give it three years. If it 
takes 24 hours a day for four months, you 
give it 24 hours a day. If it takes only inter- 
mittent support, that’s all you give it. 


All in all you will save far more children 
and far more families than the present ar- 
rangements will ever provide. I don’t pretend 
there’s any originality in that. I know people 
in your ministry must be talking about it. 
But there is a tendency, when you set up an 
interministeria] task force on group homes 
for the ultimate consequence to be to re- 
inforce the group home operation which you 
are there to do. You are to make more 
sophisticated and more socially useful, a tool 
which in itself might now be discarded. If 
you are going to pursue it a little further, 
Mr. Minister, perhaps that might be given 
some serious thought. At some point, we will 
get some cost and staffing estimates for you. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, we are 
entirely in agreement with the constructive 
comments of Mr. Lewis that every effort 
should be made to keep the children in their 
own home. I would say that there is. I had 
an opportunity to visit several Children’s Aid 
Societies and I was just looking through one 
of the large ones in the city of Toronto where 
they have a substantial reduction in children 
being admitted into care. And their budget 
for family services is now 37 per cent. This 
is what they're doing. 


Mr. Lewis: That’s their budget for institu- 
tional placement. Have you got a percentage 
on that? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, I haven’t. This is 
the Catholic Children’s Aid Society of Metro- 
politan Toronto. 


Mr. Lewis: How much do they have 
budgeted for institutional placement out of 
the entire budget? 
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Hon. Mr, Brunelle: For institutional place- 
ment? 


Mr. Lewis: Yes. Do you know that off- 
hand? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Macdonald, I be- 
lieve, used to be with them. Maybe Ken 
would. have that information. 


Mr. J. K. Macdonald: The institutional 
placement was about $1 million; the gross 
was about $7 million, so that’s 22 per cent. 


Mr. Lewis: Are you referring to group 
homes when you say institutional placements? 


Mr. J. K. Macdonald: No, I’m talking insti- 
tutional placements. 


Mr. Lewis: Youre talking about institu- 
tional placement in traditional terms? 


Mr. J. K. Macdonald: Yes. 


Mr. Lewis: I would bet you that if you 
included group homes of a reasonable variety 
you would have a very significant percentage 
of your budget, 25 per cent or 30 per cent, 
which would go still to institutional patterns 
of one kind or another. What I’m suggesting 
here is that all of that should be scrapped. 
One doesn’t do it overnight. One takes time 
but one sets out on a pattern which says: 
“Close the institutions.” 

I’m not going to pretend that group homes 
are not institutions; they are just the latest 
misnomer. Why not begin to shift the whole 
emphasis away from the group arrangements 
and into support for the family? 


Mr. Gordon: Mr. Chairman, if I might be 
allowed to comment. I think one of the major 
thrusts of our reorganization where we now 
have family services as a division, rather than 
a demarcation between children’s services and 
other services for the family, is evidence of 
not only our intent but our resolution to look 
in a new way at the way services are pro- 
vided. I tried to be careful in my earlier com- 
ments to talk about services and facilities, and 
not about group homes per se. 


Mr. Lewis: Yes. Okay, that’s quite fair. 

(I may say what Dr. Naomi Rae Grant and 
others did—I forget who the head of the Van- 
couver Children’s Foundation was; Doug, I 
forget his last name—but what they did in 
the children’s mental health services in Health 
was, in its own way, some of the most excit- 
ing stuff that’s been done for kids in this 
province in the last several years, And Id 
be the first to concede it as someone who was 
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an antagonist of the programme for a long 
time. 

I can’t tell you how much pleasure it is 
for some of us to hear of some of the direc- 
tions in which the ministry is going. That 
doesn’t exonerate your basic culpability, Mr. 
Minister. Your programmes are by and large, 
inadequate, lousy and poorly funded. But it’s 
clear that some of the staff leadership is now 
rather more inspired, and that’s a pleasure. It 
would be nice if they could take over day 
care. 

(You don’t handle that. Do you handle day- 
care arrangements as well — independent of 
Margaret Birch? I mean, the level of intellec- 
tual trash which was reached’ by that state- 
ment the other day, the level of intelligence 
of the Tory jocks on the front benches, is 
largely what the statement reflected—surely 
that won't be subscribed: to. This afternoon I 
hear rather more intelligence than that. 


Mr. Gordon: I believe, Mr. Chairman, it’s 
fair to say that we consider day care to be 
a part of the family services. We consider 
“family” to incorporate all those aspects which 
are effected or are affected by it. 


Mr. Lewis: Yes, but secure enough in the 
sense of your own autonomy, not to be 
assaulted by the nonsense that you heard in 
the House. I daren’t interpret your smile. And 
I don’t want to compromise your— 


Mr. Gordon: If I might comment on. that, 
I just can’t resist it. We have, I think, enough 
understanding of our position that we will do 
our best to recommend, and to participate, 
and to develop for the good of the family 
all aspects that we can. 


Mr. Lewis: That is a superb reply. Would 
you like a seat to run in? 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Martel. 


Mr. Martel: Okay. Just a short point, Syl. 
Okay. Go ahead, Syl. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Apps. 


Mr. Apps: Oh, I thought you were going 
to have the short point. 


Mr. Martel: No, no, I don’t. 


Mr. Apps: One thing I would like to con- 
tribute to this, Mr, Chairman, is that I would 
hope that your programmes could be ex- 
panded in advance, enough so that section. 8 
of the Training Schools Act could be repealed 
and youngsters then— 


Mr. Lewis: Welcome. 
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Mr. Martel: Why don’t we throw out the 
Training Schools Act altogether? 


Mr. Lewis: You and I signed a report 
which said that in 1965, Syl Apps. Welcome 
to the revelation. 


Mr. Apps: I think, Mr. Chairman, this is a 
logical extension of your programme. At the 
present time many of those youngsters, under 
section 8, go to Correctional Services because 
there are really no facilities available under 
your ministry to look after them. 


Mrs. Campbell: Right, right. 


Mr. Apps: It’s generally recognized that 
White Oaks, in Correctional Services, prob- 
ably give as good or better care than any 
other facility. But I think that your facilities 
and your programme should be advanced to 
the extent that section 8 can be repealed 
and those youngsters will not go to training 
school but will be handled under your 
ministry. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You know that this is 
being very actively considered, and of course 
we have to provide the resources. 


_ Mr. Apps: I would hesitate very much to 
recommend that unless you have the re- 
sources. 


Mr. R. Haggerty (Welland South): Put for- 
ward a motion for it and we will all support 
it. 

Mrs. Campbell: Yes. 


Mr. Apps: I would just like you to know 
my personal comments in connection with 
that. But you've got to have the facilities 
available. 


Mr. Martel: I’m delighted to hear the 
former Minister of Correctional Services 
make that statement. It is interesting that BC 
threw out the Training Schools Act recently, 
which was a rather progressive move. 


a Haggerty: There’s a client out there, 
Elie. 


Mr. Apps: You can’t do everything all at 
once, as you may realize. 


Mr. Martel: You might what? 


Mr. Apps: You can’t do everything all at 
once, or youd get into a real shemozzle. 


Mr. Martel: Oh no. 


Mr. Apps: But this is a logical extension 
of the programme of trying to keep the 
youngsters out of training school, and these 
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facilities must be made available by your 
ministry. 


Mr. Haggerty: You can see that the former 
minister has been frustrated in his depart- 
ment and that’s why he is no longer there. 
That is probably what it is. He’s got to get 
through to somebody. 


Mr. Apps: The former minister was not 
frustrated in the ministry. As a matter of fact 
it was one of the very satisfying experiences 


I’ve had, thank you. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: And he did an excel- 
lent job. 


Mr. Lewis: I gather just next to hockey, as 
I understand. 


Mr. Apps: Almost. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Martel has been want- 
ing to speak here. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, me again. Mr. Chairman, 
it was interesting, as I read over your blue 
report for the year, to note those two studies 
being done on adoptions—adoptions of older 
children and foster homes for older children. 
We requested those last year and we are 
delighted to see they are there. I'm not sure 
I influenced the decision to undergo those 
research things, but ['ve met with a number 
of people working in Children’s Aid Societies 
and they have some things that they feel 
must be studied. I think it falls right in line 
with what the leader of the New Democratic 
Party said. 

This is a letter I received some months 
ago, Jan. 7, 1974, from an excellent young 
man in the field. I won’t tell you his name. 
He tells me he enjoys his job, that’s why I 
wont mention his name. But he says: 

Things that should be studied are the 

effects on children and the outcome of (a) 

removing children from the natural home; 

[and that’s specifically what Mr. Lewis 

spoke about] placing them in CAS, in the 

first place; effects of involvement with the 
judiciary system. 


This must be a traumatic experience for 
young people. It’s a frightening experience 
for an adult just to go and pay a parking 
ticket or even become involved in a minor 
traffic violation. It’s a horrifying experience. 
Imagine what it must be like to youngsters 
eight, 10, 11, 12 years old. Even in family 
court, it must be a terrible experience. 
The training school placement should be 
studied. [These are just four areas, he says.] 
The list could go on and on of things that 
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should be studied to show the effects that 
the present system has on young people. 


As the minister knows, over the last two years 
I’ve really felt that his ministry doesn’t do 
enough research. The budget indicates that 
there isn’t very much for research and yet 
it’s a field—I’ve been making this point over 
and over again and I don’t like to sound 
repetitive—but if we are ever going to move 
to prevention we've got to have some of the 
answers. If we don’t dco the studies, we are 
never going to get the answers, Mr. Minister. 
It seems to me what you should be saying to 
your research staff is: “Okay, let’s find out.” 
You might go to the various agencies and say 
to them: “What do you think we should 
study in order to avoid destroying the child? 
What should we be studying to move into 
the field of prevention of the destruction of a 
family? Because everything I argue is in the 
context of the total family need. It has always 
been. 


I can recall the other night and yesterday 
arguing with the member for Kingston and 
the Islands, questioning certain things with 
respect to day nurseries; and a couple of days 
before arguing for budgetary needs and the 
difference that the CAS pays as opposed to 
what a mother-led family receives in the 
ultimate destruction of that family. 


Everything I have attempted to say has 
dealt with the total family. It seems to me 
that when one hears that at Thistletown the 
cost per child per day is $100—I don’t know 
how many children are in there. It seems to 
me that at $100 a day per child you could 
have a lot of staff workers out in the field 
servicing more children and more families 
than the costs are for such institutions. 

Even my friend Father McKee—we tried 
desperately, I might tell the minister, to have 
him go to group homes rather than a home 
of 36, and I took him to Brown Camps to 
show him. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: But they do have group 
homes. | 


‘Mr. Martel: Yes, right; but they still have 
one that has 86 beds. I took him to Brown 
Camps—when they still had the money to 
spend; before they put it all in one building 
housing 36 kids—to indicate to him that for 
the amount of money he probably purchased 
and spent on that group home, he could 
probably service more children readily with 
smaller homes. But his board thought that 
they wanted that, and that’s great, because 
the municipality had actually been involved 
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and he couldn’t change gears in mid-stream, 
so to speak, to alter the programme. 


I-am getting back to the Children’s Aid 
now. I want to deal with it at some length. 
The Hanson task force, on page 61 of the 
report, indicates the necessity to look at the 
effect of moves on people, through the whole 
gamut. For young people, from foster home 
to foster home, possibly through the jails or 
correctional services—I don’t want to say 
jails, but they do come from those too—some 
of them ultimately ending up in adoptions, 
and so on. The possibility of destroying these 
people is really there. We need a much more 
sophisticated approach. 


I am not belittling the work of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society. The people I have met in 
them really try hard. Certainly there are 
some old bugaboos that they have to over- 
come; some of the old positions—that of sim- 
ply moving into the home and removing the 
child from the home. Consequently, they 
didn’t have all that savoury a reputation. But 
nonetheless, even the Children’s Aid Society 
recognizes that, and are trying to improve its 
image in the community. 


I am going to cut some of this down, Mr. 
Minister, because we have been at it fairly 
long in these estimates already; but there are 
some things. One speaks to people in such 
organizations as Operation Family Rights, 
which prepared an excellent handbook en- 
titled, “In a Child’s Best Interest.” They 
have worked with the Children’s Aid Society 
and with various government agencies to 
improve it. It would seem to me that that 
is great under the existing system to assist 
parents who have problems, and children 
who have problems, and ultimately end up 
in the courts. I would hope that someday 
we will move away from hauling kids into 
court, and that handbook will become uneces- 
sary to the families. I think it gives them 
some idea of what their rights are in this 
situation, but certainly it isn’t what I think 
we want in society. 

They too are concerned about the Child 
Welfare Act, and I want to talk about it. I 
understand that there is consideration that 
it might be amended. I hope when you 
amend it that it is drastically amended, that 
we just don’t dabble around the periphery, 
and I will come to that in a little while too. 
Operation Family Rights, on the first page, 
indicates: 

The Child Welfare Act gives the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society the authority to protect 
some of the natural rights of children such 
as the child’s right to proper care, nutri- 
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tion, medical attention et cetera. The Child | 
Welfare Act, however, does not specify 
what those rights are or define them in 
any way. Rather, it defines the circum- 
stances under which the Children’s Aid 
Society may take action, either with the 
consent of the parents or by court order, 
on behalf of a child. 


What the Child Welfare Act specifies is 
that conditions requiring the protection of 
children are often the result of unavoidable 
circumstances. [That is what I want to 
come to. That is why I say courts aren’t 
the solution.] We don’t take into considera- 
tion the circumstances that cause these 
family breakups and the problems with 
children, or the lives of the poor, such as 
low wages, insecure jobs, unemployment, 
shortage of low-cost housing, unbelievably 
low welfare payments to those who cannot 
work, lack of sufficient supportive services 
—and there is where the emphasis has got 
to start to come, the supportive services— 
such as daycare for sole-support parents 
and for those families where both parents 
must work to meet the needs of their 
families at today’s high costs. 


These circumstances undoubtedly result 
in the untold hardship leading to family 
breakdown, illness, depression, child abuse, 
alcoholism, requiring intervention for the 
protection of the child. 


I guess it is like the argument we had the 
other night, about starting to change the 
income tax structure of this country to make 
it a sensible income tax structure which redis- 
tributes wealth adequately. Until we deal 
with the root problem that lead to family 
breakup, and until we study what causes 
the child to rebel and so on, then, in fact, 
we are never going to resolve the problems. 
We are just going to continue to put more 
plasters on the old tube, so to speak. The 
Hanson task force makes this same sort of 
suggestion. 


It seems to me that those are some of the 
areas that your research people are going to 
have to look into. What are the results of 
low income? What are the causes of alcohol- 
ism? The range of research available to this 
ministry and the title of the ministry, Com- 
munity and Social Services, is such that it 
allows you to begin research in any problem 
area, and if you dont have the staff it 
should allow you to have universities, which 
have highly skilled people who are very 
knowledgeable in many areas, to start to put 
together for the ministry materials with which 
the ministry can make some of the funda- 
mental changes that are necessary. 
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Some of the things that I argued about 
last year were standards. As the minister 
knows, I recently sent to him a young girl 
who wanted to get her records. She wanted 
to read what her past history was all about. 
She is a 21-year-old girl. The Toronto Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society said no. Part of the prob- 
lem is that most of the material that is in 
many of those—as was the case with the 
records that teachers kept at schools, called 
the old OSR card—is negative. Certainly that 
is my experience as a teacher. 


In my school when I became principal, I 
changed rather drastically the type of com- 
ments that were put on confidential cards. In 
fact, I suspect most of it is derogatory. The 
positive aspects of an individual child are 
not put down. In fact, in my own school, 
teachers didn’t even see the OSR cards for 
at least two months, until the teacher had 
an opportunity to know each child as an 
individual. I just didn’t give them to the 
teachers. 


In other words, I didn’t want them to 
formulate an opinion of a child on what 
someone else had said about that child. I 
wanted them to formulate their own opinion 
on the character of the child after two 
months in dealing with their own classroom, 
because frequently children who had prob- 
lems with one teacher got along famously 
well with other teachers, provided the built- 
in bias wasn’t there. The Hanson task force 
indicates that the standards that the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Societies have had have been less 
than meaningful, both in the way records are 
kept, I suspect, and the way measurements 
and so on were carried out. 


It seems to me that is an area which has 
to be improved because I happen to believe 
—and it has taken some convincing by medi- 
cal people to get me to move my position— 
I am now convinced that one is entitled to 
all the records pertaining to oneself. A person 
has a right to know but we still have people 
in the medical profession who won't tell a 
person he is in the process of dying. That 
seems to me to be a little ridiculous but I 
didn’t always believe it, mind you. I didn’t 
always believe the parents should see the 
OSR cards when I first started teaching 
school. It took me some time to realize they 
have a right to know what’s on those cards 
and there are still people who don’t want to 
show them. 


I am firmly convinced now that from the 
Children’s Aid Society, kids should know 
their backgrounds. My most ardent critic 
agrees with me so I feel I'm on comfortable 
grounds—my wife agrees with me that I am 


right on this one. She doesn’t always agree 
with me, I am afraid, but she does on this. 
She thinks, too, everyone is entitled to know 
what is in there. 


I think the reason we haven’t shown them 
or have refused to show them is that some of 
the material compiled has been always of a 
negative nature. I know the minister dis- 
agrees. He has his own reason for doing it. 
I respect that reason because I respect that 
he is in the field of adoption personally, in a 
personal way, and I realize he has some more 
experience in it than I have. But I disagree 
with him; I respect his approach but I think 
we should have a right to know what other 
people know about us. 


I think—and I am told this—that frequently 
the material on the OSR or in the Children’s 
Aid Society records is passed around and 
other agencies see it. The person himself or 
herself doesn’t see it but cases are built in 
the courts on these records. The only person 
who doesn’t know it is the person we are 
talking about. 


This is some of the material I have 
gathered since last time, meeting not only 
with people I know prior to when I became 
critic but people who are actually dealing 
in the field. They tell me that records are 
passed around or excerpts are taken from 
records of various children and passed around 
among other social agencies, yet the young 
people aren't allowed to see them. It bothers 
me if that is happening. 


First of all, if it is good enough for other 
agencies to see, why isn’t it good enough 
for the child? He or she is no longer a child; 
in this case, we were talking about a young 
lady of 21 who was denied access to her own 
file. I talked to the leader of the party; I'm 
not sure he quite agrees with me on this 
point but I feel pretty strongly that they 
should know what's in there. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, as the 
hon. member knows, he brought the case to 
my attention and I got in touch with the 
Children’s Aid Society in question. They were 
most co-operative and they agreed to have 
this person come and see them and to pro- 
vide as much information as was possible. 
They felt that in the interests of the person 
in. question it would not be advisable to 
give her the personal file; as you mentioned, 
she was 21 years of age and it was quite a 
thick file. There might have been some nota- 
tions in it which would not have been in her 
interests. She was a person, I believe, with 
emotional problems and in this area I respect- 
ed the judgement of persons who were much 
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more knowledgeable than I am. I think it’s 
a question of— 


Mr. Martel: It’s difficult. I know the case 
and I appreciated the minister’s help. I knew 
the case when the girl was receiving treat- 
ment when she was emotionally disturbed. I 
knew the case well. It’s just that I have a 
feeling—let me give you an example. Fre- 
quently I get compensation cases; very fre- 
quently—five or six every week. I have a 
heavy-industry area and the educational levels 
are low. It’s difficult. 


And we have the doctor who says, “Well, 
the man’s got a functional overlay.” If you 
know what a functional overlay is, his back 
problem isn’t his real problem any longer, it’s 
a psychiatric problem. And you're not sup- 
posed to tell him that. 


I have had cases where a man was actually 
getting a needle in his thigh once a month, 
and the pain would disappear. At the end of 
about three weeks the pain would start to 
emerge again, and he would go down to the 
doctor and get another shot, and the pain 
would disappear. There was nothing in the 
needle. It was a functional overlay. It seems 
to me we have to be honest and get some- 
body to deal with the man’s problem. It’s the 
same here. Nobody wanted to tell him. I am 
not supposed to tell him, I am not a medical 
person. 


It seems to me there is an onus on some- 
body in society to tell people what’s wrong 
with them. They have a right to know what’s 
wrong with them. I have had occasion where 
I’ve had to tell men, “Well, they say there is 
a functional overlay.” And he says, “Oh, 
they tell me I’m crazy. Well, I am not crazy, 
my back is sore.” 


But we don’t treat them. I have to start to 
be honest with people because these kids 
have doubts in their minds when they are 21, 
22 or 23, of what their past was like and 
maybe who their parents were, and a whole 
host of things. I think they are entitled to 
know. They must know, otherwise I don’t 
think it ever leaves them. “Who were my 
parents? What was it that caused the prob- 
lems that developed?” and so on. I am not 
sure it ever satisfies their own internal yeam- 
ing to know what their past was about. I 
think the ministry has to look at it. 

Mr. Minister, I am also concerned about the 
task force. If I read this task force report 
correctly, Hanson said that Children’s Aid 
Societies were having one last kick at the 
can to prove their worth. Otherwise the gov- 
ernment might take them over. Then I look 
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at your increase for them for this year. I 
believe what you have offered is somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of a four per cent in- 
crease to Children’s Aid Societies. The esti- 
mates are very difficult to figure out this year. 
My information is that it takes eight or nine 
per cent, particularly in the inflation we have 
today, just to hold the line in the services 
they are offering. 

What Hanson is saying is, “Look, vou’ve 
got one last chance to improve your stand- 
ards.” 


I could go through the book—you know it 
all—the complaints; to improve the adop- 
tions, to improve—just a whole host of things. 
And you are saying to them on one hand, 
“You've got one chance to improve; you either 
make it or we are going to have to change.” 

Then on the other hand you give them a 
four per cent increase in budget. When it 
would take eight or nine per cent, based on 
the inflationary costs alone, to hold the line, 
you reduce them by five or six per cent of 
what’s needed. If you want them to improve 
their capabilities you would have to increase 
it by over 10 per cent to improve the quality 
of service. 


Is it the government’s intention to get rid 
of Children’s Aid Societies? If not, they will 
never have a chance to improve. There is 
just no way under the budget you've given 
them this year that they are going to improve. 
If my four per cent calculation is correct, 
there is simply no way they can move to 
implement any of the changes which have 
been recommended in the Hanson task force; 
none. It’s not even holding the line; it’s cut- 
ting back in services on that four per cent. 
That can’t be tolerated, Mr. Minister. You 
either give them the necessary money or take 
them over. Do one of the two. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, with 
reference to the task force, these were their 
recommendations. We have met with the 
Children’s Aid Societies, and I would say, 
in general, the great majority of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Societies are very efficient and 
operating quite well. We have met with the 
executive—we have a working committee—to 
try to work in partnership and to put more 
emphasis on this. Many are doing this, if 
you read the annual reports of the Children’s 
Aid Societies. I have read many of them; I 
have visited them at their annual meetings, 
and the thrust of most of the Children’s Aid 
Societies is to provide more family services. 


With reference to budgets, Mr. Chairman, 
I spoke to them at the beginning of their 
annual conference in Toronto in April. I indi- 
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cated to them that in view of inflation and 
the rising costs we would review each indi- 
vidual budget and we would meet their 
realistic costs. We are doing this. There are 
50 Children’s Aid Societies; we have estab- 
lished a special budget review sector within 
our ministry and we will meet their costs. 


Mr. Martel: In other words, you are saying 
if it went above what was in the budget— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Pardon? 


Mr. Martel: If their needs are greater than 
what’s in the budget, you are willing to fund 
them more? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That’s right. We look 
at each individual society. These estimates 
were prepared in August last year. That is 
10 months ago and, of course, we are all 
agreed that in the last 10 months there have 
been substantial increases in the cost of liv- 
ing, in food, shelter, clothing, and we are 


prepared— 


Mr. Martel: That is why I am expressing 
this concern because I wasn’t aware you 
were doing this. I have had people come to 
me to say, “Under the present thing, and 
faced with the Hanson task force, it’s the 
death knell for us because there is no way.” 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The whole emphasis, as 
was mentioned by Mr. Lewis and you, is to 
keep the children within their own homes, to 
provide more family counselling and more 
supportive services. You know the old saying, 
“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of— 


Mrs. Campbell: Cure. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It certainly applies in 
this area; very much so. 


Mr. Lewis: You are a late-comer to that. 


Mr. Martel: I have an interesting statistic, 
Mr. Minister, because you make a point that 
bothers me. You don’t know the home ser- 
vices being offered. Certainly Hanson spells 
out pretty carefully that you haven’t been 
able to monitor the type of services or who 
is giving services. 

I will give you an example. The services 
have to be toward working in the home. I 
am told that when budget time comes in the 
Children’s Aid Societies and things get tight 
the first part of the budget cut is the services 
to the homes in the communities. 

I'll give you an interesting statistic; one 
wonders to what extent, and how, this help 
is being given. The 1972 financial statement 
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of the Children’s Aid Society of Metro To- 
ronto shows that over $9 million of its $13 
million budget is being spent on children in 
care and only about $2% million on family 
services, in spite of the fact there were 9,125 
children involved with the CAS and only 
1,458 children came into the care of the 
society that year. 

That’s rather devastating, to me, to realize 
that $9 million goes to kids in care, which 
is only 1,400 kids, while 9,000 kids are get- 
ting, or should be getting, some type of 
treatment at home, but only $2% million is 
spent for prevention. It just boggles the mind. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, many 
societies—take, for instance, the one I indi- 
cated a little while ago— 


Mr. Martel: That’s the biggest one in the 
province. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: In 1969, the Metro- 
politan Catholic Children’s Aid Society spent 
$1,675,435 or 29.2 per cent of its total budget 
on family services. In 1973, this amount had 
risen to $2,685,909, or 37.7 per cent. As you 
can see, there is a substantial increase in 
their budget for family services. At the same 
time, the cost of children in care is increasing 
because most of the children in care today 
are older children. 


Mr. Martel: That’s why I asked about the 
study last year. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —and because they 
need more money for clothing, for food—all 
costs have risen. 


Mr. Martel: Sure, but that’s specifically the 
point we are trying to make, Mr. Minister. 
Take a look at Metro Toronto’s budget for 
the Metro Children’s Aid Society. In 1972, 
there was $2.5 million for prevention and 
breakdown for 9,125. There was $9 million 
for 1,458 in care. Now, those are pretty 
astounding figures. It’s the same argument 
I’m going to make in a little while on senior 
citizens, the one I started to make in my 
lead-off remarks. The government is obsessed 
with institutionalizing people. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We're getting away 
from this, Mr. Martel. 


Mr. Martel: No, your budget this year of 
$65 million for senior citizens shows about 
$64 million of it for institutions for senior 
citizens, and $1.5 million or $2 million for 
keeping them in the communities. 


Mr. Apps: We would have to get the 
types of care being provided. 
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Mr. Martel: Granted. 


Mr. Apps: —before you can really jump to 
conclusions. 


Mr. Martel: Right. I am not trying to 
jump to conclusions by saying that it’s all 
there. I’m just saying most of the moneys 
spent, either in this section for children, or 
for adults, is for institutional care. And it’s 
so lopsided—we are spending less than $2 
million to keep senior citizens in communi- 
ties. There are 650,000 of them, and we are 
spending a couple of million. And yet, we are 
spending at least $63 million in this budget 
for institutionalizing them. That is just an 
example. 


I agree with the member for Kingston and 
the Islands that we have to look at the in- 
dividual cases, Mr. Chairman, to determine 
where it is going. But I suggest—certainly 
Mr. Hanson suggests—there is no study of 
children’s institutions or the children’s welfare 
to indicate what is going on—what the priori- 
ties are; how they are handling them. I have 
read the task force report carefully. I don’t 
want to quote, but I could. Hanson was very 
critical of the lack of information coming 
from the Children’s Aid. You couldn’t deter- 
mine, by just using this type of statistic, what 
was going on. There was no way of rational- 
izing— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The great majority are 
operating very efficiently. 


Mr. Martel: I am not disputing that they 
are not operating efficiently. I am saying that 
the emphasis has got to change. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: And they are willing to 
do this, Mr. Martel. 


Mr. Martel: You provoke me. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Martel, it so hap- 
pens that those I did visit could show figures 
where they have fewer children in care and 
are spending more and more of their funds 
and resources on family services to keep 
children in their own homes. This is best for 
the children and best for the families, both 
economically and socially. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Minister, ’'m going to find 
it. I didn’t want to, but you provoked me. 
Criticism of Children’s Aid Societies by Han- 
son and the task. force indicated that. Have 
you read the report, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The Hanson task force 
report? Yes. 


Mr. Martel: He isn’t critical of what we are 
trying to do, he is critical of the reporting 
and so on—that no one knows what seems to 
be going on. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, we have 
taken steps. We have met with the executive; 
we have a working committee to remedy this. 
On this question, when Mr. Martel is finished 
maybe Mr. McLellan or Mr. Macdonald er 
Mr. Gordon can discuss it, because there are 
some very positive steps taken. 


Mr. Martel: Tell me what has changed. 
I'll forget what I am looking for in there, 
because I know the task force was critical. 
Tell me what has been changed, so that I can 
feel reassured that we are going to know 
what’s going on and that the emphasis is 
going to be more on prevention than waiting 
until the crisis has occurred. 


Mr. J. K. Macdonald: Mr. Chairman, I 
think the relationship between expenditures 
and input into prevention can be skewed by 
talking strictly of expenditures. I think in 
terms of preventive services we are talking 
primarily of staff available to serve families 
in the community and that in terms of cost 
there is a very different relationship. 


It is not an expensive kind of service. I 
had some figures prepared—they are difficult 
to summarize but they do indicate that while 
the total case loads of the societies have been 
going down, the total staffing has been going 
up. They also indicate that the caseloads in 
child care and in services to unwed parents 
have been going down quite substantially 
and the caseloads for families in the com- 
munity have been going up slightly. So that 
at the same— 


Mr. Martel: Excuse me, could I ask you 
a question at that point then? What is the 
average caseload for field workers? You must 
have that broken down to an average at 
least. 


Mr. J. K. Macdonald: Yes, I have a table 
here which indicates that it has declined 
from 30.43 in 1969 to 23.17 in 1973. 


Mr. Martel: Per case? 
Mr. J. K. Macdonald: Cases per worker. 


Mr. Martel: When you tell me that it is 
easier to deal with, what you are saying is 
that a case worker could spend on the average 
less than a day a month with a family. That 
could be somewhat flexible mind you—but 
about one working day per month, per 
family. 
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Mr. J. K. Macdonald: Yes, that’s a kind of 


an overall average, sure. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, it’s a simplistic average 
but I think you are going to see what I’m 
driving at. That if you are going to— 


Mr. Lewis: It’s a mean way of putting it 
because it makes the point. 


Mr. Martel: The preventive service is de- 
stroyed really because there isn’t sufficient 
time for the case worker to spend with the 
family—just not nearly enough. 

I mentioned some of the items last year 
in the estimates. I suggested getting in 
around the supper hour and staying through, 
I think you called it the peak period, with 
the family maybe for six hours to try and 
iron out what is going wrong at certain 
critical’ stages in the day. Or to determine 
where it is that the crisis starts to develop; 
what it is that prompts the crisis. On one day 
a month on the average, with that type of 
load, you can realize that it’s impossible for 
the case worker to be very efficient. 

Let’s take it the other way. We are talking 
1,400 kids How many case workers are you 
talking in Toronto for those kids? What type 
of staff? 


Mr. J. K. Macdonald: I wouldn’t want to 
try to specify the breakdown of the Metro 
society's staffing in child care. 


Mr. Martel: But the ratios are probably 
vastly greater in an institution, aren’t they? 


Mr. J. K. Macdonald: Yes. 


Mr. Martel: Yes. So the real back-up for 
prevention isn’t at the preventive stage, it’s at 
the crisis stage—once the crisis has arisen and 
occurred and the child is taken out of the 
home. When the crisis has happened, that’s 
when the most back-up staff is available. 
Would you agree? 


Mr. J. K. Macdonald: True. But these are 
not the staff that I’m talking about. 


Mr. Martel: No. 


Mr. J. K. Macdonald: We are talking about 
field workers available to work on cases—not 
institutional workers, group home workers 
and so on, working in the home. 


Mr. Martel: No, I realize we are talking 
about two distinct, different groups of work- 
ers. But I’m saying that the effective back-up 
team, if you want to call it that, is after the 
crisis occurs. It’s not out in the field where 
we should—and the member for Kingston and 
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the Islands agrees with me on this—ensure 
that before it occurs there is sufficient back- 
up there to prevent the crisis. 


Mr. J. K. Macdonald: The point we are 
making with these figures is that there is a 
shift of staff input, a very definable shift of 
staff input, into the protection area of CAS 
services. 


Mr. Martel: For the what? 
Mr. Lewis: For the protection. 
Mr. Martel: Protection areas. 


Mr. J. K. Macdonald: Which is the preven- 
tion area. 


Mr. E. P. Morningstar (Welland): Doesn’t 
that pretty well cover what the member 
wanted to know? 


Mr. J. E. Stokes (Thunder Bay): How 
would you know? You just woke up. 


Mr. Morningstar: I wondered if you had 
covered the matter. You made quite a lengthy 
speech. 


Mr. Lewis: You may be in the wrong esti- 
mates committee. 


Mr. Martel: The one where the sleepers 
are is next door. 


Mr. Apps: That is not very nice. 


Mr. Martel: I have listened to him inter- 
ject time after time to tell me how good and 
great it is in Ontario. 


Mr. Chairman: Just a minute, get back to 
the estimates. 


Mr. Martel: Call him out of order then. 
He bothers me. He looks at everything 
through rose-coloured glasses. There isn’t a 
problem, Mr. Minister, insofar as the member 
for wherever it is is concerned. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I must say, though, 
that at Welland they do quite well. 


Mr. Martel: It is always good in Welland. 
Everything is good in Welland. 


Mr. Morningstar: That is very interesting, 
but it is all covered by your department. 


Mr. Lewis: The only thing I envy about 
the member for Welland is the size of his 
majority. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: He looks after the 


little people and all people. 
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Mr. Morningstar: We have covered a lot 
of ground there and I was wondering if the 
ministry is taken care of. 


Mr. Lewis: How 


equanimity? 


do you retain your 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, while Mr. 
Martel is getting organized in this area, look- 
ing for more material, could I now have 
clarification as to what vote we are on? I 
had intended to deal with the matters of 
Children’s Aid Societies and I would like 
some direction. Am I now to move, following 
Mr. Martel, into what looks to me to be 
vote 2 and not vote 1? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We are on the third 
vote. 


Mrs. Campbell: Vote 2603, item 2, which 
is the operating subsidy. I hadn’t been aware 
when we changed over from the capital. I 
just want to clarify and not interrupt Mr. 
Martel. | 


Mr. Martel: To come back to Mr. Mac- 
donald, while I realize there are some slight 
efforts being made, you are never going to 
convince me with a caseload of 24 or 25 per 
case worker that the type of preventive assis- 
tance that is necessary will ever be achieved. 


What you are going to have happen with 
those types of ratios is more crises continuing 
to occur, and then having to put them into 
institutions which are still going to cost you 
tremendous amounts of money, whether it be 
Thistletown at $100 a day or any other in- 
stitution or for that matter, a training school. 
I don’t know what the costs are per day for 
a student in a training school. I imagine they 


are high. 
Mr. Apps: They are high. 


Mr. Martel: They are very high. I don’t 
know how we do it. 


How do we transfer enough money in two 
years from one programme into the preven- 
tive aspect without a crisis in the institutional 
system where you have them already and 
where they still continue to have treatment? 
There has to be some tremendous impact 
made in moving to more prevention, and 1 to 
24 isn't going to do it. If it doesn’t do it, 
you are going to continue to have institutions 
filled where you have all the back-up special- 
ists and the heavy costs to society. And, 
forgetting the cost, there is the human ele- 
ment and the suffering and the destruction 
of families. 


How do we get enough money to move 
that down in a hurry—the number of field 
workers necessary to prevent the ultimate 
real high cost? How do we do that? That is 
up to the minister to answer, of course, Mr. 
Macdonald, because it is a policy decision. 
But how do you do it in a hurry, transfer 
enough money over to hire enough people 
to stop the continuation of the filling up of 
placements in institutions? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We just have to maxi- 
mize the use of our resources on this. I think, 
hopefully with our reorganization, we will 
be using our resources to the maximum. 

We agree with you that it has been shown 
that where counselling and supportive serv- 
ices are provided to the families it prevents 


the breakup. 


Mr. Morningstar: You have that under con- 
trol then, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That’s right. 
Mr. Martel: Right on the ball. 


Mr. Morningstar: Don’t imitate me now. 


Mr. Martel: That is why we are paying 
$100 a day per child in Thistletown. That’s 
called control. 


Mr. Morningstar: They are looking after 
them. 


Mr. Martel: Once you've got them inside, 
youve got them controlled. If that is your 
idea of control, you can keep it. I want to 
talk about the Child Welfare Act. I will go 
through it quickly because we have gone on 
long enough. 


Mr. Minister, in the new Act are you con- 
sidering that before a Children’s Aid Society 
is permitted to remove a child from his 
natural family, the onus should be on the 
society to show the needs of the child will 
be better met in the alternative care provided 
than in the care of the home? As it now 
stands, you don't have to prove that. You 
can simply move in and say there is a prob- 
lem in the home and you take them out. 
You don't have to prove that the care is 
going to be greater, better, more beneficial 
to the child in an institution or a foster home 
than it would be in the home. 


I certainly don’t think you have the right 
to move in and take a child out because you 
think there is something wrong. I think you 
should have to prove—and you are not going 
to be able to until you do some of these 
studies—what happens to children who go 
through the courts and four, five or six foster 
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homes—and that happens frequently. I think 
there has to be a change in that Act rather 
dramatically. You are only going to change 
it when you can prove that taking them out 
of the home is better for them. 


I think it is one of the reasons I asked last 
year that you study what is happening to 
kids once they are grown up and have gone 
through the system. What has happened to 
them? You don’t know. You know that they 
are out there somewhere, but you don’t fol- 
low them around; you don’t do a study to 
determine where they are now and what 
they're doing. 

You really don’t know what the effects 
are of all that. So you simply move in and 
say, “Well, for the protection of the child 
we have the right to remove him from the 
home,” and yet you don’t know what is hap- 
pening to those children who go through the 
courts, through a series of foster homes and 
so on. I suspect many of them are kids who 
are emotionally disturbed. You don’t know 
because you don’t do any research. 


Mr. Morningstar: You don’t keep a record 
of that, Mr. Minister? 


Mr. Martel: No, he doesn’t, Ellis. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, to 
remove the child from the home is only done 
as a last resort and it’s done in the interest 
of the child. We agree that more effort 
should be made to keep the child in his own 


natural home. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, but are you sure that 
when vou take that child out of the home 
what you are offering is better? Do you know 
what is happening to kids who go through 
the system of courts and so on? Have you 
ever done a study of what happens to kids 
who go through several foster homes and 
maybe through the courts? Is there any work 
ever done to try to determine what happens 
to children who go through this whole pro- 
cess? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There is no doubt that 
is has a very detrimental effect on the chil- 
dren. I think this is quite obvious. 


Mr. Martel: The point I am making is that 
one should have to prove whether the detri- 
mental effect of removing children from the 
home is worse than what it would have been 
had they stayed in the home. 


Mr. Apps: I think, Mr. Chairman, the only 
way we could ever do that— 


Mr. Lewis: The cure might be worse than 
the ailment. 
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Mr. Martel: The cure might be worse than 
the ailment. 


Mr. Apps: You could trace the ones who 
for some reason or other got into trouble 
and landed up in some kind of a correctional 
institution. It would be very difficult to trace 
the others because you can't follow them; 
you can't force them to come back and say 
what they've been doing or how they are 
getting along. The only way you could tell 
would be the number that ultimately ended 
up in some kind of a provincial or federal 
institution. 


Mr. Martel: I guess what I am asking is, 
do we know if the cure that we think is 
there is not worse than the ailment? 


Mr. Apps: I don’t think you can find that 
out. 


Mr. Martel: How can we say when we take 
the child out of the home because of the 
ailment, that what we are offering is going 
to be better for him? 


Mr. Apps: Well, I guess that is a judge- 
ment call, pretty well. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, right. I just think that 
we might look at the records of the various 
correctional institutions that we have under 
our jurisdiction and see how many come 
through foster homes and how many come 
through— 


Mr. Apps: I think Correctional Services 
are developing a way in which they could 
isolate that type of information for the par- 
ticular youngsters who are with them. 


Mr. Martel: Right, I think it’s something 
they might share with the Ministry of Com- 
munity and Social Services— 


Mr. Apps: That could very well be. 


Mr. Martel: —for us to know. 


The four things I listed at the beginning 
were just projects that this young man indi- 
cated to me he felt must be studied. Be- 
cause we don’t know, and I guess that’s the 
nub of the whole 10 points I have on it. We 
don’t know if the cure is worse than the 
ailment. Now, we have to have some answers 
to that. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, it’s cer- 
tainly a very important matter. Mr. McLellan 
has some comments that he would like to 
make. 


Mr. McLellan: I would say Mr. Martel 
raises a very good point. The decision about 
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this is, believe me, an agonizing kind of 
decision that has to be made at certain times. 
Because of the need to protect children, there 
does have to be some agency that does have 
authority to remove children. Because there 
are situations in which you just can’t leave a 
child; it’s very simple to know that the dam- 
age that would ensue would just not be 
tolerable. 


But in terms of the question of looking at 
what does happen to the children when a 
decision is made, looking to the future to 
what is going to happen—it’s a good point 
and it would be nice to know. There have 
been studies made and we do know, cer- 
tainly in many cases where children are 
moved repeatedly from one foster home to 
another, that this is damaging and unsatis- 
factory and certainly turns out poorly. 


More and more we're getting to the point, 
as Mr. Lewis mentioned earlier, of realiz- 
ing the seriousness of that kind of decision 
and that in many cases we don’t have a better 
solution. So, certainly our long-term direction 
is to build in family supports and keep the 
family together with resources from the com- 
munity of various kinds; there is no question 
about that and that that is a much preferable 
point of view. At the same time, there are 
cases where we feel you do have to take 
this step. And there are many cases too 
where it turns out very well. 


Mr. Martel: Oh, I agree with vou. and 
that’s. why I was very careful in what I said 
when I made the statement. I didn’t say that 
you shouldn’t, or that that should not remain. 
What I.said was, before a Children’s Aid 
Society is permitted to remove a child from 
his natural family. the onus should be on the 
society to show that the needs of the child 
will be better met in the care that is pro- 
vided as.an alternative to the care of the 
family. 

Now, I didn’t for a moment suggest that 
we should remove that need to protect the 
child. All I am saying is, I think we have to 
be much more discreet than we have been 
in the past in doing it. 


Mr. McLellan: Yes, I agree. 
Mr. Martel: There might be an onus. 


Mr. McLellan: I agree. Could I just clarify 
one point first? I didn’t mean to imply that 
you meant that. Although I thought that you 
did mean that the authority should not be 
there to remove a child without first proving— 


Mr. Martel: No. 


Mr. McLellan: You agree with that? 
Mr. Martel: Yes. 


Mr. Lewis: Could I just reinforce some- 
thing that Elie was saying? There are a 
number of treatment centres receiving these 
children, who with horror realize afterwards, 
having looked at all the case history and 
having looked at the court decision, that the 
argument that the Children’s Aid Society 
made in court was, in fact, an illegitimate 
argument, and that, difficult though it might 
have been, the child could have been sus- 
tained in the home with the kind of family 
supports you describe. 

Children’s Aid Societies are driven to dis- 
traction very often by pressures, and are 
terribly reluctant to remove the child. I don’t 
pretend it is done capriciously. But still the 
altemative of placement is in one sense a 
relief, because there just isn’t the staff or the 
time to provide the intense level of support 
that is there. The child ends up in a treat- 
ment centre; the treatment centre, looking 
at this case history, says to itself, “My God, 
we could have entered the family and sus- 
tained it without temporary or permanent 
wardship being granted and the child being 
exposed to the whole judicial process.” 


I think there is a very strong case to be 
made for the societies having to demonstrate, 
in the presence of those who may ultimately 
receive the child, that the child has to be 
separated from the home. It would be an 
interesting counter-argument if a judge who 
makes the disposition called in, in advance, 
the centre to whom the child was to be sent 
and said, “We want you to evaluate this 
situation and tell us whether the child has to 
be taken out—not just the CAS.” It is tough 
for the judge to do, because there aren’t any 
institutions to send them to. 


Mr. McLellan: It is difficult for the judge, 
but I am sure— 


Mr. Lewis: But they can surely provide 
another evaluation, can’t they? 


Mrs. Campbell: I think the evaluations that 
they get, particularly in Toronto—and I don’t 
know the rest of it—are much more than 
adequate. 


Mr. Lewis: I agree. In Toronto it is pretty 
good. 


Mrs. Campbell: The clinic is far better 
able to determine the child’s ability to remain 
in the home comfortably with support, be- 
cause they do give support and they do have 
a working arrangement. 
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Mr. Apps: I don’t want to get into an 
argument, but why do you assume it is better 
in Toronto than it is in all the other areas? 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, at no time 
have I said it was better. I am trying to 
explain that when I speak on these matters, 
other than in Kingston, where they did not 
have too much in the way of care, except 
through the hospital with disturbed children, 
we didn’t have any clinic or any evaluation 
of children in the time I was sitting in the 
court in Kingston. 


Mr. Apps: There have been great changes 
made in the last two or three years. 


Mrs. Campbell: I am _ perfectly certain, 
because you have a fine judge. But you must 
remember that the Toronto judges who sat 
in that court were on circuit and could not 
make any changes while waiting for the 
appointment of the new judge. 


Mr. Apps: That’s right—and it was a good 
appointment. 

Mrs. Campbell: It was excellent. 
Good appointments in 


Mr. Morningstar: 
Welland too. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Minister, there are several 
other points I want to make. I think “ade- 
quate services” have to be spelled out in the 
regulations. To simply say “adequate ser- 
vices” is insufficient. 


Mr. Morningstar: Is that vote carried now? 
Mrs. Campbell: No. 


Mr. Martel: I don’t think “adequate serv- 
ices” is an institution. I think you have to 
spell out what those adequate services are, 
if you are contemplating changes. 

I also think that parents’ visiting rights with 
the children who are in care of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society should not be terminated 
without their consent. Parents’ visiting rights 
with their children are often terminated with- 
out the consent of the parents. When consid- 
ering amendments to the Act, Mr. Minister, 
I feel that really should be looked at. 


I can well recall a woman phoning me in 
an absolute state of alcoholic stupor; and the 
main reason for that was that her visiting 
rights had been terminated and she simply 
went to the bottle. Day in and day out 
she would phone. She used to phone my 
colleague from Sudbury as well. Her biggest 
beef, every time, was that the visiting rights 
had been terminated without her knowledge 
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until the last moment before it was going 
to happen. 
I think it can be devastating for a parent, 


regardless of what the problems are, to simply 


say, “You no longer can see the child for X 
number of months” or something like that. I 
think it is inhumane. It certainly doesn’t do 
anything if you bring the child back to 
the natural home. One of the problems, as I 
understand it, is seeing a child go through 
the training school and, when you take him 
back to the natural home, the conditions in 
the natural home are still the same as they 
were when the child left. There is no work 
done with the parents. 


Mr. Lewis: The training school has manag- 
ed to desecrate the child anyway. 


Mr. Martel: I don’t see how you can ex- 
pect two years in a training school to do any- 


thing for the child and then dump him back— 


Mr. Apps: 


That really isn’t a true state- 
ment. 


Mr. Lewis: I know all you people with a 
vested interest say something about training 
schools. When you abolish them, when you 
obliterate them, you will have some social 
progress. 


Mr. Apps: I think you will agree that we 
have made some very concrete steps to ak 
just that. 


Mr. Martel: I also think, Mr. Minister, you 
should establish some type of grievance pro- 
cedure in the new Act. 


Any individual or family involved with 
the Children’s Aid Society should have the 
right to appeal to an independent grievance 
committee if they: [I am going to be very 
specific because I had help drawing this 
up from a number of social workers. who 


deal in this field] 


(a) Believe their rights have been vio- 
lated by a representative of the society; 


(b) Believe a representative of the soci- 
ety is failing to respect their autonomy, 
individuality, culture, race, religion or life 
style; 

(c) Believe they are unable to eeisblist 
a useful relationship with the assigned rep- 
resentative of the society and request that 
the representative be replaced, i.e., if the 
society refuses a request by the family for 
a change of representative 

This independent grievance committee 
should include at least three members and 
no more than five from (a) the Ministry of 
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Community and Social Services; (b) the 
Canadian Civil Liberties Union; and (c) 
possibly some type of other agency or edu- 
cational] facility or someone within the com- 
munity. 
I guess what I am saying is when we come 
to these critical decisions, once the judge has 
ruled or the Children’s Aid Society has re- 
moved the child or because of the way they 
are working with the child, I guess there is 
no way for the parents to have the whole 
thing examined by someone who is distant 
from it. You never see the forest for the trees. 


I am not saying that field workers are 
malicious deliberately but people being 
people, they don’t always agree with one an- 
other. I am sure we have all encountered 
people who, no matter what we did, would 
feel we were doing it improperly. I am sure 
all of us in this Legislature have felt that way. 
You work very hard for somebody and he 
ends up thinking you are a bum—I would say 
the other word but—nonetheless, I am sure 
these people, in these trying times, feel hard 
done by. There should be some procedure 
for them to file some sort of grievance with 
some group which could look at it in a 
detached fashion away from the actual site. I 
think you should consider that when you are 
reviewing the Act, Mr. Minister. 


Mr. Morningstar: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to hear from Mrs. Campbell who was 
a judge in the juvenile and family court for 
years. I wonder what her experience was? 


Mr. Martel: I will surrender in the next two 
points. Okay? I will give in. 

The one I have already made is that a per- 
son has a right to read all his or her file; I 
still think so. The other thing is I think you 
should destroy the file. Is that happening 
now? When a child—let’s say a person—be- 
comes adult, 21, what happens to his file? 


Mr. Morningstar: It’s 18 now, isn’t it? 


Mr. Martel: Right, 18 is the age of ma- 
jority. 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, the files 
are microfilmed. 


Mr. Martel: Why? 


Miss Crittenden: There is sometimes a very 
serious need to see a file. 


Mr. Martel: Why? I don’t know. You won’t 
show it to the person himself but you will 
keep it for other people to look at. 
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Miss Crittenden: This isn’t correct, Mr. 
Martel. There have been people who have 
asked to see their files, and who have seen 
their files. This isn’t something that only hap- 
pened once. There have been adults—I can 
remember a person of age 55 who asked to 
see the file. We found it in the vaults and 
the person was able to see his own file. 
They have not been destroyed. 


Mr. Martel: I think there should be one 
of two things: You either destroy it or you 
give it to the person himself, his own file. 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, it would 
not be possible to give it to the person him- 
self. 


Mr. Martel: Why? 


Miss Crittenden: Those people are very 
often—they are like needles in a haystack. 
How would you know where they were unless 
they came and asked for specific information? 
Or unless there is a court case where there 
is money involved and they want to give it 
to them? This is one of the things. The files 
are there. 


Mr. Martel: That’s one of the things that 
bothered me about the file. I don’t think it 
should come up five years after; or that at 
24, 25, 26 the file is hauled out to see what 
the little rascal did when he was 14. 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, I think 
that is a very unfair comment because of the 
times I personally know of, when people 
have asked for information. 


The information they have asked for has 
been on very serious matters. And if such 
information was withheld from a_ person, 
I think it would be very unfair. 


Mr. Martel: Miss Crittenden, they've been 
arguing federally—how many years now?— 
that the records of people who've been incar- 
cerated should be destroyed. What you're 
doing is you're keeping them in perpetuity. 


Mr. Lewis: Why do you keep them on file 
after the person has graduated from whatever 
it was that he or she was involved inP Why 
would you keep the files on record in the 
Ministry of Community and Social Services? 


Miss Crittenden: I don’t suppose I made 
the policy that they would be kept on file. 
But I would say, Mr. Chairman, that in the 
instances I have known in the past many 
years, when a file has been required, I think 
grievous injustice would have been done if 
the person had not had an ability to know 
what was in the file. 
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Now, if the number of cases of people 
who wish to know about their own situations 
is not important enough, then, of course, 
their files could be destroyed. But they have 
been retained on microfilm. 


Mr. Lewis: The mind boggles. What have 
you got on microfilm? Let me try to under- 
stand it. Whose files have you got on micro- 
film? Do you have the records of permanent 
wards of the Children’s Aid Society on file? 


Miss Crittenden: No. 


Mr. Lewis: No. When you talk about these 
people, whose records, whose case histories 
do you have on file? 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, the records 
we have microfilmed are the adoption records. 


Mr. Lewis: The adoption records? 


Miss Crittenden: The adoption records. 
They are on microfilm and stored at Oakville. 


Mr. Martel: What happens then to the 
files of wards, who ultimately— 


Miss Crittenden: We do not have those 
at all. 
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Mr. Martel: Who has them? 
Children’s Aid Society keep them? 


Does the 


Miss Crittenden: The Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, Mr. Chairman, has those. You're asking 
whether we have the files. We have the files 


of everyone adopted in Ontario except, I 
think, of two children, since 1900 or 1895. 


Mr. Lewis: Does the Children’s Aid Society 
similarly microfilm files and keep them 
around X years after? 


Miss Crittenden: Remember, we're keeping 
the adoption records. 


Mr. Lewis: That I understand, yes. 


Mr. Martel: What does the Children’s Aid 
Society keep though? 


Mr. Lewis: I can understand the case in 
argument on that. 


Mr. Martel: Do they keep all the cases, all 
the files? 


It being 6 oclock, p.m., the committee 
took recess. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


The committee resumed at 8 o'clock, p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF COMMUNITY 
AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: Order. Mr. Minister, sug- 
gestions have been made to you by another 
minister of the Crown with respect to the 
estimates, and I ask you that you might out- 
line them to the committee before we start 
this meeting this evening. 


Hon. R. Brunelle (Minister of Community 
and Social Services): Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. What I would like to do is to bring the 
matter to the attention of the committee. As 
you know, the Minister of Colleges and Uni- 
versities (Mr. Auld) commenced his estimates 
about a week or so ago, and he had to be 
away, and then we commenced ours. If I 
remember correctly, it was sort of mentioned 
that we should continue for the rest of our 
estimates. As far as we are concerned we 
would like to be able to do this. 


At the same time, Mr. Auld has some 
commitments next week—I believe on Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday—and he asked 
me if I would bring to the attention of the 
committee if it was possible for him to con- 
tinue his estimates, preferably tomorrow, and 
if not tomorrow, on Moday. 


Mr. R. Haggerty (Welland South): To- 
morrow would probably be too short notice. 
Probably some of them won't be here on 
such short notice. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There are problems 
every way. As far as our ministry is con- 
cerned we are prepared to agree. At the 
same time, as you know—and I hesitate to 
mention this—the GAINS legislation which I 
had indicated would be introduced today, 
will be introduced tomorrow. 


Mr. E. W. Martel (Sudbury East): I under- 
stand some of the senior citizens are still in 
the gallery waiting for you. They accepted 
your invitation and they are still sitting there 
waiting. 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well, Elie, when I 
addressed them today and when I told them 
that the GAINS legislation was to be intro- 
duced today, I meant that. I really thought 
it would. However, at the last minute there 
had to be some changes, and it will be intro- 
duced tomorrow— 


Mr. Martel: I bought supper for them. 
They were getting hungry, so I bought dinner 
for them. Okay? I will send you the bill. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —and since it is quite 
a complex bill, involving five ministries, I do 
believe that the minister who will be intro- 
ducing the bill will suggest that it goes to 
this standing committee, Mr. Chairman, so 
that it can be fully discussed. 

I mention this, and we are in your hands 
as far as what your wishes are. 


Mr. Martel: You say you want to come 
back Tuesday and that Jim wants in to- 
morrow and Monday? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: He has commitments 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday I 
believe. 


Mr. Martel: But he would like to come in 
tomorrow and Monday and then you would 
come back Tuesday? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 


Mr. Martel: If we can have a guarantee 
that that’s what will happen. 


Hon. Mr. Brunnelle: At the same time, the 
GAINS legislation, which probably could 
come to this standing committee, will, of 
course, require your presence. 


Mr. Martel: We can’t do it. It’s the same 
committee for Colleges and Universities as 
this one. 


Mrs. M. Campbell (St. 
right. The only— 


George): That's 


Mr. Martel: We are in a real bind. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to accommodate the minister, but I am in 
the position that our critic on the Colleges 
and Universities estimates can’t possibly be 
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here tomorrow on such short notice I 
shouldn’t think, and it leaves us in the posi- 
tion where I am not able to consult him to 
know what I should do. 


Mr. Martel: If I were nasty, do you know 
what I would say, Mrs. Campbell? Exactly 
what your colleague sitting to your left said 
last week when I made that comment, but I 
won't say it, I will be too kind. But I will 
recall what your colleague to your left said 
last week. 


Mr. Haggerty: You got the message, did 
you, Elie? 


Mr. Martel: Yes. 
Mr. Haggerty: That’s good. 


Mr. Martel: But I won't repeat what your 
colleague said last week. 


Mr. Campbell: I don’t know what you are 
talking about obviously. 


Mr. Martel: Well, you ask him. 


Mrs. Campbell: I will later. I am not try- 
ing to obstruct this but I don’t think I can 
give a commitment for us. If you decided I 
guess I am going to have to go along with 
it. I just don't like being placed in this posi- 
tion. Surely he must have known earlier that 
this is what he wanted, so that I could have 
communicated with our critic and at least 
advised him. 


Mr. Chairman: I personally would be hope- 
ful that we could at least finish up one of the 
estimates that we've started before we pos- 
sibly adjourn, on the 2lst or whenever it 
might be. 

Another matter was brought to my atten- 
tion this afternoon. That is that the Minister 
of Health (Mr. Miller) would like to return 
with that particular section of the health 
disciplines bill on Tuesday morning. : 


Mrs. Campbell: And 
committee. 


it’s all the same 


Mr. Martel: That's some organization by 
the House leader (Mr. Winkler), eh? 


Mrs. Campbell: It’s all the same committee. 


Mr. Chairman: No, it’s not a matter of 
House organization at all. This is a matter 
that had to be sent back to the Attorney 
General (Mr. Welch) for his direction on a 
particular section that was directed to him 
by the committee. 
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Mr. Martel: The point I make, Mr. Chair- 
man is that you've got Colleges and Uni- 
versities, you've got Community and Social 
Services— 


Mrs. Campbell: Health. 


Mr. Martel: You've got the health disci- 
plines bill and you've got the GAINS Act 
all now, and I say that’s some organization 
of the order of the business by the govern- 
ment House leader. 


Mr. Chairman: Let me point out there was 
one particular section of the Health Dis- 
ciplines Act that was— 


Mr. Martel: No, no, I am not worried about 
that. 


Mr. Chairman: It’s a very slight matter; it'll 
probably take this committee half an hour to 
complete its work with the health disciplines. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I think that 
is probably not correct because in com- 
mittee on health disciplines we did consent 
to permit certain items to go into the regu- 
lations. As a result of the way in which the 
day care matter was handled by the regula- 
tions, I am now reversing myself and shall 
speak to it and certainly require that that go 
into the bill because I think these changes in 
policy have to be made with the concurrence 
of the House, not sweeping changes by regu- 
lation. So it could perhaps take longer than 
you think. 


Mr. Martel: I am very accommodating. 
You tell me what you want, I'll go along. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, the de- 
cision doesn’t have to be made now, it could | 
be made before we adjourn at 10:30 p.m. 
but I just thought I’'d mention the wishes of 
Mr. Auld. 


Mr. Martel: Last Friday when we ad- 
journed at 12:30 p.m., the chairman an- 
nounced that we would sit on Monday. In the 
House the House leader called the Ministry 
of Colleges and Universities for committee 
on Monday. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s right. 


Mr. Martel: Now, there's got to be some 
leadership by the House leader or we're in 
trouble, and we're in trouble now. We’ve got 
four things that have to be passed by next 
week and we're in trouble because of his 


bullheadedness. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if 
we could leave it and if one of my colleagues 
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or perhaps someone—I'll send some word out 
and see what we can do. 


Mr. Chairman: That decision can be made 
just prior to our adjournment at 10:30 p.m. 
I think that in the course of that time the 
decision can be made as to where we go 
tomorrow. 


Mr. Martel: Right. I only have one point 
on this vote. 


Mr. Haggerty: If this keeps up you know 
where you can go, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. E. W. Morningstar (Welland): That’s 
pretty serious. 


Mr. Chairman: A lot of people have told 
us that you see, Ray. 


Mr. Martel: Things come back to haunt 
you, don’t they? 


Mr. Haggerty: No, they don’t come back to 
haunt you. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, they come back to haunt 
you. 


Mr. S. Lewis (Scarborough West): Interest- 
ing crossfire. 


Mr. Martel: The member for Welland 
South recalls last week, does he? And I hope 
your memory isn’t too short. 


Mr. Chairman, I have one last point on 
this. 


Mr. Haggerty: We're dealing with this par- 
ticular estimate. 


Mr. Martel: Fine. 


Mr. Haggerty: We are not switching back 
and forth. 


Mr. Martel: You say we are not, but you 
don’t run the order of the House. 


Mr. Haggerty: I don't know who does. 
Mrs. Campbell: Nobody does. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Martel please. 
On vote 2603: 


Mr. Martel: I have one last point I want 
to address to the minister on the possible 
changes, when I can get his attention. Any- 
body got a two by four: 

Mr. Minister, I only have one last point 
to make, as I understand the Act is being 
considered for revision. 
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(Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, the entire Child 
Welfare Act is under consideration for re- 
vision. 


Mr. Martel: When you consider it, would 
you consider that the society boards should 
become somewhat more democratically elect- 
ed than is the case at present. They are self- 
sustaining groups, closed shops, non-repre- 
sentative of the community. I don’t know 
of any community where they represent the 
community and that whole board structure of 
the Childr_a’s Aid Societies has to got change 
rather dramatically, because it simply can’t 
go on. It’s as undemocratic as hell, if I can 
put it bluntly. By the way, the Hanson task 
force recommends making the board structure 
somewhat more representative of the com- 
munity at large. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We'd be pleased to 
give consideration to that matter also. 


Mr. Martel: I'll just let it go, then, for 
consideration. 


Mr. Chairman: Mrs, Campbell. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I wonder, 
if, at this point, we could clarify just pre- 
cisely where we are on the vote. I had in- 
tended to speak on item 2, concerning the 
Childrens’ Aid. It seems to me that perhaps 
Mr. Martel has been dealing, really with 
item 2, and I wonder what we should do 
about the first item. Should we find out 
whether or not there is anyone else to speak 
on 2603, item 1? If there is no one, it could 
be disposed of, and we could proceed in an 
orderly manner, if I may suggest it, to 
item 2. 


(Mr. Martel: Mr. Chairman, I' rather take 
exception to this statement, because, in fact, 
we discussed day care to far greater lengths 
beyond capital grants for the last two days. 
So I object to that statement. 


‘Mrs. Campbell: I wasn’t in any sense of 
the word casting any blame on Mr. Martel. 
I think he went, naturally, from the one to 
the other. It’s just to clarify my own think- 
ing that now we are into the operating sub- 
sidies. I think that’s all I was trying to sug- 
gest, and I wanted to determine if anyone 
else wishes to speak on item 1. 


An. hon. member: Right. 
Mrs. Campbell: Then perhaps you might 
call that item and we can get it straightened 


away. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Gaunt. 
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Mr. M. Gaunt (Huron-Bruce): I was ac- 
tually on item 2, I believe, because it con- 
cerned itself with municipal assistance 
through the county social and family services. 
So I presume that would come in item 2, 
would it not, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr, Chairman: It would, yes. 

Mr. Gaunt: So I’m on item 2, too. 
Mr. Chairman: So item 1 is carried. 

Mr. Haggerty: No, hold it a minute. 

Mr. Chairman: All right, Mr. Haggerty. 


Mr. Haggerty: I suppose this will deal with 
the homes for the aged. 


Mrs. Campbell: Capital grants— 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes, this is what, perhaps, 
I'd like to discuss with the minister. ’'m sure 
he’s aware of the serious problem of the 
home for aged in the Niagara region. My 
colleague, the member for Welland will bear 
out with me that there is a shortage of com- 
binations in the Niagara district, and parti- 
cularly in the one area—in the former county 
of Welland, where there are approximately 
225 persons waiting for admittance into the 
home for the aged. One of the problems is 
where to find the accommodations. Now, I 
know that in some instances, and for the 
foster home care programme—I believe that’s 
the name of the programme, is it not? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, foster care. 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes, foster care programme. 
I was delighted to see last year the matter 
was raised here with the ministry and _ his 
staff have taken some of the recommenda- 
tions suggested last year on matters concern- 
ing fire safety in these foster home care pro- 
grammes within the region. I see they have 
adopted a formula that will provide some 
necessary protection to those persons who 
are being admitted into these special home 
care programmes. 


I was a little bit alarmed about the num- 
ber of persons waiting for admittance to the 
home for the aged in the county of Welland. 
As I said before, there are just no facilities 
available. As I understand it, there are pos- 
sibly 55 rooms that can be made available 
for the home for the aged there that perhaps 
might be used for extended care or chronic 
care within regional Niagara. I’m making 
reference to a nurses’ residence that adjoins 
Port Colborne General Hospital. 


I had some discussion with the adminis- 
trator there concerning that proposal and I 
think he has suggested it to the Minister of 
Health and to other persons involved in the 
home for the aged in regional Niagara—Mr. 
Doug Rapelje for one. With a little renovation 
there is a possibility that there could be 
55 beds made available. I don’t know what 
type of co-operation you have with your col- 
league, the Minister of Health. The letters 
that I have here don’t indicate there is too 
much dialogue between your department and 
his department. I have a letter from the 
Minister of Health here. It’s rather discourag- 
ing to look at the letter and see him indicate 
that apparently he isn’t going to bend in this 
matter of opening facilities that are available 
there now. 


I know in the city of Welland, through 
the help of that great member from Welland 
and by a stroke of the pen, there were ac- 
commodations made in the facilities of the 
Welland County General Hospital, until they 
can get their new nursing home programme 
completed. Such facilities are available in 
the city of Port Colborne although it may 
take a small amount of expenditure to make 
the accommodations available. I would like 
to know just how close the minister works 
with the Minister of Health. 


Mr. Campbell: That's a cabinet secret. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, no. We work very 
closely with the Ministry of Health and as 
you know, both ministries come under the 
social development committee. 


We've had several meetings with the re- 
gional municipality of Niagara, along with— 
you mentioned Mr. Rapelje, who is the ad- 
ministrator of several of the homes—and the 
demand is mainly for extended care and 
chronic care. It’s quite true there is some 
demand for residential care. I believe about 
20 per cent of those who are in present 
homes in the Niagara region are chronic 
care patients. 


Mr. Haggerty: They shouldn't be in the 
home for the aged. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, that’s right. They 
should be in a facility more to their needs— 
not that they are not getting excellent care 
in their present homes but— 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —the intention today 
is that as much as possible those who require 
extended care and chronic care should be 
in a facility under the Ministry of Health. I 
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know the Ministry of Health have been look- 
ing into this—I forget the doctor’s name who 
is the counterpart—his name escapes me at 
the moment—Dr. Ellingham is the one who 
has been attending joint meetings. I know 
there are steps being considered to alleviate 
the problem. The problem, Mr. Chairman, 
is one of the demand for facilities for chronic 
care and extended care. 


Mr. Haggerty: What has been taking place 
within the past two or three months and 
perhaps within the past year—it’s almost like 
running a shuttle wagon between one muni- 
cipality to another to find accommodations 
for them. There was quite a movement of 
patients from Northland Manor in the city 
of Port Colbome to the chronic wing of the 
Fort Erie Douglas Memorial Hospital. I don’t 
think it is in the best interests of the patient 
to be shuttled back and forth from one care 
programme to the other. 


There’s an article in the Welland Tribune 
of April 26, 1974, which was discussed by 
the Port Colborne General Hospital board. 
One of the doctors said, “We went on to 
survey the utilization of our surplus beds in 
which it was found that we could make 
available a significant number of chronic 
beds.” The facilities are there in the hospital 
and those rooms are sitting idle. It costs 
money to heat them and perhaps the same 
amount of staff is on there. But there is this 
nurses’ residence adjoining the hospital. They 
could use the same kitchen and laundry fa- 
cilities, and almost the same help in one 
particular section of the nurses’ residence, 
which would make about 55 rooms available 
for persons in need of chronic care. Surely, 
we should be given some commitment, or 
be made aware of some push, from the minis- 
ter to have those rooms made available for 
the care of patients in that area. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We have guidelines for 
a ratio per thousand population of persons 
60 years of age and over, and I believe it’s 
about 28 beds per thousand. This is for 
residential care. 


The Niagara region has 40 beds per thou- 
sand for those 60 years of age or over. At 
the same time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
say that our responsibility as a government 
is to look after the needs. We do use guide- 
lines, but we’re not tied to guidelines. Again, 
I would like to reiterate that the big demand 
in the Niagara region is for chronic and 
extended care facilities. 


Mr. Haggerty: But why is it that, in 
certain ridings, and Ill take the Welland 


riding, for example, with a stroke of the pen 
beds are made available in the hospitals? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: In certain ridings — I 
dare not mention this, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause the chairman can become very en- 
thusiastic about the demands for his riding. 


Mr. Lewis: Yes, you've certainly done the 
chairman in. 


Mr. Chairman: No, I wouldn’t say that. 


Mr. Haggerty: What I’m trying to say, Mr. 
Chairman, is that with a stroke of the pen 
the beds are available. That’s all it takes! 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: On the stroke of a pen 
the beds are available? 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes, that’s right. That’s all 
it takes. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Did you hear that, Mr. 
Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: Pardon? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Did you hear what 
Mr. Haggerty said? 


Mr. Chairman: No, I didn’t. 


Mr. Haggerty: I said with a stroke of the 
pen by one of the ministers beds can be made 
available. That’s all it takes. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You mean the beds in 
the hospital? 


Mr. Haggerty: The beds in the hospital. 
Sure, that’s all it takes. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Oh. 


Mr. J. E. Stokes (Thunder Bay): Maurice, 
you ve been fighting with the wrong minister. 


Mr. Chairman: No, I’ve been fighting with 
the two ministers, but I recognize that this 
is not the minister to be fighting with in 
respect of chronic-care beds. 


Mr. Lewis: Let it be said that you are 
getting nowhere. 


Mr. Chairman: I would say that I have 
gotten somewhere with the— 


Mr. Lewis: He may not even run again. 

Mr. Chairman: —with the co-operation of 
hospital administrators in my particular rid- 
ing. Yes, I have gotten somewhere with them. 
They have been most co-operative. 


Mr. Lewis: In spite of the government. 
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Mr. Haggerty: I was talking to the admin- 
istrator of the hospital who said they would 
have to make some renovations to the nurses’ 
residence—make the doors a little bit wider 
so that they could get beds in and out in 
case of a fire or something like that. But, I 
will tell you this much, they are not going to 
get patients out of a building in case of a 

re by moving them in beds out into corri- 
dors. There would have to be a quicker way 
than that. 


Mr. Morningstar: Mr. Chairman, I think we 
would welcome information through you and 
your committee that around the end of June 
the Minister of Health will be opening an 
extension to the Welland County General 
Hospital for extended care. 


Mr. Haggerty: Let the record show it. 


Mrs. Campbell: He’s rubbing salt in the 
wounds. 


Mr. Stokes: 
Maurice? 


Mr. Martel: From the head table comes the 
following statement. 


You see how it’s done, 


Mr. Haggerty: The only thing is I haven't 
seen the member for Welland’s picture in 
the paper with the graft money, though. 


An hon. member: How did you miss out 
on that one? 


Mr. Martel: He'll be at the opening. 


_ Mrs.’ Campbell: He'll come to yours in- 
stead. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor (Prince Edward-I.ennox): 
Have we finished with item 1, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: Does item 1 carry? 


Mr. Haggerty: I would like to have a com- 
mitment from the minister that he will look 
into this matter. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I would be glad to take 
it up with the Minister of Health, Mr. 
Chairman— 


Mr. Haggerty: Would you invite me to that 
discussion? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Certainly, Ray, any 
time after the estimates are over I would be 
pleased to meet with you and the Minister of 
Health. 


Mr. Haggerty: Then hurry up and get the 
estimates over with. 


Mr. Chairman: Does item 1 carry? 


Mr. Stokes: No. I've got one brief item. 
I've been sitting here for four days waiting 
to talk about it. 


Mr. Chairman: Let’s not deny the right to 
talk about item 1. 


Mr. Stokes: The Minaki day nurseries. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The Minaki day 


nurseries? 


Mr. Stokes: As you know, it’s in unorgan- 
ized territory and it’s a facility that is han- 
dled through the ministry directly and by 
your officials here in Toronto. I am told it 
is a real nightmare inasmuch as it is in im- 
minent danger of closing as a result of the 
inability of people within your ministry here 
to pay the rent. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: To pay the rent? 


Mr. Stokes: Yes, pay the rent to the com- 
munity club of Minaki. 


Mr. F. Laughren (Nickel Belt): Do you 
pay it to Mr. Burmett at Humber College? 


Mr. Stokes: You are renting those facilities 
from the Minaki community club and you 
are about a year behind in your rent. There 
is no staff accommodation and you are in 
qenes of losing what I am told is competent 
stair. 


Mr. Taylor: Do vou want to deliver that 
cheque, Jack? 


Mr. Stokes: No, you can give it to the 
Minister of Natural Resources (Mr. Bernier) 
as usual. 


They only operate the nursery from Mon- 
day to Friday and the kids are on the loose 
on Saturday and Sunday. I think the women 
who work as your resource people in the 
nursery work in the lodge, also now owned 
by the government, on Saturday and Sunday. 
I am told it is complete and utter chaos, sim- 
ply because your rental or lease arrange- 
ments are taken care of by Goverment 
Services. It is a real bureaucratic nightmare. 

It should be a relatively minor thing to 
keep this thing operating smoothly, meet 
your commitments to the people you are 
renting from and for accommodation for your 
staff. 


Mr. Lewis: Especially since you national- 
ized it. 
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Mr. Stokes: Yes. And it should be quite 
possible to delegate that responsibility to 
people on the scene—well, 30 miles away in 
Kenora. I see no reason why you shouldn't 


be able to do that. 


Mr. Laughren: That would be a good job 
for the member for Fort William (Mr. 
Jessiman ). 


Mr. Stokes: It should be done in Kenora. 
The red tape those people are running into 
is just unbelievable. I am sure if you snapped 
your fingers and said “get with it” the whole 
thing would be resolved. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, this is 
the first I have heard of it but I agree—and 
I am familiar with Minaki, just northwest of 
Kenora. We have with us this evening Mr. 
Lawrence Crawford, the executive director 
for northwestern Ontario. Maybe Mr. Craw- 
ford could enlighten us on the— 


Mr. Stokes: He is not responsible for the 
delivery of any of your services. He is re- 
sponsible for policy and I have got it out- 
lined here. 


Mr. Laughren: In case you didn’t know. 


Mr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Stokes 
only wants the minister to snap his fingers 
and— 


Mr. Lewis: Jim, are you angling for chair- 
man of the board at Minaki Lodge? 


Mr. J. H. Jessiman (Fort William): Yes. 
Great enterprise. 


Mr. Lewis: When you are unemployed 
again? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Maybe Mr. Crawford 
is familiar with the administrative problems 
up there. 


Mr. Stokes: I didn’t want to bring it to 
his attention, because according to this, im- 
plementing the new organization, it says: 
“The area executive director is a co-ordinator 
of planning and service, but he does not de- 
liver services.” 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, but he makes sure 
that the services are properly delivered. 


Mr. Morningstar: If I were him I would 
dissociate myself from that right away. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I can assure you, Mr. 
Stokes, that we will definitely look into it 
right away—tomorrow morning. 


Mr. Crawford, are you familiar with this 
administrative problem? 


Mr. Morningstar: Yes, Mr. Crawford. He 
has quite a lot of power there, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Mr. Martel: Why don’t you let Ellis be 
chairman? Maurice, would you let him take 
your seat for a while? 


Mr. L. Crawford (Executive Director, 
Northwestern Area): Mr. Chairman, if I may, 
with an assist from the hon. member for 
Welland. 


We explored with our district director the 
problems of the Minaki day nursery and then 
carried it over to the people who deliver the 
service. I think I can report that there is a 
cheque now being processed in Treasury for 
the arrears of rent. I quite honestly admit 
the arrears go from September, 1973, to the 
present. The cheque is on its way. . 


Mr. Lewis: It is like ONR. 


Mr. Laughren: You should have Jessiman 
running that outfit. 


Mr. Crawford: Secondly, as to accommo- 
dation for the staff; we are exploring hiring 
a trailer which this ministry will rent so the 
staff can be properly accommodated. Other 
action is being taken by Mr. Ab Johanson, 
the district director. 

‘I must say on the delivery side—the people 
in finance administration—there has been a 
snapping of fingers. I don’t know whose 
fingers, but they have snapped and _ there 
has been a move. I would say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that Minaki day nursery should be 
operating as a model day nursery very soon. 


Mr. Stokes: I can report that to Hon. Leo 
Bernier now. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Is item 1 carried? 
Item 1 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: Mrs, Campbell, item 2. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I was very 
interested, needless to say, in the remarks 
concerning the Children’s Aid Societies. I 
would say that in all the time that I have 
had anything to do with these estimates of 
Children’s Aid Societies they have fought 
very, very hard to get more funding for pro- 
tection than they have ever been able to 
get. 

We have to remember, it seems to me, that 
basically most of what they do at least starts 
in the crisis area. It isn’t necessary that from 
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that point on they always continue in the 
crisis area. But there has to be, it seems 
to me, a much greater awareness in the 
ministry's own social work staff of family 
problems which can be brought forward for 
the kind of assistance that Mr. Lewis spoke 
about this afternoon. 


There is no question that as it is now I 
couldn’t subscribe to eliminating the group 
homes. or any of the other facilities, because 
the trouble is that when they do get into 
the act, when we do start to find the troubled 
children, it is usually when things have gone 
so far that something has to be done. 


I was not clear when Mr. Martel spoke 
about the matter of taking children into 
care. Usually in the initial stages when a 
child’ is in the Children’s Aid) and before 
there is any court appearance at all, it is be- 
cause that child is rather thrust upon them. 
It isn't that they go out trying to bring the 
child in. In many cases, it’s an emergency 
situation, It usually happens at night-time 
and the police or somebody else takes the 
child to the Children’s Aid, Then, of course, 
in those circumstances there has to be an 
appearance in court very promptly to pro- 
tect the family. 


I think there has to be an agency that 
can move in and take a child in that emer- 
gency-type situation. However, before the 
Children’s Aid takes the child into care, 
even up to a couple of weeks or a month, 
that child has to have been before the courts 
in those cases and the justification has to be 
there for the child to remain in the care of 
the Children’s Aid Society. 


In. Toronto, as I say and I’m not sug- 
gesting—Mr. Anderson isn’t here—it’s better 
here, but there is a very sophisticated court 
clinic service and the family and. the child 
will be usually called in with whichever team 
member of the clinic it’s decided can be 
helpful. In fact, they have worked very 
closely with families in the home. There 
arent, of course, enough of them to do it 
on the kind of scale that has been suggested 
and that I feel ought to follow. 


On occasion, the Children’s Aid do go 
into the home, but again not on the kind of 
care that has been suggested. The clinic in 
many cases recommends that the child remain 
at home with supportive services, but there 
are also many cases where it reports back 
that the child could be severely damaged if 
it remained in the home. And often, then, 
you may have a wardship which would last 
for two months. Meanwhile people would’ be 
trying to work with the family and the child 


to try and get them back together again. 
I think this is something that is still a useful 
function. 


[Insofar as reporting is concerned, I would 
like to say that I have a tremendously mixed 
view about reporting. As you are aware no 
doubt, when the courts ask for a report 
from the clinic, the law is that the reports 
have to be made available. I must say that 
I perhaps chicken out, but on many occasions 
I took the position that the lawyer of the 
child should get the report as a matter of 
course, and indeed left it to him to decide 
whether or not it was in the best interests 
of his client to see the report. In some cases 
the circumstances under which the child was 
living were unknown to the child. As to the 
parental relationship, it was my view that 
at that particular stage of a child’s develop- 
ment it certainly shouldn't have been my 
decision to just holus-bolus hand the reports 
over. 


Also, of course, these reports are written 
on children who are only seven years of age 
or so. It doesn’t serve too much of a useful 
purpose at that point in time to insist that 
the child read them, because in many cases 
he can’t read and: if he could, he couldn't 
begin to comprehend them. 


So far as adoption reports are concerned, 
it seems to me that they ought to be avail- 
able so that when a person is mature, or if 
a person is disturbed because of a lack of 
knowledge of who he or she is, that they 
then, at some later stage should be made 
available to the child so that they could 
relieve some tensions. So reporting to me is 
a subject of, I suppose, judgement on my 
part, and I can see that it can be devastating 
on some occasions and proper in others. 


I would very much like to see the studies 
that have been suggested. As to what it does 
to a child to go to court, I suppose I have 
somewhat of a bias there, because in my view 
as things stand today, very often the child 
who gets to court is the lucky one, because 
then the facilities of the community can be 
brought to bear to assist that child as they 
can’t be brought in almost any other way. 


I am thinking of a little boy whose parents 
were very affectionate towards him, and who 
loved him dearly, but they had problems. A 
great deal of effort was made to try to hold 
that family together over quite a period of 
time. But finally it became apparent that 
because of alcoholism in the home, and be- 
cause we hadn’t been able to effect any real 
answer to the problem, it was decided for the 
child’s physical safety that there was nothing 
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we could do other than to take him out of 
that home. 


There are all sorts of pros and cons. It is 
true, however, I think, that any kind of insti- 
tution or organization should be evaluated 
from time to time to really find out what 
its effect is on the child. 


Of course, the other way in which you find 
out what is happening to a child is if it 
comes before a court as a witness in a con- 
tributing matter. In my view, there should 
be a much greater link in those cases between 
the courts and the children’s aid societies. 
Because a judge in that case actually can’t 
do anything that is really strictly within the 
law to bring assistance to the child, unless 
he or she steps aside from the bench and 
becomes a person in the community, as it 
were, bringing the matter to the attention of 
the Children’s Aid Society. 


I would like to see something done. Per- 
haps this committee, working with the 
Attorney General’s ministry, as it has before, 
could work out some better liaison to assist 
these very badly damaged children. Of course, 
in many cases, because they are children of 
tender years, they are not even called as 
witnesses; so one doesn’t even see the child 
in the court—and yet one is aware of the 
damage that has been done, particularly in 
the sex offences. 


The whole ramification of dealing with 
these children is one that isn’t satisfactory, 
in my opinion, in the eyes of the children’s 
aid people themselves. They’re constantly 
concerned about their inability to do more 
in their field. And I have to say, on behalf 
of the Metro Children’s Aid Society, that I 
have never met more dedicated people in 
trying to work out the problems of children 
with very limited facilities and very inade- 
quate opportunities. 


I don’t know whether I spoke last year 
of one of the things that happened in con- 
nection with one of the group homes of the 
Metro Children’s Aid Society. It was a group 
home for girls. After considerable investi- 
gation, they had taken on staff a young 
woman who they thought would be great 
for these children; she was a very dedicated 
person. She arrived at the home and saw 
the children; within an hour she’d called a 
taxi—and nobody’s ever heard of her since. 
In a sense it was funny when it was told to 
me, but at the same time it was a tragic 
thing. 

I think you have to think in terms of 
greater subsidies for the group homes for 
girls. I said it last year, and I shall continue 


to say it. Until we hit that ideal position 
where we don’t need them, I think we’re 
going to have to look very closely at that 
problem. They really do need more of a 
one-to-one kind of operation than the boys 
do; and usually they close because of a 
lack of adequate funding for the purpose. 


When your case workers have the tre- 
mendous workload that they have, I don’t 
know how they could possibly perform the 
added function to trying to alert children’s 
aid or any other agency, in advance, of 
what was happening in a family, in order to 
bring preventive measures to bear. I would 
think it would happen much more readily in 
smaller places; probably in some cases the 
community would even know the family. But 
in an area the size of Metropolitan Toronto 
it’s a very difficult thing to find the families 
in advance of that breakdown in sufficient 
time to prevent it. We must bring the re- 
sources of this ministry, along with those of 
the Children’s Aid Society, to try to find 
these long before we presently do. Other- 
wise we will have institutions forever. 


There are some cases where, it seems to 
me, there should be a greater sharing of the 
home situations. I think this ministry might 
take a look at that whole area of the quote, 
“confidentiality” existing between all of the 
agencies so they are funded in some measure 
by this ministry, in subsidy, and the minis- 
try itself. 


We have built in some of the agencies 
over the years a kind of a vested interest. 
I think this ministry ought to try to look 
at it to see whether the delivery of service 
in these areas can’t be more effective in try- 
ing to help prevent this breakdown. As you 
know, there has been in the past some quite 
strong dichotomy between groups, such as 
family services and children’s aid societies. 
There is a feeling that you should let the 
children’s aid societies look after the children, 
and let the family services counsel families. 
Mr. Chairman, I just don’t think in this cen- 
tury that this can continue, if it’s to be an 
effective service to the family. 


I welcome the fact that there is now a 
family service department, as it were, within 
this ministry. I congratulate you, because I 
think it is a very forward-looking step—pro- 
vided that at the same time they can effec- 
tively work with these agencies to ensure that 
we dont use the matter of confidentiality 
to prevent the families from getting the care 
they need; or to prevent some kind of over- 
lapping directives. 


When we had a group as a project of the 
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social planning council in St. James Town 
some years ago, we finally broke down in 
that small project the confidentiality routine, 
and they began to share their experiences 
with families. They decided which of the 
agencies ought to be caring for the family, 
so that they weren't each dealing with a part 
of it and giving different messages to the 
family as to what they ought to do. 


I could not live, I can tell you now, in that 
whole area of welfare, because I wouldn't 
know which directive I should be following 
for gearing my life. This is something that I 
would resent, and which I think all of those 
who are recipients have a right to resent. 


I hope that will be cleared up with the 
family counselling or the family-based de- 
partment in your ministry. But family coun- 
selling—what ever they call it—will tell them, 
“This is what you should do.” The children’s 
aid will come in and say, “This is what you 
should do.” The health nurse says, “This is 
what you do.” And by the time they are all 
through, it is no wonder that they go and get 
drunk—because they can’t figure out where 
they are supposed to be going with all of 
these high-powered experts telling them 
different things about themselves. 


I think this might have a great bearing on 
what happens to families and how they can 
be given help long before they reach the real 


crisis stage. 


Mr. Morningstar: Mr. Chairman, we have 
the hon. Margaret Scrivener here, a great 
representative of the government from 
the Toronto riding of St. David. I wonder 
if she has had these complaints? I think that 
we should hear from her, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: I think Mrs. Campbell 
might wish to continue. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, never let it 
be said that I wouldn’t be gracious to an- 
other lady in the House. I was just winding 
up, and I did get the message. 


Mr. Lewis: Don’t pay any attention to 
im. 


Mrs. Campbell: I take it that, again, the 
items in this particular vote relating to the 
mentally retarded children should better be 
discussed under that vote at the end. Is 
that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, preferably, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mrs. Campbell: Because you don’t have 
your people here? 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We have some. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. I have no objection 
to leaving that at this point. I think most of 
the other items have been dealt with pretty 
extensively under the capital funding items 
and I shall stop at that point. 


Mr. Taylor: Carried. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Just a brief word, Mr. 
Chairman. I wish to commend Mrs. Camp- 
bell; I'm certainly entirely in agreement with 
her remarks. As you may know, many 
children’s aid societies today have changed 
their names; for instance, in my area they 
call themselves the Family Services Associa- 
tion and this is going on in many areas. I 
don’t know if you wish it, but some of the 
staff could comment on this. This is the 
direction we are encouraging and we are 
moving in. 


Mr. Morningstar: Yes, we would like to 
hear from your staff, if you don’t mind. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Taylor. 
Mr. Taylor: Carried. 


Interjections by hon. members. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Martel, did you want 
to comment further on this particular item? 


Mr. Martel: Yes, but Mr. Lewis is ahead 
of me. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Lewis wanted to. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, I want to ag- 
gravate everybody — except my own loyal 
friends and colleagues who are immune to 
aggravation but everyone else—by going back 
to the daycare services within this vote—not 
at length—to clarify something in my mind 
because of some information which is emerg- 
ing and to ask an obvious question of you 
and some of your staff. 


I gather there is a document floating about 
now which is about to emerge publicly from 
the Canadian Council on Social Development 
on its study of daycare needs, ratios and 
facilities. It is by a highly knowledgeable 
group of experts from across the country who 
gathered together as a kind of task force and 
came to a number of conclusions about day- 
care services. One of the members of that 
task force or that committee was Elsie 
Stapleford. 


One of the recommendations of that com- 


mittee, among many, was a level of staff- 


child ratio which is substantially, indeed, 
dramatically below that which has just been 
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recommended by government. May I say, 
Mr. Chairman, that will obviously be the 
ratio applied within this item of this vote 
in this estimate for the remainder of the 
fiscal year or from whatever point at which 
those new announcements take hold. 


I want to ask how it is that a senior mem- 
ber of your staff participates in a task force 
or committee of that kind, which is repre- 
sentative of the entire country and which 
comes down with ratios and other recom- 
mendations which are totally out of keeping 
with what you are now embarking on as so- 
cial policy? I want to make it clear that the 
ratios vary from 80 to 50 per cent below 
your ratios. For example, two to four-year- 
olds, rather than having a ratio of one to 14 
have a ratio of one to nine and there are 
comparable differences all the way along the 
line. 


I’m quoting the statement from memory 
hut I recall it fairly well. As a matter of fact, 
it is recommendation 35 on ratios. Recom- 
mendation 23 deals with the need for the 
quality of staff, and the specifics set out for 
the quality of staff completely repudiate the 
dismissal of basic training, competence and 
expertise which was set out in government 
policy. 

Indeed, in the Canadian Council docu- 
ment there is a full section on personnel 
which makes it clear that rather than 
relinquishing basic training as distinct from 
experience it should be intensified and _ re- 
inforced. 


The minister was asking in vague terms, 
as I heard him, for competing views, recog- 
nizing that there were differences of opinion. 
Here you have a profoundly knowledgeable 
group with which Ontario participated, in 
the most important of ways, by seconding 
one of its senior staff people, whose recom- 
mendations all fly in the face of government 
yolicy. 

I want to ask you, sir, how do you recon- 
cile this? How has all this happened? How 
is it that you have allowed yourself, and 
your ministry, to be associated with and re- 
sponsible for the implementation of a policy, 
which is so much at variance with the Cana- 
dian Council on Social Development? 


I don’t always agree with the council, but 
it is pretty knowledgeable in this field, and 
since you won't give us the documents, I 
am not going to open that up again on which 
your decision was based. What happened to 
this study of the Canadian Council which 
was made available in July, 1973? It couldn’t 
have been that mysterious a case. You can’t 
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have Elsie Stapleford sitting on it and have 
it mysterious. 


An hon. member: She wasn’t on the com- 
mittee. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, I am 
not familiar with the document of which 
Mr. Lewis speaks, but I am told that the 
question of the child-staff ratios varies in 
many jurisdictions. There is no uniformity. 
They are not scientifically based, but built 
as a result of experience, trial and error, and 
of bringing together of the judgements of 
those who are involved. There are various 
viewpoints. 

And that is why, today, Mr. Chairman, I 
thought it would be advisable to establish 
an advisory council on day care which will 
comprise representatives from various or- 
ganizations, who are most knowledgeable in 
this area, along with representation from our 
ministry. And it’s a question, Mr. Chairman, 
I think, of judgement. I don’t refute what 
you have said, that the Canadian Council 
of Social Development made a study on this 
subject. 


Mr. Lewis: They are people, after all, who 
do major, guaranteed studies in matters asso- 
ciated with welfare everywhere, you know 
that. And they are in the non-governmental 
sector, supported by government. I don’t have 
to sing their praises. 

You couldn’t get a more definitive group. 
I say that when it serves our purposes, Mr. 
Chairman. At times I find them socially ob- 
jectionable, but I must say that the people 
they assemble to do this study would seem 
to me to have some knowledge. I appreciate 
your advisory council, but I know, as I am 
sitting here, you are not going to change 
your ratios. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, I am 
told by knowledgeable persons that we have 
in this Province of Ontario one of the— 


Mr. Lewis: Now this is an incitement to 
riot. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —we have one of the 
best daycare programmes in Canada. We have 
good standards, and we have no intention— 


Mr. Martel: Mrs. Birch. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —of lowering our stan- 


dards. 


Mr. Lewis: You’ve just done that, surely. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. 
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Mr. Lewis: You have just dramatically 
changed your standards. I am not going to 
cavil with you. I mean, I am not competent 
to judge the quality of Ontario daycare at 
the moment. 


Hon. Mr. 
Stephen. 


Brunelle: You travel a_ lot, 


Mr. Lewis: I know from my own children, 
who have experienced a private daycare 
centre, which is an inspired centre— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: If you have an oppor- 
tunity sometime when you are in Europe, 
visit daycare centres— 


Mr. Lewis: When I am in Europe? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —day nurseries in 
England and on the continent— 


Mr. Lewis: By all means. I would be 
pleased. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —and I would say that 
you ll come back to Ontario— 


Mr. Lewis: Mostly in the near future. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —you will come back 
to Ontario and you'll find— 


Mr. Laughren: It wont be 10 per cent 
of the need, either, René. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —that we take second 
place to none— 


Mr. Laughren: It’s 10 per cent of the need. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —when it comes to day- 
care centres. 


Mr. Laughren: Nonsense. That’s a lot of 
nonsense. 


Mr. Lewis: All right. Now, having just said 
that, I have also done a little work over the 
intervening time. It’s hard to gather it to- 
gether, and I want to give you as a matter 
of comparison—because we are talking about 
jurisdictions—I want to give you the ratios 
obtained from three provinces. You could 
not imagine which three I chose, and I’d like 
you to evaluate them for a moment. I’d like 
you to weigh them for a moment. 


Mr. Haggerty: You read that into the 
record, didn’t you, Elie? 


Mr. Lewis: No, I don’t think so. 
Mr. Martel: No. 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes, sir, two days ago. 


Mr. Lewis: I don’t think so. 
Mr. Martel: How could I have read it? 


Mr. Lewis: The ratios in the Province of 
Saskatchewan for one to three years are one 
staff for four kids up to and including the 
age of three. And in Ontario the comparative 
ratio goes up as high as one to 14, or one to 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: What age group, again? 


Mr. Lewis: From one to three, the ratio 
is one staff to four kids. And you will go 
with three-year-olds on a half-day basis as 
high as 14, and a full-day basis as high as 12. 
From three to five years in Saskatchewan, 
the ratio is one to eight, by regulation; you 
will go as high as one to 22 or one to 16. 
And in all those critical categories the ratios 
are so much higher than in the Province of 
Saskatchewan that it makes one pause. 


In the Province of British Columbia, the 
same ratios of one to 4 exists up to three 
years; and the same ratios from one to eight 
exist up to five years. Again, the difference 
is dramatic. In the Province of Manitoba, the 
ratio from zero to two years, is one to four; 
from two to three, one to five— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: This is what ours is— 
isn’t it? . 


Mr. Lewis: No. You only go to 18 months. 
After that, you are already willing to expand 
from one to six. From two to three it is one 
to five; from three to five it’s one to eight— 
and as a matter of fact, from the six to nine 
period it is one to 10, rather than from one 
to 25. 


So there are three jurisdictions in westemm 
Canada whose social policy in the field of 
daycare is profoundly different from what we 
have just enunciated. And you have indicated 
the Canadian Council on Social Development 
demonstrating the same. 


Mr. Minister, I don’t know how much your 
ministry had to do with it. I really don’t. 
And I don’t know whether the civil servants 
who participated in the various studies that 
were prepared—and I suspect it was a series 
of studies, rather than a formal report—I don’t 
know whether their participation in that 
dictated the policy. 

I want to tell you something, because I 
feel really impelled to, and it mirrors what 
my colleagues have said. 

What you are doing with the ratios that 
you have now enshrined in daycare in On- 
tario is to destroy, wittingly or unwittingly, 
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reasonable, good quality daycare in the prov- 
ince. 

It is a socially destructive act of the first 
order and there is an enormous storm devel- 
oping about it. I think that the Tory members 
on the committee should recognize that. It 
is coming from the Association for Early 
Childhood Education, all kinds of daycare 
centres all over the province, and a remark- 
able number of parents are now engaged 
in rounding up petitions; one of which the 
Leader of the Opposition (M. R. F. Nixon) 
will introduce into the House within the 
next few days—one of which I willl introduce 
into the House in the next few days. There 
are letters to the editor and letters to the 
members of the Legislature. 

‘You are going to inherit a whirlwind for 
what you have done. Not you, but what 
your ministry is forced to comply with by 
way of ratio, And I can’t imagine why you've 
done it. Or I can imagine why you have 
done it. But I do want to emphasize with 
you, that it is a very serious departure from 
reasonable daycare. 

You have said, and the Provincial Secretary 
for Social Development (Mrs. Birch) thas said, 
one of the things you want to do is to main- 
tain a reasonable quality of care for kids and 
maintain a reasonable standard of care. 

In one idiotic stroke of the pen, you have 
destroyed the possibility for reasonable day- 
care in the province. And there’s nothing 
marginal about that; it’s a categorical thing. 
You can see it in the ratios that were recom- 
mended and you can see it in the ratios of 
BC, Manitoba and Saskatchewan—and you 
can see it as a parent. 


(Mr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, I was wonder- 
ing if the training is the same. Can we have 
a comment on the qualifications in the various 
provinces, and relate that to the ratios as 
well—is there a difference? 


Mr. Lewis: Yes, the difference in the prov- 
inces, as I understand it, and since we may 
be going on to it—the vote may be opened 
later on—the qualifications for staff are rather 
higher than Ontario, because they require 
training; they haven’t yet abandoned the 
training that we give the— 

Mr. Taylor: All the other provinces you 
speak of have higher standards of training? 


Mr. Lewis: Well, they will now. They 
didn’t before. I concede that; before Margaret 
Birch’s announcement. 


Mr. Taylor: That is not what I was talking 
about. 
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Mr. Lewis: Well, they all now have higher 
standards of training required. 


Mr. Taylor: They now have; but they 
didn’t have a higher standard. 


Mr. Lewis: They have the same standard, 
more or less, as before. It depends on how 
you would define what was called knowledge 
of child care. It was a big phrase. I can’t 
remember precisely the phrase that Margaret 
Birch used but it was—oh, “methods of child 
guidance,” was the phrase she used; “training 
in methods of child guidance,” whatever that 
consists of. 


We have moved away from that in On- 
tario. We have moved away from it on the 
basis that allegedly parents and volunteers, 
sensitive human beings who communicate, et 
cetera, et cetera, need not have training, All 
right, I am not a training fetishist and never 
have been, I always thought that, even deal- 
ing with psychotic kids, you could use sensi- 
tive child-care workers and you didn’t need 
all the formal training. 


But if you are dealing with infants up to 
the age of two, and if you are dealing with 
14 children between the ages of two and 
four in a group situation and you expect 
there to be any content at all in any basic 
human care, you have to have some training 
as well, and not just at the supervisory level. 
So you have moved away from it on the 
training aspect but much more important is 
that you have destroyed it on the ratio. 


I am really quite amazed at the storm that 
is mounting all over the province. 1 know 
you can’t get hold of Margaret Birch these 
days. The press has calls in to her one after 
the other and she is not available to talk 
about day care any more, There is a great 
deal of discomfiture on the part of the gov- 
ernment because this enormously lavish an- 
nouncement of $15 million was supposed to 
be such a boon to the daycare apparatus. It 
turns out not to be such a boon after all. 
I don’t know what can be done with your 
own people about handling it but I urge 
you to reconsider very carefully. 


Let me tell you what the Canadian Coun- 
cil of Social Development recommended. For 
infants less than a year of age, a ratio of one 
primary staff person to every four children. 
For toddlers, which is defined as 15 to 30 
months, a ratio of one primary staff person 
to every five children. For children aged 2% 
to four years, a ratio of one primary staff 
person to every nine children; for five-year- 
olds and over, a ratio of one primary staff 
person to every 12 children. Your ratios muff 
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that; they fly in the face of it; they ridicule 
it. Now, I am containing myself. I considered 
the statement that was made in the House 
the most extraordinary piece of fatuity and 
social policy I have heard in a very long time. 
It reached a new nadir for the destruction of 
the child welfare process. I didn’t under- 
stand what possessed the minister to do it. 


For simple deception, sophistry and rub- 
bish, I haven't listened to its like in a long 
time. Those are the prejudices of a partisan 
and I will put them aside. But the facts that 
are emerging around day care are doing your 
programme in. I appeal to you to reconsider 
everything you have done, everything you 
are going to do, or the ministry is collaborat- 
ing in a negation of basic child-care 
standards. 


Now why did it happen? I will finish this 
quickly because members of this committee 
have gone through it. What we talked about 
in that announcement was the effect on what 
would be called the quasi public sector. We 
talked about the effects on the 12,000 kids 
of the 40,000 who are covered. But my 
colleague Elie Martel said earlier today no 
one has been saying anything about the 
effects of the statement on the commercial 
private sector. They are saying nothing about 
that. 


But we know that the increase in the ratios 
means an increase in places of something akin 
to 8,000. And we know that at $18 to $22 a 
week, or as the Mini-Skools charge, I am 
told, $26 a week for a full day, you are talk- 
ing about $9 million to $10 million additional 
revenue for the private sector. 


So, by a neat shift of the regulations and 
by a depreciation of standards, you have 
provided a most extraordinarily lucrative 
addition to the private, commercial, daycare 
sector without any commensurate costs; may- 
be an additional meal, but that’s all. That 
strikes me as interesting and Id like to ask 
whether the ministry has looked into the 
activities of groups like Mini-Skools and the 
volume-daycare business. I'd like to know 
whether you've looked into where they are 
incorporated, and asked yourself, who are 
these people in Manitoba on the board of 
directors? Who is the American on the board 
of directors? And does that have any tie? 


Are there people in day care in the Prov- 
ince. of Ontario, as there are in nursing 
homes, who are associated with multi- 
nationals? Are we entering into volume busi- 
ness in child care? Mrs. Campbell nods her 
head. May I say that you’ve nodded your 
head? I think she is probably right. 
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Mrs. Campbell: Yes, you may. : 


Mr. Lewis: Is that what we are doing? 
We've entered an era of volume business in 
child care in Ontario, is that what the state- 
ment is doing? Run in the private sector, with 
the possibility of United States interests as 
well as Canadian interests? 


I don’t know; I’m asking the question. I 
really think it’s worth looking into. I’m ask- 
ing you to look into it, and I'm appealing 
to you to recognize that the things which 
were diminished in tone and content in the 
minister's statement, are really at the guts 
of the statement, because the $15 million 
doesn’t mean very much. You know that and 
I know that. 


It may mean another 3,500 spaces right 
across the province. So what does it mean? 
Ontario which now has 40,000 spaces will 
have 43,500 and everybody sees the need as 
300,000? And if the 300,000 provides it for 
everyone—those women who want and de- 
serve spaces as well as those who require 
them for economic reasons—then is 200,000 
a more appropriate figure? Is the government 
supposed to extol its own virtue for being 
this morning 157,000 places short instead of 
160,000 places short? Is that a programme 
of which one is proud? 


The statement rejected everything that the 
women’s movement has been saying about 
day care. And more important it violated 
child-care standards. And now you are stuck 
with implementing it. Now, in this vote, with 
this money we are giving you, you are stuck 
with implementing ratios which are socially 
destructive. Sure you are. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, no, the 
money is not in this vote. 


Mr. Lewis: You don’t understand. The new 
money is not in this vote, but the ratios are 
in this vote. You will be applying those ratios 
within this. What are you saying to me, the 
ratios won't be invoked until April 1, 1975? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, again, 
the— 


Mr. Lewis: Okay, obviously the ratios are 
going to come into play this year. They are 
going to come into play within a matter of 
weeks. That’s what the statement was all 
about. So your ministry has now engaged in 
the supervision of child-care standards which 
are sociallly unacceptable. Now how is that 
possible for the Ministry of Community and 
Social Services? How in God’s name is that 
possible? How do you get yourself trapped 
into that kind of thing? 
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You are telling me that the senior civil 
servants of those ministries agreed that these 
ratios are right. I will not believe it. Pll not 
believe it. I say to you that it was a political 
decision. And I question its motivation. I 
say to you that those ratios are abhorrent and 
you should get rid of them, and you either 
return to what you had—or indeed you im- 
prove on what you had—because I have given 
you four pieces of compelling evidence. 
You've asked for jurisdictional comparisons. 
I agree with you, they are not scientific; they 
are based on experience and knowledge. But 
youve got now four major sources of in- 
formation, all of which repudiate what you 
now have to administer. 


If that’s the case then I simply urge you 
to re-evaluate it. I guess I've covered it to 
the extent that I wanted to. 


Mr. Minister, I have a son who went to— 
I’m going to be personal for just a moment— 
who went to a little nursery called Butternut; 
it's out in Scarborough. You may know of 
the Coombs—Lynn Coombs, who is an in- 
spired child-care daycare supervisor, and 
Emie Coombs, who is Mr. Dress-Up of 
Canadian television. Those of us who have 
seldom missed an episode of “Mr. Dress-Up” 
—and I seldom have—value that man more 
than I can say. The Coombs run Butternut. 
My three-year-old, about to be four-year-old, 
daughter is there now, in one of the loveliest 
settings for kids I have ever seen in my life. 
I can’t get over it, in terms of sheer spon- 
taneity for children. 


But your ratios would destroy that kind 
of setting, because the beauty of that kind 
of setting is the human contact that exists. 
You see, without being preposterous about 
it, all of education, all of child care, is es- 
sentially a matter of relationship. That’s what 
is involved, relationship. You destroy rela- 
tionship when you have one person trying 
to deal with 14 two- to four-year-olds. And 
what you are left with is the worst kind of 
custodial arrangement. You don’t do that to 
child care. You don’t do that to day care 
in Ontario. You take it seriously. It means 
something. Recognize the precious. The 
fautity in the document—and I don’t want 
to aggravate the chairman— 


Mr. Chairman: I would hope not. 


Mr. Lewis: I know—consists in the pre- 
tence of suggesting that there will be choice 
and that there will be everything which 
everyone requires in the Province of Ontario. 
But you know and I know that that is just 
so much nonsense and that’s why the whole 
thing was so offensive. 
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All right. Forget that. I don’t know who 
writes Margaret Birch’s speeches and I don’t 
know who compels her to deliver them. She 
is not here now. She was here the other 
night. Let’s leave that aside. I do know that 
you are now stuck with consequences of it, 
that you didn’t even know of the document 
of the Canadian Council for Social Develop- 
ment and you don’t know of the ratios in 
the other provinces and that you’ve not been 
kept up to date with whatever it is you 
should be kept up to date with. You have 
to do something about it; as I sit here, you 
have to do something about it. 


When Judy LaMarsh spoke to, I guess it 
was the Women’s Conference at Humber 
College a few weeks ago, she made a speech 
which for sheer, simple, compelling inspira- 
tion was as neat a review of women’s issues 
as I have read in a long time. I heard about 
it. I asked for a transcript. I wish sometimes 
we had a congressional record that we could 
attach such documents to. In the course of 
her speech, Judy LaMarsh—and I don’t wor- 
ship at her shrine, some of you may know 
that—said that one of the first things Mar- 
garet Birch did was to remove the protection 
that women had when coming home late 
from work at night. That was one of the 
first things she announced; a denial of some- 
thing, as if to say, “If you people in the 
women’s movement are going to press us, 
then you are going to understand the pen- 
-Ities we will exact in order to conform with 
your wishes.” 


What you are saying in this statement is, 
“If you people out there are going to press 
us for day care, then we are going to give 
you a semblance of day care by way of in- 
creased dollars but we are going to punish 
the quality in the process. We are going to 
diminish the quality of the staff and we are 
going to increase the ratios and we are going 
to create a system which will ultimately be 
self-defeating.” That is what you are doing. 
That’s what you are doing. It is so perverse. 
That’s why I made the crack this afternoon 
which my wife after reading the statement 
made to me, that the whole mood and temper 
of the statement is at the intellectual level 
of the jocks on the Tory front benches. 


It’s not an enlightened view of day care. 
It’s not a woman’s view of day care. It’s not 
a child’s view of day care. It’s a perverse 
social view. And I am asking you to abandon 
it. I am asking you to think it through again. 
I am putting it to you very hard, and pre- 
vailing on the time of the committee again, 
although albeit not all that much time, just 
to say that what Elie Martel has said, what 
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Floyd Laughren has said, what Mrs. Camp- 
bell has said, what has been said from all 
kinds of quarters outside, had better start 
marking an impression on you—forgive my 
presumption—had better start making an im- 
pression, because there are an awful lot of 
people in this province who are very angry 
and bitter at what has been done and they 
won't let it rest. 


The Tory capacity to alienate groups is 
positively supernatural and I wish you God- 
speed in your persistent capacity to offend 
large numbers in this province. You do it 
with an infinite grace and I wouldn’t want 
to diminish it for a moment, but you have 
gone too far this time. Teachers, hospital 
workers, farmers, urban dwellers, that’s fine. 
But you don’t have to visit your perversity 
on children, and that is what you are doing. 


So for those in your ministry who have all 
kinds of power and authority, and this ad- 
visory council—whatever it is good for; it 
came in here at the beginning of the day in 
order to dilute the issue; another neat little 
piece of footwork in the hope it wouldn’t 
all be sustained—I really plead with you to 
reconsider and re-evaluate because you have 
gone overboard. You have really gone over- 
board. The politicians have made a decision 
which should be rejected by the adminis- 
trators now. 


You are not going to answer me, I know, 
because I can understand what the situation 
is. But I am asking you to recognize what is 
happening out there. It is a terrible, terrible 
mistake with really bad and damaging social 
repercussions for kids. It does you no credit 
Money aside, it does you no credit. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Gaunt. 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, I wanted to 
move on to another topic which concems me. 
It relates to the reorganization that is in 
the process of taking place within the mini- 
stry, and which affects the manner of the 
delivery system within the ministry, not only 
in regard to the local county social and family 
services, but in regard to your entire pro- 
gramme. 


I feel, and I have talked to a number of 
people about this matter, that your ministry 
is making a mistake. Maybe that judgement 
is somewhat parochial because I am viewing 
it from my own vantage point in my own area. 
I wrote to the minister on May 2; he replied 
on May 23 indicating that the ministry had 
undertaken a certain grouping of counties 
for the purposes of reorganization which was 
recommended in the Hanson report. May I 


say that my understanding of the Hanson re- 
port is that it recommended your ministry 
decentralize, and, in my view, with this par- 
ticular move, you are centralizing. You are 
going in the opposite direction. 

Let me explain what I mean. You have a 
grouping of Grey-Bruce, Dufferin and Sim- 
coe to be serviced out of the Barrie office. 
You have a grouping of Huron, Perth, Oxford, 
Middlesex, ,Elgin to be serviced out of the 
London office. The minister indicates to me 
that these groupings were formed on the 
basis of population flows. For the life of me 
I don’t know how you arrived at the Grey- 
Bruce, Dufferin, Simcoe grouping on the basis 
of population flow because it just doesn’t 
go that way—particularly Bruce, and the 
southern part of Grey county. Those people 
come to Kitchener; that is the direction in 
which they go. They don’t go to Barrie, they 
come the other way. I just don’t know how 
that was arrived at; for Bruce county to be 
serviced out of the Barrie office is an invi- 
tation to— 


Mr. Haggerty: Disaster. 


Mr. Gaunt: Perhaps not disaster, but very 
difficult servicing. The water in Bruce county 
may flow toward Barrie, but the people cer- 
tainly don’t. I just don’t know how you have 
arrived at that. I can’t understand it. Mr. 
Chairman, it is even worse than redistribution. 
And that’s bad enough. 


Mr. Minister, you should take a look at 
what is happening in some of the other areas. 


Let me mention several federal pro- 
grammes. The Canada Pension Plan operates 
out of Kitchener for our region. Unemploy- 
ment insurance operates out of Owen Sound, 
London, Kitchener, and now they are going 
to take a part of it down to Sarnia, I under- 
stand. VLA comes out of London. 


If you talk to any of those people, certainly 
the Canada Pension Plan people, they feel 
that they could certainly deliver better serv- 
ice—well, I shouldn’t say that. Let me put 
it this way: they would like to be able to 
deliver better service than they are delivering, 
and that’s not a criticism of the people. It’s 
a criticism of the system. 

The same with the unemployment insur- 
ance. I don’t need to talk to anybody about 
unemployment insurance because I am sure 
that any member in this room is very con- 
versant with the problems that the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission has had 
when it centralized. 


VLA operates out of London. You talk to 
people who are conversant with that service. 
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They feel that they try to do the best they 
can but they don’t do as well as they should 
in servicing the part of the country from 
which I come. 


Let’s deal with some provincial program- 
mes. The Rehab comes out of London. Here 
again I think it’s fair to say—I hope I am 
being fair—that your rehab programme is 
rather poor. That’s not a criticism of the 
people. That’s a criticism of the system. I 
just don’t want to see you fall into what I 
consider to be an error. Perhaps I am wrong 
but that’s the way I see it. To be fair, I think 
your day nurseries programme out of London 
is a good one. But it is programmed to a 
specific segment of the population. It’s not 
programmed to the broad general populace, 
so that that example maybe isn’t as good as 
the other ones I have used. 


My position is essentially the same as I put 
forward in my letter to the minister. I think 
if you are going to have a grouping of areas, 
you should have your regional office located 
somewhere in the centre of that region, not 
pulling your professionals out from the city, 
hither and yon. 


I know why you are trying to do it. It’s 
difficult to get highly qualified people to 
come to smaller regions. I understand that— 
that’s something we all understand. But at 
the same time I think that it’s a question of 
a tradeoff. I think the delivery of the system 
is extremely important, aside from the prob- 
lems that you are going to have with bringing 
highly qualified staff into these smaller 


regions. 


I admit that and I recognize it and it will 
be a continuing problem as long as you have 
a regional office in a smaller area. There is 
no question about that. But I think that the 
tradeoff on that point is the matter of the 
quality of the delivery system that you are 
going to have. 


I feel that you are making an error here. I 
would like you to take another look at it to 
see if in fact a change can be made. I hope 
that this isn’t a firm decision at this point, 
and I hope that you will review it, because I 
think if you don’t—my predictions aren't al- 
ways accurate—but I think it may come back 
to haunt you. 


Miss D. Crittenden (Deputy Minister): Mr. 
Chairman, may I answer the member? 


Mr. Chairman: Surely, Miss Crittenden. 


Miss Crittenden: As you know I'm very 
familiar with that part of Ontario, having 
been born there, and having been involved 
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with the administration of the ministry for a 
long time. ’'m aware of some of the problems 
weve had as far as staff is concerned in 
Huron, Bruce and Grey. 


In the winter the storms have played real 
havoc with our ability to render service. We 
have, as you know, located staff in various 
small towns throughout the area in the hopes 
that we can keep service going. Some of the 
support services our ministry needs, are 
located in larger centres. Nevertheless, after 
you vote our ministry, putting forth your 
proposals, we will be looking at a further 
redistribution of the resources to see if, in 
fact, there may be a different allocation or 
grouping of counties in that part of the 
province. I think if we might meet together 
at a later date that perhaps we could, in fact, 
do some things a little differently. 


As you are aware, we reduced the number 
of offices again with the idea of moving them 
so that the paths of service would be accom- 
modated. That particular part of the province 
is unique in that the large centres are Owen 
Sound and Kitchener, and then further away, 
London, and the transportation problems are 
really quite bad. We are going to look at it 
again. 


Mr. Gaunt: I appreciate that, Miss 
Crittenden. I think you do understand the 
problem. You understand it. John Anderson 
understands it, I think there are others in 
your ministry who understand it. We are 
unique. There is no question about it. It is 
a unique situation and I’m glad to hear that 
it will be given further consideration. I'd be 
glad to have any input into the decision 
which you feel might be of value. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Martel. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, I want to speak about 
senior citizens for a few moments, Mr. Chair- 
man. In the capital portion you have 
$4,692,560 for new beds, and that approxi- 
mates roughly $10,000 per bed, if you take 
an average of 475 beds. Now, these figures 
are for capital grants, exclusive of operating 
grants. 


I want to read a statement from a study 
done by the Task Force on Senior Citizens 
sponsored by the Ontario Federation of 
Labour. An interesting statement comes out 
of this document, Mr. Minister, and I'll be 
very brief. I’m quoting from page 50 of the 
document, 


The report also stated that Canada could 
afford to provide essential services for older 
Canadians given a favourable rate of 
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economic growth, and it should not be 
forgotten that the cost of one hospital bed 
could provide some 10,000 hours of home- 
maker service, because a hospital bed is 
approximately $20,000. 


It would appear as though just the straight 
capital cost of establishing a hospital bed 
under the Act at the present time is roughly 
$10,000. We are talking roughly 475 beds 
in Ontario in this year’s budget at a cost of 
almost over $4.25 million. We are talking 
roughly $10,000 per bed. 


If we are talking about a hospital! bed, it 
indicates here we are talking about $20,000 
per bed. Broken down to the minimum wage 
as it now stands, this could supply 10,000 
hours of homemakers’ services per year. 


Let’s look at the other figure that bothers 
me—not that it bothers me so much, as the 
people in these institutions I am going to 
talk about are getting excellent care, That 
isn't what bothers me. I think some of them 
could be maintained in their own communi- 
ties. We are talking about $48 million for 
the Homes for the Aged and Rest Homes 
Act and we are talking about $15.4 million 
for the Charitable Institutions Act. We are 
talking about $64 million for a relatively 
small portion of the-senior citizens in the 
province. At the same time, to keep people in 
their own communities and in their own 
homes, we are talking about something like 
$1 million for the Elderly Persons Centres 
Act in operating costs, and probably an- 
other $1 million for the establishment of 
elderly persons centres. 

in the preventive field, to keep people 
out of institutions we are spending roughly 
$2 million and that is for the overwhelming 
majority of the 650,000 senior citizens in the 
province, while we are putting in $64 million 
for a relatively small group, many of whom, 
if my own area reflects the general tenor of 
the province, I suspect could remain in the 
community and in their own homes with 
supportive services which are not nearly as 
costly. Let me give you a couple of examples. 
I don’t want to be long on this. 

(Manitoba last year spent $4 million, In 
the winter of 1973 more than 12,000 pen- 
sionery homes were either repaired or re- 
novated at a total cost of $4 million under 
the provincial employment programme. That 
is one step that we have to take in the 
province. 


Mr. B. Newman (Windsor-Walkerville): It 


is being done in some communities. 
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‘Mr. Martel: But this is province-wide. They 
did it for 12,000 pensioners. 


Mr. B. Newman: It is being done in the 
city of Windsor. 


‘Mr. Martel: Great! And’ it is being done 
modestly through some LIP programmes in 
the city of Sudbury. 


Mr. B. Newman: If it is being done there, 
you can see that it is practical and it is 
feasible in the province. 


Mr. Martel: That is right. The emphasis 
has to move from putting people in institu- 
tions, which are very costly per capita, to 
retaining them in their own homes within 
the community. The first step has to be the 
thing that senior citizens can't do. 

I noticed an elderly woman in my own 
community the other day who is 80 and 
her husband is 85. She was up on the ladder, 
if you can imagine, nailing down some tiles. 
What in God’s name she was doing up on 
that ladder is beyond me. The old fellow 
couldn’t get up. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Morningstar couldn't get 
up. 
(Mr. Martel: I didn’t want to say that. 


Mrs. Campbell: Never underestimate the 
power of a woman. 


Mr. Martel: It was a danger for her to be 
up there. 


Mr. Stokes: Has the member for Welland 
ever climbed a ladder? 


An hon. member: He can’t even wake up. 


Mr. Martel: It really bothered me. She 
shouldn’t have been up there. 


Mr. Morningstar: No, no. I agree with you. 


Mr. Martel: There is the establishment of 
a programme that relatively is not all that 
costly. We could be upkeeping the homes for 
these people and keeping them out of in- 
stitutions. It would not be nearly as costly as 
confining people in old folks’ homes and so 
on. Some have to go, I am not saying you 
are going to be able to get rid of them all, 
because some people just can’t look after 
themselves even if we provide the backup 
or the supportive staff. That is the one thing 
I wanted to talk about. 

This is the programme, which you are 
allowing to die because you won't fund it. 
Let me just read an extract from this as to 
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what some of these groups are doing, in 
Brantford, for example: 

The commission was sorry to learn that 
the Local Initiatives Programme grant 
which had been funding Operation Sun- 
shine was expiring on the day of the hear- 
ings. Operation Sunshine served all the 
senior citizens of Brant county by making 
available to them home services such as 
exterior and interior painting, cleaning, 
handyman repairs, cutting lawns, [etc.] 


Mr. Haggerty: But the policy ministry 
doesn’t agree with that. 


Mr. Martel: That’s right. The policy minis- 
try again. 


Mr. Lewis: The policy ministry is an am- 
bulatory menace for most social service fields. 


Mr. Martel: To continue: 


The manager, Mr. Harry Ford, told of 
ramps built for wheelchairs, of a blind 
paraplegic with a blind wife, of the help 
given to one-parent families and the en- 
thusiasm to continue. 


You have to have that in place. What you 
should do again is you assist people to re- 
main in their own homes wherever possible. 
We are not doing it. 

Another concern of the senior citizens, of 
course, is transportation. Unless there’s some 
improvement in the mode of transportation 
for senior citizens, maybe a senior citizen 
home is better for them, because they actually 
become virtual prisoners in their own homes. 
I can quote from the report, but I don’t 
want to take that much time of the House. 
They can be taken shopping. 

Most of the LIP group programmes that 
I've spent a great deal of time outlining in 
the House do that in Metro Toronto, in 
Welland, all over. 


Mr. Morningstar: Do it in Welland, they 
do. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, but they're not going to 
get funding from your government, Ellis, to 
continue. 


Mrs. 
maybe. 


Campbell: They will in Welland 


Mr. Morningstar: They do, 75 per cent. 


Mr. Martel: But they have a problem get- 
ting to church, to parks, to plays, shopping, 
to and from the doctor, to and from the hos- 
pital, and there’s nothing in place. In fact, 
['m told in many communities, according to 
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this report, transportation ceases at 8 p.m. 
You can’t ask a senior citizen to walk two 
miles. 


Mr. B. Newman: And none on Sunday so 
that they could go to church. 


Mr. Martel: And none on Sundays, so that 
they can’t even make use of the parks that 
we establish in the community for them as 
they have no means of getting there. So may- 
be you're going to have to keep them in 
homes unless you change that. 

The senior citizens are really calling also— 
and you'll notice I’m not stopping because 
I hope that some of these things sink in— 
for an investigation into the costs of hearing 
aids. I could quote extracts again as they 
visited the 22 or 23 communities in Ontario. 
But the cost to senior citizens for hearing 
aids is almost prohibitive—$250, $300. And, 
in total components and labour, they aren’t 
worth $50. 


I think it’s high time we conducted an in- 
vestigation to determine why, in God’s name, 
a little hearing aid about this size is $300 
today. Maybe the province should go into 
purchasing hearing aids for senior citizens 
at a cheaper cost. If you buy them in bulk 
you can dispense them that much cheaper. 
My leader (Mr. Lewis) says $80 in Saskatch- 
ewan for hearing aids. 


Mr. Morningstar: Mr. Chairman, make a 
note of that. 


Mr. Martel: Three hundred dollars in 
Ontario. How does a senior citizen possibly 
do it? 

The other thing is the meals on wheels 
programme you say you have, which really 
has to be one of the basic programmes for 
keeping senior citizens in their own home. 
That has got to be improved. Again, because 
the ministry refuses to fund the emerging 
services, these are being cut back in every 
part of the province. 


I realize you’re going to say, “Where’s the 
money coming from?” 


I suspect a good many people in senior 
citizens’ homes could, in fact, be still in 
their own communities if there were backup 
services to assist them to stay in their own 
homes as long as possible. It seems to me 
that’s got to be the drive; that’s got to move. 
We just can’t wait around. 


You’ve got to look at the possibility of 
repairs to homes, the possibility of trans- 
portation being improved. There wasn’t a 
community of the 23 visited where trans- 
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portation wasn’t complained of. You've got 
to look again at some type of supportive 
service groups like the Toronto work group. 
Otherwise you can improve transportation, 
but these people need assistance for shop- 
ping and so on. And I say, when you gauge 
that against the $2 million supportive service 
you have got now, against the $64 million 
you are spending in institutions, for a very 
small percentage, the thrust has to change, it 
just has to. 


Well, it’s not changing, Mr. Minister. If 
we compare last year’s estimates, it was $11 
million for new institutions in the Charitable 
Institutions Act, it’s $15 million this year. 
It was $46 million for the homes for the 
aged, it’s now $48 million. It was $639,000 
for the Elderly Persons Centres Act, it’s $1 
million this year. In fact, you are caught in 
the bind of continuing to keep those people 
in there and not being able to free-up 
money. 


It’s almost like what I spoke about this 
afternoon: to make the thrust, to keep kids 
out of institutions. I don’t know how you 
transfer the sums of money necessary to stop 
the influx of kids into institutions. You are 
going to have to find the same type of tool 
to put the money into keeping people out 
of senior citizens’ homes, and at the same 
time keeping those who are already there 
supported. But unless we move in a differ- 
ent direction you are going to bankrupt the 
province. And there is no need. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, I listen 
always with great interest to the hon. mem- 
bers comments, but let’s be fair in this. 
This is the thrust we are moving in; trying 
to keep elderly persons in their own homes 
or apartments or wherever they live, as 
much as possible. When you say that the 
amounts in the estimates are larger under 
the Charitable Institutions Act this year as 
compared to last year, and larger in the 
Homes for the Aged and Rest Homes Act, 
well, certainly they are larger because wages 
have gone up, and the cost of operating those 
homes has gone up. 


Mr. Martel: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: But at the same time 
the whole thrust is to build, for instance, 
senior citizens’ apartments. We have now in 
Ontario a total of 75,000 senior citizens’ 
apartments and 8,000 were built this year. 
Certainly there is a demand for more. And 
more will be built. 


Mr. A. Carruthers (Durham): That’s a 
good record. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That’s right. Under 
our homemakers’ services all the money being 
spent for senior citizens is not just in this 
vote. Under the homemakers’ services, the 
amount last year in our estimates was 
$2,710,000. This year it’s $3,867,600. 


Mr. Morningstar: Wonderful. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: A rough guess would 
be at least 50 to 60 per cent more. We 
amended our legislation again under the 
Nurses Services Act this year, whereby now 
we can provide services to the elderly on a 
24-hour basis, if necessary. 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s a big improvement. 
Mr. Morningstar: Big improvement. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We also amended our 
regulations whereby we give increases in the 
budget rate. I think we gave $500, so prac- 
tically every one of the senior citizens receiv- 
ing the guaranteed income supplement is 
eligible. Of the others, who are just on the 
borderline, there are still quite a large num- 
ber. So there are many things being done. 
Senior Volunteers and Service was a _ pro- 
gramme we instituted about a year ago 
whereby we provide for these elderly per- 
sons, 55 years of age and over, who are 
retired and who wish to donate their time. 
This is mainly in towns and cities of popu- 
lations under 25,000. 

We will increase the programme. Our bud- 
get this year is larger; we pay them a very 
nominal amount, I believe it’s something 
like $50 per month. They are the tvpe of 
person who go and visit the senior citizens, 
do their shopping, fill out application forms, 
or whatever chores they have to do. 


I was just reading a most interesting study 
by Prof. Nathan Marcus, of the faculty of 
social work, University of Toronto. These 
are the results of the study he made in Eng- 
land and the Scandinavian countries. The 
ratio is just inverse. The more services you 
provide to the elderly persons in their own 
home, the lower the ratio there are in insti- 
tutions. 


Mr. Martel: That’s right. That’s exactly 
what I am saying. 


Mrs. Campbell: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Exactly. So this is 
the thrust we are moving in. This is what 
we are doing. Again, we have increases 
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under the Elderly Persons Centres Act, and 
there will be new initiatives announced. 


Mr. Martel: All right, will one of those 
new initiatives be a programme to repair 
the homes? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Again, it’s a commu- 
nity employment project. This is just being 
considered at present by the federal govern- 
ment, along with the provinces. We think 
there is a lot of merit in community em- 
ployment projects. This would employ per- 
sons that normally industry couldn’t employ, 
but who could perform very worthwhile 
services in St. George and St. David ridings. 
We hear continually of the tremendous de- 
mand for services in those ridings. 


Mr. Carruthers: Poor representation. 
Hon. Mr. Brunelle: So Mr. Chairman— 


Mr. Morningstar: Wonderful leadership. We 
are fortunate to have a man like that. He’s 
wonderful. 


Mr. Chairman: Does item 2 carry? 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Chairman, just before you 
carry this, I listed five specific items. I want 
to know what you are doing with your 
colleague, the Minister of Transportation and 
Communications (Mr. Rhodes), for example, 
with respect to somehow getting these people 
out where there is no transportation on 
Sundays. They can’t make use of the facilities 
that we can make use of. People don’t under- 
stand that. How can a senior citizen walk 
a mile and a half to a park, or to a church 
on Sunday, because there are no services? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Metro Toronto has a 
study underway and I believe it has already 
provided some assistance. If you are a senior 


citizen in Toronto there is a_ reduction 
directed on the— 
Mrs. Campbell: I want to ask you a 


question about transportation—on this matter. 


Mr. Martel: The final thing, Mr. Minister, 
is where do you look into—and I understand 
it's desperate—the cost of hearing aids for 
these people? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, definitely. Again, 
this was brought to our attention when we 
met the senior citizens this afternoon. Ap- 
parently, there are some models that can be 
purchased at half the price from— 


Mr. Lewis: There’s a splendid plan, just 
introduced in Saskatchewan on hearing aids 
incorporated within health services which is 
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first rate in terms of central purchasing and 
distribution. The very specific thing. It’s 
worth looking at. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Newman. 


Mr. B. Newman: Concerning the hearing 
aids, I think the minister understands that. 
But how about glasses? The senior citizens 
who have had cataracts need a special type 
of glasses and they are a little too expensive 
for them. Likewise, six months after the 
operation they have to have a change of 
glasses quite often. What does the ministry 
plan on doing there? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well, again, Mr. Chair- 
man, we recognize that. What we have done 
on a priority basis, we thought that prescribed 
drugs probably commanded about the highest 
priority for assistance to the elderly. And 
as you know, the GAINS programme is of 
July 1, but as of Sept. 1 all those who are 
in receipt of guaranteed income supplements 
will be eligible for prescribed drugs. Those 
on social assistance already are receiving it 
as of April 1—that is the Family Benefits Act 
—and those under the General Welfare Act 
will be eligible on Sept. 1. 


Now, what should be our next priority? 
It could well be glasses, dentures, hearing 
aids or a combination. I know that the 
Ministry of Health are looking into this to 
see whether in time it could come under 
OHIP, but again it is a question of priority. 
Again of financial resources. 


Mr. B. Newman: I can understand that 
priority. But what does the senior citizen do 
who has a few years left to his life and he 
can't get a pair of glasses? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Right now he can get 
glasses, Mr. Newman. At the present time 
if a senior citizen requires dentures, glasses 
or prosthetics he can obtain these by contact- 
ing the local administrator. Of course its at 
the discretion— 


Mr. B. Newman: You mean you hope he 
can obtain these. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The great majority of 
municipalities provide these under supple- 
mentary aid, and the amounts have risen 
considerably. But it’s at the discretion of the 
local administrator, and its funded 80-20— 
80 per cent by the two levels of government, 
provincial and federal, and 20 per cent by 
the municipality. 


Mr. B. Newman: Is there some reason why 
the senior citizen is sent to Imperial Optical 
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to get his glasses; why can’t he go where 
his eye doctor tells him he should go to get 
his glasses? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, if I 
could ask Mr. Anderson, the assistant deputy 
who is responsible for the delivery system. 


Mr. J. G. Anderson (Assistant Deputy 
Minister, Delivery): Mr. Chairman, Mr. New- 
man, are you asking about Toronto speci- 
fically? 


Mr. B. Newman: No, Windsor. 


Mr. Anderson: I would think that the 
reason is the municipality has a purchasing 
procedure. Speaking for Toronto, as an 
example, the tenders are put out each year. 
Bulk purchasing means a great deal to the 
municipality. In the case of Toronto, the 
company may change every year or every 
second year, and the tenders are put out 
through the purchasing department, not 
through the social services. 

[But as a result of that, presumably many 
more pairs of glasses can be bought. I think 
it was mentioned earlier that bulk purchasing 
in the west has created an ability to provide 
many more hearing aids. Exactly the same 
principle is being used with regard to glasses 
in many municipalities. I think that in Guelph 
all of the glasses are provided through the 
university because the university has a facility 
there with the ability to provide them at 
very low cost. That’s the situation. 


Mr. B. Newman: I can understand: that. 
But what does the senior citizen do whose 
ophthalmologist tells him he should be get- 
ting his glasses there and not where the 
municipality sends him? 


Mr. Anderson: I can’t speak for every muni- 
cipality, but usually, in a municipality with 
any kind of flexible administration, parti- 
cularly with senior citizens, the answer is 
quite often to give them the cash to buy 
the glasses. Most glasses can be bought under 
a supplementary aid programme. In many 
cases dealing with the senior citizen, the in- 
dividual has already bought the glasses and 
comes for reimbursement. This is quite pos- 
sible too. 


Mr. B. Newman: That may be so, but the 
case I’m referring to isn’t that. It’s just the 
way I described it where the ophthalmologist, 
or eye specialist, tells the individual he should 
be getting his glasses at this place rather 
than there because they will take care of the 
prescription better than the other will. 


Whether they do or don't, I don’t know. 
But this is exactly what the senior citizen 
informs me of, and this is a recent case. I 
still have a letter on file. 


Mr. Anderson: I think what will be re- 
quired is for the ophthalmologist to record 
that to the particular social service depart- 
ment. 


Mr. B. Newman: Okay. 


Mr. Anderson: I think they. would accept 
that if they consider that reasonable. 


Mr. B. Newman: There is only one other 
item I wanted to bring up, Mr. Minister. Are 
you considering providing old age assistance 
to the spouse of an individual who receives 
old age security and supplement, who is over 
50 years of age and physically fit? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There is no assistance 
at this time but it’s one of the matters ey 
considered by myself in conjunction wit 
other ministries. 

Mr. B. Newman: That is the policy of your 
national party. 


‘Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, maybe after July 
8. 

Mr. B. Newman: If it is good for the 
national party I would assume that you im- 
mediately would— 

‘Mr. Haggerty: Jump on the bandwagon. 


Mr. B. Newman: Are you considering it, 
Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: At the moment we're 


~ concentrating on GAINS. 


Mr. B. Newman: In other words you're not 
interested. You don’t agree with your national 
leader. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I did not say we are 
not interested. 


An hon. member: Just peripherally. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: But at present our first 
priority is to provide assistance under the 
GAINS programme to the elderly, those most 
in need. 

An hon. member: That’s the priority. 

Mr. B. Newman: In other words, Mr. 
Minister, this is simply window dressing, 
really, that your national leader is espousing. 


‘Mr. Taylor: That’s in the next vote, Bernie. 
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Mr. B. Newman: It’s a vote-catching gim- 
mick rather than real sincerity. 


An hon. member: And let the record stand. 
Mr. B. Newman: Okay, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Haggerty, did you wish 
to speak? 


Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
ask the minister some questions about the 
adoption of children in the Province of On- 
tario. How many children were adopted last 
year in the Province of Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Not enough. We'll have 
those figures— 


Mr. Haggerty: Not enough? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We have fewer and 
fewer babies but we have a large number of 
older children and we certainly try to get 
more of the older children adopted. 


Mr. Haggerty: How many of these adop- 
tions were permitted to go outside the Proy- 
ince of Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Children from Ontario 
to go outside? 


Mr. Haggerty: Say that you were adopted 
by parents outside the province, say in an- 
other province. 


An hon. member: The adoptive parents. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: If I understand you 
correctly, how many children that left On- 
tario? That the parents came from other 
jurisdictions? 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I would think very few. 
But Mr. Gordon McLellan and Mr. Ken 
Macdonald can provide you with figures. Mr. 
McLellan? 


Mr. G. McLellan (Executive Director, 
Social Services): I don’t have specific figures 
on the number of children from Ontario ad- 
opted outside, but it is as the minister said, 
a very small number proportionately. We do 
participate in a national adoption exchange 
through Ontario Adoption Newsletter, and 
we are also participants in the ARENA pro- 
gramme, the Adoption Resource Exchange 
of North America. But it is the case that 
while there are a number of children adopted 
in other provinces, it is a relatively small 
number, and quite a small number adopted 
internationally. The total number of adoptions 
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in Ontario last year was 3,000 completed 
adoptions. 


Mr. Morningstar: Three thousand? 


Mr. Haggerty: Three thousand, and how 
many of those went outside the province? 


Mr. J. K. Macdonald (Director, Children’s 
Services Bureau): We don’t have figures on 
extra-provincial adoption. 


Mr. Haggerty: Could you not give me an 
estimate of the figures, or the total for the 
previous year? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There are more parents 
who go to other provinces, Newfoundland, to 
obtain babies because there is a shortage of 
young babies available in our province. 


Mrs. Campbell: That is an awful way of 
putting it—to go outside due to the shortage 
of babies in Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Young babies. 


Mr. Haggerty: I was leading up to this 
matter. It doesn’t only concern the young 
babies of two or three weeks old, but it also 
applies to those of six, seven, eight, nine and 
10 years of age. I find that there have been 
cases, particularly in my area, where people 
who wanted to adopt children had to go to 
Newfoundland to get their children. They 
said the red tape that they ran into in the 
Province of Ontario was just simply ridicu- 
lous. When there are a number of children 
here to be adopted in the Province of Ontario 
and when Ontario citizens want— 


Hon. Myr. Brunelle: These were older 
children, were they, Mr. Haggerty? 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes, these were older 
children. I ran into a chap the other night 
and he said the red tape that they had to go 
through here in Ontario was just ridiculous. 
He went to Newfoundland and got two lovely 
children, and they are very happy and con- 
tented parents at the present time. I under- 
stand that with so much of the red tape that 
is going on now, there are a number of per- 
sons going outside the Province of Ontario 
to adopt children. Again, with the number of 
children under the children’s aid societies 
here and the citizens here who want to adopt 
them, it could reduce the workload on the 
children’s aid societies. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Haggerty, Mr. Mc- 
Lellan would like to make some comments 
on this matter. 
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Mr. McLellan: Yes, I would like to supple- 
ment what I said in terms of statistics. The 
3,000 figure is agency adoptions. The total 
number of completed adoptions in Ontario 
in 1973 was 5,822 which includes the agency 
placements, private adoptions, and adoptions 
by relatives. The total figure is 5,822. 


Mr. Haggerty: And there is 3,000 by pri- 
vate agencies. 


Mr. McLellan: That is by children’s aid 
societies. 


Mr. Haggerty: That is by children’s aid 
societies. So there is 2,800 there. What adop- 


tive agency would look after this group then, 
the 2,800? 


Mr. McLellan: The private placements are 
children who are privately placed by the 
mothers, but the adoptions then are reviewed 
by children’s aid societies and a report goes 
to the judge at the time the adoption order 
is made, from the director of child welfare. 
So that the children’s aid societies are in- 
volved in all adoptions. But in cases of pri- 
vate adoptions the children’s aid societies 
don’t actually make the placements, and they 
are not children who are wards of the 
Crown. 


I should comment too, Mr. Haggerty, you 
mentioned Newfoundland. We do have an 
arrangement with Newfoundland about in- 
fants coming to Ontario for adoption. New- 
foundland has had children available. Our 
children’s services bureau has an arrange- 
ment with Newfoundland, and a considerable 
number of Ontario families have adopted 
through that arrangement. 


Mr. Haggerty: I’ve known another in- 
stance, too, where a young couple wanted 
to adopt a child and they had the young 
baby for a period of about nine to 10 
months. All of a sudden, through the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, one of the social workers 
walked in and removed the child. The 
couple were left with nothing but grief. 
Apparently they were good parents, but 
there was no explanation as to why the de- 
cision was made to remove the child. 


I did contact the administrator in the re- 
gion and I wasn’t satisfied with his answer 
and I sort of took him to task. Matters were 
straightened out and the youngster did re- 
main with the new parents. 


Sometimes I just wonder if it isn’t perhaps 
the policy of the administrators, or through 
the Children’s Aid Society, that they allow 


these youngsters to be placed into a foster 
home for a period of nine to 10 months, and 
then all of a sudden they decide to remove 
the child to some other area. 


I understand that there is quite a bit of 
red tape in adoption cases. I think this is 
perhaps why there are many of them mov- 
ing out to other provinces to adopt children. 
I think maybe you should take a look at 
your adoption policy to see if some changes 
can be made to correct the situation. We 
shouldn’t have to be going out to other prov- 
inces to get the children. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: As the hon. member 
knows, adoption is under the Children’s Aid 
Society, which makes home _ studies and 
processes the adoptions. It could well be that 
in some cases there are some undue delays. 


The whole question of adoption is one 
where we feel there may be a need to have 
a more central unit to convey the informa- 
tion. The great need is for adoption of older 
children—so many older children. How many 
would there be available for adoption? Is it 
somewhere over 5,000? 


Mr. McLellan: I don’t have a figure imme- 
diately in terms of older children available 
for adoption. There are about 14,000 children 
in the care of societies, and a substantial 
proportion of those would be available for 
adoption. But I don’t have a precise figure 
on that. 


Mr. Haggerty: How successful is your pro- 
gramme with the little ads in the paper that 
“this beautiful child”— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Very © successful. 
“Today’s Child,” by Miss Helen Allan, ap- 
pears in 58 different publications, I believe, 
and it is one of the best programmes we 
have. 


Mr. Haggerty: I usually see it every week 
in the paper. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You are familiar prob- 
ably with the television programme— 


Mr. P. Szego (Co-ordinator, Policy Secre- 
tariat): “Family Finder.” 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: “Family Finder.” 


Mr. Haggerty: It has been rather success- 
ful? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 


Mr. Taylor: Carried? 
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Mr. Morningstar; Mr. Chairman, I was 
just wondering why would there be so many 
children available for adoption? 


Mr. Chairman: Mrs. Campbell, do you 
wish to speak on this? 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, there were just a 
couple of matters. In the case of adoption, 
is there a review from time to time? And 
there is the question of the child who is 
deemed to be unadoptable at a given stage. 
Sometimes children are deemed unadoptable, 
and it may be an emotional matter; it may 
be all sorts of things which could straighten 
out. What kind of review is there of those 


children? 


Mr. J. K. Macdonald: Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that all children eligible for adoption 
by virtue of Crown wardship, up to and 
including the age of 14, are reviewed every 
six months as to their adoptability, no matter 
where they are or no matter how bad the 
circumstances would appear to be and how 
little chance there appears to be for adoption. 


Mrs. Campbell: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
That makes me feel better. When they give 
me the information on the breakdown of how 
many young people are in homes for the 
aged, which I don’t want them to forget that 
I am waiting for, could I also have from the 
ministry the various types of reasons for a 
child being declared unadoptable? I don’t 
expect it tonight, but I would like to get it. 

There is another matter I wanted to speak 
to you about. I just learned from the city that 
apparently there now is a subsidy—I believe 
at Metro level—for what I hope is just re- 
garded as a pilot project, for purchase through 
the TTC of service for a van for the handi- 
capped. Is that the kind of service that you 
would be prepared to fund in any portion? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: This would be for 


handicapped? 


Mrs. Campbell: For handicapped or also 
elderly persons who simply can't use street- 
cars, for example, because the steps are too 


high and this kind of thing. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: As indicated earlier, we 
do fund homes for the aged 50 per cent or 
half the cost. Also we are in the process of 
contacting dial-a-bus to see if we could 
obtain these to be used for elderly persons 
as well as handicapped. 


Mrs. Campbell: I would like to pursue that 
just for a moment because it seems wrong to 
me that again that you confine your services 
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to those who are in some form of institutional 
care. I wonder if we could have a network of 
buses of this kind. I don’t know the dial-a- 
bus. I don’t know whether they are designed 
in such a way that they can be used for 
these purposes. If they can be, of course, it 
would be ideal. 


I also understand that the TTC has de- 
signed a new type of bus. Again, I wonder 
to what extent this ministry would be pre- 
pared to make available funding for that kind 
of initiative in other places across Ontario. 
As I said last year, this kind of loneliness is 
the worst loneliness I have ever seen. If they 
can’t get out, they do deteriorate. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It is something, Mr. 
Chairman, that we would be prepared to 
consider. Now that we have established a 
mechanism with the homes for the aged, may- 
be we could have a similar programme with 
the agency associations for the physically 
handicapped or the mentally handicapped. 
We are very aware of the need for transpor- 
tation for handicapped persons. 


Mrs. Campbell: I also wanted to speak, 
as did Mr. Martel, on the matter of services 
such as the help services which, I presume, 
would come under the community employ- 
ment programme, rather than in this par- 
ticular vote. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well, the homemakers— 


Mrs. Campbell: I was wondering if it 
didn’t come under community development 
as a community employment project. 


Mr. Chairman: Did you want to speak on 
that, Mr. Minister? 


Mr. C. J. S. Apps (Kingston and the 
Islands): I would like to speak on that. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Apps. 


Mr. Apps: What Mrs. Campbell said is a 
very valid thing, and that is about the pro- 
vision of buses for the handicapped. At the 
present time, there is no government assist- 
ance for such an expenditure. It’s been shifted 
between your ministry and the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications which is 
studying it but there is really no funding 
available for the purchase of buses for handi- 
capped children. I think, whichever ministry 
it comes under, it’s a very valid thing to 
have done. 

I know in Kingston we have a group of 
volunteer people who provided a bus for the 
handicapped and did a tremendous job for 
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the handicapped people in the city. Now 
they need additional funding. They need an 
additional bus and they can’t get any help 
whatsoever. 

I think Mrs. Campbell’s suggestion that you 
people look into that is good. If you can get 
a dial-a-bus and adopt it for handicapped 
children and make these available to some of 
these people in the various municipalities that 
would be a tremendous thing. I would cer- 
tainly recommend you look into that very 
seriously. Your idea of those dial-a-buses, I 
think, is just great. If they’re not going to 
be used, let’s convert them and make them 
available to those people who need this type 
of transportation. 


Mr. Chairman: Is there any further dis- 
cussion on item 2? 


Mr. Stokes: I want to reinforce what Mr. 
Haggerty said about adoptions. I had a young 
couple who were just married and they 
wanted to adopt her child. The young father 
wanted to give the child his name. They 
made application through the Children’s Aid 
Society and they said, “We’re just too busy. 
We can’t look after all the legalities. You'll 
have to go to a lawyer.” They went to a 
lawyer and he said he would handle it and 
it would take $400 or $500 depending on 
what was involved. They couldn’t pay it 
and they came to me. I happen to have a 
legal secretary who had processed dozens of 
them and she was very knowledgeable but 
it still took us eight months. When we got 
to the end of the trail, everything through 
your ministry and everybody was satisfied we 
went to the court. The court said, “You must 
have a guardian ad litem.” 


I didn’t even know what it meant. I asked 
three lawyers who didn’t even know what 
it meant. Your ministry said, “That’s a bunch 
of garbage. That’s a bunch of nonsense. 
That’s not necessary” but I couldn’t tell that 
to the judge; I didn’t want to alienate him. 
I finally found out what a guardian ad litem 
was and got one appointed but it took eight 
months to do it. 


Now, $400 or $500 to a lawyer who has all 
the work done by a legal secretary. It takes 
eight months to wade through the bureauc- 
racy. I have no doubt a lot of people go 
elsewhere just because of all the red tape 
that’s involved. 


That was the only case I’ve had and I 
vowed I'd never take another one; at least, 
my secretary vowed I would never take an- 
other one. But it is a problem and I think 
maybe you should look into it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, we will. 


Mr. Stokes: There are many young couples 
who would like to adopt and there’s no way 
they can afford to put $400 or $500 out. It 
could be the means of destroying the life of 
a young child just because they give up. They 
say, “It isn’t worth it.” 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We'll be pleased to 
look into it, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. R. G. Eaton (Middlesex South): What 
is the status of this guardian ad litem? I 
have been through the same thing and we 
had to have one in Sarnia when we lived 
near London. All the chap did was call me 
up on the phone and ask me a couple of 
questions and that was it. What good are 
they? What do they do? What’s their re- 
sponsibility? 


Mr. Stokes: To protect the interests of the 
child. The one I got to act had to travel 120 
miles to do it. 


Mr. Eaton: This fellow didn’t travel. He 
just called me on the phone with regard to it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Rutherford is our 
legal solicitor, and if he could give a brief 
answer. 


Mr. D. Rutherford (Director, Legal Serv- 
ices): The guardian ad litem is a— 


Mr. Stokes: Is there any other kind of 
solicitor? 


Mr. Rutherfod: May I say that the guardian 
ad litem is required under the Act in private 
placements. The duty is, of course, to pro- 
tect the separate interest of the child as op- 
posed to those of the adopting parents and 
the natural parents. In terms of the situation 
to which Mr. Stokes referred, I should add 
that the Law Reform Commission report on 
children has recommended that this require- 
ment be dispensed with, particularly in the 
case of what they call step-parent adoptions. 
This is certainly being actively looked into 
at this time. 


Mr. Eaton: The sooner the better, because 
it is a complete farce. 


Mr. Stokes: I asked two Liberal Jawyers 
and two NDP lawyers and neither one of 
them could tell me what it was. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Just ask our solicitors 
and see if they can’t tell you. 


Mrs. Campbell: You didn’t ask me. 
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Mr. Morningstar: Is 
Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: Is there any further dis- 
cussion on this item? 
Vote 2603 agreed to. 


this carried, Mr. 


Mr. Chairman: Tomorrow after the ques- 
tion period we will resume with vote 2604. 


Mr. Stokes: That’s conclusively, is it? There 
was some indication— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: At the beginning, that’s 
right there was. If you will recall, if you 
were here, Mr. Stokes, that was left to the 
end. In the meantime, Mr. Auld said to go 
ahead if the committee wishes to continue 
tomorrow; 2nd our ministry would like to 
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continue tomorrow. If it is the wish of the 
committee, and I think we are all in agree- 
ment, we will continue tomorrow. 


Mr. Stokes: And Monday? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well one can always 
be optimistic that— 

Mrs. Campbell: That you will finish some- 
time. 

Mr. Martel: Hope springs eternal. 


Mr. Stokes: If you take Mrs. Campbell 
and Mr. Martel out of the room then we'll 
finish. 


The committee adjourned at 10:30 o’clock, 
p.m. 
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‘The committee met at 11:15 o'clock, a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF COMMUNITY 
AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


(continued) 
On vote 2604: 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. Vote 2604. 
Mrs, Campbell, do you want to lead off? 


Mrs. M. Campbell (St. George): You know, 
I have reached the stage in these estimates 
where I’m almost ready to throw in the 
sponge. 


Mr. J. E. Stokes (Thunder Bay): Good. 
Why don’t you? 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, it’s just because of 
people like Mr. Stokes that I won't do it. 

In this particular vote, on the community 
projects themselves, I did ask in my opening 
remarks, I think, whether or not there had 
been a change in the policy on SEED money. 
At that time the answer was rather equivocal, 
and I would like to get it clarified if I' could. 
In part there has been a change in policy, 
but not a change in policy in another part, 
was really about what I got out of it. 

I wonder if I could hear whether the 
grants are on the same basis as before, or 
whether now we are changing our phil- 
osophy? 


Mr. D, R, Martyn (Executive Director, 
Community. Services): There has been no 
change. 


‘Mrs. Campbell: No change at all? I see. 
Thank you. 

‘Now, in the newcomer integration pro- 
gramme, could we have some further ex- 
planations on that? 


Hon. R. Brunelle (Minister of Community 
and Social Services): Mrs. Campbell, we are 
funding the Welcome House for a two-year 
period, I believe. It is providing worthwhile 
services in conjunction with the federal gov- 
ernment, and I believe the municipality and 
private agencies. 
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(Mrs. Campbell: How much of this is for 
that specific service? 


‘Hon. Mr, Brunelle: The amounts for Wel- 
come House, Mr. Martyn? 


Mr. Martyn: It is $130,000—and that is 
including the direct operating costs. So that 
is not covered under this particular vote; it 
was under the first vote. 


Mrs, Campbell: What is covered in this 
vote? 


(Mr. Martyn: There is $141,000 in transfer 
payments, which is divided into the two 
programmes, newcomer integration and inter- 
group development. 


Mrs. Campbell: What are the two pro- 
grammes? 


(Mr. Martyn: Mr. Chairman, the breakdown 
would be on the basis of 60 per cent of 
that amount for newcomer integration and 
40 per cent would be for the intergroup 
development. 


‘Mrs. Campbell: I see. So 60 per cent of 
the $141,000 is for Welcome House and on 
top of that there is— 


‘Mr. Martyn: No, not the Welcome House, 
but for the programme of newcomer integra- 
tion. : 


Mrs. Campbell: The programme operates 
out of Welcome House? . 


Mr. Martyn: Welcome House is designed 
to assist in that programme, but that is a 
direct operating expense with the minister. 


Mrs. Campbell: Where do I find the total 
cost of the Welcome House operation? 


(Mr. Martyn: Mr. Chairman, the total 
budget for Welcome House is a direct operat- 
ing expense of $130,000. 


‘Hon. Mr. Brunelle: And those funds are in 
the first vote. 


Mr. Martyn: That’s right. 


Mrs. Campbell: I see. So that not having 
asked the question there, it does seem to me 
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that we ought to be entitled to a breakdown 
of those costs. I had thought it would come 
in this vote. 


Mr. Martyn: We would be happy to dis- 
cuss it, Mr. Chairman, under this item. 


(Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, certainly. 


Mrs. Campbell: Then could I get the break- 
down? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The breakdown of the 
$130,000—that is for a two-year period, I 
believe? 


Mr. Martyn: That’s right; it’s an experi- 
mental two-year pilot project. On the break- 
down of the exact figures, if the member for 
St. George wishes it, the director of the 
branch would be pleased to give that. 


Mrs. Campbell: Fine. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, I should like to have it. 


(Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I would think that most 
of the expenses—a lot of the expenses—would 
be for salaries because that building is a 
government building; it was the former 


Ministry of Labour building. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s right. Is there a 
charge for rent, an interministerial charge for 
rent? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Moritsugu is the 
director of a citizenship branch. Would you 
answer? 


Mr. F. Moritsugu (Director, Citizenship 
Bureau): Mr. Chairman, I don’t have the exact 
figures for the cost of renting the 8 York St. 
space for the Welcome House operation but 
it’s minimal because it is a sort of an agree- 
ment between us and the Ministry of Govern- 
ment Services. The bulk of the $130,000 
annual allocation for Welcome House would 
go toward salaries because we have a con- 
siderable staff of counsellors and adminis- 
trative staff there. 


(Mrs. Campbell: How many staff does it 
have from this ministry and how many other 
agencies provide that service? 


Mr. Moritsugu: We have, I think, about 
10 staff members, of whom six are counsel- 
lors, who are employed directly by this 
ministry. In addition the federal Department 
of Manpower and Immigration provides us 
with one Manpower counsellor and one im- 
migration counsellor. In addition the Inter- 
faith Immigration Committee has one person 


who operates out of there, partly in a con- 
sultative role. 


Mrs. Campbell: I’m sorry, I missed that. 


Mr. Moritsugu: The Interfaith Immigration 
Committee has a person at 8 York St. who 
mainly operates in a consultative role and 
is in a referral situation with all the members 
of that committee. The Seventh Day Adven- 
tists have two people there most of the time, 
a couple, a Mr. and Mrs. Cook, who give out 
clothing and other things like this to immi- 
grants who are needy. 

‘Until February, the International Institute 
had one or sometimes two counsellors but 
because of their own problems with the 
Community Fund and so forth and because 
they had to pull back a bit we have not had 
direct representation from the institute for 
the last few months. They were there from 
October, when the Welcome House went 
into operation, until February. 


Mrs. Campbell: How many people have 
been served by this service? 


Mr. Moritsugu: I can give you that in a 
minute. 


Mrs. Campbell: Thank you. 


Mr. Martyn: Mr. Chairman, if I may, the 
total number in the period! October to March 
was 3,836 people serviced. 


. Mrs. Campbell: It was 3,800— 
Mr. Martyn: And 36. 


Mrs. Campbell: What type of service did 
they have? 


Mr. Martyn: There are a number of refer- 
rals on a number of issues; résumés would be 
collected and so would trade documents or 
educational evaluation; translations; work in 
the housing field; the employment field. 
These referrals would be made to the’ various 
government agencies, both federal andi pro- 
vincial, such as Canada Manpower, Canada 
Immigration, English as a second language, 
Department of Labour schools, etc. 


Mrs. Campbell: How does this work vary 
from that of an agency such as International 
Institute? 


(Mr. Moritsugu: I’m sorry, Mr. Chairman, 
I didn’t hear the question. . 


Mrs. Campbell: How does the work of this 
Welcome House vary from the work of the 
International Institute, for example? 
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Mr. Moritsugu: Mr. Chairman, there is 
some overlap in the type of services, very 
naturally, but the main difference is that 
Welcome House was set up as the centre for 
immigrants who have newly arrived and need 
immediate services before they get a foot- 
hold, say, even by having permanent ac- 
commodation in the Metro area, Once they 
do that, of course, they are in a good posi- 
tion to go to other neighbourhood or central 
organizations. It is a complementary service 
to catch people just after theyve arrived 
and are getting settled down in the first 
place, in their first phase. 


Mrs. Campbell: I see, and what is the 
funding? Is there any funding in this vote 
for the International Institute? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 


Mr. Moritsugu: If I may answer that, Mr. 
Chairman, the Intemational Institute is one 
of the agencies in the immigrant services 
field that has received regular grants from 
the citizenship branch and we are looking 
at it again for this year. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I was 
aware of that. I think they have been pretty 
consistently cut, have they not, by this min- 
istry? 


Mr. Moritsugu: Mr. Chairman, no, they 
have had regular grants—about $15,000—for 
the last several years. 


Mrs. Campbell: About $15,000, and then 
they obtain funding from the Red Feather as 
well. I presume that they also still have a 
matching grant from the federal government 
stillP Does one know that? 


Mr. Moritsugu: Yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: Do you _ have _ their 
present budget now to know how much they 
actually receive? 


Mr. Moritsugu: The total budget of the 
International Institute? 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. 


Mr. Moritsugu: I think we can get that 
for you very quickly. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I would also like to 
mention to Mrs. Campbell, Mr. Chairman, 
that we met with them about a month ago 
in my office and there are some ongoing dis- 
cussions in trying to work with them. They 
are also funded I believe, or were—I am 


not sure whether it’s were or are—under the 
United Way. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s why I mentioned 
that. I just wondered, because I have never 
really understood why one wouldn’t expand 
services to that group rather than to bring 
in another service in this ministry which at 
least to some extent is a competing service, 
competing with the International Institute. 


Mr. Martyn: Mr. Chairman, if I may, in 
reply to the hon. member’s question, I am 
informed that Manpower and Immigration 
provides the International Institute with a 
grant of $50,000, the Secretary of State with 
a grant of $20,000, and the United Commu- 
nity Fund with a grant of $80,000, making 
a total of $150,000 from other agencies. 


Mrs. Campbell: And your grant is $15,000? 
Mr. Martyn: That’s correct, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. E. W. Martel (Sudbury East): On- 
tario’s share to immigrants is almost zero. 
Almost zero. In fact, you have $100 com- 
mitted to permanent funding. That’s Onta- 
rio’s permanent contribution. With a city the 
size of Toronto alone, whose population is 
one third immigrant, it’s a disgrace. In pure, 
simple terms it’s a disgrace. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, I don’t 
know how the member arrives at his figure, 
but we do provide considerable assistance to 
immigrants. I hesitate to bring up the ques- 
tion of information centres but— 


Mrs. Campbell: Please do. I invite you to, 
because I was about to get into it myself. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We will definitely be 
funding information centres— 


Mr. Martel: When is that statement com- 
ing, by the way? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I said before June 30, 
Mr. Martel, and we still have another 10 
days, but definitely either next week— 


Mr. Martel: You will be so busy next 
week you won't be able to turn around. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The policy has been 
approved, so it will definitely be before the 
end of the month and we definitely will be 
funding information centres. 


Mr. Martel: That’s great. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: As you can appre- 
ciate, they will have to meet certain criteria. 
You are in agreement with this. 
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Mr. Martel: Complete agreement. 


Mrs. Campbell: Will that policy include 
funding for areas such as Toronto, or are 
we following just the old policy statement 
of the provincial secretary (Mrs. Birch), that 
it should only be in the outlying parts, or 
whatever the wording was that she used? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mrs. Campbell, Metro 
Toronto is a very important part of Ontario 
and we certainly will be funding information 
centres in Metro Toronto as well as in other 
parts of the province. 


Mr. Martel: Is that on a permanent basis 
or is it going to be an annual pilgrimage? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, this 
will be on a permanent basis. 


Mr. Martel: Oh, great. 
Mrs. Campbell: Good. 


Mr. C. J. S. Apps (Kingston and the 
Islands): Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, Mr. Apps. 


Mr. Apps: Of this $230,000, how much is 
being spent in the areas outside of Metro 
Toronto? 


Mr. Martel: Sudbury should share some. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I don’t know if we 
have a breakdown. Mr. Cole, would you give 
an estimate of how much is being spent out- 
side of Metro Toronto? Or Mr. Martyn? 


Mr. Martyn: Mr. Minister, the breakdown 
has not been done for the total $230,000, 
because there are two branches that have 
the transfer of payments incorporated in the 
$230,000. But of the figures for, for instance, 
community consultation, that would be 
reasonably proportionate across the province. 
If you want we could give the exact dollars 


by region. 


Mr. Apps: I just want to know how much 
is paid outside of Metropolitan Toronto. How 
much is paid in Metropolitan Toronto, that 
might give me the answer I want? 


Mrs. Campbell: I have been waiting for 
this. 


Mr. Stokes: Hogtown. 
Mrs. Campbell: That’s not nice. 
Mr. Martel: Even if it’s true. 


Mrs. Campbell: It isn’t true. 


Mr. Martel: They didn’t get the name for 
nothing. 


Mrs. Campbell: No, but jealousy does a lot 
of bad things. 


Mr. Martel: You think it is jealousy? 


Mr. Martyn: For instance, for the member 
for Kingston and the Islands, of the $89,000 
in the community consultation programme 
about $70,000 of that went to areas outside 
of Metropolitan Toronto. 


Mrs. Campbell: Out of what? 
Mr. Stokes: Out of $89,000. 


Mr. Apps: That is a pretty good ratio. What 
about the second, the $141,000? 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s a Hogtown ratio. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Assistance for voluntary 
agencies, services to newcomers and grants 
for intergroup development and so on. 


Mr. Martyn: The difference in Metropolitan 
Toronto, Mr. Minister, for the citizenship 
programme, recognizing the fact that most 
immigrants come to the city of Toronto and 
reside in the city of Toronto, would be 
about the reverse proportion—that out of the 
$105,000 of that programme last year about 
$30,000 would be outside of Metropolitan 
Toronto. 


Mr. Apps: You say recognizing the fact 
that a great proportion of immigrants come in 
to Metropolitan Toronto. What is the pro- 
portion? 


Mr. Martyn: Right. Mr. Minister, answer- 
ing the question of the member for Kingston 
and the Islands, 103,000 immigrants came to 
the Province of Ontario last year. 


Mr. Apps: One hundred and _ three 
thousand? 
Mr. Martyn: One hundred and _ three 


thousand. Now that was out of a total to 
Canada of 184,000. In other words, of all 
immigrants to Canada considerably more than 
50 per cent came to Ontario. 


Mr. E. P. Morningstar (Welland): Why 
was that? 


Mr. Martyn: Now of that percentage about 
56 or 57 per cent I would say settles in the 
city of Toronto. 


Mr. Martel: And they get 70 per cent of 
the budget. 
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Mr. Martyn: That’s right. 


Mr. Apps: Your original statement “recog- 
nizing the fact that most of the immigrants 
come into Metropolitan Toronto” would in- 
dicate to me to be about 80 per cent. 


An hon. member: Actually it is about half. 


Mr. Martyn: If I may, Mr. Chairman, they 
first come to Toronto, then some of them 
move on from Toronto, But most of them 
come through the port of Toronto. 


Mr. Morningstar: Let them come to Wel- 
land. I was wondering why it is, Mr. Chair- 
man, that such a large percentage come to 
Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The province of oppor- 
tunity. 


Mr. Morningstar: That must be the reason. 
Thanks a lot. 


Mr. E. M. Havrot (Timiskaming): They are 
staying away from Sudbury. 


Mr. Martel: Because 70 per cent of the 
budget— 


Mr. Apps: One other question. You indi- 
cate that most of them come to Toronto and 
then go from Toronto somewhere else, which 
I would imagine might be correct. But norm- 
ally a great many of these would not have 
Toronto as their original destination. It is 
just a question of landing here and then go- 
ing to the areas in which they are ultimately 
going to settle. 


Mr. Martel: And 70 per cent of the budget 
stays in Toronto. 


Mr. Apps: This is what I was trying to 
point out. Maybe you should take a look at 
that, Mr. Chairman, and make sure that the 
areas in which they actually settle have the 
same type of facilities that they have in 
Toronto. 


Mr. Martel: I will buy that. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That is a good sug- 
gestion. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman? 
Mr. Chairman: Yes, Mrs. Campbell? 


Mrs. Campbell: I am not trying to com- 
pete here in this thing, I am just trying to 
get the facts. 

Certainly, if these figures are accurate, it 
would indicate that additional moneys should 
perhaps be placed in the budget for other 
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areas, but I would have to say that from my 
experience in Toronto and its large ethnic 
population I wouldn’t think on the figures that 
one could divide it differently. I would sug- 
gest that perhaps we need more money in 
the budget to give a fairer share to every- 
body else. 


Do I take it, on the information centres, 
that those who are in the Metro work group, 
for example, will be considered for eligibility, 
or are there other organizations that you 
are going to set up? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, we are working 
very closely, Mrs. Campbell, with the asso- 
ciation called the Association of Information 
Centres. We are working very closely with 
them and many of the information centres in 
Meiro Toronto will qualify for permanent 
funding. If you wish more specific informa- 
tion we would be pleased to provide it 
through Miss Lola Bratty. 


Mr. Martel: There should be no study 
necessary on who is going to get it. It should 
be merely a formality at this stage of the 
game, at least in Metro Toronto, in view of 
the work that David Cole has already done 
to indicate the viability of these information 
centres in Toronto. There should be no 
problem indicating, almost from the day the 
announcement is made, as to which ones 
qualify, which ones are going to meet the 
criteria laid down by the ministry. I would 
suspect that is not going to entail another 
year’s study. 


Miss L. Bratty (Consultant, Community In- 
formation Services): Mr. Chairman, the policy 
talks about funding centres which meet pro- 
gramme standards and criteria, and the stan- 
dards and criteria have been developed in 
conjunction with the information centres. 
They are very happy with what we have 
talked about, and a good number of the 
centres in Toronto would likely qualify at 
this level. 


Mr. Martel: As I say, it should merely be 
a formality after the minister’s announcement. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: And it will be on a 
sharing basis with the municipality. 


Mr. Martel: We just don’t have to go 
through more studies? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, we know what is 
required, Mr. Martel. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well it is interesting, be- 
cause again I would suggest that probably 
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the LIP grants were useful to this ministry 
in this area as well. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Very much so. 


Mr. Martel: Except, Margaret, you might 
talk to Pierre and tell him to provide perma- 
nent funding as well. They opt out all the 
time. This is one of the problems this prov- 
ince has; they start the programme, it gets 
going, and then they opt out. I spoke to 
one of the cabinet ministers from Manitoba 
and his concern was that the federal govern- 
ment starts the programme and then opts 
out. 


Mrs. Campbell: I think that is quite true 
and it isn’t just the province that is affected. 
I know Metro itself had a study going on as 
to how they could assist as well, because 
they felt that it was important. However, I 
come back to the fact that if, through this 
kind of programme, the needs are there, they 
are indicated to be there, I think I have to 
go along—and I don’t want to get into this 
partisan thing—with the fact that if the prov- 
ince is responsible for many of these services, 
this is not primarily one of them, and I think 
there should be a greater input from the 
federal government in this area. But in a 
great many of the other Metro group agen- 
cies, I think the first and prime responsibility 
is with the province. 


Mr. Martel: Yes. All I’m saying is the 
funding has to come permanently from the 
federal level. If it’s a hit and miss thing, 
you're into a bind all the time. 


Mrs. Campbell: I agree with that, and I 
would certainly support the pressure to do 
just that. 


On the intergroup development, I wonder 
if I could be advised as to just what groups 
we're talking about here. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Moritsugu, please. 


Mr. Moritsugu: Mr. Chairman, in inter- 
group development the grants are given to 
various organizations. Some of them are 
ethnic organizations per se, and some of 
them are civic and other types of organiza- 
tions which are embarked on either continu- 
ing programmes or one-shot events which 
endeavour to bring the different cultural 
things together. It isn’t just within a specific 
group, just for its own people. It is to show 
the rest, or another cultural group, what 
they're into. This is the essential philosophy 
behind the grants. 


Mrs. Campbell: This is then the area where 
I could ask some questions, I presume, about 


Leon Kossar’s group? Is it funded out of this 
vote? 


Mr. Moritsugu: No, it’s another ministry, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mrs. Campbell: It’s another ministry? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, it’s the Ontario 
Arts Council. 


Mr. Moritsugu: Colleges and Universities, 
I think. 


Mrs. Campbell: I was wondering about it, 
because these then are grants directed to 
ethnic groups themselves in some part. Now, 
what type of ethnic group, what kind of pro- 
ject? Just a for-instance; I don’t want you 


to go through the whole thing. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There are many, I’m 
told, who need the most assistance; for 
instance, the Portuguese community. They're 
a fairly large group, somewhere around 
70,000 or 80,000. They're not as well organ- 
ized as some of the other communities. We 
do try and assist those who need more 
assistance. 


Mrs. Campbell: What I’m trying to get out 
of this, really—take the Portuguese. What 
kind of project is there for the Portuguese, 
if I may know? 


Mr. Moritsugu: I’m sorry, for the Portu- 
guese? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, Mrs. Campbell 
would like to know what type of assistance 
we do provide to these community groups. 


Mr. Moritsugu: If I may give some exam- 
ples, Mr. Chairman. For instance, there was 
a small grant given to Hart House at the 
University of Toronto under this category to 
help defray the costs of a multicultural fes- 
tival that was held on the university campus, 
involving various students who belong to 
ethnic communities, in an attempt to show 
the campus community what they were into. 


Another example was the Folklore Festival 
at Thunder Bay last September. It was the 
first one of its kind in that community. We 
helped to cover a specific aspect of that 
festival_the printing costs for promotional 
material and the rental of exhibit buildings 
at the exhibition grounds. In addition, our 
field officers took an extremely active part 
in working with the federal people and so 
forth in putting that event on for.the entire 
municipality of Thunder Bay. 


Another one would be a grant te the Folk 
Arts Council of St. Catharines in putting on 
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their Folk Arts Festival in May; as well as 
helping them with cultural events through the 


year. 


Mr. Martel: Could I ask a question? Who 
does that help in the community? That helps 
the cultural aspect only. But the basic needs 
of the community—Let me be quite frank, 
I've asked for grants for my own area—but 
in reality who does it help? 


Mr. R. Haggerty (Welland South): You 


mean you didn't receive it? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: What you're saying, 
Mr. Martel, is that the social needs are prob- 
ably greater. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, that’s what I want to talk 
about in a few minutes. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: And that’s why, for 
instance—I hesitate, Mr. Chairman, to use 


the term daycare centres—but on a co-op 
basis— 


Mr. Apps: Mr. Chairman, that vote has 
been passed. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: But referring to com- 
munity groups—the Portuguese, the Italians— 
there is a need for social services. 


Mr. Martel: But it isn’t just social services, 
that’s what’s bothering me. I think one of 
the biggest problems—and maybe I experi- 
enced it last year when the select committee 
went to Europe. I was lost in a variety of 


different languages and really— 


Mr. Haggerty: They tell me you were com- 
pletely lost. 


Mr. Martel: We're not helping these people 
in terms of communications—we just aren’t. 
We're missing the whole boat. We're miss- 
ing the entire problem, and particularly as 
faced by the mother of the family. You might 
have a nice cultural event once a year, 
but the total need of the mothers to learn 
the English language, to get involved in the 
communities, to know what the laws are is 
totally missed. 


Miss D. Crittenden (Deputy Minister): Mr. 
Chairman, may I make a comment on Mr. 
Martel’s statement, because it isn’t totally 
missed, in my estimation? 


Mr. Martel: I’m not opposed to the cul- 
tural thing. 


Miss Crittenden: We have through the 
whole ministry—remember we voted on these 
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salaries and the staff in the first vote—we 
have many programmes directed to helping 
various ethnic groups. 


Mr. Haggerty: Why do you single out one 
municipality? 


Miss Crittenden: In the district offices, we 
have people with several languages. I don’t 
think there is anyone speaking Portuguese 
in Sudbury but we certainly have them in 
Toronto. We had to advertise I don’t know 
how many times to locate Portuguese-speak- 
ing staff but we have Portuguese-speaking 
staff now, so if there is any problem in a 
Portuguese family, we have staff to go there 
not only to take applications but to help 
them if they have documents they can’t 
understand. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Chairman. 


Miss Crittenden: Just a minute, before you 
continue—we also have ESL classes at Wel- 
come House. We have a daycare centre there 
so the mothers who do not know English 
can go there, have their English lessons and 
leave their children downstairs with some- 
one looking after them while they are learn- 
ing English. This is done for all the new- 
comers and this particularly applies to— 


Mr. Martel: Have you read this book? 


Mr. Martyn: Mr. Chairman, if I may add 
to the deputy minister’s point, we were re- 
sponding to the member for St. George about 
what intergroup development was. There are 
specific programmes for mothers and pre- 
schoolers; there are 45 different programmes 
across the province. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, that’s right and one-third 
of the population is of ethnic background. 


Mrs. Campbell: Could I— 


Mr. Martel: I'll save my comments until 
the member for St. George has finished. 


Mrs. Campbell: I would like, if I could, 
to pursue this. I am interested to note that 
the folk arts council in one place is funded 
through this vote and other folk arts councils 
are funded in some other ministry. It would 
seem to me it might be a good idea to start 
looking at it and getting them all in one 
ministry, wherever that ministry is. 


Mr. Martel: Colleges and Universities? 


Mrs. Campbell: What are we doing in this 
vote directly for any ethnic group? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: For any ethnic group? 
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Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, the minister 
gave an example of the Portuguese commun- 
ity and that indicated to me there was some 
funding in this vote for the Portuguese com- 
munity. I would like to know what they get 
and what the criteria would be for such a 
grant or such a system. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You must remember 
that our funding under our various services 
would apply. Our limited funding in this 
vote is not all that is being spent for the— 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I really am 
not asking that, I'm conscious of the fact 
there are other programmes but I really did 
want to know what the intergroup develop- 
ment is doing to support organizations which 
will promote communication and understand- 
ing among the various groups which comprise 
Ontario’s society. I am quoting from your 
own words and I am asking for examples, 
since it was raised by the minister, of what 
is done for any one group, any one of the 
ethnic groups? 


Mr. Martyn: Mr. Chairman, in response to 
the hon. member, I give two examples of 
our Portuguese-type services. For instance, a 
grant was made during the last fiscal year 
to the Portuguese Community Centre which is 
in west Toronto, in the heart of the area 
populated by Portuguese newcomers. This is 
a private project in that area for one year 
providing social services to that predominant- 
ly Portuguese community. 

It will also serve as an information centre 
specifically related to that centre. In addition, 
a grant of $3,000 that was made to the free 
interpreter service of Metropolitan Toronto, 
which operates four centres in Toronto, one 
of which is almost exclusively serving the 
Portuguese community, is designed to help 
hewcomer integration programmes. 


Mr. Haggerty: How does that one in St. 
Catharines fit into the overall programme? 
I think your See mentioned it. Where 
does that fall in linet 


Mr. Martyn: That was an intergroup devel- 
opment grant for a group of ethnic com- 
munities in the Niagara Peninsula area that 
have been holding a festival— 


Mr. Haggerty: You are speaking kind of 
broadly when you say the Niagara Peninsula. 
This deals just with the city of St. Catharines, 
as I understand it. 


Mr. Martyn: I believe some of the people 
who participate in that particular festival— 


and I attended it two or three years ago— 
come from outside the city, but I cannot be 
specific about that. 


Mr. Haggerty: Might that include Niagara- 
on-the-Lake? 


Mr. Martyn: I believe so. 


Mr. Haggerty: But there are other com- 
munities in the area that put on these week- 
end ethnic festivals, yet they receive no 
grants. Why do you single out St. Catharines? 
I understand they have made another request 
for $6,000 to send a group to Europe. 


Mr. Martyn: That would not be funded by 
this ministry. 


Mr. Haggerty: It would not be? 


Mr. Martel: No, that one comes under the 
Ministry of Education. 


Mr. Martyn: There is a cultural exchange 
programme in the Ministry of Education. We 
would give only a grant for a programme 
within this province. 


Mr. Haggerty: But you seem to have singled 
out St. Catharines as a major city in that 
area for grants. 


Mr. Martyn: That was last year, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Haggerty: But they have made a re- 
quest again this year for something, I under- 
stand. They are requesting— 


Mr. Martyn: Normally these grants are 
non-recurring grants, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Haggerty: But they have made a re- 
quest for $6,000, I believe. It hasn’t been 
approved yet, but I wondered whether it 
came under this department. 


Mr. Martyn: No. 


Mr. Haggerty: But the point is, if I may 
continue, if other areas and other municipali- 
ties requested assistance from your ministry, 
would grants be made available to them for 
carrying on ethnic cultural weekends? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, we do give grants 
for special events. 


Mr. Haggerty: Well, to whom do they 
make this request? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: To our citizenship 
branch. 


Mr. B. Newman (Windsor-Walkerville): Are 
there any guidelines? 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, we have guidelines. 
Mr. B. Newman: What are the guidelines? 


Mr. Martyn: Well, Mr. Chairman, if I may, 
the intergroup development area, which is 
what the hon. member is discussing, is to 
provide support to organizations, events and 
activities that will promote interaction and 
understanding between the various groups 
that comprise Ontario’s society. Grants are 
given to programmes that are intended to 
strengthen the links between all elements in 
the community and are intercultural in nature. 


Mr. B. Newman: That’s all umbrella stuff; 
that is no guideline at all. 


Mrs. Campbell: Are you saying, then, that 
what is in this book at page 103 constitutes 
the guidelines for these grants? 


Mr. Martyn: Generally speaking, yes. I 
could be more specific if you wish, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Mrs. Campbell: I would be interested to 
know how you arrive at the grants in this 
particular vote, particularly having in mind 
the last sentence: “Grants are not given to 
support activities aimed solely for the develop- 
ment of a single cultural identity within an 
ethnic community.” 


Mr. Martyn: That’s correct, Mr. Chairman. 
Naturally, we are anxious to ensure the 
preservation of a cultural identity or heritage 
that contributes to the general society of 
which we are all members. But the inter- 
a development grants specifically should 
eature interaction with other groups in the 
society of Ontario. 

The purposes should be apolitical, without 
direct affiliation to organizations in Canadian 
politics or to those of the country of origin, 
which is even more important. The demand 
and validity and capability of the receiving 
organization must be fully demonstrated. 
There must be some evidence of financial 
need proven to us, and we should be able 
to identify the possibility of financial contri- 
butions from other sources—the federal gov- 
ernment, the municipality, various agencies. 

The receiving group must show us they’re 
non-profit making and that they have a sepa- 
rate identity that we can specify; and they 
should have a good working relationship with 
other groups in the community. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, as I under- 
stand it, for instance, the daycare or nursery 
programme at Welcome House is just for 
the children of newly arrived persons, What 
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is done to fund agencies or to assist those 
who are particularly anxious to help mothers 
to get into the community and not be so 
isolated by reason of their lack of knowledge 
of our language and lack of knowledge, 
really, of almost everything except that which 
is in the immediate vicinity of the home? 
What is done in those cases? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Again, there are the 
parent co-ops, the mothers go there. It’s good 
for the children, of course, but also it is good 
for the mothers. They meet one another, and 
the staff are English-speaking. There is value 
in that area. There are programmes in. the 
evenings. 


Mr. Martyn: There are 45 programmes. 
The main emphasis that I think is important 
is that there are many people in Ontario 
who wish to contribute to this type of service 
on a voluntary basis. They feel this is part 
of their public service, to help newcomers 
to help themselves. Some of these pro- 
grammes need some assistance and guidance 
from staff and we have some of our teachers 
on staff who are assisting volunteer groups to 
help themselves. 


For instance, we opened a training pro- 
gramme last year for a number of volunteer 
teachers who came on winter nights from as 
far away as Niagara Falls, Peterborough and 
Barrie to participate in a training programme 
so that they could work in their own com- 
munities to help people. This is a tremendous 
indication of voluntary assistance to a pro- 
gramme that would cost considerably more 
than what is budgeted here. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Minister, if I may just 
pursue this, one of the things which con- 
stantly bothered me as a municipal official in 
going around and trying to meet people in 
the city was, first of all, the isolation of the 
mother in the home. 


Secondly, there was the terror that she 
demonstrated when you went to her door and 
tried to explain who you were and why you 
were there. I felt very strongly then, and I 
haven’t changed since, that there has to be 
some way of reaching these particular women 
because it affects the whole lifestyle in a 
community. For instance, they rely heavily 
on their children to speak to the stranger. 
They are becoming, or have become in some 
areas, somewhat isolated from their children, 
because the children are experiencing a dif- 
ferent way of life than that of the mother. 
The father, as a rule, is out in the com- 
munity at least; although I grant he too has 
some very serious problems in understanding 
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his role as a parent, in Toronto anyway, and 
I assume in Canada. 


It has created enormous problems. The 
courts have seen these problems. I would like 
to understand just where this ministry is going 
in looking at this situation and doing some- 
thing to overcome it. I would feel these are 
people in the low-income area and I believe 
most of them would be working poor because 
they are hardworking people. How are we 
getting to them to try to help the parents 
to understand, particularly the mothers? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That’s a very good 
point, Mrs. Campbell. As you are aware, we 
give some help. We have, in our communica- 
tions branch, films in the various ethnic 
languages. 


Mrs. Campbell: I don’t know, I can’t seem 
to make myself clear. The films or any of 
these things really aren’t reaching out to the 
mother, particularly, in the home. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: As you say, the mothers 
are the ones who need assistance in order 
to integrate into the community. 


Mrs. Campbell: I would say that from my 
experience in Toronto there is virtually no 
integration into the larger community of these 
mothers, and great anxiety among them about 
their relationship with their children. Is there 
nothing that can be done in this particular 
vote to assist these people? 


Mr. Martyn: There are a number of things 
that we could talk to if you wish, Mr. Chair- 
man. Perhaps the director could be very 
specific? 


Mrs. Campbell: Thank you. 


Mr. Moritsugu: Mr. Chairman, we are ex- 
tremely aware of the problem that the hon. 
member has mentioned, and as it happens, as 
a part of the various things that we have 
been exploring, today in another building 
there is a seminar going on with members 
of my staff with a few outside people. One 
of the things that they are listening to is a 
representative from an Italian organization 
telling us about their plans for doing exactly 
this kind of thing, reaching the Italian 
parents, both fathers and mothers who are 
isolated, and then using that as a first step 
toward eventually having the Italian parents 
and school teachers get together, with the 
Italian organization and their workers as 
intermediaries. 

It is our feeling that that is probably not 
the only way to do it, but to reach immigrant 


parents who have different cultural expecta- 
tions and attitudes, it is very difficult for 
somebody outside of the community to get to 
them about these things. Some ethnic com- 
munities, Mr. Chairman, are much better 
organized, and around here there are such 
organizations. We are working closely with 
them ourselves and in other places we are 
exploring ways, where there is no such 
organization or enough resources within the 
community, that we can find to reach them, 
not just by going directly at it, but looking 
at it. So we are very conscious of this. 


Mrs. Campbell: The Italian community is 
an interesting one in this area. I am wonder- 
ing how the leaders of the Italian com- 
munity would work, because my experience 
was that usually in Toronto again—I am 
sorry, it’s my experience—the various groups 
respond best to people from their own vil- 
lage, and not to the sort of global group. 
I wonder if anything is being developed in 
this area? 


Mr. Moritsugu: Mr. Chairman, the group I 
talked about that is doing this series as a 
starting series over a six-month period very 
soon, is COSTI. We are into the education 
game and they are, I think, doing it strictly 
on that kind of thing, going into specific 
Toronto neighbourhoods as well. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s interesting. The 
other thing that I would like to know is, as 
you very well know, in most of the groups 
there are at least two different forces, neither 
of which is on speaking terms with the other. 
Are we trying to overcome this? Can we 
help in pulling these groups together? 

For example, one that I know well is the 
Armenian group, with the Tashnaks and 
what are called the Rungevars. I’m not sure 
what it means, but this is the kind of split. 
Are you able to pull that sort of group 
together? Would you be working with the 
community centre of the Armenian people 


to try to help to overcome that sort of a 
difficulty? 


Mr. Martyn: Mr. Chairman, as the minister 
and everyone in this room well knows, to 
deal with the various points of view in the 
various communities in the Province of On- 
tario sometimes requires the patience of Job 
and the wisdom of Solomon; but we try. 


We try to treat all requests in a reason- 
able manner. Our officers are working with 
the individual communities, often in the lan- 
guages of those communities, but certainly 
with an appreciation of the different cultural 
viewpoints. 
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Mrs. Campbell: I won't belabour it, Mr. 
Chairman, but I have found that some areas, 
the folk art councils, and this sort of thing, 
can tend to add to the divisiveness rather 
than to unite people. Is that the experience 
in the ministry to date? 


Mr. Martyn: No, I don’t believe so, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mrs. Campbell: I have experienced it here; 
not recently, so perhaps it’s being overcome. 
Certainly it was a pretty tough situation for 
a long time. 

I personally thoroughly enjoy all of the 
festivals. I think the people generally love 
the folk art council functions in the province, 
and I wouldn't really want to see it chopped. 
But I would like to see some of these sup- 
portive steps taken, because I think they 
are vitally important. 

I can recall in one case—this happened to 
be in an Italian neighourhood—I spoke to a 
mother there. She wasn’t too far from the 
Italian community centre. She never got to 
that community centre. I was very concerned 
about her, because she seemed to be desper- 
ate. Her husband worked out around Dixie, 
I think. He left very early in the morning, 
got home late at night; and there she was 
with her family, day in and day out. It is a 
disservice, in my way of thinking, to encour- 
age people to come to this country without 
providing something of this sustaining effort. 


I fully concur in what is said about the 
responsibility of the federal government in 
the field, without question. But has there 
been any discussion with the federal eee 
ment to try to make them see the real prob- 
lems and to see if we can’t work more closely 
together to stop this isolation? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There is, Mr. Chair- 
man, to Mrs. Campbell, close co-operation 
with the federal government. They are pres- 
ently preparing, I think it’s called a green 


paper— 


Mrs. Campbell: I am so sick of green 
papers. 


Mr. Morningstar: You are looking after 
that, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, the two levels of 
government are working closely together in 
the integration of provision of services to the 
immigrants. 


Mrs. Campbell: I think I will leave that 
part of it for the member for Sudbury East 
to jump in, as I see he is about to do; and 
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then I would like to discuss the community 
projects after he is finished. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Stokes had asked to go 
on on this particular item. 


Mr. Stokes: Yes, I want to get in on three 
activities in which I think this branch should 
become involved. The first one deals with a 
meeting held yesterday with representatives 
from unorganized communities in northern 
Ontario. One member of this ministry was 
there, but if you are going to look after the 
social and the economic needs of people in 
unorganized communities, you are going to 
have to play an active role. In fact, it’s your 
responsibility to play an active role in assist- 
ing these people in making an assessment as 
to whether or not they choose to become or- 
ganized or remain as they are. 

It’s quite obvious that many people in un- 
organized communities in the north really 
don’t know what the advantages or the dis- 
advantages are. It’s extremely difficult, not 
only for them to reach a consensus among 
themselves, but it’s even more difficult to 
liaise and consult on an ongoing basis with 
all of the government ministries that they 
would like to deal with or that they will 
inevitably deal with, if they should become 
organized. 


This consultative process is in its infancy. 
It was manifested yesterday that there’s a 
dire need for this kind of assistance, not only 
for a little bit of seed money but for liaison. 


It was even suggested yesterday at the 
meeting that somebody act as a co-ordinator 
so that all of the requests for information be 
channelled into one particular person within 
TEIGA. I think there is something which 
is much more important than just a grant 
here, an unconditional grant, or the property 
tax stabilization fund. If you, as a ministry, 
are going to appreciate the varied and diverse 
needs of people in unorganized communities 
wherever they may be, this is one area in 
which you could be providing yeoman service 
to them so that, in keeping with development 
projects and designs right throughout the 
province, you will be better able to assist 
these people to steer them away from pitfalls 
and to give them the benefit of the knowl- 
edge that’s contained within your ministry as 
to not only the economic chances that might 
be available but the possibilities of looking 
after a lot of the social problems in those 
communities. 


I would like to impress upon this branch, 
particularly, and this ministry the need for 
doing that so that we can steer them away 
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from any of the difficulties and advise them 
as to the best way that they, too, might 
become involved in the mainstream of all of 
the activities, cultural, social and economic, 
in this great province of opportunity, as you 
choose to call it. As the minister well knows, 
there are a good many organized communities 
even within his own riding that need this 
kind of assistance and this kind of guidance 
and I hope that you will use some of these 
funds, or appropriate some funds, for this 
purpose. 

Another area that I want to get involved 
in concerns a small group called Monitor 
North in the city of Thunder Bay. They have 
been trying desperately to keep their heads 
above water while in the process of provid- 
ing an excellent service to many groups, not 
only in the city of Thunder Bay but through- 
out northwestern Ontario. I know of their 
work. I know of their need for funds in 
order to keep going. They have made many 
representations to many ministries down here. 
I don’t know whether you are aware of their 
activities, but you should be aware of them. 


Mr. Martyn: They haven’t approached us 
in either of these branches. 


Mr. Stokes: I don’t know whether they 
have approached your branch personally but 
I know they have approached people within 
your ministry at the regional level. If you 
aren't aware of the difficulties therein, I hope 
you will make yourself aware of them. If you 
do the investigation I feel you should be 
doing, I think you will see the worthwhile 
nature of their efforts and assist them in 
every way possible. 


One other item, Mr. Chairman, is an action 
taken by the Lakehead Social Planning Coun- 
cil which reviewed the task force report on 
community and social services and selected 
issues and relationships. They have sent to 
the minister a resolution which states: 


As the section of the task force report 
dealing with social planning displays a seri- 
ous lack of understanding of the purpose 
and function of voluntary social planning 
councils, and that as there appears to have 
been inadequate consultation with volun- 
tary social planning councils in the prepar- 
ation of the report, the Lakehead Social 
Planning Council therefore recommends 
that before the minister gives consideration 
to the recommendations of the report, the 
ministry enter into comprehensive consul- 
tation with voluntary social planning coun- 
cils throughout Ontario. 


To this end, they extend an invitation to your 
representatives to meet with the Lakehead 
Social Planning Council to discuss this im- 
portant subject. You are aware of it, I think, 
Mr. Minister, and I hope you will take their 
invitation seriously. 


They do provide a worthwhile service to 
the Thunder Bay community and they assist 
many other groups almost totally on a volun- 
teer basis. I think you are well aware of 
their work. Since they are willing to sit down 
and chat with you about their concerns con- 
tained in the report I hope you will take 
advantage of their invitation to do that. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the comments of Mr. Stokes and we will 
be pleased to meet with them. I also appre- 
ciate your comments about unorganized areas. 
We are certainly prepared to work with them. 


Mr. Martel: I would like to say, Mr. Min- 
ister, I underlined that statement in the 
Hanson task force as the worst statement in 
the five reports dealing with volunteer groups. 
It had to be the worst statement in the five 
reports that Hanson tabled. It was a disgrace. 


I want to get back, however, to immigrant 
services. I might say, to start, that I sit here 
in disbelief at what I have listened to this 
morning on all that we are doing to assist 
the integration of the immigrant community 
into the Canadian and Ontario lifestyle. 
When one considers that we are talking about 
$105,000 in grants and you see much of the 
grants, really, going toward cultural endea- 
vours which should really come under the 
Ministry of Colleges and Universities and 
Mr. Doug McCullough who is responsible for 
cultural activities, one wonders what in God’s 
name is going on. One also has to ask oneself 
how one can anticipate assisting the immi- 
grant community with $105,000. 


I would like to know specifically, for ex- 
ample—I am not going to ask for the figure— 
how much of the $105,000 did go to assisting 
the integration process as opposed to cultural 
events? I would suspect a great portion went 
into cultural as opposed to integration. This 
flies in the face of the reports you have. I 
have three reports—I put one on the record 
last year—dealing with the implications of not 
being able to speak English adequately for 
a person living in Ontario. 

I have a second one which comments re- 
garding a feasibility study for a Toronto 
Place. It was submitted on April 10, 1973, 
and doesn’t talk about a welcome house in 
Metro Toronto but talks about the type of 
community centre that I suggested over two 
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years ago. The first year I was critic of 
the ministry I suggested at that time we 
needed multicultural resource centres for a 
number of reasons. 


There has been an interesting document 
just tabled—I will get back to the report in 
a moment—from within your own ministry 
or presented by one of your staff in your 
ministry. This interesting report is called 
“Those People.” It’s the interagency for ser- 
vice to immigrants and migrants. One of the 
main recommendations in that report on page 
125 is with regard to a multicultural resource 
centre. It says the following: 


It is recommended that a multicultural 
resource centre be established to perform 
the following functions: to keep up-to-date 
information regarding distribution of popu- 
lation ..... 


That ties in with a housing task force report 
that was presented, which indicated that the 
ethnic community tended to ghettoize itself 
for a variety of reasons. 


As I sit here listening this morning to your 
telling me about meetings that are going on 
across the way and all this nonsense we’ve 
heard so far, it’s obvious that the reports that 
you have are never acted on. The first report 
I indicated dealt with the problems confront- 
ing immigrants who weren't able to com- 
municate in English and the difficulties they 
had in obtaining jobs for which they were 
highly skilled in their own country but be- 
cause of an inability to communicate in Eng- 
lish—-and I’m not even talking about the 
wives yet—they are forced to take menial 
jobs. All the skills that they acquired in 
another country have gone down the drain 
and they are forced to work in fields where 
they can’t put their skills to use. 


When you put those three reports together 
with what I’m going to read now, one won- 
ders what the ministry is doing in handing 
out money for cultural events instead of 
assisting the total community to be able 
to cope with living in a country that is 
foreign to them. I suspect it is very little. 
The member for Humber (Mr. Leluk) just 
left. 


For example, we met with the Minister of 
Cultural Affairs in Quebec recently. For the 
city of Montreal alone they provide $750,000 
for the immigrant community. We put in 
$105,000 for all of Ontario and some of it 
goes not to integration but for cultural activ- 
ities which belong in universities and col- 
leges. I wonder what the priorities are. 


Let me go back to the report on multi- 
cultural centres. I think it summarizes what 
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I attempted to say, but not very well, several 

years ago and again last year. I didn’t articu- 

late it very well. The report says: 
.. . to keep up-to-date information regard- 
ing distribution of population; to act as a 
resource for the development of  pro- 
grammes to stimulate the awareness of 
multiculturalism for the general public, the 
education system, for training establish- 
ments in the fields of health, education and 
social services, and for in-service training 
programmes in these fields of services. 


To act as a resource for the distribution 
of information to a planned network of 
community information, referral and inter- 
preter centres; to act as a resource for the 
development of all necessary supportive 
services for immigrants; to provide in one 
centre services required by immigrants re- 
lated to evaluation of educational docu- 
mentation, equivalency, requalification, and 
admission to the Canadian education sys- 
tem or to professional associations and 
unions; 

To provide a centre for translation of 
materials related to service and act as a 
resource and a development of interpreter 
pools and as an extension to the existing 
service structure; to develop a multi-media 
programme for the dissemination of infor- 
mation to the immigrants. 


That’s just the broad outline of what that’s 
doing. Your report on April 10 to your 
ministry, suggested the following: 


The aim of a Toronto Place is to serve 
as a multicultural centre reflecting the 
cultural heritage of Toronto. However, if 
Toronto Place is to become a viable insti- 
tution and not merely a folk art museum, 
monopolized by the few already established 
organizations, then a new and innovative 
approach is necessary. Toronto’s cultural 
heritage is an ongoing phenomenon and is 
constantly evolving a live, multiculturalism. 
Apart from the historical aspects, it in- 
volves current needs and aspirations of 
the people of Toronto. These needs and 
aspirations differ with the different ethno- 
cultural communities. 


I understand that consideration was given for 
a proposal re Toronto Place to be housed 
probably in the old city hall. What is it being 
used for now? A dumping house for records 
and what not. Toronto Place will serve, but 
you haven’t instituted that. . 
You fly in the face of the needs of the 
community. You fly in the face of this report 
which indicated that from the point of view 
of social costs, the implications of not being 
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able to speak the English language adequately 
are numerous. There is the loss of labour 
potential if the job held does not measure 
up to the educational level obtained. There 
is greater propensity to accidents on the job, 
due to the inability to understand rules and 
regulations regarding safety—and I am just 
cutting this short. 

There is a high degree of reliance on the 
ethnic cultural community for social and 
cultural support, which in turn prevents the 
immigrant from acquiring better knowledge 
of the English language. Your housing task 
force indicates that. They tend to go to where 
they will find their own people, or where 
there are people with whom they can com- 
municate in their own language. 

The minister has got the reports, but what 
is he doing? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, if I 
may say a brief word. With reference to 
multicultural centres, there is a very efficient 
one in Hamilton that we have been funding 
for the last two years. When I say funding, 
it is a very nominal amount. I visited that 
centre about a month ago, along with Mr. 
Moritsugu, and they are providing very valu- 
able social services. We will be funding it, 
I hope; we are now sort of evaluating it as 
an experimental project. 


Mr. Martel: But the needs, Mr. Minister, 
are there now. How long does it takeP Do 
you study something to death? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, but this is rela- 
tive; there aren’t that many multicultural 
centres. 


Mr. Martel: You’re not kidding. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: As I said, this one is 
a most efficient one. I hope that we will be 
able to fund it. It’s being funded consider- 
ably by the Secretary of State. It is a concept 
that we support. I agree, I am not happy with 
the amount of money we have in the budget 
for our citizenship grants. 


Mr. Martel: They make up one-third of 
this population of ours. They pay taxes, just 
like the rest of us. 


Mr. Chairman: I wonder at this particular 
point—I understand there is to be a vote just 
about this time in the House—we might 
adjourn? 


Mr. Martel: Sure. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: On this subject, Mr. 
Chairman, we definitely recognize—and I 


agree with the comments of the member for 
Sudbury East—that it is a very important 
area. But I can tell the members that we will 


be— 
Mrs, Campbell: Can we vote? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Can we finish? In con- 
junction also, we are trying to define our 
role as far as the federal government and our 
own responsibilities are concerned. 


Mr. Chairman: Are you finished, Mr. 
Martel? 


Mr. Martel: No, I am not finished. I am 
coming back shortly. It just isn’t enough. 

It just isn’t the multcultural centre I’m 
talking about. I want to come to the other 
aspect, the teaching of English and the assist- 
ance to the mother in the house. It just isn’t 
there and you know it. 


Mr. Chairman: No, I don’t think there is 
any real reason to come back after the vote. 


Mr. J. M. Jessiman (Fort William): It is a 
vote, Mr. Chairman, but they are not count- 
ing the votes yet. There is a demonstration 
on in the hall by a Workmen’s Compensation 
Board group. Quite a few of them are 
demonstrating and— 


Mr. Chairman: Well under those circum- 
stances we might as well continue. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Maybe, Mr. Chairman, 
we could continue with Mr. Martel’s remarks. 


Mr. Martel: What Mr. 
Minister— 


bothers me, 


Mr. Morningstar: The gentleman here, Mr. 
Chairman, wants to give you a reply or some 
information— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well how would it be 
if we let Mr. Martel continue, and then Mr. 
Martyn could respond? 


Mr. Martel: Well I don’t care; it is in two 
parts really. The first part I think is what 
Mr. Martyn wants to refer to. 


Let me go on then, just for a few moments. 
I don’t want to belabour it, but I’ve been 
suggesting for three years—this is the third 
year—that we have got to start to do some- 
thing in a meaningful way. 

I ask you to look at $105,000. In Ontario, 
as Mr. Martyn said earlier, probably 50,000 
new immigrants stayed in Metro Toronto and 
another 37,000 went to various parts of the 
province. And later Mr. Martyn said we have 
45 programmes to try and teach English. 
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Courses in English are presented in two 
ways. The report says there is English to 
assist people in employment opportunities. 
They have the skills but can’t get the lan- 
guage training at the present time because 
there aren’t enough courses in English, That’s 
quite obvious—45 programmes in a province 
that has taken in how many immigrants in 
the last number of years? That’s the worker; 
the breadwinner. 


Then there is the mother. What if she can’t 
communicate? They don’t even know the ser- 
vices that are available to them. Let me just 
give you one other brief example where the 
supportive services are needed. On page 32: 


What are the supportive services re- 
quired to assist the immigrant in relating 
to the service structure during his period 
of adjustment? Again, the findings of the 
previous research— 


and there’s been research galore. It isn’t 
a new field. This document is a year old, but 
it’s not a new field. What are we talking 
about? 


In order to overcome his handicaps of 
lack of knowledge and understanding of 
the service delivery system, lack of Eng- 
lish and cultural misunderstandings, the 
immigrant requires supportive service with 
such information and referral services, in- 
terpreter and escort services, orientation 
programmes and counselling. 


It goes on: 


Within the existing service structure 
there is an urgent need for the develop- 
ment services, information (interpreter in 
particular) and extension. 


That’s for the worker. Then they break it 
down and talk about what’s needed for the 
mother. It just goes on and on. 


For example, it tells of some of the ridic- 
ulous remarks made by some of the service 
agencies. 


The following is a representative group of 
statements: 


“The onus of making themselves under- 
stood is on the immigrant,” say some of 
the service agencies in Toronto. 


“We treat non-English speaking clients 
as we treat the deaf and the dumb. They 
have to furnish their own interpreters. We 
just don’t get to those people.” 


“This is a democratic nation. We do not 
treat people differently. Our counsellors 
take care of the specific needs of all 
clients.” 
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They don’t even try to understand the back- 
ground of the client, which is totally different 
from ours. You know, they come into Canada 
with a completely different background. They 
don’t speak English. The father eventually 
learns some English. In many instances, the 
mother never learns any English. I’ve got a 
Finnish community in Sudbury today where 
the mothers still don’t speak a word of Eng- 
lish—and they’ve been here for 30 years. 


It’s tearing the guts out of the family, if I 
can put it that bluntly, because what the 
young kids are learning is our way of life; 
and what the adults do not understand, and 
never adjusted to, is our style of life. So the 
conflicts within the family are great. In fact, 
they’re overwhelming. 


Unless we start to move to integrate the 
mothers into the community; and until we 
start offering sufficient programmes, not only 
in the teaching of English but as to what 
services are available, how they obtain those 
services, and what this country is all about, 
the family as a unit is torn apart, because 
there are two different cultures in the home, 
the one that the parent is used to and the 
one that the youngster gets in high school. 
As a result, the child really doesn’t under- 
stand the background of the parent, nor does 
the parent really understand what’s going on 
in Canada, and in Ontario in particular, 
largely due to their inability to communicate. 


You’ve had studies until they are coming 
out of your ears, and when you tell me that 
we've got 45 programmes in Ontario for the 
teaching of English—and we're luck if each 
of those classes has 20 or 30 people—what 
we are talking about is possibly 700 or 800 
people learning English last year as a second 


language. 


Mr. Martyn: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to point out, in regard to the point about 
the Finnish community in the hon. member’s 
riding, that there is a Finnish videotape series 
currently being made in Thunder Bay to be 
shown not only in that community, which 
has a very large Finnish population, but later 
in Sudbury as well. 


Mr. Martel: The problem is that unless 
someone in that community is aware, unless 
there is a focal point in the community, then 
none of it happens. 


Having taught in a school where I had a 
lot of children from immigrant parents, par- 
ticularly Italian, because they came to work 
on the railroad, I always found it much 
easier to deal with the immigrant parents, 
because they simply said to me: “You're the 
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boss at the school. You run it the way you 
want.” But the kids don’t look at it from that 
point of view, and a conflict arises there 
because of the inability to communicate back 
and forth. 


We have got to get serious about this; and 
$105,000, some of it going to culture, isn’t 
being very serious about it. You can hide 
behind everything you want; and I know 
that with the limited funds you have you are 
trying and I don’t discredit what you are 
trying to do. I am saying that the minister 
has to say to his colleagues: “Gentlemen, a 
third of our population is ethnic. Many of 
them still don’t communicate in English with 
their kids and we have to spend some of the 
greenbacks which these people really con- 
tribute in tax to help them integrate fully into 
the community.” And $105,000, only $100,000 
of which is permanent funding, is damn well 
not enough. Now do you understand it in 
that kind of language? 

For God’s sake, you have to study—I have 
only two or three reports—but your own staff 
is aware of the problem. The report on jobs 
says that people are out of jobs; I recommend 
this report for your reading, and if you 
haven’t got it I will lend it to you. It indi- 
cates the problems and the type of backup 
these people need to get involved in the 
community. How much longer are we going 
to come in here, year after year, with a 
third of our population ethnic and a budget 
of $100,000 a year to help them integrate 
into the community adequately? 


Mr. Chairman: Does item 1 carry? 


Mr. Martel: No, I am waiting for some 
answers. Just how long? 


Mr. Morningstar: Mr. Chairman, if I might 
say a word. Over our way they go to the 
College of Applied Arts and Technology and 
they learn English and get paid for it while 
they are attending. 

Mr. Martel: How many? 

Mr. Morningstar: Dozens of them. 

Mr. Martel: How many women get out? 

Mr. Jessiman: As many as want to go. 

Mr. Martel: That’s nonsense. 


Mr. Morningstar: Absolutely, that’s a fact. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Gordon was with the 
Ministry of Colleges and Universities and he 
will tell you how many programmes are 


being offered for the ethnic community. How 
many? 


Mr. Martyn: There is over $9 million spent 
in the Province of Ontario on English- 
language programmes. They are not only run 
out of this branch; they are run out of the 
school boards and out of the community col- 
leges as well. This is cost-shared with the 
federal government. 


Mr. Morningstar: There you are. 


Mr. Martyn: Two of the reports you have 
indicated in your discussion were reports— 
one was made by the mayor’s committee on 
programmes to look at what might happen in 
the city hall. I certainly hope the old city 
hall could be used as a community centre 
in downtown Toronto. 


Mr. Martel: What are you doing about 
getting it? 


Mr. Martyn: The other report was an inter- 
agency report, which is as much addressed 
to the federal government as to this govern- 
ment. The federal government has a $10 
million multicultural grant programme. It has 
stayed out of a multicultural centre in the 
city of Toronto partly because the community 
is so diverse. It has done it in other cities, 
particularly in western Canada, but it has 
been reluctant to do it here for some reasons 
obvious to it. 

Certainly this government supports multi- 
culturalism but the difficulty is determining, 
if I may say so, the appropriate level of 
financing from the federal government which 
has $10 million for a programme. 


Mr. Martel: But you also have— 


Mr. Morningstar: Maybe the hon. member 
is not aware of that? 


Mr. Martel: —in the city of Toronto, what— 
750,000 immigrants in Toronto roughly? It is 
about a third of the population of this city? 


Mr. Martyn: Not in the city of Toronto. 
Mr. Martel: Metro Toronto. 
Mr. Martyn: Yes, in Metropolitan Toronto. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, we 
agree with the comments of Mr. Martel. At 
the same time, as Mr. Martyn has indicated, 
I think this question involves the federal and 
provincial levels—that’s why I think we have 
to define our roles. Coming back again, we 
are awaiting the green paper which should 
be released some time in June; did it indicate 
when this would be released? 
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Mr. Martyn: I think it will be after the 


election. 


Mr. Martel: Two things have to be done. 
You have to establish multiservice centres, 
not strictly multicultural but multiservice 
centres. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We are already funding 
one in North York. 


Mr. Martel: You have to get on with the 
job of more English for ethnic communities, 
and maybe they don’t all have to be in a 
school. My opinion of community colleges has 
been they should be in the community and 
rather than renting expensive premises you 
might start to consider using the homes of 
certain people, bringing in 10 or 12 people 
and sending the linguistic specialist to the 
groups, moving around. One teacher could 
probably give five courses per day in a 
series of homes at a minimal cost, say the 
cost of the instructor. But, no, we have got 
to put everything in great buildings. We have 
got to put them in community colleges. We 
have got to put them in high schools. Have 
you ever thought of dealing in the com- 
munity itself? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It is a good suggestion, 
Mr. Chairman. We are prepared to consider 
at. 


Mr. Martel: Have you ever thought of 
moving the people around so that we can 
get the maximum benefit of the staff, instead 
of trying to bring them from all over the city, 
at tremendous cost and problems with baby- 
sitters? The whole thing is all there, all 
nicely scheduled for the evening. You might 
try doing it during the day in the home, and 
not to one: They have friends. They might 
have 10 or 12 women because they become 
very clannish. I know Italian sections of 
Copper Cliff where they have tremendous 
difficulty. You send them into an area to 
two or three homes because they are very 
friendly, They don’t communicate with the 
rest of the community and you send the 
language specialist in. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We are prepared, Mr. 
Chairman, to give serious consideration to 
the recommendation of Mr. Martel. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Newman. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, the prob- 
lem of the ethnic community is not as simple 
to resolve as some may think. I am one of 
the few members of an ethnic background 


and I am able to speak in a half dozen 
different ethnic languages. Let me tell you, 
Mr. Minister, that even among one of the 
ethnic groups, you have all kinds of political 
and religious factions. One will not com- 
municate with the other, not necessarily be- 
cause they can't speak the same language, 
but because they come from two different 
parts of their native land and, as a result, 
there are a lot of animosities. Likewise there 
are animosities between one ethnic group and 
another that have been brought to our coun- 
try from their own native lands. 


Mr. Morningstar: Yes, that’s right. 


Mr. B. Newman: Blood is thicker than 
water. These animosities are hard to break 
down. Our future generations will break 
that down and we have to break them down. 
I think the provision of multicultural com- 
munity service centres in the larger commun- 
ities makes good economic sense, good social 
sense and good government sense. You are 
going to have to look into that and you are 
going to have to fund it but keep it out of 
politics. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That’s right. 
Mr. Morningstar: Non-political. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The same as in Ham- 
ilton. It is being funded on a federal-provin- 
cial-municipal level with agencies on a co- 
operative approach. 


Mr. B. Newman: I wouldn’t even ask the 
municipality to get involved. The municipality 
is now hard-pressed enough for other services 
in the community, without throwing this addi- 
tional burden on it. Your tax base is far better 
than is the municipal tax base. I think it 
should be a co-operative venture between 
federal and provincial authorities. I see a 
lot of duplication in your multicultural ap- 
proach with the federal. I am wondering if 
you are vying with them for one reason only 
—that is, political. If that is so, it is abhorrent 
to me. The ethnic community really wants to 
integrate well. But integration is not as simple 
as we would sometimes like to think it is. 

Just to repeat myself, Mr. Minister, try as 
a pilot project in probably a smaller com- 
munity what is going on in Hamilton and in 
Toronto, 


Mr. Morningstar: Come down to Welland. 


Mr. Stokes: Why go to Welland? There is 
no problem in Welland. 
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Mr. B. Newman: I don’t think they should 
go to Welland. You really don’t need anyone 


in Welland. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Would Thunder Bay 
do? 


Mr. Martel: I think you should try Sud- 
bury. 


Mr. Chairman: Order. 


Mr. Martel: Why don’t you try Sudbury 
which has 35 ethnic groups? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We would be pleased 
to try it. I think it is a good recommendation. 


Mr. Martel: Could I just ask one very 
brief point? 


Mr. B. Newman: I am not finished, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Martel: I just want to make one point. 
Could you ask your social workers to try to 
understand the ethnic community, but not 
on the basis that they are all alikeP In fact, 
they are different. That is very well covered 
in this book. They aren’t recognized as such 
by the Metro groups, social service groups, 
and your groups. They just try to think these 
are just other Canadians, but there are 
problems. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, it is only 
natural that the ethnic community or the 
ethnic on his first arrival in Canada is going 
to go among his own. Where else would you 
go if you went to South America or to any 
country in the world where English is not 
the language of the country? But then they 
become more knowledgeable and more 
affluent. 


Let me tell you they are spread throughout 
all of the community. They are extremely 
well integrated as far as the community is 
concerned, but they still have their own 
little organizations and own little groups. 
And no matter what we do, we are not going 
to break that down—because it is a means of 
associating one with the other. 


But by means of a multicultural community 
service centre, at least you can provide to 
them information that is needed by the com- 
munity. Some of them sort of see themselves 
as being left out. They are not in the main- 
stream of our society, and they want to be 
into it. 

That is all I wanted to say on that but I 
have a few questions to ask of the minister 
on this same vote. 


You can recall last year I made mention 
to you, Mr. Minister, of providing funds to 
certain service organizations. I mentioned the 
East Windsor Citizens Community Organiza- 
tion, Windsor West Community Organization, 
Downtown Citizens Community Organization, 
Ford-Ferndale Citizens Organization, Sand- 
wich East Citizens Organization, Windsor 
Council of Citizens, and Windsor Workshop 
on Leadership Training. These are groups 
that work primarily among Ontario Housing 
Corp. projects. 


The work of these organizations, in my 
estimation, is very valuable to your min- 
istry. It helps to minimize social problems. 
It helps to resolve a lot of the problems. I 
think you should maybe encourage an expan- 
sion of these groups by input of funds. Today, 
they are getting funds from other grants. I 
think that their services could be greatly 
expanded and it would be money saved by 
your ministry if you help them expand their 
services. 


They work, really, as a multicultural com- 
munity service centre—but they are centred 
on housing projects. I speak for them, Mr. 
Minister, from knowledge—knowing the value 
they are to the community; the value they 
are to your ministry; the value they are to 
the Ministry of Housing in resolving prob- 
lems; in directing individuals to services in 
the community. They are just doing an overall 
good job—just what we were referring to 
when we spoke about the multicultural com- 
munity service centre. 


They operate in community areas where 
we would expect to find a lot of social prob- 
lems. These groups, I think, minimize, de- 
crease and help resolve a lot of these prob- 
lems. In my estimation they are extremely 
worthwhile groups and should be assisted by 
your ministry. They shouldn’t look for fund- 
ing from LIP, or other grants. They should 
be sort of an ongoing group in there so that 
they would never have problems as far as 
financial assistance is concerned. I suggest 
that to you, Mr. Minister, hoping that your 
officials will look at the problem, weigh it, 
and come through with some type of financial 
assistance so that they can continue in their 
operations. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We would be pleased 
to look into it, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 1 carried? Carried. 
Mr. B. Newman: Not the whole vote. 


Mr. Chairman: No, just item 1. 
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Mr. Martel: Have you got a meeting date 
for the Metro work group yet? The Premier 
(Mr. Davis) has been promising that for a 
year and a half. What is the date? 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, the date 
has not been established. 


Mr. Martel: Pardon? 


Miss Crittenden: The date has not been 
established. 


Mr. Martel: We have been asking that 
since May. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We met with them, 
as you know. They met the Premier. 


Mr. Martel: They had a promise from 
Arthur Wishart that the Premier would meet 
with them. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Probably the Premier, 
aS you can appreciate, has so many engage- 
ments. 


Mr. Martel: He is in the middle of an 
election. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Pardon? 


Mr. Martel: He is in the middle of an elec- 
tion. 


Mr. Morningstar: Mr. Chairman, is 2604 
carried? 


Mr. Chairman: No, item 1. 


Mr. Morningstar: Item 1, community par- 
cicipation? 


Mr. Martel: What happens on Monday? 


An hon. member: Are we leaving items 
2 and 3 until Monday? 


Mr. Chairman: At this particular point, 
I think this committee had better adjourn and 
then we can continue on Monday. 


Miss Crittenden: But are we back on 
Monday? 
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Mr. Chairman: Yes, I hope so. We don’t 
want to leave here— 


Mr. Stokes: Well, listen— 
Mrs. Campbell: Let’s go now. 


Mr. Stokes: Mr. Chairman, let’s be clear 
about it. Any time we have ever asked the 
House leader (Mr. Winkler), he has said 
that the committee will work at the direction 
of the committee. 


Mr. Chairman: All right. Ill make the 
decision now that we come back Monday 
afternoon on these particular estimates. 


Mr. Jessiman: Unless you want to go right 
through now. 


Mr. Chairman: That’s fine with me if it’s 
fine with the committee. 


Mr. Morningstar: Do you want to finish 
it up now? 


Mr. Jessiman: Do you want to finish it up? 
The staff are here. 


Miss Crittenden: This vote? 

Mrs. Campbell: We can’t finish it up now. 
Mr. Martel: I have a 5:30 banquet. 
Interjections by hon. members. 


Mr. B. Newman: We'll need at least a 
half hour. 


Mrs. Campbell: We can’t. The House will 
be adjourning. 


An hon. member: Let’s proceed. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I move 
that we adjourm for the vote and come back 
on Monday at 3 o'clock or shortly thereafter. 


Mr. Chairman: You’ve heard Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s motion. All in favour of that? 


Motion agreed to. 


The committee adjourned at 12:53 o'clock, 
p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


The committee met at 3:30 o'clock, p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF COMMUNITY 
AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


(continued) 
On vote 2604: 


Mr. Chairman: I will take the chair, call 
this meeting to order and proceed with item 
2604, item 2. 


Mrs. M. Campbell (St. George): Mr. Chair- 
man, I have only two quick questions. What 
is the level of assistance to the native peoples’ 
centre in Toronto and Anduhyaun? Other 
than that, that’s all I want to get at hand. 


Mr. E. P. Morningstar (Welland): I just 
couldn't quite get that, Mr. Chairman. 


Mrs. Campbell: What is the level of 
assistance to the native peoples’ centre in 
Toronto and to Anduhyaun? 


An hon. member: That's a good point. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you have that informa- 
tion, Miss Crittenden? Or Mr. Martyn? 


Miss D. Crittenden (Deputy Minister): Mr. 
Martyn will be speaking. 


Mr. D. R. Martyn (Executive Director, 
Community Services): To the native Cana- 
dian centre of Toronto for community pro- 
grammes, a grant was made in the amount 
of $15,000, and for the purchase of a van, 
$5,000. For the Anduhyaun ladies’ residence 
in Toronto the total would be $8,885, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Morningstar: That is for Toronto? 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to comment on it. I presume in the native 
peoples’ centre there is a matching grant 
with the federal government. Is that so to 
your knowledge? 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Martyn? 
Mr. Martyn: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


Mrs. Campbell: Now, is Anduhyaun also in 
receipt of a matching grant for this year? 
Do you know? 


Monpay, JUNE 17, 1974 
Mr. Martyn: I don’t believe so, Mr. Chair- 


man. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, now, this is the grant. 
Can I be advised as to whether Anduhyaun 
is still receiving fees under a purchase of 
service arrangement with either the province 
or the municipality of Metropolitan Toronto? 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Welldon. 


Mr. W. Welldon (Director, Indian Com- 
munity Secretariat): Yes, Mr. Chairman, they 
are receiving per diems for women in the 
care of the home. 


Mrs. Campbell: Now, is that over and 
above the $8,885? 


Mr. Welldon: Yes, that is. 


Mrs. Campbell: Thank you. Well, Mr. 
Chairman, Ill just be brief. Here are two 
services to native peoples in the city of 
Toronto; their need, as I have said before, 
is very great. 


Some people feel that when the native 
peoples move into a municipality, their prob- 
lems are almost identical with that of any 
rural group moving in. But I would tell you 
that in my view, this is not accurate. Their 
problems are severe and I would hope that 
this ministry would take a look at both of 
these operations with a view to ensuring 
that they continue. 


Anduhyaun is a. place for girls coming 
into the community. And believe me, up until 
the time this started, there were very serious 
problems with the young Indian girls coming 
in to a large city without any kind of pre- 
counselling, or anything of this kind, and 
Anduhyaun House certainly serves a tremen- 
dous purpose. Perhaps I should in speaking 
to it however, declare that perhaps I have a 
conflict of interest since I am on the board. 
But I don’t receive their services, and I am 
not paid in any way. 

I would like this to be an undertaking 
of the ministry, in so far as any such under- 
taking could be given other than by the 
minister himself. This kind of operation saves 
us tremendous social costs as well as other 
costs in other areas—of administration of jus- 
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tice and such. Could I ask in closing, what 
did they ask for in each case? 


Mr. Welldon: We have provided them with 
the amounts that each centre requested. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, then am I to take 
it that $15,000 was the request of the native 
peoples’ centre. 


Mr. Welldon: Yes. 
Mr. Martyn: Twenty thousand dollars. 


Mrs. Campbell: That was their total request 
other than for the van? 


Mr. Welldon: Plus $5,000. 


Mrs. Campbell: And in Anduhyaun House, 
all they asked was $8,885? 


Mr. Welldon: Yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: Tell me, did they spell out 
what that funding was for? Were there any 
specifics such as rehabilitation of their house, 
or was it just a general request? 


Mr. Martyn: These moneys, Mr. Chairman, 
were for salaries—co-ordinator’s salaries, busi- 
ness management salaries, etc. 


Mrs. Campbell: Thank you. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Stokes. 


Mr. J. E. Stokes (Thunder Bay): Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. Have you got anything that 
you are going to give us by way of an open- 
ing statement as to the eae of the 
expenditure of $1.8 million for the forth- 
coming fiscal year? 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, we can 
provide a good deal of detail. If Mr. Stokes 
would like us to indicate how these estimates 
were composed, we will be very pleased to. 


Mr. Stokes: I would like to have that. 
Miss Crittenden: Fine. 


Mr. Martyn: Mr. Chairman, in broad terms, 
the grant is in three sections. The smallest 
amount, about $90,000, is for Indian advisory 
services which are used for professional ac- 
counting services, management consultants, 
salaries for project managers, and manage- 
ment trainees, as well as for workshops and 
seminars, business management and related 
subjects. These projects are essential to the 
overall effectiveness of native business enter- 
prises in general as one of the principal prob- 
lems facing many small Indian businesses is 
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the development of accounting and manage- 
ment skills. 


The second grant, again in order of size, 
is grants to Indian organizations and friend- 
ship centres, totalling $437,000. We can go 
into detail about these but the major one 
that Mr. Stokes would be well aware of is for 
community projects, which is the remainder 
of the grant item in this appropriation, i.e., 
$1,289,000. I believe the hon. member for 
Thunder Bay is well aware of both the latter 
programmes. 


Mr. Stokes: All right. Now, all you have 
asked for, or maybe I should say all you are 
getting, is an extra $100,000 over last year, an 
increase from $1.7 million to $1.8 million. 


I see a decided improvement in the kind of 
things the Indian community branch has been 
able to accomplish, starting from its lowest 
point about four years ago, when you couldn’t 
even spend what was allocated to you and 
in excess of $400,000 remained in the con- 
solidated revenue fund of the province. From 
that time I have seen a steady improvement 
in the kind of liaison you have been able to 
effect with native organizations and communi- 
ties and some native individuals in the pro- 
vision of services. But I had hoped that was 
only going to be a start, that you would go 
on to even bigger and better things as you 
developed more expertise and got on the 
same wave length as many of the native 
groups. 

I get the impression the ministry sees com- 
munity services for native people as a thing 
that’s pretty well conquered—that you have 
reached the apex, you feel really nothing 
more need be done; and you are just coast- 
ing along with almost a repetition of what 
you did last year. 


I suspect that in dollar terms you will have | 
less to spend this year than last because of 
creeping inflation. I suspect you won’t be able 
to accomplish as much in consultative serv- 
ices. I suspect you won't be able to accomp- 
lish as much by way of projects in which 
you will assist native groups and native com- 
munities. 


I guess I am talking about a matter of 
policy and I don’t know whether we should 
call upon the deputy to speak on behalf of 
the minister. There are several things he is 
aware of that I have discussed with him, and 
he agrees with me totally where the empha- 
sis must be. Since he is not here to answer. 
I don’t know whether I should continue with 
the policy—or thrust, as some people at the 
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head table want to call it—until the minister 
returns. 


But I see this branch as the master co- 
ordinator of all services emanating from 
whatever ministry within this government. I 
see this branch as being the key to unlocking 
all the various programmes that native groups 
and native organizations might wish to parti- 
cipate in, and in order for you to do that, I 
think you’re going to have to increase the 
dollars available to you. 


I’m not surprised you can’t give me a 
breakdown of the expenditure of $1.8 million 
because I suspect your funding is pretty 
much along the same line as the funding in 
the Department of Indian Affairs and North- 
ern Development at the national level, where 
you allocate a certain number of dollars for 
a particular programme and say, “Well, when 
those funds are expended, that’s it for this 
year. 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, may I 
answer part of this; not the policy part, the 
operational part? 


Mr. Chairman: I am sure Mr. Stokes— 


Mr. Stokes: Go ahead. 


Miss Crittenden: I am very aware of the 
progress made from four or five years ago 
until now. The money in this vote, though, 
does not represent what this ministry is doing 
for Indians. 


In 1959, six people attended a conference 
in Hamilton to speak on behalf of the 
Indians. I was there, so I know it was six 
people. They were the people concerned with 
administration of social services on reserves. 
They were what you would term the more 
sophisticated reserves. Today, there are over 
70 reserves in Ontario with their own social 
service administration. 


This ministry pays 80 per cent of the 
administration for general welfare assistance 
and services. The remainder of the money is 
picked up by the band through the federal 
government. They have moved so rapidly in 
the last 15 years, from six people to over 70 
bands, that they have even formed their own 
organization for the administration of social 
Services. 


We also are building, and have built, day 
nurseries on the reserves at 100 per cent 
funding. Last week, the minister notified 
every reserve in Ontario he was prepared, if 
they wished, to continue building day nur- 
series at 100 per cent funding by this gov- 
ernment. These moneys do not show up in 
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this vote. But if you can move from having 
six reserves in the province which handle 
their own social services to 70, in 15 years 
that is tremendous progress. The moneys are 
shown in other votes through the ministry. I 
know the moneys are shown in other parts of 
the government, too, but there has been a 
great deal of progress and it’s continuing. 
These items of administration I can speak to 
myself. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Stokes: Okay. 


Mr. Martyn: Mr. Chairman, I think we 
would wholeheartedly agree with the hon. 
member’s comments. Some things started over 
the last two or three years by the Indian 
community branch or the interministry com- 
mittee on native affairs have resulted in other 
ministries picking up these programmes. Ex- 
amples would be changes suggested through 
the minister’s advisory committee for changes 
in the Jurors Act and the Municipal Assess- 
ment Act; and the court workers’ programme 
begun by this ministry and now funded by 
the Ministry of the Attorney General. Some 
money was transferred last year to the Min- 
istry of the Environment for well construc- 
tion. Hopefully, this sort of programme would 
be paid for by these other ministries in the 
future. 


Mr. Stokes: I don’t wish to be uncharitable 
to Miss Crittenden, but in her comments is 
the crux of the problem. She started out by 
saying that 80 per cent of all of the welfare 
on reserves is underwritten by the province. 
Now, I don’t see this Indian community 
branch as having anything at all to do with 
welfare. That’s a stigma that has been at- 
tached to our first citizens for far too long. 


Of course, you keep changing the name 
from year to year and, of course, it keeps me 
busy. It used to be the Indian community 
development branch; then it was the Indian 
community branch; now it’s the community 
services for native peoples. I don’t see this 
branch as providing welfare. Day nurseries, 
yes—but not within this branch, although 
within this ministry. 


I see this branch as the vehicle whereby 
native groups and native communities can 
pull themselves up by the bootstraps. I’m 
sure that the acting chairman right now 
doesn’t see the Indian community branch as 
something that’s going to co-ordinate welfare 
payments. That has been the stigma that has 
been attached to native people for far too 
long. 


There are those who are wont to say that 
all native people are a bunch of bums and 
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all we have to do is keep the welfare money 
rolling in and they'll be happy; they won't 
say anything; they'll be quiet. I can tell you, 
Miss Crittenden, that there are a lot of sophis- 
ticated people in native groups throughout 
the Province of Ontario and they are no 
longer going to sit by and let you provide 
them with welfare. They want a piece of the 
action. They want to regain their dignity. 
They want to feel as though they are making 
their contribution, and that they are able to 
hold their heads high and say, “We can be 
self reliant. We can be independent. We can 
be masters in our own house.” 


We aren't giving them the opportunity to 
do it, as long as you have that syndrome that 
you spoke of a little bit earlier—about the 80 
per cent that you’re providing in the delivery 
of welfare payments to make them self- 
sufficient. That’s not my idea of the activities 
that should be taken on by the Indian com- 
munity branch of this ministry. You can react 
if you want. 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, I did not 
refer to welfare payments. I said the social 
services department. The social services de- 
partment provides homemakers. There are 
many of the reserves now providing home- 
makers. 


Mr. Stokes: You didn’t say anything about 
homemakers. 


Miss Crittenden: I am telling you the 
various social services. There are home- 
makers—there are a number of social services 
—that are being provided through these ad- 
ministrative units. The fact is they have be- 
come much more self-sufficient in the delivery 
of social services. Some of the reserves have 
their own nursing homes, their own residen- 
tial units. I’m merely saying that there is 
tremendous progress in the delivery of social 
services, as community services. 


Mr. Stokes: But we are talking about the 
community services for native people under 
this vote, item 2 of vote 2604. You have 
allocated $1.8 million. Now are those the 
dollars we are talking about? 


Miss Crittenden: No. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you have a breakdown 
on this one particular vote? 


Mr. Stokes: I know what the breakdown 
is. But there isn’t a penny in this vote for 
the things that you’ve been talking about. 


Miss Crittenden: But Mr. Chairman, the 
accusation was that we haven’t made any 


progress. The fact is that as development 
takes place some of the services move into 
a direct delivery system that is now directed 
and controlled by the Indians themselves. 
That point must be made. 


Mr. Stokes: I would say that the ability 
of the native people in the places where 
they live-in a good many reserve settings; 
some of them communities without reserve 
status; some of them Metis and non-status— 
I’m sure that Mr. Welldon knows what I’m 
talking about and the executive director 
knows what I’m talking about and these are 
the kinds of things on which I think you 
should be placing the emphasis. 


You mention $1,289,000 for projects. These 
are real tangible things. Sure, the native peo- 
ple will make mistakes as they go along and 
we all know it. We all make mistakes. But in 
the process they learn, and they go on to 
bigger and better things. 

Now if you are going to say that the kinds 
of programmes that you've got under NODC 
within another ministry are going to be of 
any advantage to native people, it just isn’t 
so. If youre talking about a lot of other 
programmes within this government that help 
people generally, as an economic stimulus, 
it just isn’t so. There’s been only one instance 
that I can recall, since I’ve been involved 
down here, where this branch has been able 
to prevail upon other agencies and ministries 
of this government to do the kinds of things 
I think, and I’m sure your branch thinks, 
can be done. I’m not convinced they’re going 
to be able to do it with the kind of dollars 
you've allocated by way of projects. 


We have a budget in the Province of On- 
tario of close to $8 billion, and we have 
allocated $1,289,000 for the most deprived 
segment of our society. I’m suggesting to 
you, Miss Crittenden, that if you're going to 
put the emphasis where it belongs, there’s 
where you should be spending your money. 
I am not begrudging them the $90,000 you’re 
spending in consultations with native groups, 
and the wherewithal you're providing them to 
consult with themselves; that’s fine and 
dandy. But if you had inother figure ahead 
of that, say, $11,816,000, then you’d give the 
people in this branch the wherewithal to do 
the kind of job I’m sure they can do. 


I see a dire need for resources for these 
people to continue their work unencumbered 
by the welfare syndrome. I see a need for 
the continuance of the relationship, and the 
confidence and the trust that has been built 
up over the last three or four years by this 
branch with native communities and groups. 
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I suspect that if you tried to do anything 
with this branch right now, by way of phas- 
ing it out and saying, “Let’s slough off the 
responsibilities that are within this vote now, 
to some other ministry,’ or even try to hide 
it or bury it in the delivery of services you 
refer to within some other branch of this 
ministry, I think you’d be doing a great dis- 
service to the native people. I suspect you'd 
be doing a great disservice also to the kind 
of people you've been able to attract to this 
branch, who are sincere and dedicated. 
They've taken a long while to get on the 
same wavelength with native people, but they 
have got on it. I see evidence of it wherever 
I go. 


If you want to destroy it just start playing 
the musical chairs game with people within 
your ministry, and you'll be right back to 
square one with all of the native groups 
which have confidence in this branch, and in 
the ability of this branch to do the kinds of 
things so badly needed by native people. 
They understand and respond to the unique 
needs of native people and you're not going 
to allow them to respond in the way they 
should with the kind of dollars you’ve allo- 
cated for community services for native 
people. $1.8 million, it’s almost a joke. Now 
that this branch has proven it is worthwhile, 
that it is able to do something in concert with 
native groups, youre not putting any em- 
phasis on it at all. I suspect you won't be 
able to do as much with the dollars you've 
got this year as you were able to do last year. 


I have many more things I want to bring 
up under this vote. If you don’t want to 
respond to what I’ve already said, unless you 
can— 


Miss Crittenden: Oh, I can make certain 
responses Mr. Chairman. If they do not an- 
swer the member’s query then of course, our 
minister will be here shortly. The Hon. Mr. 
Brunelle has met with the Indian groups, and 
his advisory council, together with other 
groups representing the Indian communities, 
and assured them that the Indian community 
services activities— 


Mr. Stokes: She can’t even rernember the 
name, they change it so often. 


Miss Crittenden: Well, I didn’t get any 
help from that page, I can tell you. The 
Indian development bureau will remain a 
separate entity. That does not mean we will 
not be prepared to give any additional as- 
sistance that might be available from any 
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other sources in government. But this branch 
will remain as a separate programme. 


Mr. Stokes: You mentioned Mr. Brunelle 
has met with several native groups and or- 
ganizations. I’m doing that on a weekly basis, 
so that’s not much of a revelation to me. 
Given the kind of a riding that he has, it 
naturally follows. I’m sure our chairman, Mr. 
Jessiman, meets with native groups on a regu- 
lar basis. But you can’t lose sight of the fact 
that you are not really committed to giving 
assistance to native groups in the way of com- 
munity development. 


I don’t see anything about community de- 
velopment any more within this vote. The 
great emphasis used to be on development 
when you didn’t know where to spend all the 
money. Now I suspect there’s a de-emphasis 
on development and providing the kind of 
services you alluded to. Nowhere within 
these estimates do I see anything about Indian 
community development. That bespeaks the 
kind of emphasis and commitment you have 
to our first citizens in the Province of Ontario. 


Let me tell you what one of the groups 
that Mr. Brunelle meets with on a regular 
basis said: 


The Indian people in the area suffer from 
many deprivations. The more acute of them 
are: Lack of employment opportunities; 
rapid disappearance of traditional way of 
life such as fishing and hunting; poor 
quality of hospital, medical and dental 
services; poor quality of housing and other 
community facilities; poor quality of edu- 
cation, especially relevant education; lack 
of communications with the outside world; 
remoteness from the protection of the law 
and the courts; a feeling of having been 
abandoned; a feeling of not being properly 
represented; a feeling of frustration and 
anger and a lack of hope. 


That says it all. These are the kinds of people 
your minister is meeting with on a regular 
basis. I listen to them too, and I come down 
here, as I'm doing today, asking you to take 
on the kind of programme that will give your 
branch an opportunity for the kinds of things 
I'm sure they know must be done in your 
Indian community branch. I’ve been consult- 
ing with various native people. I know what 
their requests are. I know how sincere they 
are. I know how they yearn to do something 
for themselves for a change, given a little bit 
of seed money, a little bit of encouragement 
through this vote. 


You mentioned 70 reserves. I don’t know 
how many reserves there are in the Province 
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of Ontario but I know there are about 50,000 
registered Indians and another 50,000 un- 
registered and Metis. There’s 100,000 people. 
When I see the amount of money you've allo- 
cated for community development it’s just 
about equal to what the federal government 
pays them by way of treaty money; about $4 
per capita per year. It’s less than $4 per 
capita per year, I suspect. 


I don’t see any evidence that this minis- 
try is even serious about attacking the prob- 
lems confronting our native people. Let me 
refer to a paper prepared by some people 
within your ministry in concert with the 
Ministry of Education which attests to your 
commitment as far as community develop- 
ment is concerned. It is a working paper on 
the non-residential territorial students pro- 
gramme—this is one researched and compiled 
by your ministry. There was another one done 
by the people at the regional level, the 
Ministry of Community and Social Services, 
and the Ministry of Education. There was 
another one related to the same topic that 
was done by the Thunder Bay Friendship 
Centre. 


If there was ever a problem that was as 
well researched—where the people who were 
looking at the problem had an idea and a 
sense of direction it was this. It’s all there 
in black and white. I would assume that if 
it was up in the upper echelons of the 
bureaucracy here, within a matter of days 
we would be getting a commitment from 
the government that they would proceed with 
the kind of programme that would make it 
possible for non-residential territorial students 
to come into urban centres, to feel as though 
they were part of the community, where they 
were able to take advantage of existing pro- 
grammes, where they weren't completely 
alienated and disenchanted. They would have 
some place to go, some place where they 
could lessen the shock of the cultural abyss 
—all of these things. 


It was so well researched that I said, “As 
soon as the Minister of Community and Social 
Services (Mr. Brunelle) or the Provincial 
Secretary for Social Development (Mrs. 
Birch) sees it, it’s just a snap of the fingers 
and it’s done.” They asked me if I would 
lend my voice to it, as I am sure they did 
with our acting chairman. Lo and behold, 
when I brought it up with the hon. Margaret 
Birch, she admitted to me she had never seen 
it, she had never heard of it and could I 
provide her with a little more information. 


There was a safari undertaken very re- 
cently coincidental with the present election 
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campaign, where a group of cabinet ministers 
took off up into Red Lake and Kenora. Do 
you know what her response was to repre- 
sentations made by a native organization, 
by a chamber of commerce group, and by 
the mayor of Kenora? Do you know what she 
had the audacity to say in response to all of 
thisP She said: “Why didn’t Pat Reid and 
Jack Stokes make me aware of these deplor- 
able conditions?” 


Mr. R. Haggerty (Welland South): You have 
been talking about it for seven years, Jack. 


Mr. Stokes: The deplorable conditions she 
is talking about are in the riding of the 
Minister of Natural Resources (Mr. Bernier). 


Mrs. Campbell: He wouldn’t know that. 


Mr. Stokes: This is the degree of commit- 
ment. Maybe, in all fairness to Mrs. Birch, 
it had got lost in the intermediate stage. 
If she says that she wasn’t aware of it, okay, 
fine and dandy. I will apologize for my pre- 
vious remarks to her and say: “She wasn't 
aware. But by gosh, she should have been. 
Somebody within your ministry, somebody 
within the Ministry of Education, somebody 
in the social development field, should have 
got that piece of business before that group. 
Someone should have given it the kind of 
emphasis that it deserved, so that this fal] 
when we get anywhere from 200 to 300 
non-residential territorial students comin 
into places like Sioux Lookout, Red Lake, 
Geraldton, and Thunder Bay, we would have 
the kind of programme and the kind of 
infrastructure built up so that we could at 
least begin to come to grips with this tran- 
sition from the remote reserve into an urban 
centre. It hasn’t been done and— 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, on _ this 
particular point, Mr. Brunelle can answer at 
some length as soon as he gets here. 


Mr. Stokes: Okay. When they asked the 
superintendent of education what he thought 
could be done, he said, “Well, we’ve pre- 
pared a paper.” 

I think it was prepared six or eight months 
ago. It got lost some place in the bureau- 
cratic maze. 


Mr. Haggerty: Top secret, Jack. 


Mr. Stokes: He said, “It was the best 
breakthrough that we have been able to 
make in 25 years.” And some place down 
here in the maze, it all gets lost. 

We are going to be adjourning some time 
within the next week. Everyone goes home 
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and does some fence-mending, and you sit 
on this excellent report—I’ve got three dif- 
ferent versions of it—for another year while 
the world tumbles down around the ears of 
those poor unfortunate students coming in, 
making an effort to integrate, making an 
effort to educate themselves. And your min- 
istry has done nothing tangible that I can 
see. 


Now, if your minister has something to 
say about this and if he can. give me some 
assurance that they are serious about assist- 
ing native children in their pursuit of edu- 
cation—in their pursuit of an identity; in their 
pursuit of trying to integrate; trying to get 
into the mainstream of things—fine and 
dandy, I won’t say any more about it. I’m 
sure that Miss Crittenden can’t make the 
commitment here today. But I think that the 
minister, if he is at all serious, should be able 
to make that kind of commitment. There was 
never a2 programme that deserved the atten- 
tion of this government more than that one 
to which I have just alluded. 


Mr. Chairman: As member for Fort Wil- 
liam I’d like to speak on behalf of the 
minister on one item that Mr. Stokes has 
mentioned, that of not creating jobs. I must 
bring to his attention something that he is 
possibly not aware of, and that I am very 
much aware of. 


Last winter when we decided that hydro 
would be taken to Moosonee, that we could 
no longer suffer the generating of hydro at 
Moosonee because of getting coal up in time 
—the minister has just arrived and I'll con- 
tinue until he gets his seat—the minister asked 
me if I would make sure, when the contracts 
were let out, that we include 90 per cent 
native Canadian talent to help string the 
wires, put the posts in, and do the things 
they were quite capable of doing. We started 
on that basis and we had employment for 
some 75—for that type of labour—on the 
contracts. 


We went to the Treaty No. 9 Indians— 
the minister did and I did also—in the hope 
of recruiting this type of labour. During the 
winter and the early spring months, we 
dropped from 90 to 80 per cent, from 890 to 
70 per cent, from 70 to 60 per cent. 


Jack, we tried every day of the week to 
recruit, and to help so that these people 
could go home for weekends and stay in a 
job during the week. The minister asked 
that this be done. Right now, we are some- 
where in the neighbourhood of 10 per cent, 
striving to get up higher. I don’t know what 
the answer is; I’m sure the minister does not. 


I don't know if you do. If you do, believe 
me, I could do with some help from you. 


And with that I will let the minister take 
over. 


Mr. B. Gilbertson (Algoma): Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to say something before 
you get off this subject. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Gilbertson. 


Mr. Gilbertson: I was quite interested in 
Mr. Stokes’ comments and all the things he 
said about the Indians. I presume that he is 
speaking for the Indians in his particular 
area. Now I would like to make some com- 
ments in regard to the Indians in. my par- 
ticular riding. The story isn’t exactly the 
same. Maybe the conditions are different. 


My largest Indian population would be in 
the Garden River Indian Reserve. I know 
that any time any delegations have come 
down from Garden River Indian reserve to 
Toronto and made requests for financing to 
purchase equipment to be able to help them- 
selves they have been helped from time to 
time and given grants. I go along with this 
wholeheartedly. I think it is a terrific idea 
because a lot of those native people in that 
particular area are used to working in the 
woods. They can run tree farmers, bulldozers 
and trucks. 

I had the privilege of presenting a cheque 
—I think it was for $18,000—to the Garden 
River band. The opposition can laugh if 
they want and think it’s real funny. You 
would be happy, if you had Indians in your 
riding, to be able to present them with a 
cheque like that so they would help them- 
selves and purchase equipment. 


Mrs. Campbell: Every one of us has. We 
all have Indians— 


Mr. Haggerty: But we don’t get the 


cheques! 


Mrs. Campbell: —but we don’t get the 
cheques to give out! 


Mr. Gilbertson: There is wonderful oppor- 
tunity in that particular reserve. They have a 
beautiful trailer park, or potential for a 
camper trailer park, and there is no reason 
why they couldn’t have a thriving business 
for a few months in the summer. I think 
they're trying, and I am hopeful they will be 
able to make a go of it, now that they have 
electricity in, water and toilet facilities and 
so on. This is the kind of thing in which I 
think our government is interested in trying 
to help these people. They have given money 
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from time to time to help get these native 
people on their feet. 


I have another area, the Mississauga Indian 
reservation in the Blind River area. They have 
a sawmill operation going where they are 
cutting lumber. They have been given money 
by the government to help get them started 
with that type of lumbering operation. 


Another one is in the Michipicoten area. 
They have got assistance up there. I know on 
two occasions I have had the opportunity to 
go up and— 


Mr. Haggerty: Is that cheques again? 


Mr. Gilbertson: Yes, and I’ve also had a 
nice visit with them to find out what their 
problems are. They have told me, and I have 
taken them to the government, and they have 
come over with assistance. Not long ago they 
got a cheque for $10,000. They were going 
to build a little bridge across a large creek 
or river. They also got some money to pur- 
chase equipment, like a tree farmer, so they 
would be able to do some logging. They 
have got timber requisitions also. 


There are other people looking enviously 
on some of the native people in those areas. 
They say: “I am struggling along, I have got 
a big family and I am trying to make a 
living. I don’t get a backhoe or a tree farmer 
or a truck or anything like that given to me. 
Why don’t I get it? I don’t get a home built 
for me.” 

Up in the Garden River Indian reservation, 
practically every home is a new home, built 
within the last few years. They don’t have as 
good in: some other places. 

I can’t say the native people in my riding 
are not being considered. There may be 
other ways we can help them in the future 
and I am sure the ministry is concerned 
about. this. I don’t want this to be just one- 
sided. I think both sides should be made very 
clear. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Gilbertson. 
Mr. Newman. 


Mr. B. Newman (Windsor-Walkerville ): 
Mr. Chairman, not only are the rural areas of 
the province inhabited by native peoples. A 
lot of them congregate in the smaller and 
larger urban areas. I have a group in my own 
riding. I don’t know their problems because 
I never knew such a group existed until they 
formed an association in the community. 


I wanted to ask the minister, have they 
requested any financial assistance from you 
to set up their association in a former church 


on Cadillac St. in Windsor? This was under 
the direction, if I am not mistaken, of a Mrs. 
Marie Amaro. 


Mr. Martyn: The answer, Mr. Chairman, is 
yes, and I believe we will be meeting at 
their request. 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, you will be meeting 
with them? 


Mr. Martyn: Yes. 


Mr. B. Newman: That’s good. I’m glad to 
hear it and I hope— 


Mr. Martyn: We're probably meeting their 
requests as well. 


Mr. B. Newman: Good. Thank you very 
much. That’s all I wanted to ask concerning 
this vote, but I do have questions on some- 
thing else. 


Mrs. Campbell: I have something further. 


Mr. Chairman: All right, go ahead, Mrs. 
Campbell. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I had 
spoken on the situation in Toronto and [ had 
been asked to speak on something in the out- 
lying areas but had hoped it would be cover- 
ed by someone more familiar with the prob- 
lems of the Indian in the community—their 
own specific communities; I would trust that 
Ontario would be their community, of course. 


I was speaking to a Jesuit priest at Lourdes 
a week ago Sunday. He was concerned about 
some of the things which were happening and 
specifically he advised me they were pro- 
grammes which were under this vote. One of 
his concerns was as to the persons who ob- 
tained grants as opposed to communities. He 
raised the question with me and I said I 
would ask you, quite frankly, quietly about 
it because he felt there should be a review 
to ensure that the grants were being made 
available to the total community and not 
just to certain named individuals who, as he 
put it to me, professed to be acting on be- 
half of the Indian. He was concerned that 
perhaps all of the assistance was not really 
going to the Indian people. 


He also told me of a situation in the Lake 
Nipigon area where Hydro has taken certain 
action which is very detrimental to the In- 
dian in his trapping and so on. He wondered 
whether there was any liaison with either 
this ministry or some ministry with Hydro 
when it took action which seriously deprived 
the Indian of his rights and his occupation, 
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his traditional way of life. I couldn’t answer 
the question. 


Mr. Stokes: We discussed it all in Natural 
Resources. 


Mrs. Campbell: I see; that is where it is 
done. I am sorry I wasn’t present, but surely 
if you are concerned with the Indian in the 
community there should be some input from 
this ministry, should there not, in conjunc- 
tion with Natural Resources and Hydro in 
such a case? Otherwise we could be looking 
at what would appear to be almost lip- 
service— 


An hon. member: It could be. 


Mrs. Campbell: —if, in fact, we are not 
there to try to protect the native people. 


I am sorry if I have brought it up at the 
wrong time but I was asked. Since it wasn’t 
brought up by Mr. Stokes, whom I relied on 
to speak on it, I felt it incumbent upon me 
to get the question before this committee. 


Mr. Chairman: I think I can partly answer 
the question because I have listened to Mr. 
Stokes on many occasions and supported him 
on many occasions on just such as the de- 
struction which Hydro did in the past, with- 
out consultation. I am sure Mr. Stokes has 
brought it to Hydro’s attention very forcibly 
and to Natural Resources very forcibly. 


Mrs, Campbell: Is this now being corrected? 


Mr. Stokes: I don’t know whether this is 
in order, Mr. Chairman, but what we have 
done is we have set up an ad hoc committee 
of all the people who have been adversely 
affected, including registered Indians living on 
reserves, Metis and non-status Indians. Some 
of them are in the tourist business, some of 
them are commercial fishermen and we've 
got a committee set up of tourist operators 
and cottage owners. All the native groups 
are represented. Anybody who has a vested 
interest and who depends upon that wonder- 
ful resource as a means of livelihood, we have 
them banding together. 


They are just about to make a presentation 
to Ontario Hydro about the maximum and 
minimum tolerable water levels in order to 
serve the best interests of all of the groups. 
We are just about ready to make that pre- 
sentation to Ontario Hydro. We have a 
commitment from the Minister of Natural 
Resources that he is going to support us. 
We even know where we can get the funds, 


if we can find they key— 
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Mrs. Campbell: Are the funds for— 


Mr. Stokes: —for rehabilitation of the lake 
as a result of all of the things that have 
been done to that wonderful fishery and that 
wonderful resource over the years. 


Mr. Chairman: Are you talking about Lake 
Nipigon? 


Mr. Stokes: Yes. There is about $630,000 
that goes into the general revenues of the 
province as a result of water rentals that 
Ontario Hydro pays for the use of that water. 
We think it should be directed back to 


clean up the mess. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, I am sorry for what 
would appear to be digression from this, but 
is there any input from this ministry if such 
a thing happens before you get to the stage 
that Mr. Stokes has referred to? What action 
does this ministry take? 


Hon. R. Brunelle (Minister of Community 
and Social Services): Mr. Chairman, if I may 
reply to Mrs. Campbell’s question. First, I 
would like to apologize for the delay. I 
knew I would be late and I informed some 
of the members. What happened is that there 
was an official opening of a senior citizens’ 
centre at Barrie, which I had accepted over 
a month ago. But the ladies choir was very 
enthusiastic, and I must say very talented, 
and they went on and on and on. So I 
apologize again. 


Mr. E. W. Martel (Sudbury East): They 
saw you smiling, Rene. 


Mr. Stokes: Well, all right. Are you fin- 
ished? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I just wanted to answer 
briefly, Mr. Stokes and Mrs. Campbell, your 
first query about the grants that we give for 
assistance to the Indians. They are given 
mainly to organizations and Indian bands. 
Very seldom are they given to an individual. 
And we do require accountability, as we do 
for all our grants given to the treaties and 
the bands. There is a review and an account- 
ing of their funds because often, especially 
in the last year, it has been suggested by 
many that we should have this, so this is 
being done. 

Again, with reference to the question that 
you posed and Mr. Stokes answered, I can 
assure you that as far as our ministry is con- 
cerned, in our Indian community secretariat, 
we do play very close attention that the 
Indians are involved or made aware of any 
plans. 
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This study is a federal-provincial study, I 
believe, by the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment, on the waters flowing into Hudson 
and James Bay. I believe that the Indians 
are fully aware of that. There has been a 
lot of misunderstanding, probably due to both 
levels of government, for not making their 
views obvious or detailing what the study is 
all about. But, I can assure you, Mrs. Camp- 
bell, that nothing will be done without the 
consent of the native people in those areas. 


Mrs, Campbell: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Stokes: Just something, Mr. Chairman, 
related to that. It occurred to me while the 
minister was responding. That is, I hope that 
you will have somebody within the Indian 
community branch who is willing and cap- 
able of monitoring the various agreements 
that are entered into between native groups 
and that you assist them in any way pos- 
sible. Because while they are much more 
sophisticated themselves now—they have ac- 
cess to legal advice and they are doing 
fairly well—instances are now cropping up 
of where they were taken advantage of many 
years ago and it’s just coming to light. 


For example, it’s going to be before the 
courts where an Indian band entered into an 
agreement for the sale of reserve land to 
Ontario Hydro and to the Canadian National 
Railways, for something like $6 an acre, or 
some such ridiculous sum, and we find that 
those were not legal contracts, They won't 
stand up under close scrutiny. 


I hope that you will stand ready and will- 
ing to assist the native groups should the 
need arise, should they come to you for 
assistance in the nature of legal advice, or 
funds to protect their legal interests, their 
trade treaty and aboriginal rights, and things 
of this nature. Because the frontiers are 
slowly but inevitably opening up, and you 
are going to get a lot more agreements 
where we are encroaching on lands that are 
traditionally native. Unless their best interests 
are protected, we are going to leave a legacy 
for future generations to clean up the mess as 
has been left to us in our generation as a 
result of a shoddy treatment of native groups 
in the past. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It is a good recom- 
mendation, Mr. Chairman. Briefly, as the hon. 
member knows, recently Maple Mountain—in 
view of the fact that the Indian band of that 
area has concerns, our government has made 
available through the Attorney General’s office 
legal assistance to make sure that their rights 
are protected. 
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Mr. Martel: You advised the member for 
Timiskaming (Mr. Havrot) of that, did you? 
When he finds out, I' don’t want him to have 
a fit or anything like that. 


Mr. Stokes: In your absence, Mr. Minister, 
while you were delayed by that lovely choir— 


Mr. R. G. Eaton (Middlesex South): He 
already knows. He recommended it. 


Mr. Stokes: —I was quite critical of what 
seems to be a change of emphasis within the 
Indian community branch. You are spending 
$1.2 million on community projects through 
your Indian community branch. There isn’t 
anybody who should be more aware—and I 
am sure you are, Mr. Minister—of the need to 
assist native groups in helping them to help 
themselves. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 


Mr. Stokes: I am sure that every time you 
go up to Winisk or to Fort Albany, or to 
Attawapiskat or Ogoki or many of the Indian 
communities in your riding, you look around, 
as I do when I go into my riding, and say, 
“Wouldn’t it be wonderful if we could allo- 
cate a certain number of dollars to give a 
certain project a try?” 

There is the increased amount of leisure 
time and people are venturing farther and 
farther away. I don’t know how many people 
have visited Polar Bear Provincial Park— 
maybe 10 last year—but I am sure it is 
inevitable that ever-increasing numbers of 
people will be going into those remote areas. 
There are new vistas that will be opening up 
to native people, however remote they may 
be, in the Province of Ontario, 


Frankly, I don’t see any commitment evi- 
dent in this amount of dollars for the kinds 
of things that must be done by way of eco- 
nomic development. I am not talking about 
welfare payments; I am not talking about 
daycare centres; I am not talking about 
nursing homes. All of these things the native 
groups can get through various existing pro- 
grammes within your ministry. I am talking 
about some kind of vehicle that provides 
economic stimulus based on the uniqueness 
of a given area. I am sure you are aware of 
this, Mr. Minister. 

(Let’s take two remote communities: One 
of them is in your riding and the other is in 
mine: Winisk and Fort Severn. Fort Severn 
is the most northerly place in the Province of 
Ontario where anybody lives. Winisk and Fort 
Severn are served by a barge that is operated 
out of Moosonee once a year by the Hudson’s 
Bay Co. I am told that there is a very real 
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danger of the Hudson’s Bay Co. phasing) out 
its store at Winisk. If that happens you can 
forget about Fort Severn too, They are not 
going to bypass Winisk and go alli the way 
to Fort Severn, which is 200 or 300, maybe 
400 miles round-trip from Winisk. 


I had some correspondence with the minis- 
ter and he agreed that the ONTC—we have 
the acting chairman here for us today and 
maybe we can get him involved. I thought it 
was a worthwhile undertaking for ONTC, 
since it had looked very likely that they were 
going to get into barging to serve the James 
Bay project—that notorious undertaking by 
the Quebec government on the east shores of 
James Bay and the James Bay lowlands. 


I think we are going to get into barging. 
I think it is inevitable and all I am saying is 
that while you are making your plans, while 
you have the thing on the drawing-board, 
you should be looking at ways and means of 
bringing down the unit cost of everything 
those people need up there. They are paying 
$1.25 for a loaf of bread when they get it; 
they are paying 35 cents to 40 cents for an 
apple when they can get them; they have 
never seen a fresh potato. I think these are 
the kinds of things you should be doing. 


In your absence I suggested this branch 
should be the master co-ordinator for the 
delivery of all programmes under the aegis of 
this government. While I don’t expect to see 
X number of dollars in this vote to subsidize 


_ the cost of transportation—maybe it wouldn’t 


appropriately be there—there is certainly a 
responsibility on this branch and this ministry 
to consult with and to appraise the various 
other ministries of the unique problems in 
those remote areas and make damn sure they 
come up with the kind of programmes which 
will allow native people to live a decent way 
of life and to enjoy a lot of the things you 
and I take for granted. 


I outlined several things that Treaty No. 9 
outlined when they were making their pro- 


| posal to the man and resources meetings 


which were held. The minister is well aware 
of them and I am not going to go over them. 

‘One of their primary concerns was trans- 
portation and communications. I don’t see 


| winter roads as a viable alternative to barging 


on the south shore of Hudson Bay and I don’t 
really think the minister does either; several 
hundred miles over boggy country, a winter 
road? Maybe we can get a combination of 
barging in the summer and bring down the 
unit cost by providing airstrip facilities where 
we don’t have them. If you have to subsidize 


_ the cost of transportation in that fashion, I 
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think that is the kind of thing you should be 
doing. 

I think I am talking to the committed when 
I am talking to the minister but you are going 
to have to make sure you have the kind of 
dedication within this branch that you have 
now and increase it. I suspect there has been 
a reduction in the complement. How many 
have you got in this branch? 


Mr. Welldon: We have 28. 


Mr. Stokes: You have 28. How many did 
you have last year? 


Mr. Welldon: Same number, 28. 
Mr. Stokes: The same, 28? 
Mr. Welldon: Complement. 


Mr. Stokes: Yes. 


Mr. Martyn: There are people on contract 
in addition to the 28. 


Mr. Stokes: Okay. We have 100,000 native 
people across the province, stretched over 
literally hundreds of thousands of miles and 
we expect 28 people to act in a consultative 
role, to assess all the community projects 
which Indian groups and Indian communities 
would like to get involved in. That is ex- 
pecting an awful lot out of 28 people. I am 
not saying you should build a bureaucracy 
but I am sure your Indian community branch 
would do more if they had more bodies with 
which to do it. 

I would have hoped, Mr. Minister, that in- 
stead of an increase of $100,000 you could 
have doubled it this year because I can see a 
trend in this ministry and in this branch. I 
can see they do have the confidence of the 
native people. Instead of having native 
groups come down here, being hypercritical 
of the inability of this branch to come to grips 
with problems, I see a reversal of that trend. 
I think they have earned the respect and the 
confidence and the trust of native people and 
I think you have reached a plateau now and 
there is no turning back. Either you dump 
the whole thing or you go on to bigger and 
better things and make it more meaningful 
by way of community development. I would 
have liked to have seen you double this to, 
say, $4 million. I am sure that they could’ve 
found good ways to spend money, and it 
really grieves me to hear the member for 
Algoma say that just because Garden River 
and the Batchawana band and— 


Mr. Gilbertson: I am speaking of my area. 
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Mr. Stokes: Okay, okay. Go ahead and 
speak. 


Mr. Gilbertson: 
yours. 


I wasn’t talking about 


Mr. Stokes: Go and speak about your 
area. 


Mr. Gilbertson: Talk about your own. I'll 
look after mine. 


Mr. Stokes: I wasn’t talking about yours; 
you brought it up. 


Mr. Gilbertson: You are just bringing it 
up now. 


Mr. Stokes: Would you bring a little order 
and address the Chair? Would you bring a 
little order? 


Mr. Gilbertson: Mr. Chairman, that’s what 
I mean. 


Mr. Chairman: Take the floor, Mr. Stokes. 


Mr. Stokes: Yes. He talked about three 
bands out of maybe 100 across the Province 
of Ontario and says that because things are 
quite nice in those three, all is well with the 
world. 


Mr. Minister, you know differently and I 
know differently. There is much, much more 
to be done. I wouldn’t like anybody sitting in 
this room today to get the impression that 
everything is well with the world and that we 
really don’t have to pay any attention to our 
native people and that they are quite capable 
of getting into the mainstream of things. I 
don’t think that is the kind of impression 
even you would like to leave. 


Mr. Chairman: Would you like to answer 
Mr. Stokes, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, I’d just 
like to say a few brief words. As Mr. Stokes 
has indicated, I am quite familiar with that 
area and I am in agreement with a lot of 
what he has been saying. That area has tre- 
mendous potential. In dollars, though, I’d 
like to say that what the federal government 
and the provincial government spent in the 
year of 1973-1974 is close to $100 million for 
the Indians in Ontario. 


Mr. Morningstar: That’s money! 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That’s from both levels 
of government. 

Now, as the hon. member knows, our 
Indian community secretariat will liaise with 
appropriate groups, for instance, when it 


comes to building roads, airstrips, and so 
forth—and this is under the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications. The fed- 
eral government is funding Indian court work- 
ers this year. We are paying about half of 
this. Now, the $90,000 that the federal gov- 
ernment is giving this year is not being given 
through the federal Department of Indian 
Affairs. It’ll be paid by the federal Depart- 
ment of Justice. We are paying our share, 
about the equivalent, through our Indian sec- 
retariat. Hopefully, we would like next year 
to see that $90,000 for the court workers 
paid by our Provincial Secretariat for Justice. 


But what I am trying to say, Mr. Chairman, 
is that when it comes to building houses, we 
liaise with the appropriate groups. Many 
Indian houses are built through the Ontario 
Housing Corp. because they have the expertise 
and the budget. Certainly we will liaise and 
will provide every assistance we can. But, it’s 
very difficult to see how much of the $1.8 
million budget is going to the Indians. 


For instance, under social services for wel- 
fare, we do not always know this. We know 
how much we are spending, say, in Mocsonee. 
Of course, in Fort Severn it’s easy because it’s 
probably 99 per cent native people. But we 
don’t differentiate whether recipients are In- 
dians or non-Indians, so it is rather difficult 
to be able to identify exactly how much goes 
to Indians. 


As far as transportation is concerned, I 
agree with you. But I’d say to you, Mr. 
Stokes and members of this committee, that 
you know the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications—again in conjunction with 
the federal government—plan for satellites and 
telephone communications. For instance, I 
understand that in June of this year, a person 
will be able to phone from Winisk to southern 
Ontario. 


If you add up the amount of money that 
has been spent, and rightly so, on airstrips, 
it is quite substantial. I am entirely in agree- 
ment that the north has to be opened up. 
I have written to the chairman of the ONTC, 
and I said, “Fine, it’s all right to be profit- 
oriented; but when the Ontario Northland 
Transportation Commission operates barges 
on the east coast of James Bay and Hudson 
Bay, do not forget that the west coast may 
not be as attractive financially, but those 
native people have to be serviced.” I agree 
that barging will open up the west coast and 
the east coast, and the ONR is getting into 
barging. 


Modes of transportation, airstrips, barging, 
winter roads—they are limited. Nevertheless, 
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last year the winter road that was built from 
Moosonee to Fort Albany and on to Atta- 
wapiskat was only used for two weeks, yet 
during those two weeks they were able to 
drive to Moosonee and to pay maybe 25 to 
50 cents less, if not more, per gallon for both 
fuel oil and gasoline. 


Those winter roads could be used if they 
were started earlier. This year they are going 
to start building the winter roads as soon as 
the frost sets in and they will be able to use 
them possibly for two or three months. They 
do have a limited value. But all these modes 
of transportation have to be considered. The 
north is just opening. So I agree with what 
you say: We have to spend more money to 
open up and provide employment for the 
native people. But there is a lot of money 
being spent in those areas. 


Mr. Stokes: Okay. About $5 million has 
been spent on airstrip development in the 
remote communities in the northern part of 
Ontario, and not one penny of it, Mr. Min- 
ister, has found its way into the pockets of 
the native people. You give me an example, 
in one community, where you can demon- 
Strate that the cost of one item has gone 
down as a result of the $5 million your 
government has spent on airstrip development 
in the far north. If any advantage accrued, it 
went into the pockets of the air carriers. 


This is not my idea of assistance to the 
native people. It’s nice to have airstrips 
throughout the north, but let’s not lose sight 
of the fact that we are doing it on behalf of 
native groups, not just air carriers in the 
area. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, what 
the hon. member said is quite true. I also 
am disappointed with the result of the open- 
ing of the north with airstrips—mind you, 
there are only a few so far. We will have 
to find some means to try and lower the 
costs to the native people of that area with- 
out subsidizing the carriers. It is rather 


difficult— 


Mr. Stokes: They were making a good 
buck flying in there. We didn’t have to sub- 
sidize the carrier. He could adjust his rates 
in keeping with his costs, plus a fair return. 
But when you allow him to drop a DC-3 in 
there as opposed to a Cessna 180, there is 
a tremendous saving in the costs of trans- 
porting goods to the far north. But don’t lose 
sight of the fact that you’re doing it on behalf 
of native people and not on behalf of car- 
riers, who are quite capable of looking after 
themselves in an economic way. 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: What I am trying to 
say is: It is a difficult problem. You have 
heard about subsidizing freight rates, I was 
seated on a plane about two months ago next 
to one of the large food distributors in the 
city of Timmins and I said, “Have you 
noticed any reduction in food prices as a 
result of the reduction in freight rates?” and 
he said, “No.” I was very surprised and asked, 
“Why not?” He said, “Most of the food is 
shipped from Toronto; it’s prepaid.” 

So the benefits are accruing mainly to— 


Mr. Stokes: To Loblaws. 
Hon. Mr. Brunelle: To the wholesalers. 


Mr. Stokes: Yes, 
Toronto. 


George Weston in 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: So what I am trying 
to say, Mr. Chairman, is that it is sometimes 
difficult_though the intent is good—to try to 
help those who should be assisted. This is 
one of the problems with the native people 
in the far north: Trying to find a way in 
which the local people will benefit as the 
result of better modes of transportation. 


Mr. Chairman: Vote 2604, item 2. 


Mr. Stokes: No, I have several other things 
on it, Mr. Chairman. 

I don’t know whether your deputy made 
you aware of our little dialogue prior to 
your arrival. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: On the territorial stu- 
dents? Yes. 


It is a very good question, Mr. Chairman. 
I don’t want to repeat what has been said, 
but this question came up when we were 
in Kenora about two weeks ago. Our staff 
from Thunder Bay have been working on 
this for some time. They are well aware of 
the problem and presented a paper where 
the Minister of Education (Mr. Wells) and 
his officials, along with ourselves, agreed 
there is a need to assist the native students 
who come to Thunder Bay and other large 
centres to—I can’t think of the right word— 


Mr. Morningstar: Help him out, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: They come from 
remote areas to an urban centre and they 
have difficulty in familiarizing themselves 
with local conditions. It is not just a ques- 
tion of money, because as far as the money 
is concerned, the rates are $5 per student 
up to a certain radius, within 100 miles I 
believe, and then for more than 100 miles 
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they are $5.75—but there is more to it than 
that, so we support this proposition. The 
proposition was that there be a study. But 
maybe we can act faster on it and try— 


Mr. Stokes: I 
studies. 


just pointed out three 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It is complex, though. 
Briefly, could I ask Mr. Stokes, what do you 
think? There are various views. Some say 
that it should maybe be a residential type 
of place where the native students would go, 
they would meet their own peers— 


Mr. Stokes: No. You are just building a 
ghetto if you do that. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well, there are various 
views on this. We welcome, Mr. Chairman, 
any suggestion the hon. member has. 


Mr. Stokes: I have already given the sug- 
gestions to the Provincial Secretary for Social 
Development, and when I wrote to her she 
said it was the first she had heard of it. So 
obviously you don’t talk to one another. She 
didn’t know anything about it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Could you send me 
a copy? I would appreciate it if you would 
send me a copy. 


Mr. Stokes: I had assumed, Mr. Minister, 
on the basis of the information that had 
been— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: How long ago did you 
send it? 


Mr. Stokes: On April 26. 


Hon, Mr. Brunelle: Well, either send me 
a copy or I can get a copy from her— 


-Mr.. Stokes: I was accused by the minister 
—On April 25 I wrote: 


Dear -Mrs. Minister: 

I am writing in support of the submission 
made to the Indian community secretariat 
and the Minister of Education by the Thun- 
der Bay Friendship Centre specifically 
dealing with the educational opportunity 
and services for non-resident territorial 
students. 

It is the policy of the provincial govern- 
ment to offer equality of educational op- 
portunity to all students wherever they 
may live. This policy has not served the 
specific needs of those students residing 
in unorganized territory who, of necessity, 
must leave home to continue their educa- 
tion elsewhere. 
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In many instances these students have 
not been exposed to those influences which 
would enable them to determine the goals 
they should pursue in keeping with their 
talents and their aspirations. Indeed, in 
most cases these students have little idea 
of what they can do or should pursue as 
a goal in life. 

For the native student these problems 
are compounded by a cultural abyss that 
further separates them from any motivat- 
ing influences. In many cases, when they 
leave home to pursue an educational ex- 
perience in an urban centre, they have 
never been to a city. They must find their 
own way without friends or without any 
knowledge of what agencies they might 
turn to in time of need or trouble. 


If they are shy or have language prob- 
lems they lose interest, become alienated 
and invariably become a drop-out statistic. 


They return to a remote hamlet without 
‘an education or training and are for the 
most part unemployable. They become a 
recipient of welfare, which eventually be- 
‘comes an accepted’ way of life. 

The submission made has been endorsed 
by the Indian community secretariat and 
everyone who understands the unique situ- 
ation that these students are exposed to 
while adjusting to new people and a strange 
environment. It is absolutely essential to 
the success of this programme that it not 
be watered down to the extent that it has 
little chance for success. 


It is equally important that the counsel- 
lors assigned to the programme be specially 
trained and possess the necessary qualities 
to understand the problems and to help 
these students to adjust to their new ex- 
perience. 


I heartily endorse this programme and 
hope that your policy field will assist to 
the greatest extent possible to ensure its 
success. 


Your interest and co-operation in this 
vitally important matter as always will be 
most welcome and greatly appreciated. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That is a very good 
letter, Mr. Chairman, I agree. But what I was 
hoping—how do you resolve it? 


Mr. Stokes: You've got stacks—it’s all out 
there. It’s outlined by your own ministry. It 
was outlined by Bob Steele of the Ministry 
of Education and it was outlined by the In- 
dian friendship centre. As I say there were 
three studies and they all came to the same 
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conclusion. I don’t know whether you were 
aware of it—well, obviously you aren't, you 
are asking me. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, Mr. Chairman, it 
was presented to us in Kenora. 


Mr. Stokes: It is already in your ministry. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It was presented to us 
in Kenora. 


Mr. Stokes: I had sent it on April 26. The 
people who were involved—your regional 
director in Thunder Bay—sat down with Bob 
Steele, who is the superintendent of educa- 
tion and outlined in detail what they thought 
could be accomplished in a co-operative way. 


There was an independent study done by 
the Ministry of Community and Social Serv- 
ices. There was another study done by the 
Indian friendship centre in Thunder Bay and 
your policy minister has to go to Kenora to 
find out that the report even exists. That’s 
not consultation. If you can’t consult with 
one another how the hell are you going to 
consult with native people? 


Mr. Haggerty: Jack, control yourself. 


Mr. Martel: Right on, Jack. 


Mr. Stokes: We don’t need any more 
studies. 


I want to get into a few other things, Mr. 
Chairman. I want a breakdown of the kinds 
of things you are co-operating on with Treaty 
No. 9. The minister is quite familiar with the 
re-organization of native groups on a regional 
basis rather than on a provincial basis be- 
cause, like other people, they see things dif- 
ferently in one part of the province as op- 
posed to another, I think Andrew Rickard 
and his happy band have agreed to agree. 
They ve come up with some pretty fair pro- 
posals in their relatively short life. I know 
they’ve got several field people in place to 
consult first among themselves and there are 
a number of programmes under way on 
which they are just about ready to make pro- 
posals to you. 


I’m wondering what the degree of commit- 
ment is to Treaty No. 9 to assist them in the 
kinds of things they are aspiring to? You say, 
“Give us some concrete proposals” and Treaty 
9 has come up with some very concrete pro- 
posals some of which I’m not at liberty to 
discuss this afternoon. There is a degree of 
confidentiality to them but I’m sure the mini- 
ster knows what I’m talking about. 


I don’t want you to go into any great de- 


tail, Mr. Minister, but I want some assurance 
that you are committed to assisting them. Of 
course, when you say that, I think you could 
incriminate yourself because if youre only 
asking for $100,000 more to do all the things 
which need be done in concert with native 
groups, I’m afraid you're going to have to go 
back and get some— 


Mr. Martel: Real money. 


Mr. Stokes: 
money. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, I am 
familiar with Treaty No. 9 because they rep- 
resent 23 bands in my area. We have co- 
operated with them considerably and we 
have provided them with considerable grants. 
I'll have to ask Mr. Welldon the total amount 
of the grants but I think the last one which 
came to my attention was quite recent and 
was close to $40,000. 


Mr. Martyn: The total is $81,000. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The total to date is 
$81,000. We have co-operated with them 
with reference to winter roads. This is one 
area they're very interested in. They attended 
the winter roads conference held in Toronto 
in March, I believe. 


They’re also most interested in the area 
of communications. They’re interested to work, 
to find out what is happening in the extending 
of communications, the telephone service. 


— supplementary estimate 


They are also very interested in the area 
of health and the delivery of health services 
in the James Bay area. These are some of the 
major areas. There are probably others but 
we do work closely with them and Mr. Well- 
don is a member of the task force which 
involves several other ministries. 


Mrs. Campbell: Is there another secret 
report coming out? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Pardon? 


Mrs. Campbell: Is there another secret 


report coming out? 
Hon. Mr. Brunelle: A secret report? 


Mr. Chairman: Is that the one Mr. Stokes 
was speaking of? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I’m not aware of it. 


Mr. Chairman: Is that a secret report that 
you have, which we're not aware of, which 
you have going between you and Treaty 
No. 9? 
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Mr. Stokes: I have some information from 
Treaty No. 9 as to the kinds of things they 
want to get involved in. I’m sure the minister 
is well aware of them. 


Mr. Martyn: Treaty No. 9 has copies of 
all our minutes of these committee reports, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Stokes: I’m not saying there is any- 
thing nefarious. I don’t want to leave that 
impression at all. 


What about the sales tax on reserves, Mr. 
Minister? I have two Indian agencies in my 
riding and about four years ago I made them 
aware of the provisions of the Ontario pro- 
vincial sales tax. I even sent them some forms 
as to how they could make application for a 
refund. As you well know, sales tax on oil 
and gas isn’t applicable, even though you 
have to pay it and then get a refund on it. 
I made all of this information available to 
the superintendents of two Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development offices. And just re- 
cently I find out that somebody is going to 
try and set up some kind of mechanism 
whereby the Indians will be able to get a 
refund. 


I’m not saying that your ministry has been 
remiss, but I am saying that the Department 
of Indian Affairs has been remiss. Is there 
any way that you can expedite matters so that 
native communities that haven’t got roads 
within 300 miles of them, can be exempt from 
the tax, rather than have to pay it and then 
get it back. Can’t that be done through the 
dealers, or the carrier, or some other way, 
rather than have them pay it and then go 


through the rigmarole of trying to get it 
back? 


Mr. Martyn: Mr. Chairman, no Indian on a 
reserve pays sales tax on goods delivered to 
the reserve. 


Mr. Stokes: No, no. I’m talking about fuel. 


Mr. Chairman: Including the fuel, Mr. 
Martyn? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You are referring to the 
gasoline and fuel tax, I believe. 


Mr. Stokes: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: This comes under our 
Ministry of Revenue. I have made representa- 
tions on that but— 


Mr. Stokes: But they are still paying it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, I know. I know 
and there are some problems on the admin- 


istration of this. There has been, as you 
know, some improvement with reference to 
taxation. 


As the hon. members may be aware, under 
the recent amendments to the Assessment 
Act, the right of a municipality to tax the 
interests of a non-Indian tenant in reserve 
lands leased by him has been removed. And 
the same will apply to the provincial land 
tax. The provincial land tax will have to be 
amended to effect the same change for areas 
without municipal organization. 


But specifically in response to your ques- 
tion, this matter comes under the Ministry 
of Revenue. I have written to them. I have 
recommended that I think they are in favour 
of it, but right now I think it’s an adminis- 
trative problem. If I understand correctly, 
they pay the tax but they can fill out a 
form and obtain the refund. 


Mr. Stokes: You can imagine unless some 
co-ordinating body—you know, there’s a good 
many native people who rely almost wholly 
and solely on gas and oil for snowmobile 
travel to their traplines and their hunting 
grounds in the winter, in the summertime 
for fishing by boat; it’s an absolute essential 
in those areas. How many people in Winisk, 
if you handed them a form and said, “Fill it 
out and get your refund,” would be able to 
accomplish that seemingly simple task? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well, Mr. Chairman, 
I certainly am in agreement. I think in 
Winisk, Fort Severn, in those remote areas, 
accessible only by air, that it would be—T'll 
certainly make representations to our Minister 
of Revenue (Mr. Meen). 


Mr. Stokes: All right. Now, I have only 
two other brief matters I want to bring up 
under item 2, Mr. Chairman, and there is 
an overlapping with item 3. Just so Ill be 
in order I'll withhold my comments on the 
remaining items for item 3. 


But, the Indian community branch has 
engaged the services of a young lady who 
seems to be coming to grips with something 
that has been bothering me for a good long 
while—arts and crafts in the Province of 
Ontario. 


I'm sure that you experience the same 
thing I do when you go to the remote re- 
serves where you find that talent is emerg- 
ing all over the place. It’s just simply amazing 
the kinds of handicrafts these people make 
and the artistry they have. I brought several 
examples here to Queen’s Park. I could bring 
down as much and more than I could carry 
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every time I went up there, but I am not in 
the business of acting as a go-between. 


But you do have a person in your ministry 
—one person—to act as a liaison and an expert 
to assist native groups in the marketing of 
these various crafts, whether it be paintings; 
whether it be silk-screening; whether it be 
leather work; whether it be bead work; or 
whether it be diamond willow carving—they 
do it all; birch-bark basketry, and all of these 
things. 

These people are just experts at it. But, 
invariably, they've found that if they want 
a market for all they can produce, they must 
send it out to a co-op store on a consignment 
basis. Well, there is nobody who wants to 
make bead work all winter and wait until the 
following September to get his money. And 
that is what is happening in many, many 
communities in the far north. 


I understand that this young lady you have 
hired has done yeoman service in one or two 
specific areas. It is not easy, you know, to 
teach native people how to conduct them- 
selves in the world of business. They don’t 
see money in the same way that we do. If 
they go out and make $30 or $40 today, well, 
they don’t do anything until that money is 
spent—and then they start out again and go 
make themselves another $30 or $40. 


But there are exceptions. There are excep- 
tions to people who are relatively unsophis- 
ticated and who would just welcome an 
opportunity to sit down and chat with the 
person you have hired to undertake this 
chore. And there is a good buck to be made 
by native people in handicrafts, if it is done 
in the proper way. You do it in such a way 
that they are not exploited. As long as you 
have quality control, they will be able to get 
a good dollar for everything they can pro- 
duce. 


I am told that in the boutique at Niagara 
Falls their sales last year in Canadian craft 
work was $450,000. And that didn’t even 
scratch the surface of what could have been 
sold had we set up the proper marketing 
arrangements and if we had been able to 
assist native people in getting dollars for 
their work—a good dollar for their work— 
when they did the work. 


If you had to wait nine months to be paid 
for what you are doing today you would be- 
come disenchanted, and so it is with our 
native groups. I know that at one point in 
the history of this branch, they had allocated 
something over $200,000 for handicrafts. They 
had to pull it back because people make mis- 
takes; the whole system fell apart, and it 
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went away. We thought the problem was 
going to go away. The problem didn’t go 
away. Now you have one person out of 28 
who is trying to get the native people back 
into the ball game again. 


You know what the potential is in handi- 
crafts. Go up into those remote areas and you 
will get a diamond willow carving that is 
just a masterpiece—a work of art. They have 
probably spent a week on it. You ask them 
how much they want for it: $14, $18—and if 
that ever got down here in these boutiques 
they would be asking for $60 or $70 for 
them. 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s what they are get- 
ting for them down here. 


Mr. Stokes: Sure. I am saying to the ex- 
tent— 


Mrs. Campbell: How much does the native 


‘person get out of that? Unless the govern- 


ment— 
Mr. Stokes: Pardon? 


Mrs. Campbell: How much would the 
native person get out of that if it were 
brought down to a boutique? 


Mr. Stokes: Knowing some of the buyers 
who go up into those remote communities, 
they will go up with a wad of bills and they'll 
say, “What have you got to sell? Spread them 
all out on the van.” And, they will take a 
look and they will say, “I don’t want that; I 
don’t want that; I don’t want that. How much 
do you want for the whole works?” And the 
answer is, “Well, $200.” And the buyer says, 
“No, I'll give you $100 for it.” 

So, they take the $100. Because if they 
don’t take the $100 they have got to wait for 
Rene Brunelle to go up there and buy some- 
thing from them, or they have got to wait for 
Stokes to go up there and buy something 
from them, or— 


Mr. Haggerty: They would starve to death! 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, the hon. 
member makes a very good point. There is 
no doubt about it that the potential for 
crafts is very great, and we should be. pro- 
viding more leadership in the marketing of 
them. I am a little familiar with what is done 
with the Eskimos on the Quebec side, and you 
are probably familiar with it too. They have 
co-ops. They pay the Eskimos when they 
arrive—usually it’s on a Friday night—for their 
soap carvings, and then periodically they 
share in a dividend. These are sold through- 
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out southern Ontario and Quebec, and may- 
be we should have a similar system. 


Mr. Martel: Did the government establish 
that? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, the Quebec gov- 
ernment. The Eskimo co-ops are operated 
under the Quebec government. Maybe we 
should have a similar system for Indians, pro- 
viding some sort of marketing assistance. 
Marketing is one of the big problems. 


Mr. Martel: Marketing and giving them 
fair value for what they are doing, though. 


Mr. Haggerty: I guess they pay quite a 
price for the soapstone that they purchase for 
making their things? I imagine they pay 
quite a bit for that, do they not, the Indians 
in Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The raw material? 


Mr. Haggerty: The raw material. They buy 
it in blocks and then— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: In Ontario, as far as 
the raw material is concerned, the Ministry 
of Natural Resources provides a lot of the 
moose hides and deer hides. 


Mr. Haggerty: I am talking about the 
mineral, the soapstone. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There is no soapstone 
carving in Ontario. As you know, we have 
no Eskimos in Ontario. 


Mr. Haggerty: You have native people in 
Ontario who do that particular type of carv- 
ing. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, not soapstone 
carvings. There is no soapstone, to my know]- 
edge, unless it is brought in from the— 


Mr. Haggerty: No? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The raw material is 
not available in Ontario. I guess they could 
get it from the Belcher Islands or Povung- 
mutuk or whatever. 


Mr. Haggerty: They pick it up in Quebec, 
in the area up there. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: At Moose Factory Hos- 
pital there are a few. I said there were no 
Eskimos in Ontario but in the hospital there 
are a very few now. At one time Moose 
Factory Hospital used to look after the west 
coast as well as the east coast, and many of 
the Eskimo patients there would have flown 


in the raw material, the bulk rock, and they 
would carve it during convalescence. 


Mr. Haggerty: I have an Indian friend in 
my area who travels someplace up around 
the Ottawa River, up around the Quebec 
border, to pick up this rock, and you should 
see the carvings that he produces. Ill tell 
you, they're beautiful. But the question is, 
I think he pays about 15 cents a pound for 
it right at the mine, travelling there and 
back, surely we should be able to provide 
it for him at a lot more reasonable cost than 
what it is there, 15 cents a pound, because 
there is quite a bit of waste to that type of 
rock, and maybe you should be looking into 
it. 

Mr. Stokes: You have got to be careful 
of false images. Rene is absolutely correct 
though. For real good soapstone you've got 
to go pretty far north. 


Mr. Haggerty: He gets up there. 


Mr. Stokes: I can tell you, I was up at 
Inuvik last year and they were selling imita- 
tion soapstone for about the same price as 
you could get the real thing down here. 


Mr. Haggerty: No, he goes right to the 
mine and picks it up up there. 


Mrs. Campbell: Maybe you could use the 
amethyst in Ontario for the same purpose. 


Mr. Chairman: Anything more on item 2? 


Mr. Haggerty: What’s your hurry? Where 
are you going, Jim? 


Mr. Chairman: We have other things to 
cover. Mr. Stokes has two questions that he 
is holding over for item 3, and I want to 
get out of the chair because I am in conflict 
the minute we get to item 3. 


Mr. Haggerty: You are? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, I want to speak on 
item 3 myself, if I may, as the member for 
Fort William. 


Mr. Haggerty: You want to be careful 
how you use the word conflict. 


Mr. Chairman: Carried? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, we defi- 
nitely will be increasing that. In dollars 
alone, as the hon. member knows, we do 
give a fair amount of grants. Last year we 
gave— 


Mr. Morningstar: Is that carried now, Mr. 
Chairman? 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —a total of $79,930 to 
various organizations. 


Mr. Martel: Just a moment, Rene. When 
we went to Kenora a couple of years ago 
we went around and talked to the native 
people and they were getting 50 cents a 
pound for the wild rice. I think it was selling 
for something like $7 a pound or something 
like that. 


Mr. Chairman: It’s $12 in Minneapolis. 


Mr. Martel: They were getting ripped off. 
I have seen it in my own area, where some 
of the tourist operators will buy their craft 
for a buck. They walk in and it’s a buck 
and then the second it gets on the counter 
it's $9 or $10 for the same piece of craft. 
They are making a fortune for somebody 
else. The native people are probably the 
most deprived group in Ontario today. They 
are just being bled, and I think what Jack 
is saying is that it’s time something was done. 
How long have we been talking about this? 
We have just got to get in there with the 
expertise to ensure that they get their fair 
share of whatever it is. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That’s right, Mr. Martel. 
At the same time, take a place like Moosonee. 
If you’ve been there in the last year or two, 
the native people are doing quite well. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, but all the native people 
don’t live in Moosonee. You’ve made a show- 
piece out of Moosonee, but I can take you 
to places like Nakina and Hornepayne and 
down through that belt that I’m pretty fami- 
liar with having railroaded up there for five 
or six years. It’s far from Moosonee. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Quite true. There is a 
need for better marketing to assist the natives 
in selling their handicrafts. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, since we 
do have this little shop in this building, isn’t 
there a way to encourage that operation to 
use the Indian materials so that people could 
become more familiar with them? 


Mr. Chairman: You're speaking of the 
CNIB concession? 


Mrs. Campbell: When we rent it, shouldn’t 
there be a provision that they put in a cer- 
tain amount of native handicrafts? 


Mr. Stokes: I raised that with the Minister 
of Government Services (Mr. Snow), and he 
was going to talk to you about it. 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That’s right, yes. I have 
spoken to him about it, and I think there’s a 
lot of merit in that suggestion that the facili- 
ties be used in these buildings for native 
handicrafts. 


Mr. Stokes: If you go to the CNIB conces- 
sion there, there’s stuff from Taiwan, For- 
mosa, Hong Kong, Japan—and they put a 
“Canada” label on it. Not “Made in Canada,” 
but just a “Canada” label to create the illu- 
sion that they’re Canadian crafts. It’s a bunch 
of junk. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It’s a very good recom- 
mendation. 


Mr. Chairman: As the member for Fort 
William, I’m going to agree with Mr. Stokes. 
If your ministry considers this very seriously 
and comes in with a programme of assistance 
in marketing, where all of the Indians in 
northern Ontario could participate on a co- 
operative basis in the marketing so that in 
fairness they will share not only in the origi- 
nal, but also in any dividends that could ac- 
crue to the benefit of their people, I think 
that I for one would be very satisfied with 
that. 


Mrs. Campbell: Couldn’t we also include 
the Indians in southern Ontario and in the 
urban centres? 


Mr. Chairman: Oh, yes, yes. I’m sorry, yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: I’d like to see the native 
people— 


Mr. Chairman: Jack and I are a little 
parochial. We only think of northerners. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: All over Ontario, Mrs. 
Campbell. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. I was accused of it 
the other day. 


Mr. Chairman: Could we leave item 2 


then? 
Mr. Stokes: I want to— 


Mrs. Campbell: No, we were starting on the 
Indians in Toronto. 


Mr. Stokes: I’m sorry. 
Mrs. Campbell: No, go ahead. 


Mr. Stokes: The final thing under this vote 
deals with a commodity that’s valued more 
highly by native people than I guess any other 
people on the face of the earth, that’s land. 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Land. 


Mr. Stokes: Land. As you well know, there 
are a good many areas in the province where 
native people do not have reserve status, and 
they're just squatting. In some areas they've 
undertaken negotiations with the Ministry of 
Natural Resources who contro] all Crown land 
within the province, and with the federal 
government through the Department of In- 
dian and Northern Affairs. 


I think I said earlier the frontiers are be- 
ing pushed back and the native people are 
going to feel that we are encroaching even 
further on domain that they consider to be 
their own. The bill that was introduced in 
the Legislature today gives the opportunity 
to unorganized communities to organize and 
to have some control over their own destiny 
—to participate in some of the unconditional 
grants and the Property Stabilization Fund. 
All of these haven’t been available to native 
groups in the past. 


Some of them will be hard pressed. I give 
you Armstrong as an excellent example, where 
maybe 30 or 40 per cent of the population is 
Indian, a lot of them squatting on Crown 
land. Nobody paid any attention to them. 


I can see a real battle emerging, where you 
get native people living on the fringes of 
existing communities without municipal or- 
ganization. Somebody is going to say, “All 
right, get off that land. Your humble abode 
doesn’t meet our standards.” You’re going to 
have a real battle in communities. 


Is there any way in which your people 
could begin to give native people some assur- 
ance that their tenure on those lands will be 
secure? So often when we're making laws we 
make ones that deal equally with all seg- 
ments of society. It’s inappropriate to do so 
for many reasons when it comes to dealing 
with native people. 

They have always felt that they have the 
unchallenged right to hunt and fish for food. 
They always felt they could utilize the re- 
sources around their communities. The Minis- 
try of Natural Resources turns a deaf ear and 
a blind eye on any activities like that unless 
it’s obvious that it’s a direct andi flagrant vio- 
lation of conservation laws—something native 
people are very seldom guilty of because they 
are conservation-minded. If they've got two 
fish in the house they're not going to go out 
and catch 10 more because they have no way 
of keeping them anyway. So when they've 
eaten those two fish and they're hungry again 
they will go out and get two more. That’s 
the way they live. 
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If you will translate that set of values, 
when it comes to land tenure, and assure 
native people that they won't be chased off 
land they consider to be traditionally theirs, 
although not within the confines of a reserve, 
I think you'll get the kind of response you 
would expect from such a gesture. I think you 
will save us all a lot of problems as a result 
of the encroachment by the white man on to 
lands that the native people felt, for obvious 
reasons, were theirs to use as long as the 
streams shall flow and the winds shall blow. 
I hope your branch will keep that in mind. 
Hopefulh , youll be able to cut a lot of these 
problems and aggravations off at the pass and 
minimize the effect of change in many of 
those unorganized communities in the north. 

(The final thing I want to say is: Since 
we've been having a great deal of trouble 
with licensing of the activities of many native 
people, particularly the commercial fisher- 
men, will you sit down and talk to your col- 
league and see if we can’t dispense with a 
fee for a band licence for native people? 

(We just had two native people thrown out 
of employment. Their fish were impounded. 
The wholesaler can’t issue them a cheque be- 
cause they were behind in the fee for the 
commercial fishing licence. The fish have been 
impounded and because of the inability of 
the band council to pay, for whatever reason, 
these two people—one has eight children, the 
other nine, and the only way they know how 
to make a living in the summer is by com- 
mercial fishing—have had that opportunity lost 
to them. There’s no way theyre going to 
come up with $150 on their own to pay for 
the yardage charges. 

I think this is something your ministry 
should be looking at. For the amount of 
revenue involved, you'll never miss it. I think 
it's something you should take into account. 
That’s all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr, Chairman, we will 
be pleased to look into the recommendations. 
With reference to the land, it’s quite true 
that special provision should be made with 
reference to native people. On this we will 
be prepared to meet with the Ministry of 
Natural Resources, who have responsibility 
for the administration of Crown land. With 
reference to specific instances where fisher- 
men are denied their rights due to lack of 
resources, we will be glad to assist. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 2. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr, Chairman, would it be 
a terrible break with tradition if the ministry 
were to ask the Minister of Government 
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Services if some of the native art might be 
hung on these hallowed walls and give us a 
change of pace? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It’s an excellent sugges- 
tion, Mrs. Campbell. 


Mrs. Campbell: They do such beautiful 
work. 


Hon, Mr. Brunelle: Very true. 


Mrs. Campbell: I just wondered if we 
couldn’t use this building for an exhibition. 


Mr. Stokes: If we had what they've got 
down at the Travelers Tower it would im- 
prove the interior here. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It’s an excellent sug- 
gestion. 


Mrs. Campbell: I would like to see if it 
couldn’t be done here. 


Mr. Martel: Margaret, are you taking 
offence at these wonderful-looking things? 


Mrs. Campbell: I have been looking at 
this one for some time and I looked at it all 
the time we did the justice galaxy. I think 
as we move into other areas it might be 
pleasant to replace it; if we had an Indian 
picture here for this discussion it might have 
been very meaningful. 


Mr. Martel: Put that fellow out on the 
horse at the back. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I want to assure the 
hon. member, Mr. Chairman, that we defi- 
nitely will see that there are Indian paint- 
ings. I attended an exhibition at Oakville 
about two months ago and it was really an 
eye-opener to see the talent of our native 
people. 


Mr. Martel: We can hang that fellow 
around the horse, at the back, around his 
neck, 


Interjections by hon. members. 


Mrs. Campbell: This particular priest had 
a number of paintings by Noel Descharme 
from Thunder Bay and he was undertaking 
to try to sell them. I think they were mag- 
nificent and I think if we could do some- 
think like that, it would be giving the native 
people satisfaction and incentive. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Excellent suggestion. 
We will act on it, Mr. Chairman. 


Mrs. Campbell: Thank you. 
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Mr. Chairman: Carried? May I say the 
division is on the Denturists Act, and I am 
sure they will ring until just prior to 6 
o'clock. May I leave the chair and have Mr. 
Hamilton take over now because I want to 
get into the act myself? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Will we be on the 
sports and recreations? 


Mr. J. A. Jessiman (Fort William): Yes. 
Mrs. Campbell: Yes. 

Mr. Morningstar: Is this item carried? 
Mr. Jessiman: Yes, this item is carried. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, my col- 
league, Mr. Newman, will be leading off for 
us in this matter. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, Mr. Jessiman had 
asked me on Friday past if he might lead 
off on this particular item. 


Mrs. Campbell: I meant for our party. I 
think I will take some time out to see what 
is happening. I will be back. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Jessiman. 


Mr. Jessiman: Yes, thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I am the leadoff man. 


Mr. Haggerty: You didn’t get the cheque? 


Mr. Jessiman: On item 3, Mr. Chairman, 
Mr. Minister, I take you back a year to May 
17 or 20 which was the awards night to 
amateur sports in the Province of Ontario. 
At that particular meeting, which was at- 
tended by the member for Thunder Bay, I 
believe—and I know I was there—the Premier 
(Mr. Davis) announced the new indoor track 
award to the city of Thunder Bay because 
of the great part it had played in developing 
amateur athletes. 

I was extremely pleased that he saw fit 
to present us with this track and as with 
all gift horses, I did have a look at its mouth 
but not until a year later—a few months later 
not a year—and wondered what had _ hap- 
pened with our track. I found he had bought 
us the boards but didn’t give us the hammer 
or the nails and that is just what the pres- 
entation to Thunder Bay was. 


The track has never been put in place 
because at the present time the building 
which will house the track hasn’t been 
erected. The city of Thunder Bay, in co- 
operation with Confederation College, is 
going to make it possible for us to have 
the present of this track. We are going to 
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be able to put it to use; it should have been 
done a year ago. The city of Thunder Bay 
is putting up $80,000 to put on a dome, one 
of these air-cushioned domes. I don’t know 
the technical name of them but you know 
what I am talking about. You can see one 
over on the Don Valley—and I can just 
imagine it. 


Oh, yes, and the track is going to be placed 
on a hard top? They can’t afford to give it 
a better foundation than that. The whole 
thing is temporary with a life expectancy of 
maybe five to 10 years. The city is putting 
$80,000 in and the college is putting in 
$240,000 out of its working budget. Mr. Auld, 
the minister, is putting nothing in at this 
present time. And to me it’s a national dis- 
grace that we should have to put up with 
this type of programme, one that is needed 
so greatly to develop athletes in Thunder 
Bay. 


I say this to you in seriousness; I look after 
your budget year after year. It could be in 
your department, or as previously, in the 
Ministry of Education. I wonder whose 
department it is going to be in tomorrow, 
because it has been kicked around. And to 
me it’s one of the most important parts of 
education in Ontario, and with some great 
enthusiasts. Believe me, you have some in 
your own department; your director of recre- 
ation— 


Mr. Martel: Bob has coached us all. 


Mr. Jessiman: I have been working with 
Bob considerably of late, because at Thunder 
Bay—after two years of wrestling with our 
own government—we have got the third high- 
est ski jump in the world. It was going to 
be opened a year ago last July 3 by the 
Queen on her visit, but we had hardly had 
the ground broken. Now, after two years, 
we finally have the ski jump itself built. 


There are some people, other than civil 
servants, working in this regard. There is 
Mr. Al Workman, who is with the national 
organization of Olympic speed skaters. 


I want to dwell on that for a moment, as 
well. The manager of the Olympic ski-jump 
team, your own staff, myself, the president 
of the university, the president of the col- 
lege—and many other interested people— 
were ose igee to put a winter sports train- 
ing centre at Thunder Bay. Up to now it has 
been at really no cost to your ministry, but 
we need some founding money. When I 
say “we,” I am talking of these people that 
are most interested in it. The time is now 
that we look at it very seriously, because 
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with the winter games coming along in the 
not too distant future—1978? 


Mr. R. E. Secord (Director, Sports and 
Recreation Bureau): It is 1976. 


Mr. Jessiman: When I say “we,” Mr. 
Minister, I include myself as part of the 
committee. This group of people — very 
interested people—has been to the university. 
They have permission to put a speed skating 
track on campus and the university has added 
it into its curriculum for 1974-1975—the train- 
ing of the people who will be going out into 
the field. 

The degree course in physical education 
from the university will be one of the best 
in Canada. I can foresee something that Jack 
Stokes and I have talked about on occasion. 
Of recent date, we received 100 pairs of 
speed skates at Thunder Bay. We are getting 
ready to put them to use to train the people 
who will be interested in developing at Olym- 
pic standards of sport in these seven winter 
sport disciplines at the university and college 
level. 

One of our aspirations is to use the col- 
lege, and through them get out to the Indian 
communities. It would be my hope that we 
would be able to develop the first all-Indian 
speed-skating Olympic team in the world, 
right in Ontario. And this is progressing. If 
you are not aware of it, certainly your people 
are becoming more aware of it every day. 


We would hope you would give the re- 
quired dollars to study where else we can 
go for the other winter sports and the need 
for a luge track instead of a bobsled track. 
We may be co-operating with the Ojibway 
resort. We have put a lot of money into 
the Ojibway resort; it's run by our own 
Ojibway Indians, as I am sure you are quite 
aware. Something close to $1 million has 
been poured into that one resort and it has 
created, I believe, something like 14 jobs for 
our Indian people in my riding. 

This whole sports complex, as I say—the 
need for our winter sports training centre to 
serve the whole of Ontario—would be a com- 
plementary type of training to what you will 
be doing in southern Ontario as was an- 
nounced by the Premier not too long ago in 
Bronte, again, at the sports dinner. I hope 
he doesn’t do the same to Bronte as he did 
to northwestern Ontario and give them a 
track. Maybe this time it is going to be 
cement and shovels and let them build their 
own Olympic pool. I’m sure he will go 
further than that—I'm kidding, of course. 


I bring to your attention that we are doing 
this pretty well on our own. The college is 
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co-operating beautifully; the university is 
really doing a magnificent job as are your 
staff. But so that we can make it into a com- 
bined unit, I would like to see you take a 
much more serious look at it and get Mr. 
Secord and your department to be a little 
freer with their time and your money so that 
we can get on with the job. 


| Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, before 
__ I ask Mr. Secord to reply, I certainly agree 
_ with the need for more recreational and train- 
| ing facilities in the province. There is cer- 
| tainly a great need for more. 


| Mr. Martel: As has been suggested by 
| people like Don Collins, who were originally 
in Queen’s Park—and this is in all seriousness 
—if one were to take the money the govern- 
ment is intending to sink into Maple Moun- 
tain alone and with that money build six or 
seven complexes across northern Ontario you 
would do a hell of a lot more for northern 
Ontario than Maple Mountain is ever going 
to do. 


Mr. Jessiman: May I suggest, sir, before 
I close that in the Thunder Bay district our 
own resort operators put up dollar for dollar 
with the Ontario government. Although we 
didn’t ask, we organize well and we did 
better than a $3 million winter complex in 
taking the seven ski resorts together. They 
put up one dollar for every dollar we put up. 
Unfortunately, we haven’t had the snow con- 
ditions the last two winters and I’m sure we 
are a little behind in our payments. The 
intent is there, the ambitions are there and 
certainly the elevation is there. We have 
over 1,000 vertical feet and we want to use 
it to its fullest. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It has the natural fea- 
_ tures, of course, and it is a very progessive 
'| city. Mr. Secord, can you give words of en- 
| couragement to Mr. Jessiman? 





. Mr. Martel: How do you like my idea, 
Bob? Take the Maple Mountain money and 
distribute it to about seven complexes across 
/ northern Ontario. Wouldn’t that do great 
things for your programme? 





1 Mr. Secord: Excellent idea. 





| | Mr. Martel: Excellent. I thought so. I 
i thought you would appreciate that, Bob. I 
. | just gave you the $13 million. 

it 


»| Mr. Secord: Well said. 
| Mr. B. Newman: He is going to be trans- 


q 
} ferred now. 
i 


| 


Mr. Secord: Mr. Chairman, in connection 
with the two questions raised by Mr. Jessi- 
man, first of all, on the track. The original 
intention of that was that the province would 
buy the synthetic apron which goes down on 
the track, and the city would be responsible 
for the facility in which it goes and the opera- 
tion of the programme once it gets under way. 
That is similar to what we have put down in 
the south industries building at the CNE 
and in Lansdowne Park in Ottawa. 


Unfortunately, investigation showed there 
were only three probable sites in Thunder 
Bay under the initial plan: The Armouries; 
the training quarters for the sea cadets— 
Griffin, I believe, is the name— 


Mr. Jessiman: Yes, Griffin it is. 


Mr. Secord: —and a building in the fair- 
grounds which was made of corrugated steel. 


Mr. Jessiman: The cow palace. 


Mr. Secord: The cow palace. We have it 
in the sheep and swine barn at the exhibi- 
tion, so we thought there might be some 
reason to be consistent. However, it was 
found that none of these was available or 
even suitable. Therefore, it became obvious 
that the city had a commitment to not only 
the Thunder Bay Track Club but the north- 
western Ontario track development, which 
takes in Kenora and Fort Frances as well. 


In co-operation with Confederation Col- 
lege, it was decided that they had already 
received approval, in general terms, for the 
utilization of some operating money for capi- 
tal expenditures, and their first priority was 
the start of a gym complex. Consequently, 
the arrangements are now that the city of 
Thunder Bay will place down the surface, 
that the province will install the apron, and 
that Confederation College will put an air- 
inflated structure over it for a five- to seven- 
year period until their structure can be made 
more permanent. 


In connection with a second one—that is, the 
matter of the winter sports centre—as you are 
aware, we have now negotiated with Lake- 
head University to put a prototype vinyl liner 
down for the speed-skating oval of 400 metres. 
That will be a prototype not only for north- 
western Ontario, but for all of Ontario for 
the simple reason that it has to be installed 
and then flooded. If it is below 32 deg., you 
can skate and if it is above you can’t. But if 
the water stays in there, it doesn’t have to be 
continuously replenished. 


Finally, in the matter of the feasibility 
study of the Mount Norway site, the seven 
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involved winter sports disciplines are now 
meeting to determine terms of reference for 
the feasibility study and the kinds of things 
they want to find out. We are prepared, as 
Mr. Jessiman knows, along with Mr. Work- 
man and Mr. Richard, to co-sponsor with 
them and with the sport discipline, a feasi- 
bility study of the total site, ranging from the 
speed-skating oval at the top of the mountain 
down to the luge bobsled runs, the cross- 
country trail, the jumps and the speed-skating 
below as well. 


Mr. Jessiman: That is very excellent. One 
thing I would like to bring to the minister’s 
attention is that in these so-called have-not 
sports that are not as glamorous as the other 
recognized glamour Olympic sports, there are 
78 medals available, against only 33 to 
glamour sports. So we are collectively on the 
right trail. I am extremely pleased that every- 
one is reporting to Bob and I would hope 
that we get the programme launched soon. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Newman. 


Mr. B. Newman: All I can say to Mr. 
Jessiman is welcome aboard. It is nice to see 
government members, for a change, being 
concerned with the athletic aspect and the 
physical fitness aspect of the people of On- 
tario generally. I was just wondering, though, 
Mr. Minister, what were the criteria used by 
either your ministry or the government in 
selecting Bronte as an area in which you 
are going to develop some extensive facil- 
ities? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, there 
were several reasons why Bronte was se- 
lected. One is that it is close to—and I 
believe the decision hasn’t yet been made as 
to the exact site—our Bronte Provincial Park, 
where we have, I believe, over 2,000 acres— 


Mr. B. Newman: You mean, a provincial 
park is one of the criteria used? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Bronte Provincial Park 
has over 2,000 acres and there is, I am told, 
land adjacent to it. Also, that site, within a 
radius of somewhere around 50 to 75 miles, 
has about four million people. 


Mr. B. Newman: Are you going to use 
that also as a criterion? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 


Mr. B. Newman: And you don’t realize 
within that same radius you have facilities 
now, and you are going to duplicate these 
facilities— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, I don’t believe we 
are duplicating— 


Mr. B. Newman: —or put in additional 
facilities, while other parts of the province 
you are neglecting? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I don’t believe we are 
duplicating, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. B. Newman: You have everything 
that you are going to need for that right here 
in the city of Toronto or environs. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There is also accessi- 
bility. It is well served by the GO train. But 
we are not duplicating. My understanding is 
that we have very few Olympic pools with 
the 10-metre diving towers. This is, as you 
know, the first phase of that proposed recre- 
ation complex. This will cost somewhere 
around $3.8 million and there are many 
other advantages. Mr. Second, I’m sure, can 
enlarge on the reasons why that site was 
selected, because it was done in conjunction 
I believe with Sport Ontario. 


Mr. B. Newman: I don’t begrudge Bronte 
getting this. The only thing is that I think 
you should be treating other parts of the 
province in exactly the same way. As far as 
physical facilities for recreation or athletics 
you find more in the Golden Horseshoe than 
you find anywhere else in the Province of 
Ontario. So you are just adding to the amount 
that you do have in that area. How about 
eastern Ontario? How about northern On- 
tario? How about the— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, I cer- 
tainly agree with the member that there is 
definitely a need for eastern Ontario and 
western Ontario and northern Ontario— 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Minister, I’ve heard 
that from this ministry since 1960 when I 
first spoke on this in the House—that’s 14 
years. All this is window dressing. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No. You will see, Mr. 
Chairman, some new initiatives in the whole 
area of recreation. 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, 14 years is new 
initiative, Mr. Minister, when you give $2 
million to race horses and you’ve got $40,000 
in your budget specified for amateur ath- 
letics? That’s new initiative? That’s your con- 
cern for the— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Please do not— 


Mr. B. Newman: It’s the fact, Mr. Minister. 
In here you've only got $43,000 for amateur 
athletics. 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: For instance, the other 
day I received a cheque—this is the first time 
to my knowledge that I ever received a 
cheque—I believe it was for $368,000— 


An hon. member. That’s correct. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —which was our share 
of the first draw of the athletic lottery. Those 
funds will be used for the promotion of ama- 
teur sports. 


Mr. B. Newman: Sure, that is good, but 
that is Quebec that gave it to us. What did 
Ontario do? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, no, that is our 
money. This is Ontario money, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. B. Newman: Sure it is our money, but 
it is a result of the initiative of the Province 
of Quebec, and not of your government at all. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: This is Ontario money. 


Mr. B. Newman: You could have had the 
same type of lottery in the Province of On- 
tario had vou gone after the Minister of Con- 
sumer and Commercial Relations (Mr. Cle- 
ment). 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: This is under active 
consideration. 


Mr. B. Newman: Oh, active consideration. 
For 14 years it’s been under active considera- 
tion on the part of the ministry of this 
government. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You were speaking 
about a provincial lottery. 


Mr. B. Newman: I am also speaking on be- 
half of amateur sports. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: What I said earlier is 
that there will be some substantial additional 
funds which are not before us today— 


Mr. Haggerty: Well, where are they hid- 
den? I don’t see the small print. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Oh they will be an- 


nouncec in due course. 


Mr. Martel: We must be just about due 
for an election. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, no; not for an 
election. 


Mr. Martel: No? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No. I think every mem- 
ber agrees—our own members and the Liberal 
members and the NDP— 
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Mr. Haggerty: We don’t see any action on 
it. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —that there should be 
more funds available for recreation, which 
encompasses the elderly, the young, the native 
people. Recreation today includes crafts, ama- 
teur sports—any recreational activity one can 


think of. 


Mr. B. Newman: We all agree, with that, 
Mr. Minister, but the attitude of the ministry 
or this government doesn’t really bespeak 
what we would like to see you do. Look in 
your own budget, Mr. Minister; page 107— 
$43,000, assistance to amateur sport. That’s 
all. 


You say youll give it to other things, but 
that’s all you are giving to amateur sport. 
That’s the hockey equipment, the baseball 
equipment and other things that you dole 
out to various athletic groups throughout the 
province. That’s all you are giving. You can 
say there are other funds allocated under On- 
tario Fitness and so forth, but when you look 
under Ontario Fitness you don’t find exactly 
the same thing listed there. 


Mr. Martyn: Mr. Chairman, I should point 
out that that item is only grants of equipment. 


Mr. B. Newman: That’s all you are giving 
to amateur sport. You’ve got it listed as— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Let’s clarify this. 


Mr. B. Newman: —financial assistance to 
Ontario sport. 


Mr. Martyn: That is just equipment, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. B. Newman: That’s your assistance to 
amateur sports. 


Mr. Secord: May I, Mr. Chairman, draw 
Mr. Newman’s attention to item 3 on page 
107, which is $1,711,000 for Ontario Fitness. 
Included are the grants to the 58 provincial 
sport governing bodies for their growth and 
development and for the directly-operated 
programmes of the ministry, such as the 
Province of Ontario Winter Games and Sum- 
mer Games. 


Mr. B. Newman: But you are listing that 
as fitness, aren’t you? | 


Mr. Secord: That, of course, is a carry- 
over from the federal-provincial agreement. 


Mr. B. Newman: Give me a breakdown of 
that. 
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Mr. Secord: Of the $1.7 million? 
Mr. B. Newman: $1,711,000. 


Mr. Secord: About $1.2 million is grants 
to provincial sports governing bodies. 


Mr. B. Newman: And what bodies are 
those? 


Mr. Secord: There are 58. The 
Amateur Softball] Association— 


Ontario 


Mr. B. Newman: All that were listed on the 
programme when you had the annual dinner? 


Mr. Secord: Yes. 
Mr. B. Newman: Al] right; and what else? 


Mr. Secord: There are 58 of them alto- 
gether. You are not interested in the criteria 
for the grants are you, Mr. Newman? What 
we give it to them for? 


Mr. B. Newman: What is that again? 


Mr. Secord: Do you want to know what we 
give it to them for? 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes; and what else be- 
sides the $1.2 million. 


Mr. Secord: About $400,000 for directly- 
operated programmes. 


Mr. B. Newman: That $400,000 is for 
what? 


Mr..Secord: Directly-operated programmes. 
Mr. B. Newman: What are they? 


Mr. Secord: The Ontario Sport Achieve- 
ment Award programme, the Province of On- 
tario Summer Games, the Province of Ontario 
Winter Games, the Ontario Junior Olympics, 
and the Ontario Young Olympians. 


Mr, B. Newman: And the balance of the 
funds? 


Mr. Secord: Would be used for research 
into areas of sports such as protective equip- 
ment, facility research and other areas of that 
nature. 


Mr. B. Newman: What research has been 
done in protective equipment? 


Mr. Secord: It’s mainly on hockey at the 
moment. 


Mr. B. Newman: How about boxing? 


Mr. Secord: There is, we feel, sufficient re- 
search done by the Central Council for Physi- 
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cal Recreation in Great Britain which would 
make additional research on the use of head- 
gear, weight of gloves and size of underpads 
obsolete. 


Mr. B. Newman: But you have done none 
yourselves in the Province of Ontario regard- 
ing equipment for boxing; on headgear? 


Mr. Secord: No, we have the International 
Federation's report, we have the report by 
Dr. Bannister of the Central Council for 
Physical Recreation on the validity: of protec- 
tive headgear, and whether or not it does 
protect. 


Mr. B. Newman: And you still allow ama- 
teur boxers to participate in activities without 
the use of headgear? 


Mr. Secord: It is optional. 
Mr. B. Newman: Why do you do that? 


Mr. Secord: Because the research which has 
been done does not show conclusively that it 
protects the vital areas—the teeth, the nose, 
the eyes and the temple. Further, I should 
point out to you— 


Mr. B. Newman: It follows that amateur 
boxing may be indirectly instrumental in con- 
tributing in some cases to punch drunkness, 
insofar as the boxer is concerned. 


Mr. Secord: No. 


Mr. B. Newman: There is something that 
indicates there may be some relationship be- 
tween not using headgear and using headgear 
for boxing, yet you continue to allow the 
youngster, 10 years of age and up, to get into 
a ring and have his head punched by another 
youngster. You will say you are using pillows, 
but if there is the slightest danger of injury 
to the brain, I don’t think you should allow 
any amateur boxer in the Province of Ontario 
to partake in boxing activity without the 
headgear. 

I think you are being wrong in the minis- 
try by allowing this. Very few universities in 
the United States allow amateur boxing on 
their athletic programme. Yet we in Ontario 
permit —for example: “Nine-year-old Sugar 
Marsh pounded Joey Mallow, 10, during a 
match on a boxing card in Toronto’s Masaryk 
Hall last night”; May 15—you allow this type 
of savagery to go on. 

(Here is another one. Surely, Mr. Minister. 
you have got to take a stand on the use of 
headgear. Let’s stop this fooling around as 
far as amateur boxing is concerned. 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You have just about got 
me convinced, Bernie. 


Mr. B. Newman: Do you want the pros to 
pound the brains out of one another? All 
well and good, let them do it. But don't let 
our kids go ahead and maybe suffer some 
injury to the brain from the non-use of head- 
gear. 


Interjections by hon, members. 


Mr. B. Newman: So, Mr. Minister, once 
again—I think this is about five years in a 
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row now—I have asked the ministries, not 
necessarily yours, to stop any amateur boxing 
or require all amateur boxers in the Province 
of Ontario to use headgear. Don’t give me 
the excuse that there isn't a helmet that will 
protect them all. With all the expertise we 
have in the province we can develop a 
helmet; and if we don’t allow them to box 
without the use of headgear they will develop 
a helmet if they want to keep the sport alive. 


It being 6 o'clock, p.m., the committee took 
recess. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


The committee resumed at 8:05 o'clock, 
p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF COMMUNITY 
AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


(continued). 
On vote 2604: 


Mr. Chairman: There is a quorum; and I 
call the meeting to order. We are on item 3 
or vote 2604. 


Mr. B. Newman (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr. Chairman, if I can continue where I 
left off earlier, I would simply like to recap 
for the minister that I certainly hope the 
minister will give active consideration to re- 
quiring al] amateur boxers to wear headgear 
in any amateur fights in the Province of 
Ontario—be they athletes that come from 
outside of the province or are our own 
athletes. 

I think we’ve got to stop this idea of 
allowing youngsters to maim one another in 
amateur boxing. I noticed in my own local 
press recently, that one of the boxing or- 
ganizations—I think it is the Windsor Boxing 
Club—run by a fellow named Harry Marshall, 
won't allow any of its boxers to go into any 
competition without wearing headgear. 

I think they are using the right approach. 
They realize the potential danger—even if 
some studies, such as the Orban report, say 
there is mo danger from not wearing head- 
gear. But even in the Orban report you can 
can still read in it—if you want to read closely 
enough—that there may be some element of 
danger in not wearing headgear. 

I think, Mr. Minister, you’ve got to put it 
right into the Athletics Control Act, requiring 
all amateur boxers to wear headgear in the 
Province of Ontario. You know you are con- 
trolling all kinds of athletic activities, but 
you have probably the least control in box- 
ing; because they can come into the ring 
almost any way they please. And you are 
not trying to protect boxers, to the extent 
that I think you should be protecting them. 

When you protect bicycle riding, physical 
prowess, whether by contortion or otherwise, 
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golf—I don’t know what controls you have 
over golf; it is all in your Athletics Control 
Act—you’ve got it in there. 


Mr. E. W. Martel (Sudbury East): Softer 
balls. 


Mr. B. Newman: I beg your pardon. 
Mr. Martel: Make softer balls. 


Mr. E. P. Morningstar (Welland): That’s 
a good point. 


Mrs. M. Campbell (St. George): Softer 
covers. That’s what they are advocating in 
professional play. 


Mr. B. Newman: There are all of the vari- 
ous athletic endeavours that you are sup- 
posed to control, Mr. Minister. I don’t think 
what little you do for the amateur boxer 
speaks well of the Athletics Control Act, 
and also of your administration of the Ath- 
letics Control] Act. You know, when one looks 
in there and reads some of the controls you 
have over wrestling, some of them are really 
asinine. 

I am not going to bring up all of the 
parts of the Act concerning both boxing 
and wrestling. I think my position on them 
is well known by the minister. But I certainly 
think, Mr. Minister, let’s get off our back- 
sides and protect our young boxers. 


Now I want to tum to another point in 
this vote, Mr. Minister. It concerns a port- 
able track. I can recall back maybe eight or 
10 years ago asking the then Minister of 
Labour, Leslie Rowntree, about the possibil- 
ities of having a portable track so that track 
and field events could be held throughout 
the Province of Ontario—especially in the 
winter months when events have got to be 
indoors. The track could be transported from 
one location to another. 


I can recall at one time getting a very 
favourable reply from the minister. How- 
ever, to the best of my knowledge, there 
is no portable track for track events in the 
province. Are you contemplating providing 
one, Mr. Minister, so that not only the big- 
ger centres can hold track meets that have 
facilities but also smaller communities? They 
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can only hold them if they do have the port- 
able wooden track. 


Hon. R. Brunelle (Minister of Community 
and Social Services): It sounds like a good 
suggestion, Mr. Chairman. I am not familiar 
with portable tracks. Maybe ‘Mr. Secord can 
answer that. 


Mr. R. E. Secord (Director, Sports and 
Recreation): The track which was installed 
in the south industries building has been 
made portable by adhering the uriflex on to 
plywood. Unfortunately it is about 213 metres 
whereas either 200 or 167 metres is the 
preferred distance for an indoor track. At the 
present time there is one’ in. Ottawa, there 
is one here, and there is one in Hamilton. 
We hope that the installations to which Mr. 
Jessiman referred earlier will be portable so 
that we might have one in southwestern 
Ontario as a semi-permanent installation at 
the western fairground. We might. be able 
to make that portable. for.meets. in Windsor, 
Chatham, Sarnia and so on. — | 


Mr. B. Newman: When it is in the hands 
of Mr. Secord and if it gets the financial 
backing of the ministry I think that this will 
come about. I don’t see why we should. give 
only the centres of a large. population distinct 
athletic advantages over other areas. They are 
just as concerned and would like to develop 
athletes on a par or even better than what 
they do develop in the big metro areas. 


I think the approach of the ministry in 
providing athletic facilities to the community 
college or to the university at Lakehead in 
the Thunder Bay area is a good one. How- 
ever, I would like to warm the minister to 
have the colleges and/or universities make it 
definitely clear that the facilities are for the 
use of the community and not the sole prop- 
erty of the college or the university. We are 
having enough problems with the use of 
schools with our select committee looking 
into the use of schools. 


(Too often educational authorities assume 
that this facility is their sole domain and the 
public contrive to get the use of it, I think 
it should be written into any agreement that 
that is a public facility. It is provided for the 
university but anyone in the community, be 
they a student at that university or not, and 
private clubs and/or public clubs, should: be 
allowed to have the use of the thing for 
training purposes. I don’t think at any time 
that it should be used exclusively by a college 
and/or university. 


Mr. Martel: You can get in at 6 o'clock in 
the morning in the swimming pool in Sudbury. 


Mr. B. Newman: It is almost like ice hockey 
time. The only time that a lot of schools can 
get in communities is if you get in there at 
one of the ungodly hours of 3, 4, 5 or 6 in 
the morning. Otherwise the athletes just don’t 
have the opportunity to practice because it is 
being saved for the pro or semipro teams. 


‘I wanted to ask of the minister if he is 
following any of the recommendations of the 
select committee on youth that was tabled 
back in 1963, or approximately that time, or 
a year or so later. That was concerning addi- 
tional facilities for the development of leader- 
ship, both for the male and’ the female. Where 
are these being developed, other than what 
we have at Bark Lake and Couchiching? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The question of both 
for the male and female is certainly a very 
good point. It was brought out very force- 
fully at the national conference of provincial 
ministers in Edmonton two weeks ago that 
more facilities and more emphasis should be 
placed on the training of young girls. As far 
as leadership is concerned, there is quite a 
thrust. I will ask Mr. Secord to comment on 
this, because our government is attempting to 
make coaching at the minor level! more attrac- 
tive and at the same time trying to upgrade 
the coaching at that level. We have quite a 
coaching development programme under way. 
Maybe Mr. Secord could elaborate on that. 


Mr. Morningstar: Were those recommenda- 
tions of that youth committee? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, many of the recom- _ 


mendations of the youth committee have been 
implemented. 


Mr. B. Newman: What have you got in 
relation to the development of leadership 
training facilities? 


Mr. Secord: In the leadership training facili- 
ties, we are using those facilities which pres- 


ee ee 


ently exist, which are universities and com- — 


munity colleges, The general area of leader- 
ship for leisure-time activities is handled 
through our leadership development — pro- 
gramme, which I believe arose directly from 
the select committee om youth report. 

(In the area of sport specifically, we have 
now developed a three-phase programme for 
what is maybe loosely entitled) a community 
coach, a regional coach and a_ provincial 
coach. That requires not only acquisition of 
certain skills of leadership but knowledge of 
the sociological and psychological impact of 
sport. 

That, when hooked with the national pro- 
gramme for the coaches’ association, will 
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provide us with national coaches and inter- 
national coaches. So we really now have a 
training programme from the community level 
right through to be an international) coach. 

\I am sure you recognize, Mr. Newman, that 
there is more to coaching than teaching the 
child to shoot harder or skate faster, and’ this 
is to really look at what sport is all about in 
our culture. 


Mr, B. Newman: Thank you, Mr. Secord. 
I would like to see permanent facilities set 
up on a regional basis so that athletes, say, 
from southwestern Ontario, would have a 
central area to which they could be funneled 
so that they could get topnotch coaching, 
especially if we are concerned with inter- 
national competition, an Olympic competition. 
I dont think the sole purpose of athletics 
should be to develop champions, I think the 
idea of teaching him a skill and allowing him 
the opportunity to participate—the Olympic 
code being it’s better to have participated 
rather than simply to— 


Mrs. Campbell: Than never to have loved 
at all. 


Mr. B. Newman: There you go, stealing 
my thunder again. 


Mrs. Campbell: Would you stop saying 


“him”? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: This is a very good. 


point and this is what we are trying to 
develop on a regional basis. I know in my 
area, northeastern Ontario, there is quite an 
active regional council, and I guess this 
applies elsewhere in the province. 


Mr. B. Newman: The universities are good, 
Mr. Minister, but the universities are only 
available at certain times. As a result, you 
cant make as full use of them as you would 
like to. I think the camp you have at Couchi- 
ching does an excellent job. I would like 
to see that type of a facility really put on a 
regional basis throughout the province so that 
we could teach our high-school athletes and 
our high-school students the qualities of 
leadership. 


I think in some of the programme you've 
got to go on a co-educational basis too, 
rather than having a girls’ camp for two 
weeks, or three weeks, or four weeks, and 
then a boys’ camp after that. I think you 
can go into the mixing of the camps. With 
proper supervision I can’t foresee any difficul- 
ties whatsoever, Mr. Minister, and I think 
that quite often the athletes can learn more 
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from one another than they can by simply 
being with their own specific sex. 

To what degree and to what extent is the 
ministry helping municipal recreation authori- 
ties in developing either programme in de- 
veloping coaches or simply in providing 
umpiring, refereeing and other types of per- 
sonnel who are needed in the development 
of athletes and/or the playing of various types 
of athletic endeavours? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, we work 
very closely with the municipalities, the 
municipal recreation directors and their com- 
mittees. 


Mr. J. E. Stokes (Thunder Bay): What do 
you do in areas where you dont have a 
recreational director or a committee? 


Mrs. Campbell: Let’s first get the ones that 
do. What do you do there? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You are referring to 
unorganized areas and— 


Mr. Martel: Oh yes, these are the ones— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —hopefully, with the 
bill that was introduced today, it will make 
more organized areas in—you are referring 
mainly to northern Ontario, because I believe 
in southern Ontario most municipalities of 
any size have a recreational director. 


Mr. R. Haggerty (Welland South): It would 
cost you $15,000 to get a recreational direc- 
tor up there. | 


Mr. B. Newman: What kind of financial 
assistance do you give to municipalities in 
the southern area? Mr. Stokes and Mr. Martel 
will talk with knowledge about the north. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We pay part of their 
salary, depending on their — qualifications. 
Maybe Mr. Secord could enlarge on that. 


‘Mr. B. Newman: All right, financially how 
much? 


Mr. Martel: Fifty per cent. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: What part of their 
salary? 


Mr. Secord: One third to maximum. 
Hon. Mr. Brunelle: One third to maximum. 
Mr. B. Newman: Of their salaries? 


Mrs. Campbell: What are the eligibilities 
for this? 
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Mr. B. Newman: To what degree of the 
total complement in the recreation depart- 
ment, or is it of certain given individuals? 


Mr. Secord: The total amount is based on 
one-third of the salaries paid up to a maxi- 
mum. 


Mr. B. Newman: What is the maximum? 
Mr. Secord: It depends on population size. 
Mr. B. Newman: All right, 200,000. 


Mr. Secord: On 200,000, the maximum is 
$14,000. 


Mr. B. Newman: You are not really helping 
there, are you? 


Mr. Secord: No. 
Mr. B. Newman: It is just a token, isn’t it? 


Mr. Secord: Well, it does help them de- 
velop new kinds of leadership. There is 
roughly $1.8 million per year which goes to 
municipal recreation authority. 


Mr. B. Newman: All right. 


Mr. Secord: Recognizing that this is not 
only for sports but for arts, crafts, music, 
drama, senior citizens, teen programmes and 
so on— 


Mr. B. Newman: When I talk athletics, I 
am really including the arts and crafts. 


Mr. Secord: Right. 


Mr. B. Newman: I don’t necessarily mean 
physical muscle-building and so forth. I 
think there are other types of physical endea- 
vours that are just as valuable as doing push- 
ups or lifting barbells. To what extent are 
you assisting the budgets of municipalities? 
Are you making any per capital grant or 
anything to a municipality to assist them? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well, you know the 
trend today in the government is for the 
deconditionalization—am I pronouncing it cor- 
rectly? 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, that’s right. 
Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —of grants. 


Mrs. Campbell: It is a word you should 
get used to, but I don’t think this govern- 
ment has yet. 


Mr. B. Newman: Deconditionalizing. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: And give more money 
to the municipalities in order to let them 
decide on the priorities they wish to pursue. 


Mr. B. Newman: What is your ministry 
specifically doing as far as municipal recre- 
ation budgets are concerned, other than the 
$14,000 maximum that you could give to a 
city of 200,000, to encourage and develop 
recreation? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well, as the hon. mem- 
ber knows, under the Community Centres 
Act, we do provide capital grants for recre- 
ation facilities. 


Mr. B. Newman: You know that’s just 
another token, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, but as the hon. 
member knows, the Act will be amended. 
I indicated this previously. There will be 
substantial increases in the funding, and the 
Act will be broadened to include more— 


Mr. Martel: What are the new grants for 
municipalities going to be? I have been trying 
to find out from you since the last set of 
estimates. I have been waiting breathlessly 
for an announcement with respect to smaller 
municipalities in the north getting these 
grants. I don’t know what you are going to 
raise them to. But you have been so long 
in raising them that by the time you do raise 
them, they won’t even meet the increased 
cost of inflation in the last year. We are not 


going to be any better off unless you go — 


double at least, the very minimum. It isn’t 
even going to help these smaller municipal- 
ities any longer. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You will be pleasantly 
surprised, Mr. Martel. 


Mr. Martel: Would you like to enlighten 
me? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It will be a substantial 
increase. 


Mr. Martel: What is substantial, 200 per 
cent? From $20,000 to $50,000 or $60,000? I 
have written you again today on it. 


Mr. B. Newman: If I may— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: But I always reply, as 
you know— 


Mrs. Campbeil: You will be lucky if you 
get 18 per cent. 


Mr. Martel: Oh, God. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, if I can 
continue— 


Mr. Stokes: —or in some areas, what’s 200 | 


per cent of nothing? 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There will be special 
provision for unorganized areas. 


Mr. Martel: I am not worried about an 
unorganized area right now. I am worried 
about an organized area. 


Mrs. Campbell: I want to know about— 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, has the 
ministry been aware of the studies conducted 
at the University of Windsor concerning 
minor league ball and other physical activities 
that are, or should be relevant to the min- 
istry as far as a new outlook toward that 
type of recreation is concerned? 


Mr. Secord: You are referring to Dr. 
Duffie’s report? 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, do you plan on 
doing anything concerning it? 


Mr. Secord: As you are aware, the report 
is in on hockey. It was particularly relevant 
to the recent inquiry commissioned by the 
minister and to be very frank about it, until 
we knew that he had published that docu- 
ment, we did not know he had published 
others. Though the director of physical edu- 
cation at the University of Windsor had 
apparently shared with us all appropriate 
documentation, but we had not received his 
reports, except for the hockey one. Now that 
we have asked for them, we intend to 
analyse them and do something about them. 


Mr. B. Newman: They had quite an 
analysis on Little League ball, and I think 
it’s one that should be in the hands of the 
ministry. You should study it and make 
recommendations that could be distributed 
to Little League ball clubs throughout the 
Province of Ontario. I think it’s an extremely 
worthwhile report. 


In conclusion, Mr. Minister, I want to ask 
about the youth in action grants that have 
been given out by your ministry. I've got a 
series of specific grants that I’d like to ask 
you about. For example, John Hirtle of the 
Windsor Y had a project under the name of 
Specialized Sports Clinics Leadership Train- 
ing. Why was his request for $1,620 turned 
down? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: What was the name of 
the person who made the request? 


Mr. B. Newman: John Hirtle, the youth 
programme director of the Windsor Y, 511 
Pelissier St. He had a project named Spe- 
cialized Sports Clinics Leadership Training, 
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which was to be conducted this summer by 
the Y as a youth in action programme. 


Mr. D. R. Martyn (Executive Director, 
Community Services): Mr. Minister, if I may, 
we have perhaps five times as many requests 
as we can service under these summer em- 
ployment programmes. We don’t know the 
specific answer to this one; we'll find out 
and have a report back to the hon. member 
within a day. 


Mr. B. Newman: All right. I appreciate 
that. But unless we know why it’s turned 
down, it leaves one to doubt the rationale 
used in providing a grant to some of the 
programmes and not to the others. 


Another programme that was turned down 
—and I'd like to know why—was the proposal 
by Dick Greenwell to sponsor Integration 
Inc.; it was for a respiratory disease survey 
in relation to youth in action. 


I'll list these and then you can give me 
a report. 

The third was by a Miss M. Kimmerle, 
assistant professor of the faculty of physical 
and health education at the University of 
Windsor, who had a project called Summer 
Programme of Creative Dance. 


A fourth was from the Windsor parks and 
recreation department (T. G. Sherman), who 
was going to run summer gymnastics—some- 
thing that is dear to my heart, yet I wouldn't 
necessarily say that it should be given simply 
because I think it’s a good programme. 


Mr. Martel: You want all the money in 
Windsor, Bernie. 


Mr. B. Newman: No, I don’t want all the 
money in Windsor. When I’m finished list- 
ing these programmes, I'll tell you why I’m 
listing them. 

The fifth was another one sponsored by 
Integration Inc. (Lynne Stevenson); it was 
to be a therapeutic swim programme for 
muscular dystrophy children—to my way of 
thinking, a very laudable type of programme. 


The sixth was the Windsor Firefighters’ 
Association (Peter W. R. Lemmon) for a 
recreational and physical fitness programme 
for professional firefighters. I could draw 
conclusions there, but I’d prefer to hear from 
the ministry. 

The seventh was from St. Clair College 
of continuing education (Robert Chapman) 
for a community physical fitness programme. 
You would think that when we are talking 
about physical fitness, Mr. Minister, we would 
be going all out to be providing all kinds 
of assistance for them. 
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In all, there were requests for $18,600. 


The programmes that were accepted by 
your ministry were from the Cerebral Palsy 
Association,. Red Cross Remedial Speech 
Association and Windsor Parks and Recre- 
ation (Mrs. June Hurley), who had a project 
named Handicapped Enrichment, a summer 
programme for the physically handicapped. 
Apparently that was approved by your min- 
istry, and just from the title, I certainly think 
it was worthwhile. Also knowing the three 
groups that are involved, I think you cer- 
tainly were right in assessing that programme 
and giving it financial assistance. The only 
two other programmes were both from the 
Windsor Y. One was for swimming for phys- 
ically handicapped people and the other was 
an outreach programme of little theatre for 
the children. Both were accepted. Of $18,600 
that was asked, $4,800 or 25 per cent was 
given to the community. 


Now, let’s look at another area, London. 


Mr. Martel: Where else would you rather 
be? Everything goes to London. The world 
stands still after you send things to London. 


Mr. B. Newman: London requested $33,000 
worth of programmes. Windsor requested 
$18,000 and Windsor received $4,800, 25 
per cent of their request. London requested 
$33,000; and London received $18,500, 56 
per cent of their request. Why? The popu- 
lation is roughly the same in the two com- 
munities. It is straight discrimination and 
nothing else. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, each 
application is looked into. I don’t think the 
member should come to such a definite con- 
clusion. 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh come on! 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: They are assessed on 
their merits, Mrs. Campbell. 


Mr. B. Newman: Here is one in London 
that was approved. I am not saying it isn’t 
a worthwhile one to approve. It is London 
public library senior concept days, teams 
working with senior citizens. I would assume 
there are recreation programmes. It is a good 
programme. Another is the Harry Geddes 
House summer venture, wilderness trip for 
emotionally disturbed teams—a worthwhile 
project. Here is one from London, children’s 
recreation programme. I am not saying it 
isn’t a worthwhile project. Here is another, 
a summer camp for handicapped adults. I 
think it is a worthwhile project. 
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Likewise, Mr. Minister, when I read all of 
those from Windsor, they were all worthwhile 
programmes too. Yet you gave Windsor 25 
per cent of what they asked for and you 
gave London 56 per cent of what they asked 
for. You gave London more than what was 
asked for by the city of Windsor or went to 
people in the city of Windsor. It doesn’t 
sound good. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, as we 
indicated previously we will let the hon. 
member know the reasons why those requests 
could not be approved. One of the reasons 
mentioned either by Mr. Martyn or Mr. 
Secord is that there are limited funds. 


Mr. B. Newman: Well, they should be 
limited for London too. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Certainly. I heartily 
agree with you. 


Mr. B. Newman: If they are limited, they 
should be limited for London the same as 
they are limited for Windsor. There is no 
difference. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We will tell you, after 
you have received documentation, of the 
reasons why those were and those weren't. 


Mr. B. Newman: Your federal counterparts 
don’t hesitate to come along and say that 
ridings held by government members get 
additional LIP grants. Can't we draw that 
same conclusion just from this now? 


Mr. H. C. Parrott (Oxford): Oh, please, 


Mr. B. Newman: Why couldn't you? 


Mr. Parrott: Please don’t judge us by your 
standards. Heaven forbid! That would be 
terrible. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I don’t believe we 
should discriminate against government mem- 
bers. 


Mr. B. Newman: I should maybe go into 
the Woodstock grants. 


Mr. Haggerty: Are you sure about that, 
Mr. Minister? 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Minister, you are 


blushing there. 


Mr. Martel: I met A. J. Red Pianosi at the 
Soo recently, a well-known Tory from our 
area, who suggested—and it was carried in 
the Toronto Star—that no moneys be given 
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to the Sudbury area because they haven't 
got any Tory members. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I am glad the hon. 
member raised that. Mr. Chairman, if one 
looks at what is going to Sudbury— 


Mr. B. Gilbertson (Algoma): It’s a disgrace. 


Mr. Martel: Hear, hear. That was from the 
member for Algoma. I’ve got to agree with 
him. 


Interjections by hon. members. 


Mr. Martel: Do you hear that? Even the 
Tory backbenchers are supporting me, Mr. 
Minister. 


Mr. J. H. Jessiman (Fort William): It 
should all go to St. Joseph Island. 


Mr. Martel: There goes your story. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I don’t 
want to take any more of the time of the 
committee. I expressed just exactly what I 
wanted to express. I hope the minister can 
come along and allay my fears that his minis- 
try isnt acting the way of the conclusions 
I have to draw, when I look and see the 
amounts that are given to government-held 
ridings as opposed to opposition-held ridings. 
It doesn't look good. There is something 
rotten in Denmark, as they say. 


Mr. Martel: The state of Denmark. 
Mrs. Campbell: Yes, in Ontario. 


Mr. B. Newman: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Chairman— 


Mrs. Campbell: You don’t even get to hand 
out the cheques. 


Mr. B. Newman: I have come to accept, in 
my days in here, that if the government 
wishes to bring them into the community or 
have anyone else bring them in that is quite 
all right. The people know what I do. 


Mrs. Campbell: Who goes into yours? 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Martel? 


Mr. Martel: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
am delighted. If the Conservatives are ac- 
cusing federal members of getting more 
through the LIP grants and the Liberals are 
accusing the Tories of giving more money in 
provincial grants, I don’t know where I fit 
into this ball game. 
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Mr. Parrott: You are not supposed to; you 
move out west. 


Mrs. Campbell: The practice is a disgrace. 


Mr. Martel: It is a possibility but we don’t 
do badly in the Sudbury area, really. Old 
Red Pianosi is suggesting the Sudbury area 
so the people of Sudbury would elect Tories. 
Can you imagine that coming from a Tory? 
That was very interesting; I suggest you 
check last Friday's Toronto Daily Star. It 
was an interesting thing. I am saving it. I 
can assure you I have it tucked away in my 


little bag of tricks. 


Mr. Parrott: You have so much saved, you 
will never be able to use it. 


Mr. Martel: Well, we— 


Mr. Gilbertson: What would you do for the 
Conservatives if you were inP 


Mr. Jessiman; He would deliver their 
cheques. 


Mr. Martel: I might run around with the 
cheques for you, Bernt. I might give you the 
cheque to deliver yourself because I wouldn’t 
want to be part of it. 

Mr. Chairman, I only have a couple of 
points I want to raise Hei There is some- 
thing bothering me and someone started to 
allude to it a few moments ago. I am getting 
increasingly disturbed at the young kids who 
are involved in athletics and by the time 
they reach 10 or 12, in fact, there is nothing 
left for them, whether it’s Little League base- 
ball for boys, hockey— 


Mrs. Campbell: For boys. 
Mr. Martel: —for boys. 


Mrs. Campbell: Lacrosse for boys. 


Mr. Martel: Now, wait a minute, Margaret. 
We are building a new arena in Capreol to 
ensure that the girls have sufficient ice time 
in the other arena for figure skating. 


Mrs. Campbell: Good. Not hockey? 


Mr. Martel: No, much of it will be devoted 
to girls’ figure skating. We will have two 
arenas in a town of 4,000. That is not bad 
for any town. 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s good. 


Mr. Martel: As I look at it, I don’t know 
if it is the push to make professional athletes 
that does it but we start to syphon off the 
kids. Consequently, we end up with the old 
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saying about Canadians being observers 
rather than participants in athletics. I have 
watched the juvenile hockey leagues die out 
until there are only a few juvenile teams, 
for example, in hockey. 

If a boy doesn’t make a midget team by 
the time he is 14 he is finished in this prov- 
ince. By the time a boy has reached age 14, 
if he hasn’t made the league or the team 
playing in a NOHA league or a southern 
Ontario hockey league, he is finished, unless 
he can make the high school hockey team. 
There are simply hundreds of thousands of 
boys who have played hockey from the time 
they are six until they are 12, 13 or 14 and 
then there is no place for them to go. And 
we wonder why Canada has so many ob- 
servers and so few participants. 


It is the same in Little League baseball. It 
goes to about age 12, I guess, and beyond 
that there is nothing. If you don’t make the 
Little League team or a team in a league 
you are finished as well. I see the same thing 
happening in every sport. By the time the 
boys have reached 14, unless they have made 
a team, whether it be the school hockey team 
or the town team in a league like NOHA or 
some other type of league, there is no 
athletic programme for them. 


I suggest to you that part of the reason is 
that our whole programme of athletics is 
beamed on the outstanding athlete. 


An hon. member: Professionalism. 


Mr. Martel: Professionalism and even in 
the world of amateur sports. It is for the 
one who excels and the moneys are spent for 
those who excel but for the great masses it’s 
not there, and they are just opting out. 


I suggest to you that if you check with 
your own staff, Mr. Minister, you will find 
most kids once they have reached the age of 
14 or 15 are out of all sports, and we are 
heading for trouble because of it. I heard Mr. 
Secord talking about having athletics as part 
of our culture, but if everything is aimed at 
the outstanding athlete, and that’s the way it 
is now—and there isn’t sufficient for them; 
I'm not saying there is for a moment—then, 
in fact, we are doomed. As we gen them up 
and prepare them for either professional 
career—and I am not saying there is anything 
wrong with a professional career, but I am 
saying that we've got to change rather drastic- 
ally in the immediate future, to change that 
trend, 

For example, I don’t know if we should dio 
it like soccer in Europe maybe, where you 
have different divisional league levels. Maybe 
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in midget hockey you'd have an A league 
where the best teams would compete, and 
then you might have four or five more levels 
of midget hockey, none as good as the one 
above. 


Many athletes, like students in school, don’t 
develop at 12 or 13 but come on stronger as 
they mature a little bit. but they are dead by 
the time they are 14 if they have not made a 
team. I’m really getting disturbed at it be- 
cause I watch my own young lad, my oldest 
boy, and he is going nowhere. He’s got a 
physical problem in one leg, but he enjoys 
the game. But in another three years he is 
finished; there isn’t a team for him to play 
on—and he’s turned 10. 


It bothers me. That’s one of the reasons in 
my school we did not play a heck of a lot 
of track and field because it in itself becomes 
so that only a few participate and the rest 
are observers. If you watch a track and field 
event, 99 per cent of the people at the event, 
even when you have all the schools there, are 
observers. 


If we are going to move to make athletics 
part of our cultural! heritage for the develop- 
ment of the body, and our curriculum for the 
development of the mind and so on, then we 
have got to change something rather dramatic- 
ally. There has to be an absolute new shift 
and it can’t wait; it just can’t wait any longer. 


I don’t know how we do it except maybe 
through extra leagues and so on, but it’s 
getting more desperate all the time. When 
I was 15, 16, 17, there were a lot of midget 
teams; there were juvenile hockey teams that 
you could go to. Outside of two or three 
juvenile teams in northern Ontario, how much 
juvenile hockey is there left? Just none. Well, 
you know, a lot of boys are not ready for 
junior B at 16, but they would be ready for 
juvenile, and there should be some good 
leagues, and we've got to encourage them. 


The same with girls. I just think that we've 
got to start to move, You know, I’ve listened 
lately—and I’m serious about this—about the 
arena we are building in Capreol. We are 
building a second arena for one of the com- 
plaints that I’ve had as a parent is that the 
girls get so little of the ice time that is avail- 
able. How do you become a good figure skater 
with half an hour a week? You know, when 
you have got 150 girls, you just don’t. Our 
community is in the process of sinking itself to 
build a second arena because it realizes that 
those girls are entitled to as much ice time as 
boys are, and so through a winter works 
project we will start another arena this fall. 
But when you go around most major cities, 
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the vast majority of ice time is for hockey and 
the girls are lucky if they get any time at all. 

Ut isn’t just ice sports I am talking about. 
In our high schools, most of the high-school 
budgetary allowance for athletics is for boys’ 
programmes. And it shouldn't be that way, 
because the girls are the ones who have been 
keeping us alive in the winter sports; at least 
they have come closer than the men ever 
have. We've had not only some top figure 
skaters, but our top skiers have been girls, 
right down the line; and it seems to me that— 


Mrs. Campbell: Top swimmers too. 
Mr. Martel: Top swimmers— 
Mr. B. Newman: Top gymnasts, 


Mr. Parrott: And top deputy ministers. 





Mr. Martel: And top deputy ministers, But 
I am concerned about those two areas, Mr. 
Minister, and I hope you turn your staff loose 
on the whole programme of athletics for 
everyone as participants, because the way we 
are going it’s a catastrophe. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, what the 
hon. member says is quite true. Again, if I 
may refer to this national conference on 
recreation, several provinces expressed the 
same views, that not enough is being done at 
the grassroots level and that we seem to tend 
to concentrate on the professionals. 

The old saying is that it sort of trickles 
down, but apparently it doesn’t trickle down. 
That's why we are putting more emphasis on 
various programmes, such as this coaching 
development programme; and there’s no doubt 
that we have to give more leadership and 
more assistance. 

At the same time—again, perhaps I’m being 
a little parochial—in my own next-door com- 


-munity of Kapuskasing they have close to 20 


baseball teams this year. They had about two 
or three a few years ago, and this year they 
will have close to 20. So in some commun- 
ities— 


My. Martel: Yes, but at what level does it 
peak off, though? That’s what bothers me. 
You have a lot of teams in Little League up 
to about the age of 12 or 14, and then it 
just peters out because there is nothing be- 
yond that. I would suspect it’s the same—I 
didn’t hear you, Mr. Martyn. 


Mr. Martyn: I think the record is probably 
better in baseball than in hockey. 


Mr. Martel: Is that right? Well, I am not 
aware of it. But I know in my own area it’s 
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desperate. Time and time again they have 
tried to bring back a juvenile league, but it 
hasn’t succeeded. I just think that something 
has got to move in that area, and coaching is 
part of it. I’ve watched a little town called 
Levack, and for a small town it does very 
well. I believe it was in the last three teams 
from Ontario, competing with Kingston, I 
guess, and someone else. 


Mr. Gilbertson: Sault Ste. Marie. 


Mr. Martel: No, not Sault Ste. Marie; sorry, 
Bernt. 

‘What they have is a coach who coaches all 
the hockey in that town, but he coaches: the 
coaches—and he knows what he wants. At the 
first level of hockey players, all the coaches 
teach perhaps one basic skill and, as they go 
up to the next league, he teaches a couple 
of more skills for his coaches to pass on to 
the players. And so it goes right up the line. 

INo matter who coaches them in the com- 
munity or in what league, the kids are learn- 
ing the same skills at each level. They have 
done extremely well, no matter where they 
have competed, because it’s an ongoing pro- 
cess from year to year. That might do some 
of it, but I think extra leagues are going to 
take care of it if we can start to move to 
encourage it; otherwise, it’s a catastrophe. 

‘How much are the grants going to be, Mr. 
Minister, getting back to the grants for com- 
munity centres? 


Hon, Mr. Brunelle: Well, Mr. Chairman, as 
I indicated, it will definitely be introduced 
during this current Parliament, but it will be 
in the fall session. 


Mr. Martel: But you have been introducing 
that since the last time we met. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The problem with the 
estimates, Mr. Chairman, is that we met in 
November, not more than about six months 
ago— 


Mr. Martel: And you were introducing it 
then. 

I want to look at two other things. First, 
the amount of staff Bob Secord has isn’t 
enough to do the job. And’ he hasn’t put me 
up to it by the way— 


Mrs. Campbell: Give him time and he will. 


Mr. Martel: I think they do an excellent 
job, They just don’t have sufficient staff to do 
the job they are being requested to dio. What 
they do with what they have is absolutely 
superb, but I just think he’s got to have 
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more staff, Mr. Minister. He just can’t go on 
without it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I am in agreement that 
we certainly need more staff in many areas— 


Mr. Martel: There is another thing I want 
to talk about. In fact, ’m going to ask for an 
investigation, Mr. Minister. ’'m going to ask 
for an investigation into amateur boxing in 
this province, because you are going to have 
some kid killed. It is not very long in the 
offing. 

There was a fight this spring in Oakville, 
and a young fighter by the name of Nigel 
Mitchie was knocked out. Two weeks later he 
was up in the eastern finals in Sudbury, and 
I guess he was pounded there too. Now that 
kid could have been killed, I don’t think he 
was even medically checked the second time 
around. He couldn’t have been; no sensible 
club would throw a youngster back into the 
arena after being knocked out two weeks be- 
fore. I don’t think they'd allow it in pro- 
fessional sport. 

In fact, I’m told that your ministry has 
more problems with the amateur boxing asso- 
ciation than they have with the professionals. 
At the eastern finals held in Sudbury, there 
was a young man of 16—a young boy really— 
matched against a fighter from Montreal, 22 
years old. Perhaps they matched them for size 
and weight, but what about skill and experi- 
ence? You don’t put a 16-year-old in against 
a 22-year-old, There is no comparison in terms 
of strength. 


Mr. B. Newman: You match them. You set 
a weight limit— 


Mr. Martel: Sure, I know you set a weight 
limit. That's what I said: they’ll match them 
for size and weight. 


Mr. B. Newman: You've got to blame the 
coach for allowing that. 


Mr. Martel: That is certainly part of it, I 
couldn't agree with you more, Bernie. You 
blame the coach. You blame the clubs—half 
of them are operating without licences. They 
just ignore the Athletic Commission com- 
pletely, and they have fight cards going on 
that have never even been licensed. They 
don’t even have official score cards at these 
matches today. 


Mr. B. Newman: That’s as a result of the 
ministry not looking into the Athletics Control 
Act. Years and years ago I brought up this 
problem; they should have looked into it 
then. We wouldn’t have had this controversy 
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over control of our professional and amateur 
boxers. 


Mr. Martel: I’m saying that although they 
matched these young men, one was knocked 
out and thrown into the arena. Ultimately 
the young man, the kid, was suspended—not 
the club, not the people who had matched 
him up, but the 16-year-old. 


Mrs. Campbell: How long was he sus- 
pended? 


Mr. Martel: For 90 days, I guess. But it 
should have been the bloody coach and it 
should have been the boxing promoter in 
that area who allows that sort of thing go on. 
He should have been suspended and _ so 
should the management of the club for throw- 
ing a youngster who had been knocked out 
two weeks before back into an arena. 


Imagine, a boy of 16 matched against a 
22-year-old. I don’t care how you cut it, 
the average 16-year-old is not as strong. He 
might be the same size in weight, but he 
hasn’t got the strength of a 22-year-old, nor 
has he got the boxing background. 


I'm told that in the event that occurred in 
Sudbury, there was one young lad who had 
three weeks of boxing. They were trying to 
throw him in the ring, and they went to his 
father and said, “If you don’t put him in the 
ring, we'll suspend your son.” The father said, 
“Fine, you suspend mv son because he’s not 
going in there with three weeks of experi- 
ence. 


They are totally ignoring Merv McKenzie. — 
In fact, I wrote to the Ontario Boxing Associ- 
ation, whatever they call themselves—the guy's 
off in Kitchener, and he didn’t even acknowl- 
edge my correspondence. They just flagrantly 
ignore it. And the way the Canadian Amateur 
Boxing Association and the Ontario Boxing 
Association go at each other, you'd think they 
were combatants. There’s just no sense of— 
you can call it sport; I have mixed feelings 
about it. 


It’s a hodge-podge, a mess, Mr. Minister. 
Your staff, your athletic commissioner must 
have full control. There must be prover box- 
ing cards, there must be proper matching and 
there must be some supervisory staff to get 
around this province so that we can be sure 
that’s going on. You don’t have anybody who 
can go. You've got one man, Mr. McKenzie; 
how can he cover it? How can he start to 
cover the province? If you don’t do some- 
thing, you're going to have some kid killed. 
I'm not saying you personally but that’s what’s 
going to happen in the province when a 16- 
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year-old who's been knocked out can be 
thrown into a boxing ring two weeks later. 


I’m not sure if youre aware of that but 
I think there’s got to be a major investigation 
into the whole of boxing in Ontario. It must 
come under your purview; you must lay the 
law down. And if they don't like it, do you 
know what they can do? They can go and 
paddle their canoe. That’s the way I feel 
about them and I think that’s the way the 
ministry has to feel about them. I hope we 
hear from the minister in as strong a lan- 
guage as possible tonight because I don't 
want us to have some 15-year-old who gets 
not only punch drunk but who gets wiped 
out, if I can use that term. I appeal to you 
in the most urgent manner. I kid you not 
about this scene; it’s a mess. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, I cer- 
tainly will look into it. I wasn’t aware of any 
problems with reference to boxing. I'll look 
into this specific case in which you say this 
16-year-old lad was in a bout two weeks 
later. 


Mr. Martel: There were two of them. One 
was in a bout in Oakville and he got knocked 
out; and he was in the eastern finals in Sud- 
bury two weeks later. There was also a 
second match at Sudbury of a 16-year-old 
against a 22-year-old from Montreal; a Sud- 
bury boy against a 22-year-old man from 
Montreal. That’s going on all the time, these 
mismatches. 


There are some who are trying very hard. 
I don’t want to paint them all bad. In one 
of the boxing clubs in the Sudbury area— 
Leo Bertuzzis group—simply because the guy 
himself took an awful lacing at one time, he 
watches very carefully that there’s no mis- 
matching in size and experience and he’s very 
careful about it. He’s very good with the 
boys. 


Right across this province, whether they are 
on cards appearing in North Bay or in Sault 
Ste. Marie, half the time they don’t even 
bother going to your athletic commissioner to 
obtain a licence. They just run the match 
without a licence. Where do they get the 
authority to do thisP Half of them, I’m told, 
don’t even have proper accounting procedures 
of what’s going on. 


Mr. Haggerty: You mean there’s no control 


at all of promoters of this type? There must 
be. 


Mr. Martel: Maybe Mr. Secord could an- 
swer; I see he’s anxious to answer that, with 
the minister’s indulgence. 
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Mr. Secord: On the specific cases? 


Mr. Martel: No, just on the whole boxing 
setup in Ontario as you see it right now. 


Mr. Secord: As you've indicated, the great- 
est fight in the land is between the CABA 
Ontario and the OABA. Last Thursday night 
we had a meeting of the executives of both 
groups at which certain proposals for what 
might be called a common ground position 
were put forth. There was just no common 
ground on which to stand. The decision was 
then reached that a committee would be es- 
tablished to look at the rule variance between 
the CABA Ontario, which is the national body 
affiliated with the international body, and 
the OABA which is the group of fight pro- 


moters in the province. 


I am optimistic that some of the rule prob- 
lems—that is, pro-am cards, the use of pro- 
fessionals in corners, that kind of thing—can 
be reconciled. 


The issue which you raise of mismatching, 
of Jack of taking out of a licence, of putting 
kids into the ring before theyre ready and, 
in fact, before either the Ontario rules or the 
international rules permit it, is something that 
requires investigation. I'm certain the minister, 
having had this drawn to his attention, will 
certainly indicate to me that he wishes this 
investigation to take place. 


Mr. Jessiman: Do we not have a commis- 
sioner of boxing? 


Mr. Martel: We have a commissioner, but 
he’s one man. 


Mr. B. Newman: This was brought to the 
ministry's attention back in 1970; [ve got a 
letter from Magistrate M. E. Ferguson from 
Vancouver. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Not to my attention. 


Mr. B. Newman: The Canadian Amateur 
Sports Federation brought it to the attention 
of your government and no action was taken 
then. I have brought it to your attention al- 
most every year. You have had the contro- 
versy of Jerry Shears in Montreal against your 
own Merv McKenzie here in Ontario. If not 
to you, it has been brought to the attention 
of your government. Nothing has been done 
on the thing. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, I am 
aware of the controversy between the Cana- 
dian Amateur Boxing Association and the 
Ontario one. I am well aware of that, but I 
wasn’t aware of the matters that Mr. Martel 
has raised, and we certainly will look into 
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them. We must make boxing as safe a sport 
as possible. 


Mr. Martel: That is all I ask, before some 
kid gets maimed or killed. I think it’s im- 
perative that these people who are promoting 
fights have to go through your athletic com- 
missioner, or whoever you put in charge, for 
every thing, and they must live up to the 
letter of the law or they are not going to 
promote fights in this province. 


Mr. Secord: Mr. Chairman, I can agree 
with everything the member otal I think it 
should be pointed out, however, that the 
letter from Judge Ferguson, to. which Mr. 
Newman refers, announced the establishment 
of the Canadian Amateur Boxing Association. 
It was stated subsequently that that was the 
only recognized boxing authority in Canada, 
had jurisdiction over all boxing in Canad 
and it was only through that route that Cana- 
dian boxers could go to international events 
such as the Canada Games, the Olympics and 
the Pan-Am. This is the very group, Mr. 
Chairman, that is permitting the things that 
Mr. Martel indicates to happen. The On- 
tario Amateur Boxing Association exercises 
much greater control over the kind of issues 
you raise. 


Mr. Martel: I am just hopeful. I am sure 
the minister will have you look into it, but I 
think it imperative before someone is injured. 


Mr. Chairman: Mrs. Campbell. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, just a word 
or two. Last year I took the very elementary 
position that I’d like to see some parity in the 
grants for women and it was acknowledged 
that this ministry was interested in correcting 
the imbalance which was obvious at that 
time. I haven’t heard that anything has been 
done. But I was interested that Mr. Secord 
developed something that I feel it’s important 
to look at, and that is, the social. implications 
of sport, the philosophy, if you lise of team 
play. 

It’s interesting that your a has this 
branch, which is the women’s services, and 
for a moment I would just like to look at the 
matter of the development of women in the 
team sports as they relate to their opportuni- 
ties later in other fields of endeavour. I firm- 
ly believe that a great deal of the emphasis 
in the development of the male for all things 
in life has been via the sport route, and par- 
ticularly the team. sport route, and the fact 
that they are engaged in this sort of occupa- 
tion from an early age. 
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Something has happened in our sports, that 
the provision of any kind of recreation for 
girls and for women has tended into the kind 
of thing which develops the individual skill 
rather than the team skill. Some recreation 
people, particularly in the city of Toronto, 
will tell you that girls don’t want to be in- 
volved in team play. I just don’t believe it. 


I wonder why, if you have this grant to 
municipalities, if you have a concern about 
giving equal opportunities to girls, why 
wouldn’t there be a grant, for instance, to 
those municipalities who wish to try to de- 
velop the team sports for girls. There is ab- 
solutely no reason why they shouldn’t if they 
wish to play hockey, why they shouldn’t if 
they wish to play lacrosse, why they shouldn’t 
if they wish to play basketball, whichever 
rules they wanted to play, and why, if they 
wished, they shouldn’t play softball. 


It may be that part of the new look in our 
living does tend to detract from team sports 
for girls. But if you are going to develop 
equality in living, it seems to me you have 
to have that same equal opportunity in the 
sports world. I couldn’t agree more with Mr. 
Martel on the matter of the provision of sports 
for young people. 

My own son was born with both arms 
paralyzed and when he got along to the end 
of his public school days, we found that he 
had to go to a private school simply be- 
cause it was the only place where he could 
participate in team play in football, although 
he was not one of the outstanding players. If 
he had been in any other place, he wouldn’t 
have had that opportunity, and it was con- 
sidered medically imperative that he have it. 
So, it was drawn to my attention then and it 
has been an ongoing concern ever since. 


I think in these areas we are really paying 
lip service if Mr. Secord has this philosophy. 
I’m sure the philosophy is not just for boys, 
in the team play, and yet nowhere that I 
am familiar with are you really developing 
the team sports for girls. Certainly, Toronto 
never heard of them. They used to play soft- 
ball. They haven’t the coaches. They haven’t 
the training. And they tend to believe that 
it’s a sheer waste of time, since all of the 
limited facilities available, even in a city 
like Toronto, should be and must be for boys. 

I therefore am appealing to this ministry 
on two grounds—one, IJ think in the practical 
terms that if people are taxpayers and all 
they have are daughters, they ought at least 
to have the same facilities available or the 
same amount of facilities available for their 
daughters as other people do for their sons. 


But, far more importantly than that is the 
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development in the girl of the whole attitude 
to the team play which I think has been 
important to people my age, and somewhat 
younger, but which has seemed to disappear. 
I don’t want Mr. Secord to come back here 
again and talk about the philosophy of the 
social significance unless he has done some- 
thing pretty positive or been permitted to do 
something pretty positive about the girls. 


I would like also to have some idea about 
the matter of grants to municipalities. I raised 
it about Toronto last year. And I’m not 
talking about the community centre because 
that has never been anything meaningful in 
Toronto. But I'm talking about grants for 
municipal programmes. 

Last year, it seemed to be a matter here 
that you could give some grants to the recre- 
ational programme of Toronto if it related to 
senior citizens. I must say I wrote immedi- 
ately to Mr. John Sewell, who was then the 
chairman of the parks and recreation com- 
mittee. I never heard from him, and I don’t 
know whether you did or not, to investigate 
this opportunity. 


I must say that for the most part when I 
was with the city, the only thing you did for 
us was to mess up our budget by suddenly 
in the middle of June, or long after our 
budget was passed, bringing in mandatory 
additional lifeguards or something so that we 
had to find $90,000 quickly because you 
hadn’t told us you were thinking about doing 
it. This is the usual help I experienced and 
I'd like to know how that has changed. 


I would also like to know if, in this area— 
since mention has been made and I hadn't 
realized that this was an area where we 
could discuss the broader sense of recreation, 
except in the senior citizen field—I’d like to 
know what, if anything, has been given by 
way of grants to the Inner City Angels and 
their recreational programmes and the Smile 
Company and their programmes? Has any- 
thing been given to either one of them from 
this ministry under recreation? It’s not sports 
or physical fitness, but it definitely is recre- 
ation, 


Mr. Martel: Yes, I put on the record how 
many performances they performed last year 
in some 530 schools and senior citizen homes. 


Mrs. Campbell: They are tremendous. 


Mr. Martyn: The Inner City Angels, I' be- 
lieve, came to two or three ministries, including 
ours, of which we funded a group last year. I 
believe they are to be funded by the Arts 
Council this year. I know they also went to 
the Ministry of Education, 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s what people do. 
They go to every ministry: on earth hoping 
that one of them will come down on their 
side—that is, on the side of the angels in this 
case. 


Mr. Secord: We did last year, for a signifi- 


cant amount. 


Mrs. Campbell: That is what I understood. 
But you are not doing it this year? 


Mr. Secord: We decided to opt for the 
Arts Council route. 


Mrs. Campbell: Okay. What about Smile 
Company? 


Mr. Martyn: We will have to look into that, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mrs. Campbell: I think, Mr. Chairman, that 
is all I have to say. I would like very much 
to have some comment on what I have sug- 
gested, and may I say that my understanding 
is, and I am quite convinced, that the reason 
that this ministry has a deputy who is female 
is because she did engage in team sports. Is 
that not so? 


Miss D. Crittenden (Deputy Minister): I 
don’t know. Yes I did. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Stokes. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Just a couple of brief 
words, Mr. Chairman. We are entirely in 
agreement with what Mrs, Campbell has said 
about having more girls participate in recrea- 
tional activities, Again, at the conference this 
was brought out. This was part of the second 
resolution, that we consider providing in- 
creased participation for women in recrea- 
tional activities. I am told that most of our 
grants are given to municipalities and muni- 
cipalities, in turn, support mainly teams, like 
hockey teams and— 


Mrs. Campbell: And for males. 
Hon. Mr. Brunelle: For males, 


Mrs. Campbell: Then why do you give 
those grants unless you make it clear that 
you have a policy? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We give the grants, 
Mrs. Campbell, and I think you will agree, to 
municipalities. Maybe we could try and en- 
courage them to have more—we are in favour, 
but just how one can do this ’'m not sure— 
to have more young girls participate in sports. 
Maybe it is an area where we should be 
giving more leadership. For instance, you 
may be aware that the Women in Sport or- 
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ganization is meeting in Waterloo this com- 
ing weekend, at the Western University, to 
discuss some of these very questions. Again, 
it is one that we certainly wish to encourage, 
but it is really left to local discretion. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I buy local 
autonomy, but surely there is a difference be- 
tween saying that you are giving grants un- 
conditionally and that you will not give grants 
which are leading to discriminatory practices. 
There is quite a difference in the approach. 
You know, I get to the point, Mr. Chairman, 
and this is only my second experience with 
these estimates, but I almost wish the minis- 
ter wouldn’t agree with me because I think I 
have more hope of winning if he said no, than 
if he continues to agree with me. He agreed 
with me last year and I haven't seen any real 
changes resulting since. 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, may I go 
om record in pointing out that the director of 
women’s services is also quite a sportsminded 
person and I think if you could leave it to the 
ministry we would have her look into this 
with Mr. Secord and! see if we can in fact do 
something to cover this area. We are very 
enthusiastic, both of us, about sports, 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I am trying to think, if 
we could obtain suggestions and I hesitate to 
mention a special task force— 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh Christmas! There are a 
few things you can do now on the basis of 
the information available— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Okay, no task force. 


Mrs. Campbell: —but may I ask, Mr. Chair- 
man, how many women are with this branch 
of the ministry in this echelon? I mean, how 
far down do you have to get before you 
strike a woman? 


Hon. Mr. 
recreation— 


Mrs. Campbell: I knew that as soon as I 


Said Ip— 


Brunelle: In the sports and 


Mr. Secord: Well as you know, Mrs. Camp- 
bell, our branch is not really structured on 
hierarchy, but if you looked at it that way, 
I think the second step. But you are aware, 
I believe, that there are now increasing num-~ 
bers of sport-governing bodies that we do 
fund that are making thrusts toward women. 
The Ontario Soccer Association, for example, 
is now developing a women’s affiliate to the 
Toronto and district association which will 
have that. Field hockey, of course, is— 
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Mrs. Campbell: What about lacrosse? 


Mr. Secord: Amazingly enough, there are 
a few municipalities which have offered that 
programme to girls and got enough to make 
two teams. I can think of three or four that 
have. 

Mr. Brunelle mentioned the seminar on 
women in sport in Waterloo and you might 
be interested to know that on Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday 21 different sports, all for 
women, with no male competitor, are being 
held in Waterloo county for western Ontario. 
We expect that this, with our help, will be 
an annual event and extended to other places 
as well. 

I want to make one further comment, if I 
might, Mr. Chairman. That is that when you 
look at the expenditures made by municipali- 
ties on sport, you will find that the vast 
majority of their municipal tax funds for 
recreation are spent on highly organized pre- 
adolescent sports activities for boys. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s right. That’s what I 
said. 


Mr. Secord: And as Mr. Martel indicated, 
what we really need is not only new money, 
but a real attitude change about the place of 
sports in our culture. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, that was 
precisely the point. If you were funding 
municipalities, I did not feel that you should 
say that you wanted to make the grants con- 
ditional, but at least you should point out to 
them that you do not propose funding for 
municipalities that carry out discriminatory 
practices. 

And could Mr. Secord tell me whether he 
agrees with the philosophy of the importance 
of team play in developing citizenship, 
whether it be for male or for female? 


Mr. Secord: I believe in playing with wo- 
men any time I can. 


Interjections by hon. members. 


Mrs. Campbell: As a team I am sure you 
would go over well. Let’s get down to what 
I was talking about. 


Mr. Secord: I agree with you 100 per cent. 


Mr. Stokes: That is all those thrusts he 
has been talking about. 


Mr. Secord: I think there must be more 
opportunities. I think there has to be better 
leadership. 

However, I do feel that while girls are 
certainly entitled to play any sport they want, 
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there may be sports which are unique for 
them and changes in some of the rules may 
be required. 


For example, take lacrosse, because you 
mentioned this last year. There are certain 
rule changes that really have to be made 
before you permit them to play lacrosse. 


Mrs. Campbell: They are already in exis- 
tence. If you check the schools that are play- 
ing—and [I have to say again they are private 
schools—they have special rules under which 
girls play and I played lacrosse under those 


rules— 
Mr. Secord: That's right. 


Mrs. Campbell: —and it’s still a great game 
for girls, even if there are some things they 
can’t do, and shouldn't do, in lacrosse! 


Mr. Secord: Then maybe, Mrs, Campbell, 
you and I hadi better convince the girls to 
play, because as I indicated) they normally 
associate with specific sports, as you know— 
field hockey, gymnastics, track and field, and 
so on—and when the opportunity has been 
made available, there has been very little 
response. 

For example, you referred earlier to parti- 
cipation by girls in hockey. There are fewer 
than 100 girls’ hockey teams in community 
recreational programmes, Now if you change 
the rules a little bit—for example, ringette, to 
which I referred last year—you find there are 
over 400 teams. 


I can draw one conclusion from that and 
that is that ringette is more palatable and 
more enjoyable to the girls than hockey, be- 
cause they have had the opportunity to play 
both and four times as many have opted’ for 
ringette. And you can only draw certain con- 
clusions from statistics. 


Mrs. Campbell: I know nothing about 
ringette, Mr. Chairman, but I do know about 
hockey. I don’t know what encouragement 
there has been in southern Ontario, but I 
know of no encouragement in Toronto for 
girls to play hockey or lacrosse—again, other 
than at private schools. 

I don't think it is a matter of getting the 
girls together. It is getting the coaches, the 
people who have the enthusiasm, which has to 
come first. But where girls are trained to play 
hockey or lacrosse, they have been popular 
sports and I don’t think that is just because 
there were private school sports. It is: because 
they were the only places that allowed the 
kind of discipline of team sport which I think 
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is important and the only one which de- 
veloped it for girls. 

So I hope I don’t come back one more 
time to discuss it. I hope you will send me 
a memorandum showing you have corrected 
the imbalance which you acknowledge, show- 
ing me the team sports for girls that you are 
developing andi giving me the full breakdown 
of what you give to the city of Toronto in 
the way of assistance. And I am not talking 
in that vote for grants for community centres 
because, as I say, they have never been mean- 
ingful in our city. 


Mr. Martel: Isn’t it as though people pre- 
determine that girls shouldn’t be involved in 
hockey? 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s right. That’s right. 


Mr. Martel: Girls are supposed to go into 
nursing and boys are supposed’ to go here. 
That is the same thing in athletics scholar- 
ships. 


Miss Crittenden: Stereotyped. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s right. Stereotyping 
all the way. 


Mr. Martel: Right. Stereotyping, that is the 
word I am groping for, And we do that. We 
stereotype— 


Mrs. Campbell: You say all girls are like 
this, All girls don’t like hockey, They want to 
do fancy skating. Some do, obviously. All boys 
don’t like to play hockey, but you haven’t 
accepted that either. Some like to skate. They 
are as just as disadvantaged as the girls, be- 
cause if you don’t play hockey as a boy, you 
don’t have ice time either. 

It is ridiculous. Surely if we want to de- 
velop fitness in sports we ought to mean it. 
And that ought to be for all of our children. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Stokes, you wanted to 
say a few words. 


Mr. Stokes: Yes. I wanted to get into some 
of the thrust and emphasis that Mr. Secord 
is talking about. I attended a recreational 
directors’ meeting in the northwest last fall. 
At the meeting, they asked each community 
representative to give a breakdown as to what 
was going on. I want to give you two of them 
—and these are organized municipalities. 

The first one is Beardmore. They say: 


At this time recreation in Beardmore is at 
a very low point. Our board is also very 
new, with new members. I think our big 
problem is lack of communication. Infor- 
mation coming to Beardmore about events 
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never reaches the committee. We are too 
small to hold any big clinic, so we would 
have to look to Geraldton to hold it. Our 
minor hockey programme has only two 
teams and they get tired of playing each 
other and shovelling snow from the rink. 
Our summer programme consists of play- 
grounds and swimming. 


The other one is from Dorion: 


Dorion has 530 people who are scattered 
over 40 miles of road. This is where we 
have a problem, trying to get people to- 
gether. Also, if some clinic or workshop is 
on somewhere, we never hear about it. 
Our total requisition budget is $1,000. That 
is less than $2 per capita. For hockey, we 
hire a bus to travel to Red Rock. Our 
summer programmes are arts and crafts, 
playgrounds, swimming and the Dorion fall 
fair. Films were tried in the hall, but had 
to stop because of the acoustics. We pay 
rent to the school to use the classrooms, 
so at present we are doing the best possible. 


Those are organized communities. Let’s look 
at the unorganized community from a letter 
I got just today: 

As you appear to be very concerned 
about the unorganized communities, I 
would appreciate very much your support 
in respect of the attached request directed 
to the Ministry of Community and Social 
Services. 


Here is their letter addressed to your minis- 
try: 
Dear Sir: 


The Kam Community Centre at Kami- 
nistikwia has sought the help of the above 
council in their endeavour to obtain some 
financial assistance for the re-roofing, 
general renovation, and possible extension 
of the community hall. This hall was built 
and has been maintained for many years 
entirely by the residents of the area and 
would appear to be ineligible for com- 
munity centres ACT grant. The hall be- 
longs to the club and the only people who 
may apply for a grant are municipalities (if 
the area is unorganized, Indian bands and 


school boards). 


In order to become eligible for a grant, 
the club would be required to hand over 
ownership to the school board, and _ this 
they are not prepared to do. They would, 
however, accept the board as administra- 
tors of any money made available. 


The club has already offered the hall 
for school use free of charge, and the local 
school holds certain physical education 
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activities there. I feel, therefore, that an 
application for a grant to cover the afore- 
mentioned work should be given favour- 
able consideration. Surely, after all of these 
years of independent action, a little help 
would not be out of place. I might add, it 
is with some misgivings that the members 
of the club are seeking a grant. But the 
roof of the hall is in very bad condition. 
At the present rate of interest on bank 
loans the task of repaying such a loan has 
become quite formidable. Estimates are 
being sought, and if a favourable reply is 
received to this letter an official applica- 
tion will be completed, detailing what will 
be involved. 


It is signed by a Mrs. M. Bennett, secretary 
of the Dawson Trail rural council. She lives 
in Thunder Bay North. 


I have two other letters here from Mr. 
Bakker and Mr. Martyn, saying essentially the 
same thing. Unless small groups in unor- 
ganized territories are prepared—some are 
Women’s Institutes, who own a hall and don’t 
have the wherewithal to do any repairs or 
even for the operating costs to keep the 
facility open. On every occasion that they've 
made application, they have been told quite 
bluntly that they will have to turn the facility 
over to the school board. 


My colleague from Fort William can tell 
you of the concerted effort put on by the 
Lakehead school board to phase out schools 
in the outlying areas and then to sell the 
facilities to various and diverse groups— 


Mr. Haggerty: It happens in southem On- 
tario too. 


Mr. Stokes: —or the biggest buck possible, 
leaving these poor people in unorganized 
communities without a facility for an occa- 
sional dance or to hold a meeting. 


You have said you are going to bring in 
a new Act, and this has been said ever since 
I've been down here. But if all you are 
going to do is change the dollar value and 
leave the criteria as is, it wont matter a 
damn if you give them $1 million; they won't 
qualify. 

You are going to have to change the em- 
phasis and say, “We are going to design a 
programme to meet the needs of people.” 
Don't sit down here in isolation and _ say, 
“Okay, let’s manipulate a few figures;, then 
well go out into the field and try to find 
somebody to fit the programme.” That’s not 
the way to do it. 

You have to get out and listen to all of 
these things. Your executive director, Mr. 
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Bakker, knows the problem; I’ve been writing 
to him ad nauseam about these problems in 
unorganized communities. Unless you are de- 
termined and there is a commitment to find 
out the needs of people in this province of 
opportunity, and until you design a_pro- 
gramme that will meet those needs, you can 
change all of the figures you want. Whether 
it’s 25 per cent, 50 per cent or 75 per cent, 
they just won't qualify. 

Many of these people need some kind of 
recreation, some kind of diversion from the 
humdrum lives they live, working in a rural 
farm community or in the pulpwood industry. 
Their children are sometimes bused 20, 30 or 
40 miles to school, and they leave all the 
recreational facilities behind in the city of 
Thunder Bay. When they go back to the farm 
community or the rural community, they 
wonder what to do with themselves. 


I just don’t think that anything you do by 
way of the Community Centres Act is going 
to be meaningful unless you find out what 
the needs are in those small communities and 
then undertake to do something about it. 


‘Incidentally, let’s assume that you are going 
to do what you say and bring the Community 
Centres Act into the 20th century, Let me tell 
you another problem that you are going to 
have to resolve one way or another. This is 
in a letter that was sent to you, Mr. Minister, 
on June 6, from Marathon. It says: 


Dear Sir: 


Reference is made to the above-noted 
subject as it affects the northwest Ontario 
ioffice. 


The above-noted subject is sports and recrea- 
tion bureau staffing. 


The problem of insufficient staff in north- 
western Ontario was discussed’ at our re- 
icent recreation commission meeting. It was 
brought to our attention that out of a 
complement of five recreational field staff 
officers, there has been only four employed 
and a vacant position has existed for ap- 
proximately one year, Further, it is our 
understanding that one of the present staff 
has gone on three months’ leave of absence. 
When checking this matter out we were 
informed that a replacement staff had been 
hired, but we find that this is only for 20 
hours a week. 


As you no doubt realize northwestern 
Ontario is a large area for such a small 
staff to cover adequately and we are con- 
cerned with the degree of service that the 
communities, especially the non-director 
communities, may expect to receive from 
an office that is short-staffed. 
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‘It is our contention that the staff of the 
recreation bureau in northwestern Ontario 
should be brought to full complement at 
the earliest date possible. 

(Any assistance you can be in this matter 
would be appreciated, and we look forward 
to a favourable reply in the near future. 


Now I’ve had some discussions with Mr. 
Secord and with Mr. Wittenberg about the 
shortage of staff, and I was told that it was 
going to be brought up to full complement 
on a full-time basis. 


The person who wrote this letter, a chap 
by the name of Pat Allen, chairman of the 
Marathon Recreation Commission, wrote me 
on—well, he wrote to the minister on June 6 
and sent me a copy of it. It’s his impression 
that you haven’t brought it up to full com- 
plement and there is no evidence you are 
going to do that. I wonder what is the 
degree of commitment, particularly to unor- 
ganized communities and organized communi- 
ties which don’t have a recreation director or 
any infrastructure in order to provide a well- 
rounded recreational experience for those 


kids. Where do you go from here? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, with 
reference to the Community Centres Act, 
there will be special provision for unorgan- 
ized areas and again there will be community 
involvement. A group of community citizens 
will form a non-profit organization and they 
can apply and they'll be considered the same 
as a municipal council in an _ organized 
municipality. 


Mr. Martel: Surely you could insist, Mr. 
Minister, that when a school becomes vacant, 
in view of the fact that the province has 
contributed largely to the payment for that 
school, the school’s first priority is to the 
community in which it is located. My own 
school boards, both the public school and 
the Sudbury Separate Board of Education, 
have been excellent in my area. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: In my area all the 
vacant schools are being utilized for various 
projects—schools for retarded children, some 
are used as halfway houses. There is no 
problem. 


Mr. Martel: I have those, too. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I wasn’t aware you 
had a problem in your area because in my 
area schools are made available— 


Mr. Jessiman: We have a dandy. 
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Mr. Stokes: They are trying to sell them 
out from under the people who have paid 
for them for the last 40 years. 


Mr. Jessiman: We have turned that about, 
Jack. 


Mr. Stokes: Here’s a letter I got from the 
Minister of Education (Mr. Wells) on March 
2; 


I have your letter of Feb. 19, 1974, 
regarding the disposition of surplus school 
buildings of my school boards. As you 
undoubtedly are aware, grants-in-aid from 
the province are currently payable in the 
main to municipal councils or boards of 
school trustees. As a result, the benefits 
of some provincially-sponsored programmes 
have not been available to people who 
reside in unorganized territory and beyond 
the boundaries of school jurisdictions. In 
order to assist, it is understood that at 
least some school boards are willing to 
establish recreation committees in the 
unorganized areas within their jurisdiction. 
Further, officials of this ministry will meet 
with officials of the Ministry of Treasury, 
Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs 
and Community and Social Services in an 
effort to arrive at a solution to this prob- 
lem. I trust you will find this information 


helpful. 
And you are surprised to hear about that? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I am surprised you are 
having troubles because in my area practi- 
cally all the vacant schools are being used 
for community purposes. They come under 
the Ministry of Education but all we do is 
write to the local school board and say there 
is a use for this school by a community group 
and the school is made available, usually for 
a nominal fee of $1. 


Mr. Martel: Do you know what I saw done 
this past year? 


Mr. Gilbertson: In my area, too. 
Mr. Morningstar: My area, too. 


Mr. Martel: I saw an eight-room school 
with a gymnasium which wasn’t more than— 


Mrs. Campbell: I think the members should 
keep quiet. It’s getting worse all the time. In 
my area it doesn’t happen. 


Mr. Martel: If I could address myself to 


the minister. 
Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 


Mr. Martel: I watched a school in a small 
community called St. Charles—an eight-room 
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school, with a gymnasium, plus at least 
another four rooms—torn down completely. 
All the material was taken out of that school 
by another community which put most of the 
material, the electrical equipment and every- 
thing, in the arena in the community 10 
miles away. The destruction of that school, 
Mr. Minister, in my opinion, was a catastro- 
phe. It was worth $750,000 at least and it 
was torn down. It was an absolute disgrace. 
I begged that council— 


Mr. Haggerty: A loss to the whole com- 
munity. 


Mr. Martel: —to buy it from the school 
board for a song to establish a community 
centre in it. They were going to but the new 
council turfed it out. But we allowed it to 
be destroyed and it just blew my mind to 
watch that. They could have added to that 
and made the back portion, the community 
centre, into the front of an arena and they 
would have just had to put down a structure 
for the ice surface. They could’ve had a clinic 
in there; they could’ve had a—we are watch- 
ing schools being demolished all over this 
province. I think you should look into it, I 
really do. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, with 
reference to Mr. Stokes’ reference to the 
vacancies for recreation consultants, I am 
told we have advertised. There have been 
advertisements but we are having problems 
finding competent people to meet the require- 
ments. But we certainly will be filling these 
vacancies. It is our intention to fill all vacan- 
ies. There is a need for recreational consul- 
tants. It is not our intention to leave them 
vacant. 


Mr. Stokes: In that connection, somebody 
within your ministry asked me to recom- 
mend someone whom I thought had this kind 
of aptitude and this kind of ability. And I 
did so. He didn’t get the job. I didn’t suggest 
somebody; they came and asked me to sug- 
gest somebody. 


Mrs. Campbell: Did you tell them he was 
a good Tory? 


Mr. Martel: He was probably a Liberal. 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh dear, that would be 
as bad as being an NDPer. 


Mr. Stokes: I didn’t ask him and it didn’t 
concern me. I just knew that the young lad 
had the ability to do the job that was ex- 
pected of him and I recommended him and 
he didn’t get the job. Maybe I did him a 


disservice. 
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Mr. Haggerty: Stimulating approach. 
Mrs. Campbell: You probably did. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, it is 
our intention, as 1 indicated, to fill these 
vacant positions. I agree with the member 
that, especially with unorganized areas and 
small communities and also with the native 
people, we just have to provide more recre- 
ational facilities— 


Mr. Stokes: Well, can we have your as- 
surance here and now, before you bring in 
a Community Centres Act in its amended 
form, that it will be there so that we don’t 
have to go through this hassle year after 
year and fight in the Legislature there to 
see that this gets done? When you bring 
in your legislation will it provide for assist- 
ance, meaningful assistance, to unorganized 
communities? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Definitely. This is one 
of the main provisions of the revised Act. 


Mr. Chairman: ‘Mr. Haggerty. 


Mr. Stokes: Pardon me, just’ one more 
thing, Ray. 

In looking over all of these grants that you 
have made available that were alluded to at 
an earlier time in a different place, I noticed 
one in here, and perhaps you can tell me 
why. There is one here for the Savant Lake 
recreation committee and I guess it was an 
operating grant for playground leaders. “The 
purpose of this project is to expand small 
existing recreation facilities and to create 
student employment.” It created two jobs. 
And opposite the item is “the Hon. Leo 
Bernier.” What would be the reason in asso- 
ciating him with a grant for a recreation 
facility or a recreation programme in my 
riding? 


Mrs. Campbell: He needs recreation. 
Mr. Stokes: It came from your ministry. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Could you give us the 
date of that? 


Mr. Stokes: There is no date on it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well, have you an 
idea when the grant was made? 


Mr. Stokes: It is for the summer of 1973. 


Mr. Martyn: Is that an Indian community 
grant? 


Mr. Stokes: No, it wasn’t. It was the 
Savant Lake recreation committee. 
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And here is another one: “Summer recre- 
ation programme at Big Trout Lake. The 
project co-sponsor was the Big Trout Lake 
band. The purpose of this programme is to 
provide a continuous summer programme of 
recreation through which employees, school 
age and pre-school children, will get a five 
day a week programme of outdoor and indoor 
sports, games, crafts, etc.” The total cost was 
to be $8,000. The branch cost was to be 
$2,304. It was cancelled. And Mr. Bernier’s 
name is beside that. Big Trout Lake is also 
in my riding. Could you tell me why that 
was cancelled? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well, we could find 
out the reason why it was cancelled. 


Mr. Martel: Could you tell me why leaping 
Leo gets to make all these— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well, he’s the Minister 
of Natural Resources and he travels consider- 
ably in that area. 


Mr. Martel: My colleague travels consider- 
ably up there too. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, well all he has 
to do, anytime that ‘Mr. Stokes wants to— 


Mr. Martel: He doesn’t want to. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —is just get in touch 
with us. 


Mr. Martel: Did the minister get in touch 
with you? 


Mr. Stokes: That is not my job, to be 
going around handing out cheques. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well, what we are 
saying— 


Mr. Martel: That is your job. 


Mr. Stokes: But it is not his business and 
it is none of your business, Mr. Minister, to 
be going around creating the illusion that 
I am not working on behalf of my con- 
stituents. I'm telling you, Leo Bernier didn't 
know anything about that grant until you 
brought it to his attention. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I certainly did not 
bring it to his attention. 


Mr. Stokes: You didn’t fool the people in 
Savant Lake and you didn’t fool the people 
in Big Trout Lake, because they know who 
their elected member is, and I just think you 
are doing a disservice to the political process 
to be handling grants in that fashion. 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like’ to set the record straight. I have mever 
approached Mr. Bernier to make a grant in 
your riding. 


Mr. Martel: Well, somebody did. Who did 
then? 


Mr. Stokes: Do you want to see these? 


Mr. Martel: Who did? You mean there 
were 14 made in your riding? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Do you see my name 
there, that I handed out the cheques for Mr. 
Bernier? 


Mr. Stokes: No. 


Mr. Martel: Could I ask the minister a 
question? Who in God’s name did that, then? 
That’s all I want to know, who did it? 


Mr. Gilbertson: Somebody has got to give 
out the cheques. 


Mr. Martel: They go out by mail anyway, 
just under Leo Bernier. Somebody deter- 
mined that. I don’t want to belabour it, I 
couldn’t care less if you sent the whole Tory 
cabinet to my riding to make a damned 
presentation— 


Mr. Gilbertson: It may have been when the 
mail strike was on. 


Mr. Martel: You're not fooling anybody. 
But it’s chicanery of the cheapest type. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Did Mr. Bernier make 
that presentation? 


Mr. Stokes: I don’t know. But why does 
his name appear? There are several. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I don’t know. 


Mr. Stokes: Well, it was done by some- 
body in your ministry. That’s where it came 
from. 


Mrs. Campbell: It goes on all the time. 
Somebody must do it automatically. If it’s 
not your practice, don’t you think you should 
stop it? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, to Mrs. 
Campbell. What I said in the Legislature I 
will repeat here, that any member who gets 
in touch with me or with my office, we co- 
operate with them. 


Mr. Stokes: Are you suggesting, Mr. Min- 
ister, that that’s what Mr. Bernier must have 
done? 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I said earlier Mr. 
Bernier never approached me. I’m not aware 
of any cheque going to Mr. Bernier. 


Mr. M. Hamilton (Renfrew North): Well, 
you know, we can talk about patronage and 
all of the rest of the things. I listened to the 
radio this morning with respect to Manitoba 
and the steps that they're taking regarding 
patronage as it reflects on the civil service, 
along with other things. We sit here and we 
talk about patronage. They have it in British 
Columbia, it’s rampant in there. It’s rampant 
in Saskatchewan. 


Mr. Stokes: I don’t condone it any more in 
British Columbia or Alberta and Manitoba 
than I do here. It’s not right. 


Mr. Haggerty: There is a principle in- 
volved. 


Mr. Martel: The minister can come into 
my riding and he can deliver those cheques 
from his ministry every day— 


Mr. Hamilton: It’s here as well as every 
place else. 


Mr. Stokes: That doesn’t make it right. 


Mr. Martel: —that’s his responsibility. It 
isn’t for some other flunkey. 


An hon. member: It’s playing a game. 


Mrs. Campbell: What do you mean, play- 
ing a game? 


Mr. Martel: That’s the only point I make. 
You used to do it with— 


Mr. Hamilton: You mean to tell me it isn’t 
rampant in Ottawa? 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Haggerty has been 
wanting to speak. 


Mr. Martel: Demers used to get the an- 
nouncements from TEIGA, from evervbody, 
with respect to my riding. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Haggerty. 


Interjections by hon. members. 


Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Chairman, I came about 
this situation too, and I brought it to the 
attention of the minister. I can remember 
the opening of the arena in Wainfleet town- 
ship. The minister apparently sent one of his 
staff members down there, and we had to 
wait for pretty near an hour out on that cold 
ice. I said to the minister when I came back, 
“If you had given me the cheque I could 
have saved all those people the embarrass- 
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ment of waiting around for an hour or so 
till one of your staff members came with the 
cheque.” 


Mr. Chairman, through you to the minister. 
I recall my colleague from Welland, Mr. Ellis 
Morningstar, had a team—Team Welland, I 
believe it was called, Ellis— 


Mr. Morningstar: Team Welland. 


Mr. Haggerty: —a juvenile team which 
went to Sweden; I believe they were in that 
age bracket. They received a fair amount of 
grant from the minister for financial assist- 
ance—perhaps the transportation of the team 
over to Sweden. Is this a policy that’s going 
to be established now? 


I have a team in Port Colborne. Team 
Port Colborne; it’s in the bantam bracket, and 
is being sponsored by the Canadian Amateur 
Hockey Association and, I guess, the Ontario 
Hockey Association. They'll be in Europe in 
the late fall, representing Canada. I was just 
wondering if there would be any assistance 
given to this team in sharing transportation 
costs? You’ve established a policy, and I 
think it’s a good policy. Hopefully it would 
apply if this group in the city of Port Col- 
borne made application for assistance. Would 
there be a grant available? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I believe there are 
grants up to $1,000 if they meet certain 
criteria. 


Mr. Martyn: It is currently before Manage- 
ment Board, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Haggerty: Management Board? I 
thought this would come under your— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It comes under our 
ministry, but the appropriations have to be 
approved by Management Board. 


Mr. Haggerty: I was wondering, when I 
look at item 3 here, just how successful your 
programme for fitness and recreation is in the 
Province of Ontario. I mean you've reduced 
it almost $2 million, It makes one sit back 
and wonder. Are you going to do all the 
things that you’ve talked about in the last 
two or three hours? You’ve indicated that 
there are other goodies that will be revealed 
in announcements coming out later on that 
will assist this programme in Ontario. But if 
you're almost $2 million short of last year, 
where are you going to dig the money up? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There are a couple of 
matters there, Mr. Chairman, One is that in 
last year’s estimates there was $500,000 for 
the city of Kingston for the facilities for the 
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sailing events for the Olympics. Also, last 
year we had, I believe, slightly over $3 
million under the Community Centres Act to 
meet the backlog of applications. If you re- 
call, about two years ago it was decided that 
our budget under the Community Centres Act 
was less than $1 million. The Treasurer, in 
his budget, had announced that municipali- 
ties with over 25,000 population would not 
be eligible. 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Naturally, the munici- 
palities wrote and said that they had! applied 
in good faith and they met the criteria at 
that time. 


Mr. Haggerty: Before they went into re- 
gional government. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That's right. So we 
asked for additional funds, andi that’s why it 
comes to, I believe, over $4 million altogether. 
Our budget this year is really larger than last, 
keeping in mind those funds that were in our 
supplementary estimates to pay for the back- 
log of applications. 


Mr. Haggerty: I know there are a number 
of municipalities in Welland South which are 
building new arenas and perhaps additions to 
their existing arenas. Will grants apply under 
this section, too, for those new arenas? 


Mr. Chairman: Are you finished? 
Mr. Haggerty: No, I’m not finished. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: These estimates cover 
the applications for this year, those that were 
made from Jan. 1, 1974 to March 31, 1974. 


Mr. Haggerty: Do you want to go for the 
vote now then? 


Mr. Chairman: I thought we'd break for 
the vote. 


Mr. Haggerty: I have about two or three 
more minutes here. 


Mr. Martel: Finish it up. 
Mr. Chairman: Go ahead. 


Mr. Haggerty: On some of the previous 
remarks made by the members here tonight, 
I can recall some of the provinces dealing 
with them. I think Mr. Martel! raised the point 
dealing with hockey in Ontario. I'm sure 
there’s been a study made at Western univer- 
sity dealing with youngsters involved in 
hockey and the coaching matters concerning 
these youngsters. I find that if you have a 
youngster who is perhaps a little more capable 
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of advancing at an early age into the next 
bracket, such as Bantam to Pee Wee or to 
juvenile or junior B, he is given a little more 
ice time than the less fortunate youngsters 
who, not being as fully developed at that 
particular age, are left out of the picture. 
They don’t get sufficient ice time. I fee] that 
if they were given the same amount of ice 
time as those other youngsters, we would still 
develop more hockey players. 

I remember one time, I came from the 
hockey town of Port Colborne. I can remem- 
ber some of the good battles we used! to have 
with the Sudbury team, Elie. We used: to 
call it Frood Mines—in Sudbury. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, Frood Mines. 


Mr. Haggerty: This is right. They used to 
have some exceptionally good senior hockey 
teams. I remember they used to compete 
with the Toronto Goodyears. We really had 
some good hockey players who came out of 
that town. I sense that these youngsters who 
are a good prospect for pro hockey are 
grabbed right up from the time they are 12 
years of age and they are watched right along 
until they are in the junior ranks and they 
are grabbed for pros from there. 


When you sit back and look at it, it is 
quite an expense to the taxpayers in the 
Province of Ontario to pay for providing the 
pro material for these National Hockey 
League teams. They are branching out into 
all cities of the United States, and it’s quite 
a moneymaker for them. 


Maybe the Province of Ontario should get 
a piece of this action. At least a share of the 
television proceeds. I think the Province of 
Ontario could put that back into further 
developing hockey players. We should get 
a piece of that action. In the long run if 
you go on building these arenas, it is a great 
expense to the taxpayers. You can't keep 
going back to them all the time and asking 
them to spend more and more. I think we 
should have a piece of the action. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It is a good point, 
Mr. Chairman, and certainly we will be 
pleased to consider it. 


Mr. Haggerty: The other matter is that in 
dealing with this I notice we talked about 
grants. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you want to speak on 
this too? 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, I want to speak on 
that. 


Mr. Chairman: We will have to recess and 
vote. Right after that, Mrs. Campbell will be 
the first to speak. 


Mrs. Campbell: 
finished. 


Mr. Haggerty: I have a few more remarks. 


Mr. Haggerty hadn't 


Mr. Chairman: You will be given your 
opportunity. 


The committee recessed at 9:55 o'clock, 
p-m. for a vote in the House and reconvened 
at 10:05. 


Mr. Haggerty: Before the break, Mr. Chair- 
man, I was questioning whether you are 
going to have an effective programme this 
year with reference to your reduced estimates 
of nearly $2 million. For example, the Port 
Colborne Gymnastic Club had made an 
inquiry for assistance to the Province of 
Ontario, and that is where they have to have 
a special mat about 24 ft square. I think I 
raised this matter with your department on 
previous occasions and I understand there is 
no such mat available. As I understand it, the 
club that made the request for a grant said 
they were available through some Japanese 
firm which made them to Olympic standards. 


This is where they have to have a special 
mat. Some of them had mats in schools that 
they could borrow, but they are only about 
4 ft wide and 10 ft long. Isn’t there some 
grant or assistance you could give to these 
special gymnastic clubs that require this 
type of equipment? 


Mr. Secord: Well, there are several mats 
available within the Metropolitan Toronto 
area. I am not certain what club you are 


speaking of. 


Mr. Haggerty: This one is in Port Col- 
borne. I understand they have a pretty active 
club for the youngsters from elementary 
school. They are almost prepared for high 
school when they get into the physical edu- 
cation programme. Some students in this 
type of sport— 


Mr. Secord: One of the problems, as you 
know, is the utilization of equipment by a 
single club when the facility in which they 
usually use it is not available to them. This 
matter about which you are speaking, which 
is called the floor exercise mat, would be—Mr. 
Newman can correct me—30 by 30? 


Mr. B. Newman: Ten metres. 


Mr. Secord: Ten metres, yes, so that is 
roughly 33 ft by 33 ft. It costs about $5,000. 
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Mr. Haggerty: It costs $4,000 to $5,000. 


Mr. Secord: It really requires a somewhat 
semi-permanent installation because there is 
a considerable amount of damage done to 
the interior by continuously rolling or fold- 
ing it. 

Mr. Haggerty: I think there are facilities in 
one of the high schools there, but the chap 
responsible for it is, I believe, an instructor 
and a top judge in this type of sports activity. 
He is known throughout the world, and is 
one of the best around. He is quite a pro- 
moter of gymnastics. 


But this is one of the handicaps. There isn’t 
this type of equipment available. As you 
said, for a club to go out and pay $4,000 or 
$5,000 is quite an expenditure. Perhaps 
through your estimates here there could be 
some funds made available, particularly where 
a club was interested. I understand he has a 
number of youngsters involved. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Most of our funds are 
given to the 58 associations in Sports On- 
tario. We don’t normally fund directly. 


Mr. Haggerty: There are a number of 
students coming out of the Port Colborne 
high schools who have taken top awards in 
Ontario. I think two persons from that area 
were in South Africa in the last month or 
two— 


Mr. Secord: Junior team. 


Mr. Haggerty: —on trampolines. But there 
is a good instructor there. If he just had the 
equipment perhaps we could have some 
Olympic champions come out of that area. 


Mr. Secord: Mr. Brunelle indicates that we 
provide the grants to the provincial sports 
governing body. If the Port Colborne club 
wanted to make a case to the Ontario Gym- 
nastics Federation for an outstanding grant for 
that kind of equipment, I am sure they would 
consider it. The problem, of course, is that 
there are roughly 160 gym clubs in Ontario, 
about 12 of which have access to such equip- 
ment. We have not at this time attempted to 
rate clubs. By rating, I mean full time 
coaches, the qualification of the coach, the 
number of athletes on the national or provin- 
cia] team. To get down to individual club as- 
signment of equipment would be a very ex- 
pensive proposition for items of this nature. 


Mr. Haggerty: I think the instructor is Mr. 
Kahlert. Do you know him? I hoped there 
might be some assistance given to a small 
club like this. As Mr. Newman says, you can 
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have 12 or 16 clubs right here in Toronto, 
but you should be branching out to smallei 
areas where there are some good students 
available. 


The other concern— 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, if I could 
talk on this maybe I can give a suggestion to 
Mr. Haggerty which he can pass on to the 
coach back there. 


Mr. Chairman: If he wants to give you the 
floor. 


Mr. B. Newman: It really isn’t necessary to 
have that piece of equipment. Everyone 
would like to have it but I’ve done all my 
coaching without that, on bare floor. Yes, on 
base floor and on terrazzo floors. When it 
comes to the complicated tumbling manoeu- 
vres, that’s when you have a set of mats on 
the floor and the individual learns to direct 
himself so that he’s in line with the mats to 
do the tumbling manoeuvre. In that way he 
can use equipment in the school. It can be 
stacked very easily. It isn’t the best by any 
means; it’s better to have the big floor mat 
for free cal or free ex but it’s an alternative— 


Mr. Chairman: Much cheaper. 


Mr. B. Newman: —and it’s a cheaper alter- 
native. I think the ministry could possibly 
make some contribution to at least that. 


Mr. Haggerty: They are using the mats 
now at the school but what this chap, Rudolf 
Kahlert, tells me, is that when they are in 
competition—and we are talking about inter- 
national competition or Olympic competition 
or going by the rules for that—these youngs- 
ters are at a disadvantage the minute they 
come to using this regulation size mat. If they 
have to go back and piece them together there 
is always the possibility that one mat will 
slip. 

I remember in my high school days we used 
to have that problem, too. You almost had to 
have some person stand there and hold the 
mat because when a person was running to 
do the tumbling one mat might slip. The 
first thing you know is he would be on the 
bare floor and it could perhaps cause injury. 


I would hope you would give consider- 
ation to it. 


The other matter I’m concerned about is 
that we're all aware that Canadians are the 
poorest, in physical fitness, of any nation or 
any country. We seem to have about 14 or 
15 lb too many which we’re carrying around 
and which aren’t necessary. Perhaps much of 
it is due to the diet a person is used to. I see 
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nothing in your programme here for people 
in our category. What do you have in here 
for people of 35 or 30 years of age? There 
is very little recreation left for us. Are you 
out sponsoring or supporting bicycle routes? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 


Mr. Haggerty: Have you got such a pro- 
gramme in Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, the 
point that Mr. Haggerty raises is a very good 
one. It was mentioned today that, accord- 
ing to the figures, 85 per cent of a person’s 
—a Canadian’s—leisure time is spent in a 
passive activity— 


Mr. Haggerty: Watching sports on tele- 
vision, that’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The next highest, I 
believe, is sightseeing by automobile. It is our 
intention to—and this commands a_ high 
priority— 


Mr. Haggerty: Have you such a pro- 
gramme? Do you have any literature at all 
that you can send out to families saying, 
“Make it a family affair’? They can go out 
walking, hiking or whatever recreation they’re 
looking for. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We— 


Mr. Haggerty: I usually walk the lake- 
shore early in the moming on a Sunday 
morning before anybody sees me or they 
will tell me to get off the beach. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Many municipalities, 
Ottawa for instance, has given leadership in 
having bicycle paths. I understand Metro 
Toronto is also doing something in this area. 
There is no doubt about it that in view of 
the popularity of cycling— 


Mr. Haggerty: You can see families out 
every day with cycles but I think you must 
provide some place for them to travel. It’s 
like suggesting to the snowmobile committee 
to get the snowmobiles off the highways. In 
a sense they are a nuisance on the highway 
but people are going to travel that way and 
I think we must make provisions for the 
safety of those persons on bicycles, too. We 
will have to have more respect for persons 
on bicycles on the road. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We certainly acknowl- 
edge we should give more leadership but 
at the same time it is left to the discretion 
of local municipalities. 


Mr. Haggerty: What about provincial 
parks? You have canoe routes. Are you going 
to have bicycle routes? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: In provincial parks 
there is certainly an emphasis on more— 
there are more hiking trails. We have at 
present a study, a recreational survey, which 
should be available some time within the 
next month or two on this whole aspect of 
recreational needs. Specifically I still think 
it’s really up to the municipalities individually 
to provide— 


Mr. Haggerty: If you can’t get it from 
there the leadership has to come from this 
ministry. This is right. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 


Mr. Haggerty: All I am suggesting is 
that perhaps you should have a pamphlet 
out. When you send so many other letters 
into the community you should send some- 
thing along on physical fitness. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, we will. You 
know, the whole area of recreation is one 
every province today recognizes. To me, the 
most important thing that came out of the 
national conference two weeks ago was that 
every province, along with the federal gov- 
ernment, agreed that recreation should be 
considered a social service, the same as 
health and education. 


Mr. Haggerty: It should be given one of 
the top priorities. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Exactly. 


Mr. Haggerty: This is right. You know, 
if you have everybody pretty well conscious 
Fi ae 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We are concerned, of 
course, with general well being of all per- 
sons, and the problem is how much you are 
going to devote to therapeutic recreation for 
the handicapped. 


Mr. Haggerty: —physical fitness, you are 
going to have fewer health problems then. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: One of the biggest 
problems of elderly people is that many do 
not know what to do with their leisure time. 


Mr. Morningstar: I do. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: So our government is 
concentrating on it. We have some pro- 
grammes we will be announcing in the whole 
thrust of more recreation— 
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Interjections by hon. members. 


Mr. B. Newman: Are you really sold on 
that though, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Definitely. Also, we 
are aware that we need more recreational 
facilities. 


Mr. B. Newman: You know that is counter 
to the policy of another ministry. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Which other ministry? 


Mr. B. Newman: Education. Physical edu- 
cation is not compulsory in our secondary 
schools, so how can the minister say the 
government is concerned with the well-being 
and health of our youth? Yet physical educa- 
tion is a voluntary subject. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I am not going to 
debate whether physical education should 
be compulsory or not. What I am trying to 
say, Mr. Chairman, is that we are all in 
agreement that— 


Mr. B. Newman: But you are working at 
cross purposes. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —more recreation is 
required for the wellbeing of everyone. 
Through incentives, we will accomplish our 


goal. 


Mr. B. Newman: But you see, you are 
working at cross purposes with another 
ministry in government. 


Mr. Haggerty: At one time Canada was 
noted for its top long-distance swimmers. We 
don’t hear of them today. I can recall in the 
town of Port Colborne when they had swim- 
ming on Labour Day weekend. It used to be 
about a six, seven or 10-mile swim down the 
canal, out the breakwall and back again. 
We don't see that type of sports activity any 
more. 


Mrs. Campbell: Everything is so polluted 
they can’t swim in it anyway. 

Mr. B. Newman: Maybe they can walk 
on it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: When we speak about 
recreation, of course, Mr. Newman, we are 
not just referring to physical education— 


Mr. B. Newman: Well, physical education 
is recreation too, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —arts, crafts. Recreation 
encompasses many activities. 


Mr. B. Newman: The minister should prob- 
ably first work with his own colleagues and 
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convince them of what the minister is doing 
and his sincerity when he talks about physical 
fitness. Your Minister of Education certainly 
isn't concerned. He has the idea that physical 
education in the school is doing push-ups 
and chin-ups. He doesn’t realize that a lot 
of carry-over activities are being taught in 
the physical education programme. 


Mr. Haggerty: In that pamphlet you had, 
Living Can Be Ageless, remember the 
elderly— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 


Mr. Haggerty: —gentleman jogging, walk- 
ing or running? I don’t know where he is 
going to do that. We haven’t got such a place 
in my area for that type of recreation. 


Mr. Chairman: Send him up to Renfrew 
North. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: If you are referring to 
the poster last year of those senior citizens, 
this was jogging. 


Mr. Haggerty: Jogging, that is right. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Ray, I am sure you can 
jog in your area with no problem. 


Mr. Haggerty: I don’t know where, but 
I mean— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You don’t know where? 


Mr. Haggerty: —down in that area, senior 
citizens feel that they are left out of the 
picture of recreation. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We recognize that with 
senior citizens there certainly is a need for 
more emphasis on recreation. 


Mr. Haggerty: It would probably have 
been a better shot if you had had Governor- 
General Michener at that time. 


Hon. Myr. Brunelle: Governor-General 
Michener gave excellent leadership in that. 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s right, he did. 


Mr. Morningstar: Well, you are looking 
after that, Mr. Minister then, aren’t you? You 
seem to be giving more to recreation than 
previously. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall item 3 carry? 


Mr. Haggerty: I suppose if we got some 
of those cheques we would have to run back 
to our riding; that would be good exercise 
for us. 


Mr. Chairman: Mrs. Campbell. 
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Mrs. Campbell: Is there anything in this 
vote—and I haven’t seen it—which has to 
do with the new athletic complex announced 
by the Premier (Mr. Davis) at your dinner? 
If so, where is it, how much is it, and what 
is it for? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, there is 
no money in this vote for the recreational 
complex that was announced by the Premier. 
Presently Government Services is funding the 
cost of consultant fees for soil testing and 
preliminary design of the complex. 


Mrs. Campbell: What is going to be the 
role of this ministry in connection with that? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Initially, Government 
Services is responsible, Mrs. Campbell, for 
acquisition of land. In conjunction with our 
ministry and Sports Ontario they are carry- 
ing out the preliminary design. I believe 
Sports Ontario is very much involved also in 
the design. 


Mrs. Campbell: Could I know who in 
your ministry is involved in any of the plan- 
ning stages? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Secord has been 
very much involved in this proposed com- 
plex. 


Mrs. Campbell: Is this going to have an 
interministerial task force set up and, if so, 
will they exclude Mr. Secord as the knowl- 
edgeable person in the ministry? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Secord is a mem- 
ber of this. 


Mrs. Campbell: He is. You are treating him 
differently from the way in which you treated 
Miss Stapleford in the matter of day care. It 
is interesting, isn’t itP I find it very, very 
interesting. It should be different. I wish 
some time that I could get an explanation 
as to why. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: In reference to this 
specific matter, Mrs. Campbell, Mr. Secord 
is very much involved in the preliminary 
plans. 


Mrs. Campbell: Then as it proceeds, at 
what point does it leave Government Services 
and get into what ministry, and is that min- 
istry yours? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Certainly, I think it 
would be our ministry. I do not know about 
this fall, but it could well be. Last year, if 
you will recall, we had supplementary esti- 
mates in the fail. It could well be that in our 
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supplementary estimates there would be allo- 
cation for the first phase of this recreation 
complex. 


Mrs. Campbell: I think it was the pool that 
was announced as the first stage. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That is right. 


Mrs. Campbell: Was that after consulta- 
tion with Mr. Secord? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Oh, yes, with Mr. 
Secord, along with Sports Ontario. It was 
felt that a 50-metre pool with a 10-metre 
diving tower would be phase 1. Then I recom- 
mended to Mr. Secord to make sure that the 
pool would be designed in such a way that it 
could be used as a therapeutic pool for the 
handicapped. 


Mrs. Campbell: I don’t know who is going 
to be using this pool. Would it be all ages? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It is my understanding 
that this will be for all ages. It will be not 
just for provincial, national and intemational 
competition. This will be used for as many 
uses as one possibly can get out of it. 


Mrs. Campbell: I just have one concern. I 
certainly have fought as hard as anyone to 
have facilities for the handicapped, but I 
would just like to say this. For the young 
child, if there are to be young children, from 
my experience—again I have to make it per- 
sonal, as my son was involved with the 
swimming pool at the Sick Children’s Hos- 
pital which is a therapeutic pool—I have to 
tell you it is a very frightening experience 
for a young child to be involved in that 
kind of dual activity. Unless they have de- 
signed the equipment differently now—and 
that could be the way in which you crank 
people into the water and so on, if you are 
young enough, is terrifying. 

I can recall in my son’s case we had to 
put him on tranquilizers to get him into the 
pool. We decided that we would rather have 
him have some other form of exercise, other- 
wise he was going to become a drug addict 
at a very early age. I just point this out. 


If there is a chance that there could be a 
facility in one sense, at least a great deal of 
care should be put into that kind of joint 
use, because it really is frightening. There has 
to be a great deal of care exercised in having 
attendance for that. I did see a young lad 
who was in the Sick Children’s Hospital as a 
result of some greenstick fractures. He broke 
both legs one day when I was there. be- 
cause of the lack of attendance on it. I am 
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sure Mr. Secord is aware of it, but I point it 
cut as a waming for this sort of operation. I 
would like to see it if it can happen, but I 
think you have to have a lot of care in plan- 
ning it, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Vote 2604. 


Mr. B. Newman: There are two items I 
would like to bring up under this vote, Mr. 
Chairman, but I will allow you to pass the 
vote if you will allow me to speak on them 
tomorrow. 


Mr. Martel: That’s a good idea. 


Mr. B. Newman: Let me speak on them 
under mental retardation. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, fine. Mr. Chair- 
man, are they part of therapeutic recreation? 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, I think that it would 
be wise. 

Item 3 carried. 

Vote 2604 agreed to. 


Mr. Martel: I quite agree with you, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: That is the first time you 
have agreed with me, Mr. Martel. 


Mr. Haggerty: He wants to get out and 
go campaigning. 


Mr. Martel: Tomorrow. 


Mr. Chairman: Tomorrow afternoon at 3 
o'clock the Ministry of Health will be bring- 
ing back the Health Disciplines Act for our 
consideration. Is it the desire of the com- 
mittee that we meet tomorrow morning at 10 
to continue the estimates of this department? 


Mrs. Campbell: We have caucus. Mr. 
Chairman, when did we change the ground 
rules about this committee? We have been 
advised constantly, and Mr. Winkler has em- 
phasized it, that the function of the com- 
mittee is not to be interfered with by the 
House. I’d like to know when we agreed to 
have the health disciplines bill before this 
committee tomorrow. 


Mr. Chairman: The function of the com- 
mittee has only been directed by the chair- 
man who has had to make decisions in 
respect of bringing in and finalizing. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, with 
respect, I happen to point out to you, and 
I say it most respectfully, I think we have 
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had several decisions of the Chair in. this 
committee which have not been either pop- 
ular or upheld. I would suggest to you, sir, 
with the greatest respect, that we ought to 
finish these estimates before us. You have the 
people here and you have had them here 
consistently. I would move that we continue 
and complete these estimates before we— 


Mr. Jessiman: Tonight. 


Mrs. Campbell: I am prepared to go on 
now. 


Mr. O. F. Villeneuve (Glengarry): Let’s go. 


Mrs. Campbell: But I am not prepared 
to commit to all of you that we will finish 
tonight. I will finish tonight. 


Mr. Chairman: Could we go on for a half 
hour this evening? 


Mrs. Campbell: What time is it? 
Mr. Chairman: It is 10:30 right now. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We could go on for 
half an hour. 


Mr. Martel: I really don’t have much to 
say on these. 


Mrs. Campbell: I have a few things to 
say about mental retardation. 


Mr. Martel: I left home at 7 this morning. 
I think tomorrow we can finish up this and 
the Health Disciplines Act. I don’t know how 
long the Health Disciplines Act will be. 


Mr. B. Newman: Right after the Health 
Disciplines Act. 


Mrs. Campbell: No, we finish this first. 


Mr. Martel: No, I think we could get this 
out of the way and bring in the Health Dis- 
ciplines Act right after. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s my view, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Mr. Chairman: I have arranged with the 
Minister of Health (Mr. Miller) to come in 
at 3 o’clock tomorrow afternoon. I don’t 
think I can change that situation at the 
moment. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, with 
respect, I don’t think that is your decision 
to make. I think the committee has the 
right to settle its affairs. 


Mr. Chairman: I would say, Mrs. Camp- 
bell, that it is very difficult for this chairman 
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to catch every member of this committee at 
any particular time of the day. 


Mrs. Campbell: I have been here con- 
sistently all day. 


Mr. B. Newman: The decisions are made 
in committee. 


Mrs. Campbell: They are not your de- 
cisions to make. 


Mr. B. Newman: They are not made uni- 
laterally by you. 


Mrs. Campbell: With respect, I move that 
tomorrow we continue with these estimates 
until their completion. 


Mr. Villeneuve: Provided we start at 10 
o clock. 


Mrs. Campbell: 
unfair. 


I think this is a little 


Mr. Villenueve: This is compromising. 


Mrs. Campbell: Compromising, my foot. 
Mr. Chairman, today I was consulted, and 
I very much appreciated being consulted, 
about the fact that the minister would not 
be here on time. I was quite prepared to 
accommodate him, and I did so, I think 
graciously. 


Mr. B. Newman: And there was no quorum. 


Mrs, Campbell: There was not a quorum, 
and we proceeded without the minister in 
order to facilitate the work of this: committee. 
Tomorrow morning is the Liberal caucus at 
10 o'clock. 


Mr. Villeneuve: Our caucus too. 


Mrs, Campbell: Well, that may be, but I 
really do think that we deserve to have some 
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courtesy extended to us, and not be con- 
stantly asked—for weeks I missed caucus be- 
cause the health disciplines bill was on Tues- 
day morning. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, 
that we meet after the question period to- 
morrow afternoon and complete these esti- 
mates so that all of these people can get on 
about their chores; then we can go into the 
health disciplines bill. It’s a more orderly 
way of carrying out the functions. 


Mr. Chairman: I entirely agree with you. 
We want to put some of these people back to 
their jobs and working for the people of 


Ontario. 
Mrs. Campbell: Yes, all of them. 


Mr. Chairman: If we can do that, deal with 
the mental retardation sector of this at 3 
o'clock in the afternoon and bring the health 
disciplines people in immediately following 
that time, it would be completely acceptable 
to everyone. 


Mrs. Campbell: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Then that is what we can do, and I’m per- 
fectly happy with it. 


Mr. Chairman: I might say we've spent a 
great many hours up until the present time 
in dealing with the estimates of the Ministry 
of Natural Resources, and the estimates of 
this particular committee, I now suggest, have 
extended over about 38 hours— 


Mr. B. Newman: We'll give you a cost-of- 
living increase. 


Mr. Chairman: I’m sure they won't, Bernie. 
I move the adjournment. 

The committee adjourned at 10:35 o'clock, 
p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


The committee met at 3:25 o'clock, p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF COMMUNITY 
AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


(concluded) 


Mr. Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen we'll 
get our committee underway. We are on 
vote 2605. 


Hon. R. Brunelle (Minister of Community 
and Social Services): Mr. Chairman, may I 
just introduce some members of our staff 
who are here for this last vote. 

Dr. Don Zarfas is well known, I believe, 
to many of you. Dr. Zarfas is in charge of 
our programme development division. Next 
to him is Dave MacCoy; Dave is in charge 
of the community service development. Next 
to him is Dr. Farmer, in charge of the mental 
retardation facilities division. They are the 
three key persons in the mental retardation 
programme. 


Mr. B. Newman (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr. Chairman, last night when we adjourned 
I mentioned that I wanted to ask two ques- 
tions of the ministry on the previous vote. 
They are questions I think the officials can 
answer. I would like to start with that to 
get them out of the way. The vote has 
carried and I asked that solely so we don’t 
have more discussion on the previous vote. 
I’m referring— 


Mr. Chairman: All right Mr. Newman. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Recreation for the 


mentally retarded. 


Mr. B. Newman: I’m referring now to the 
recreation, fitness and sports item of the vote, 
and wondering what role the ministry is 
playing in the recommendations of the select 
committee on the utilization of education 
facilities. They made specific recommenda- 
tions that could have some marked effects 
on the provision of services, that is the pro- 
vision of recreational and athletic services 
as well as contributing to the fitness to our 
youth generally. 
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One of the recommendations, recommenda- 
tion five, was that the government of On- 
tario, through the Provincial Secretary for 
Social Development, would adopt a system 
of community education which would inte- 
grate school and community resources, in- 
cluding facilities, to meet a wider range of 
community needs than just formal education. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that the recom- 
mendation is directed to the provincial secre- 
tary, but seeing we are on the fitness aspect, 
I’m just wondering if this ministry is receiving 
any recommendations from the provincial 
secretary toward the implementation of that 
recommendation. Ill place the other recom- 
mendation at the same time, Mr. Chairman, 
so we can get them both on the record and 
the minister or the ministry officials can 
answer on both at the same time. 


The next is recommendation 11 from the 
first report of the select committee: 


We recommend that the government of 
Ontario, through the Provincial Secretary 
for Social Development, adopt policies to 
support the development of programmes 
that recognize the growth of leisure as an 
important element in the life of the indi- 
vidual and the community. 


Just on those two recommendations, Mr. 
Chairman, I’d like the minister to reply. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, we in 
our ministry are entirely in support of both 
recommendations. The community use of 
schools is certainly a most desirable goal 
and we are entirely in support of this recom- 
mendation. 


Mr. B. Newman: Can you foresee your 
ministry having some input in the larger 
communities? They have recreation depart- 
ments and so forth that can go after boards 
of education and see that the schools reveice 
greater use. But when we get to the more 
remote areas, as some of the discussion 
indicated yesterday there is a real difficulty, 
especially with the phasing out of schools. 
The fact that they are not being sold or 
given indirectly to communities for com- 
munity use is sort of a wrong approach. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: As the hon. member 
knows, there is some resistance, not with all 
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but with some school boards on this matter. 
I think their feelings are that more funding 
from our ministry is necessary. 


Mr. D. M. Deacon (York Centre): The 
funding; and also the question of custodian 
services. It is partly funding and it’s partly 
the custodian responsibility. 


Mr. B. Newman: If you provided funds 
then you could hire the custodian services 
to take care of that, But I think your min- 
istry should be going through the complete 
report, and Mr. Gordon is aware of the 
report. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: He has some com- 
ments, Mr. Newman, when you are finished. 


Mr. B. Newman: Next year, when we get 
together again, I would like to know exactly 
what the ministry is doing to implement some 
of the recommendations; for example the 
hiring of 24 community co-ordinators. 


I don’t want to discuss these matters too 
much at present, because we have enough 
to do on this other vote coming up. But I 
think next year we should have a complete 
report, 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 


Mr. B. Newman: All right then, I’d like 
to get into the mental retardation. Would 
the minister like to lead off with some 
remarks first as far as this vote is concerned, 


vote 2605? 
On. vote 2605: 


_ Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Maybe what I could do 
is just make a few brief remarks, Mr, Chair- 
man, and maybe ask each of our doctors and 
Mr. MacCoy to outline what their respon- 
sibilities are and what they are doing. 

As you know, on April 1 Bill 7, the Devel- 
opmental Services Act, was passed, As was 
indicated in the second reading of the bill, 
the main purpose of this legiskatiott was to 
provide for the administrative transfer of re- 
sponsibility for the mentally retarded from 
the Ministry of Health, where the mental re- 
tardation programme was more. institution- 
oriented, to our ministry where it would be- 
come more of @ community or social services 
type of programme. 

Probably a more important purpose was 
the determination to provide the framework 
whereby we would be able to bring about our 
goal of rehabilitating into the community 
those who are presently in institutions, It was 
indicated that this would take a lot more 
community resources — residences, sheltered 
workshops, recreational facilities, support 


services to the families—so this would be 
done over a period of time. Briefly, maybe 
the estimates— 


Miss D. Crittenden (Deputy Minister): 
Would you like me to mention the way we 
built up to this move? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, fine, Miss Crit- 
tenden. 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, to have 
§,000 transferred to your jurisdiction just after 
you have taken over a ministry is quite a 
handful. Because there are so many areas 
that were unclear in March, rather than try 
to divide the mental retardation programme 
into planning and delivery—the way they had 
designed the former ministry—I felt we could 
have the best of both worlds by having our 
two ADMs involved deeply with this transfer. 
As a result Mr. Gordon, who has the respon- 
sibility for planning, is the chairman of a 
committee to design and implement the new 
mental retardation programme in our minis- 
try; Mr. John Anderson, who is the ADM of 
delivery, is the vice-chairman. The other 
members of this committee are Dr. Don 
Zarfas, who is the executive director of plan- 
ning MR; Dave MacCoy, who is the: director 
of the community services for MR; Dr. Ron 
Farmer, who is the director of the facilities 
for MR; and last, but not least, Jack Mc- 
Knight, who is our executive director of 
finance and administration. 

The senior management team of our minis- 
try is composed of myself, the two ADMs and 
the executive director of finance and! adminis- 
tration. In other words, I have taken the 
senior management team, excluding myself, 
together with the three directors involved 
with MR and I have sort of packaged them 
as the planning and management committee 
for MR for a year. 

‘Now it may be for more than a year, but 
what I have attempted to do is bring all the 
resources of our ministry and all the compe- 
tence we have, together with the competence 
and the resources that came to us from the 
Ministry of Health, and blend and design 
them into a working unit, I wanted to men- 
tion this to you so that you would under- 
stand what we are doing. 

‘We are not segregating MR. We are, in 
fact, trying to blend it so it is part of this 
total ministry. We are putting all of the re- 
sources we have into it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Now perhaps 
you would like to hear from Mr. Gordon, who 
is the chairman of the committee, and then 
down the line. 
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Mr. A. Gordon (Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Programme Development): Mr. Chairman, 
having come in as a stranger to this ministry, 
and also to the operations of the Ministry of 
Health where mental retardation was prior 
to April 1, I act as chairman and try to bring 
together the various views and assist people 
to pull together in a a et a ae 
community-based development. This is the 
thrust, not only of the mental retardation 
programme but the whole ministry’s thrust in 
its reorganization. We have been working 
very actively in the last three months to get 
this under way and maintain it in such a way 
that we do not lose the very significant bene- 
fits which have accrued from the work done 
when mental retardation was a part of the 
Health ministry. 

(My role is minimal, really, beyond that of 
watching the experts who know what they are 
talking about pull together in developing a 
new thrust and direction for the mental re- 
tardation programme which will help it to 
build the facilities and services for that very 
important work, along with the rest of the 
social service facilities, which we hope to 
have as an integral part of the community 
and not as something set apart, and totally 
isolated from the rest of the services. 


Dr. D. E. Zarfas (Executive Director, MR 
Programme Development): I guess, gentle- 
men, my principal role has been defined as 
looking at where we are going in the whole 
area of retardation; to try to design policy on 
which decisions could be made by the senior 
management committee and by the ministry 
and above, and to try to determine the nature 
of the programme we will be delivering in 
the province. 

As you know, over the last few years, even 
though we have been in a health model we 
have been gradually changing from a medical 
nursing-orientated service for the retarded 
to a training, development model. This has 
really been going on since about 1967. I think 
without those previous steps we would never 
have been able to effect the change so 
quickly. This is the beginning. I think we 
are now to a place hee we can make 
the further steps of moving the programme 
to being a community-based one. 


The concern we have is that we don’t leave 
the institutions out in left field, that these 
become an integral part of the service aspect 
for the area or region to be served; although 
we hope they will play a much less significant 
role than before. In the past the institutions 
have been the place for long-term residen- 
tial care. I think we see that in the future 
they will not play this role. 
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Long-term residential care should be in 
the community, and it should be in a house 
as near normal as possible within the needs 
of the handicapped person. But to change 
this role from the institutional approach of 
the old days cannot be done precipitously. 
It must be done with great care. 


Certainly the facilities will be entering 
into an increasing amount of out-reach pro- 
grammes started over the last few years. 
These will be some of the main functions. 
We will be trying to provide methods of 
evaluating individual services. We are trying 
to devise a system of comprehensive com- 
munity services. The plan for all this we 
are developing at this time to identify what 
we see as total component parts of a system 
that needs to be available to meet the needs 
of the developmentally handicapped in their 
Own community or as close to it as possible. 


We see our role as providing professional 
consultation in this area and in some special- 
ized areas. I think there is a danger, because 
we are moving from a health model to a 
social model, that there might be a tendency 
to feel that the medical aspect of the needs 
of the retarded will not be looked after. I 
want to assure you that that can’t happen, 
because we’ve often said that the problem 
of mental retardation is not a medical one, 
it is not an educational one, it is not a social 
one; it is all of those put together. We can't 
drop any one aspect of the programme simply 
because we change ministries; we must meet 
the needs of the retarded person as a whole. 


We will have a number of people providing 
consultation in the kinds of services avail- 
able to us—psychological, social, physiothe- 
rapy, occupational] therapy. 


Our other role is the provision of some 
form of information exchange. We look for 
the development of new ideas and concepts 
in the provision of individual services and 
services as a whole. Our role is to disseminate 
these so they are available to persons working 
with the mentally retarded in the province. 


Lastly, our role is trying to make sure that 
the developing services in the community 
are tied in with the phasing-down and the 
extension-out of the facilities that now exist. 


Mr. D. MacCoy (Director, MR Community 
Services Development): Mr. Chairman, the 
community service development aspect of the 
mental retardation programme is relatively 
new, in terms of our ministry at least, al- 
though we have been in the business of 
providing various types of services to retard- 
ed persons for many years. Our ministry has 
been responsible for homes for retarded per- 
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sons and sheltered workshops, as well as 
developmental centres. Also, vocational reha- 
bilitation services have provided a great deal 
of service to retarded people for many years. 


(The approach that community services 
development is taking in bringing about the 
community-living orientation has to take into 
account the concept of community readiness 
as one of the key factors of what we are 
involved in doing. In looking at community 
readiness we see a number of things as 
crucial. 


Community attitudes are certainly one 
issue in which we are interested. We think 
that the co-ordination of existing services in 
the communities is crucial, so were attempt- 
ing to develop ways and means of bringing 
about suitable co-ordination in the various 
20 districts of our ministry. 


We feel it is important that we work with 
local associations for the mentally retarded, 
and we are doing so. Although we have been 
in existence for only 10 weeks, we are now 
moving into an operational phase in working 
with local associations for the mentally re- 
tarded. We are trying to assist them as 
service delivery agents for our ministry. 
Because they deliver the services of shel- 
tered workshops, homes for retarded persons 
and developmental centres, as well as adult 
services, we feel it is important that we 
work very closely with the local associations, 
as well as with the Ontario association, in 
planning and bringing about new community 
support services. 


An important aspect of our operation, as it 
develops, will be the implementation of a 
protective services programme throughout the 
province. At this point, following the Hamil- 
ton project that so many people are familiar 
with and the excellent work done there by 
one of our staff members, Mr. John Webster, 
we are implementing protective services in 
other centres such as London and St. Cath- 
arines. We have staff in Hamilton, London, 
St. Catharines, Barrie, Kingston and Brant- 
ford, and we are moving to have someone 
placed in Richmond Hill and a number of 
other places. Perhaps the list would be too 
long to go through now. 


Part of our effort to bring about a co- 
ordinated system of services involves the ap- 
pointment of mental retardation district co- 
ordinators. We will be appointing 20 of these 
during this year throughout the province to 
act as focal points for our services. I think 
we have to admit that one of the first things 
we have to do is update our information 
about existing services and do an inventory 
of the capacities of each district to provide 


services for retarded persons who are either 
already living in the community or might 
return to the community from an institution. 
We feel we have part of this information; 
certainly various other organizations and as- 
sociations have it. So our first phase is to 
work with them. 


We also have to do a fairly careful study 
of the unsatisfied needs of a district. I think 
we have a good beginning in this area, but 
we wish to systematically study the prob- 
lems. I referred to the fact that we work 
closely with local associations for the mental- 
ly retarded. This is certainly one way we will 
begin to get a good handle on unsatisfied 
needs. 


In visiting 12 or 15 associations across the 
province in the last few months, we have had 
a chance to talk to many parents and mem- 
bers of associations to discuss what they con- 
sider the priorities and how they would 
see phasing-in programmes. We have found 
there are tremendous benefits to be gained 
from working with both parents and other 
association members in discussing the prob- 
lems and in trying to get them to assist us 
in planning programmes. 


In establishing specific requirements as we 
go along in our community services approach, 
we would hope to eventually lead into some 
type of individual placement and _ service 
plan for every retarded person we come in 
contact with. I think that is a long-term ob- 
jective we must have. We have to think in 
terms of the specific needs of individuals and 
also plan a system that can, in a broad sense, 
meet all needs; but we have to be assured 


that all people are receiving adequate 
service. 


Dr. Zarfas has indicated the role of evalu- 
ating and monitoring the system. We are also 
interested in the next year particularly, in 
looking at community service alternatives. We 
have seen some very interesting initiatives 
throughout the province and we. are inter- 
ested to note that they vary across the prov- 
ince. The people in the north tend to solve 
their problems in quite a different manner 
than the people in the “golden horseshoe”. 
I think it is important that we work closely 
with the people, based on the vast differ- 
ences in approach. 


Generally speaking the approach, when we 
talk about co-ordinating services, has to be 
based on some fundamental principles. We 
are looking at three basic factors. A person 
needs a place to live; a person needs a place 
to work or engage in activity which involves 
sheltered competitive employment; and a 
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person needs the opportunity for spending 
leisure time and engaging in athletics. 


There are many support services that it is 
extremely important to tie in here. We recog- 
nize the roles of transportation, income, diag- 
nosis and assessment. These are some of the 
things we feel are important to begin co- 
ordinating in the 20 districts. 


Dr. R. A. Farmer (General Manager, MR 
Institutions Operations): Mr. Chairman, my 
responsibility is probably much more clear- 
cut than you will find in the other areas, 
yet in some respects it may be one of the 
more onerous positions. It is concerned first 
of all with the straight line, operating direc- 
tion of the large Schedule I retardation facil- 
ities now identified by different names under 
the new Developmental Services Act. 


In some respects I am continuing where 
Don Zarfas left off in the old mental retarda- 
tion services branch within the Ministry of 
Health. My new responsibility is to provide, 
hopefully, some leadership and administra- 
tion in overall co-ordination of these facilities. 


My division represents some 7,000 of the 
8,000 complement to which Miss Crittenden 
referred, but these are neatly packaged in 
the 15 facilities. The facilities are under the 
jurisdiction of qualified administrators who, 
hopefully, will be able to share this burden 
with me. 

My second major function within this divi- 
sion is the provision of consulting and ad- 
visory services in the management and ser- 
vice-oriented area. We are talking here in 
the area of financial, laundry and linen ser- 
vices, housekeeping; the general hotel services 
in the day-to-day operation of facilities. 

This is a carryover from days gone by, 
and a role which I feel comfortable carrying. 
There is no question but that the future of 
retardation facilities will be one of de- 
emphasizing institutional care and a gradual 
phasing down of these institutions, both in 
size and perhaps in the range of services 
provided. 


This will be, and must be, an orderly 
phasing down. This is where I must work 
very closely both with Dr. Zarfas and _ his 
programme development group, and Mr. 
MacCoy on whom we will be depending for 
the development of community services into 
which we will transfer many of the residents 
now within the facilities. 


If you were to compare this to a large 
corporation that was diversifying, Dr. Zarfas 
would undoubtedly be the director of plan- 
ning, research and development and Mr. 
MacCoy might be director of marketing and 
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of ancillary operations as we diversify; and 
I might be the production manager in charge 
of the traditional shop back at the centre. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, the in- 
formation provided by your officials is very 
worthwhile. I think it most informative. From 
listening to them, I conclude that you have 
extremely capable people who are looking 
forward to doing an outstanding job as far as 
the programme is concerned. The only thing 
is that your ministry and your government 
may be the bottlenecks in the development 
of a really good programme in mental health; 
I hope that will not be the case. 

One year ago, when mental retardation was 
the responsibility of a branch of the Ministry 
of Health, funds allocated to the Ministry 
of Health under psychiatric and retardation 
services were some $246 million. This year 
the estimates show $172 million for psy- 
chiatric services under Health. That is a dif- 
ference of only $74 million. What portion of 
the estimates as far as mental] rétardation 
is concerned, are still staying in the Ministry 
of Health? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: On this question, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to ask—because you 
are referring to the estimates of the Ministry 
of Health—Dr. Zarfas. 


Mr. B. Newman: Well you have trans- 
ferred some portion of the retardation pro- 
grammes into this ministry, I would assume 
there is another portion left in the Ministry 
of Health. Am I correct? 


Dr. Zarfas: A very small portion, Mr. 
Chairman. There are three mental retardation 
units in psychiatric hospitals at the moment 
at Thunder Bay, Kingston and Whitby. The 
funds for those programmes have been trans- 
ferred to this ministry. 


Mr. B. Newman: I see. 


Dr. Zarfas: There are, however, several 
thousand more mentally retarded persons in 
psychiatric hospitals that have not yet been 
designated into units. We are in the process, 
during the course of this year, of bringing 
those people together and forming mental 
retardation units. At that time the funds and 
the supporting staff would be brought over 
to this ministry; basically that would take 
the whole of the programme that was in 
Health into this ministry. | 


Mr. B. Newman: You are in a transition 
stage in other words. 


Dr. Zarfas: That is right. I am sorty, there 
is one area I haven’t covered and that is the 
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home for special care programme where 
there are some 2,500 mentally retarded per- 
sons. That also is in the transitional stage. 


Mr. B. Newman: How much has your 
budget increased over last year for this 
branch only? Is it only some $10.5 millions? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: This vote 2605, as you 
can see, is $10 million more than last year. 
There are other services for the mentally re- 
tarded in vote 2603; this would be our 
regular funding for sheltered workshops, for 
homes for the mentally retarded, funding 
under the Charitable Institutions Act. So I 
would say there would be many more millions 
of dollars in vote 2603. 


Mr. B. Newman: All right. The funds pro- 
vided in this vote are not the complete funds 
that are allocated for mental retardation. 
There are funds in other branches of your 
ministry as well as in other ministries too, But 
overall, are the funds provided for mental 
retardation as great this year as they were last 
year; or is there a substantial increase, com- 
bining all ministries? 


Dr. Zarfas: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I could 
indicate from the records I have that the 
1973-1974 appropriation for the 10 facilities 
for the retarded that we operated last year 
was $62.4 million; the appropriation this year 
is $82.3 million for those same programmes. 
So that is roughly a $20 million increase in 
that area. That includes both salaries and 
other supplies and expenses. 


Mr. J. Dukszta (Parkdale): Where does this 
money come from? Does it still come largely 
from provincial sources or do you get money 
from other sources following your reorganiza- 
tion? Weren't you supposed to get some from 
other sources? 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, I have the 
feeling Dr. Dukszta is asking do we get any 
federal funds yet. 


Mr. Dukszta: Yes, as yet? 


Miss Crittenden: We do not as yet receive 
any federal funds. However our senior staff, 
Mr. McKnight who is executive director of 
finance, and Mr. Glen Heagle who is the 
executive director of income maintenance, 
have been in Ottawa negotiating. I believe 
it is fair to say we will be getting funds. 
We do not know what percentage yet, and 
it might be a number of months before the 
details will be finalized. 


Mr. Dukszta: Would it be a straight sub- 
stitution? Or will you use the extra money 
you get for al] sorts of exciting things? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: As was indicated in the 
second reading, and the Premier (Mr. Davis) 
also indicated this at the annual meeting 
of the Ontario Association for Mentally 
Retarded in Peterborough, the money that we 
will be obtaining from Ottawa will definitely 
be used to provide additional resources for 
the mentally retarded. 


Mr. B. Newman: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I wanted to ask what is the cost to keep 
an individual in one of your hospitals; the 
average cost per individual? 


Dr. Farmer: We don’t have a figure for 
this year other than budgeted figures, but 
the actual— 


Mr. Deacon: The budgeted figure will be 
fine. 


Dr. Farmer: The actual cost in 1973-1974 
was an average of $30.67. I can't give you 
the figure at this point in time for the 1974- 
1975 cost per patient per day. 


Mr. B. Newman: So that is what, about 
$12,000 a year? 


Dr. Farmer: I think closer to $11,000. 
Mr. Deacon: What is the budget this year. 


Dr. Farmer: I can’t tell you what the per 
diem rate would be this year based on the 
budget. 


Mr. Deacon: What is the total? 
Dr. Farmer: The total cost is $82 million. 


Mr. B. Newman: It would be $92 million 
if you take the additional facilities. 


Dr. Farmer: That’s right. 


Mr. Deacon: And you have how many in 
there estimated for that $92 million? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Would there be roughly 
about 10,000 adults and children? 


Dr. Farmer: About 6,500; from 6,300 to 
6,500. 


Mr. Deacon: About 6,500 in those institu- 
tions— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Would this be both 
adults and children, Dr. Farmer? 


Dr. Farmer: Yes, that would be adults and 
children. But that’s just the Schedule 1. That’s 
all we are referring to, I think. 


Mr. Deacon: No, was it the $92 million 
that included the Schedule 2 as well? 
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Dr. Farmer: I was saying $82 million for 
the Schedule 1, where 6,300 or 6,400 indi- 
vidual patients are resident. 


Mr. Deacon: The extra $10 million is for 
what? 


Dr. Farmer: For the Schedule 2 facilities 
and for the— 


Hon, Mr. Brunelle: Yes; Schedule 1, gentle- 
men, involves facilities that are operated 
directly by the province, and there are 12 of 
them. Schedule 2 are the facilities that are 
operated by boards and they are funded by 


the province. 


Mr. Deacon: But the 6,500—you said there 
was $82 million for the 6,500? 


Mr. B. Newman: So, Mr. Chairman, its 
$11,000 to keep the individual in a hospital 
and it’s some $6,000 or $7,000 in the com- 
munity. What is the per diem amount for a 
community? 


Dr. Farmer: Twenty dollars a day. 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, if I may 
make a point. I’m not the authority on mental 
retardation but I’ve been involved with money 
for a long time. You can’t make an average 
when you are talking about a per diem in a 
developmental centre, where a child may 
have multiple handicaps and a per diem in a 
home for retarded when you are talking about 
the services of a workshop. You would have 
to actually segregate the costs—an average 
cost to the child in a developmental centre 
and another cost to keep them in a home for 
retarded, plus the workshop classes. This 
means all your per diems become—they just 
arent giving you the true picture. We could 
get that kind of information for you if you 
would like, but to just talk about an; average 
cost in the community could be distorting. 


Mr. Deacon: I think we recognize that. It 
is just that we are trying to get some figures 
to help us see the actual difference between 
the institution and the community situation, 
including the workshops and the schools and 
the whole thing. 


Dr, Zarfas: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I could 
say that we have just finished a study com- 
paring a comprehensive community service 
established in the United States with that 
same programme if it were established in 
Ontario, using civil service salaries as the 
comparative figure. I’m sorry that I don’t have 
the details of that study before me. I think 
from our expectations it would be somewhat 
less costly to maintain a person in the com- 


munity than in the facilities for the retarded 
as we have them now. I think Ill refrain 
from guessing at the figures, but they are 
estimated to be somewhat less. 

\However, the problem that does not in- 
clude is the capital construction costs for 
developing the system that has to be in place 
before you can effect a change. Unfortunately 
I can just imagine what would happen if the 
facilities were in place and we were able to 
move in that direction. 


Mr. Dukszta: In this transitional period, 
moving from institution to outside, your costs 
must be much higher; because you can’t really 
abandon the institutional thing that easily. 


Dr. Zarfas: That’s right. 


Mr. Dukszta: I suppose you are allowing 
for that. 


Dr. Zarfas: In this study we didn’t actually 
deal with capital costs. We were just trying 
to say if you did this or you did that, what 
the difference would be. But obviously there 
would be a phase-down period of time where 
costs cannot be reduced in our facilities. Not 
only that but all of the facilities have not 
reached, perhaps, the optimal standard of 
staffing that we would ultimately hope for. 
Therefore there would be some continuing 
role—we hope a much improved role—for the 
institutions which we would maintain, re- 
quiring some continual funding for that pro- 
gramme. 


Mr. Dukszta: Mr. Newman, do you want to 
continue with the question? 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, I want to talk on 
this. 


Mr. Dukszta: May I come in on and off? 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, I don’t mind at all. 
I asked these questions as a consequence of 
the visit one of the classes in a school in my 
riding made to ARC Industries. They come 
back very much enthused over what they 
have seen with the desire to be of some 
help. However, I’m afraid they are mis- 
informed when they go there; and to me this 
should be clarified so we don’t have miscon- 
ceptions. 

By the way, I received about 40 letters, 
which indicates to me that one or two classes 
visited the area. 


I’m writing to say that I think that more 
systems like this should be set up [that’s 
referring to ARC Industries] The people 
involved with them enjoy it and benefit 
from it because to keep just one person in 
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a place like Cedar Springs costs the gov- 
ernment $24,000. 


This has been drilled into the students. Then 
you get that comparison of $24,000, with the 
next thing they say, “Whereas if these people 
went to work in places like ARC Industries, 
it would cost the government only $2,400.” 


This is where you have to come up with 
some figures so that you can clarify this. I 
didn’t accept this. I called your ministry and 
they told me it was approximately $30 per 
day at Cedar Spring, and that was the in- 
formation I relayed to them. They do have 
the idea that to keep people in an institution 
is fantastically high. It is high as it is, and 
naturally I don’t know how you could cut 
some of those costs down, but they do have 
a misconception and I think your ministry 
should clarify that so our students are better 
informed. 

The minister referred to a wide variety of 
functions; what do you cover in that in an 
attempt to resolve the provision of facilities 
to the mentally retarded in a community? 
You were referring to group homes; what 
else beyond that? 


Mr. MacCoy: Mr. Chairman— 


Mr. B. Newman: What kind of group 
homes are you referring to? 


Mr. MacCoy: Mr. Chairman, I think there 
already is a developing body of knowledge 
on these things and we are very interested 
in gaining as much information as we can. 
I would first of all say, from the point of 
view of my staff, community services de- 
velopment, we don’t know enough of the 
alternatives, we haven’t tested enough. 


The concept of group homes or the homes 
for retarded persons is one that our ministry 
has been developing for a number of years. 
We think there are a number of types of 
homes for retarded persons which we could 
begin to consider. 


For example, a person who is moderately 
retarded has needs which are going to be 
different from those of the person who is 
only mildly retarded, and therefore super- 
vision in the home becomes a _ different 
matter. We would say there could be vary- 
ing levels of supervision in the homes. We 
also think that boarding home programmes 
are something we would like to move into a 
bit more. Our protective service staff in the 
Hamilton— 


Mr. B. Newman: When you say boarding 
home, are you talking of foster homes? 


Mr. MacCoy: In this case, I was not re- 
ferring to foster homes. I was referring to 
the fact that our staff could select what we 
would consider to be good homes where a 
person could board. 


Mr. Dukszta: You mean for adults not for 
children? 


Mr. MacCoy: I am referring to retarded 
adults at this point. 


Mr. E. P. Morningstar (Welland): That 
takes the place of the residences for the 
retarded? 


Mr. MacCoy: In some cases it can, because 
we have found there are many retarded 
adults who would like to live independent of 
a residence. We think perhaps there is pro- 
gression for a number of people who might 
come into a fairly structured home and then 
gradually move into a less structured home, 
perhaps into a boarding home, perhaps into 
an apartment. 

We think there is a range of options there 
that we must test out if were to get this 
community living orientation underway. We 
would like to test out the concept of the 
apartment living, and we have seen some 
experiments with this that are very inter- 
esting. 


Mr. Deacon: Whitby has this. 
Mr. MacCoy: Yes sir. 


Mr. Dukszta: Can you tell me actually how 
many people are moving out now from 
institutions to this type of approach? Is there 
a steady monthly rate? Is it 10,000 a day, 
or something? 


Mr. MacCoy: You're talking about a dis- 
charge rate? 


Mr. Dukszta: Yes. 


Mr. MacCoy: Mr. Chairman, as I indicated 
earlier, the role we have right now is to 
prepare for this. I couldn’t, from my point of 
view, give a discharge rate on that. This is 
something that— 


Mr. Dukszta: Maybe the way to look at 
it is what are your targets. At Weyburn they 
gave themselves three years to move out 
4,500 people. What are your targets? 


Dr. Zarfas: Mr. Chairman, we're trying to 
move 50 per cent out in five years; that is 
our goal. Last year we moved out 1,610 
people. Those were discharges, and I 
wouldn’t want to say they were all perfect 
returns to the community. They may have 
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been partly short-term admissions, short- 
term relief kinds of cases; but in fact there 
were 1,398 admissions and there were 1,610 
discharges to the facilities for the retarded. 


Some of those came for short-term assess- 
ment; some for a longer stay; but many of 
them were discharges of long-term residents. 


Mr. Dukszta: When you talk of 50 per 
cent in five years, Dr. Zarfas, you're talking 
of the small steady populttion. You don’t 
mean the incoming and ongoing? 


Dr. Zarfas: No. 
Mr, Dukszta: No; do you? 


Dr. Zarfas: No, I think we basically mean 
that the total population of our facilities 
should be reduced by 50 per cent of what 
it was on April 1 of this year; that’s our goal. 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make a point. I don’t really think 
the discharge rate or the reduction rate is 
the whole answer. I think we have to look 
at our plans for people from the day they’re 
born. We are planning now, and have noti- 
fied all organizations in the province that 
we will fund developmental centres. Now 
this will reduce the actual rate of admission 
if people never reach the institution. 


Mr. Dukszta: Miss Crittenden, I agree with 


Miss Crittenden: So I think we have to 
look at that total; not just look at how we 
move them out. 


Mr. Dukszta: Sorry, let me just rephrase 
this; maybe I put it badly. 

In the psychiatric hospitals there is a very 
large population which various governments 
in various provinces have attempted to dis- 
charge into the community; to discharge on 
their own, to discharge into boarding homes 
or other types of things, They are successful, 
sometimes, in reducing by 90 per cent the 
so-called long-term population. My question 
was very delineated, really. If there is an 
equivalent of a long-term population in the 
institutions for mentally retarded, as I think 
there is, and your aim is to reduce it by 
50 per cent in five years, that’s fine. Can you 
just tell me how many every year and 
whether this affects the new admissions to 
which you are referring? I think we can deal 
in this quite differently, as secondary pre- 
vention, so to speak. Are we talking now 
of tertiary prevention of sorts? Or am I 
making a point on this? 


Dr. Zarfas: Mr. Chairman, I assume the 
member is saying that we’re talking about 
the persons that are in residence now? 


Mr. Dukszta: Yes. 


Dr. Zarfas: Not counting the people who 
are likely to enter between now and then? 


Mr. Dukszta: That’s it; yes. 


Dr. Zarfas: I think our goal—actually I 
can’t tell you specifically how many each 
year, because this relates entirely to the speed 
with which David can get his horses going 
into developing community service. Because 
a discharge simply must involve a meaningful 
placement for a retarded person in the com- 
munity. Just finding a home for him is not 
adequate placement of a retarded person in 
the community. I disagree with the concept 
of just sending a person out to a boarding 
home, or sending him out to a group home, 
or sending him anywhere unless there is a 
concomitant programme to meet his needs. 


Mr. Dukszta: Well we don’t want them 
going backwards once they are out into the 
community. 


Dr. Zarfas: Exactly. So what we are 
attempting to do and have been for some 
time, is to effect a comprehensive discharge 
plan. We sent out guidelines for this in 1972. 
We are going to reissue these, I hope, in the 
very near future, because of the increased 
emphasis on this. 

It will involve a major establishment of a 
discharge team, with involvement of the 
designated places in the community in this 
plan for discharge. So that when there is a 
planned discharge it will in fact be planned. 


You can’t invariably assure everyone that 
families will not decide to discharge their 
own people themselves; in fact an individual 
does not necessarily have to wait for this 
planned discharge, They are voluntary. Fam- 
ilies do have rights and responsibilities. If 
they come and say they want to take this 
child home, or their retarded adult, and he 
or she wants to go, it is a free world. There- 
fore, our best laid plans may not necessarily 
come to fruition. But that is the intent. 


Mr. Dukszta: What are your resources in 
producing this intrastructure in the commun- 
ity, these support programmes? 


Mr. Gordon: Mr. Chairman, I believe that’s 
part of the discussion we had earlier in an- 
other context in these debates when we were 
talking about the various social services, from 
day care to home services. It is quite an 
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important element if we are truly going to 
ensure that these members of the community 
have the opportunity for as normal living as 
possible within their own community. 


I believe this is why I am involved in this 
at this point. We hope to be in contact with 
those families which may wish to keep that 
person at home as part of the family, to keep 
the family together. There was quite an ex- 
tensive discussion on keeping families to- 
gether. I don’t think we should forget that 
in the context of mental retardation. 


Mr. Dukszta: Are you thinking of giving 
some money to these families? 


Mr. Gordon: Well, in terms of— 
Mr. Dukszta: How much? 


Mr. Gordon: We are at the developmental 
stage with respect to support for daycare 
development and other support services 
where home services are needed and various 
other things. 


As I explained to the members earlier, it’s 
very hard to be entirely definitive about this 
at a stage when we're trying to pull together 
and co-ordinate what have been, if one may 
say it, disparate elements of social services. 


Mr. Dukszta: Just throw some millions at 
me. I will be satisfied if you tell me approxi- 
mately how much money we are spending 
on this. I think it is very expensive. 


Mr. Gordon: We think it is too. That is 
exactly what Mr. MacCoy was saying when 
he referred to doing their study and their 
analysis; until we have a better analysis, we 
just can’t say how many millions. You'd be 
disappointed, as we would, if we came short 
by, say $50 millions and didn’t do the job. 
we would like to at least have a better 
idea— 


Mr. Dukszta: I don’t want to catch you 
on a few millions. Give us some target dates 
and the scenario from the movement out of 
the institutions. That is what I was really 
trying to pin you down on. 


Mr. Gordon: Basically, the first two years, 
as of April 1, are devoted to getting the 
thing properly rolling. By the end of the 
five-year period it should be in place, if we 
can meet our target goals. 


This is a planning year in many respects, 
although some positive steps have already 
been taken. As Dr Zarfas has said, and Mr. 
MacCoy has also said, we’re acutely conscious 
of the need to provide the community serv- 
ices and facilities before, not after we start 


making these changes. It would be disastrous 
for these people—for the community at large 
—to force them into the community in an 
unnatural way; or in a way in which they 
can't be served properly and then find the 
whole thing failing. 


Mr. Chairman: Mrs. Campbell. 


Mrs. M. Campbell (St. George): Mr. Chair- 
man, I apologize that I have missed part of 
this. But the way the House runs its business 
—I have been waiting for the GAINS bill to 
be introduced for second reading, and we are 
now on Agriculture and Food. We get great 
notice about what's going on. 


I don’t know whether the question has 
been asked but I would like to have a defini- 
tion of what we are talking about in this 
vote, I want to know what we're talking 
about in the matter of retardation. I want 
once and for all to scotch that horrible 
differential that we got in Health last year 
and know that we are talking not about the 
emotionally retarded or the environmentally 
retarded. I want to know, in that case, who 
is looking after those two if we are looking 
after the mentally retarded here? I want to 
know what the definitions are. I don’t know 
whether that has been asked. 


Mr. Chairman: It came up earlier, yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: That was my first question. 
My second question is I want to know what 
are the financial responsibilities of the 
parents. I don’t know whether that has been 
touched upon. 


Thirdly, in an earlier vote I asked for an 
analysis of residents under the age of 60 
who had been admitted to municipal homes 
for the aged. My request was about the physi- 
cally handicapped. I am horrified to see that 
there was one person admitted at 20, and 
others, through their 20’s, in homes for the 
aged. The note I get, however, is that of 
the 64 between 20 and 44, 30 were in the 
regional municipality of Niagara, where they 
have a special programme for the retarded. 
Since my request was regarding the physi- 
cally handicapped and not the retarded, Id 
like some explanation about the programme 
in the regional municipality of Niagara. If I 
could get those three questions dealt with I'd 
be happy to be brought up to date in this 
particular vote. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: With reference to the 
first matter, Mrs. Campbell, the definition 
of mentally retarded— 


Mr. Morningstar: Better get the dictionary, 
hadn’t you? 
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Mrs. Campbell: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, 
it is not as simple as that. You are aware of 


my problem. 


Dr. Zarfas: I am very much aware, Mr. 
Chairman, of Mrs. Campbell’s concern and 
problem. Unfortunately I can’t say we are 
able to be very definitive in this area of 
intellectual impairment. We have defined 
developmental handicap in such a way that 
it will cover an individual who has had an 
impairment to the mentality occurring from 
the time of conception until about age 16. 
The age of 16 is not a fixed chronological age 
but an age, on psychological examination, 
that usually is considered to be when you 
have achieved a maximum level of growth. 
Obviously you haven't, but at least for the 
Binet and WISC they have used that age 


group. 
Mr. Deacon: You are saying that the 


change could have occurred any time be- 
tween conception and 16? 


Dr. Zarfas: Somewhere around 16 or 18. It 
is something that has interfered with the 
intellectual development of that person so 
they are unable to make an adequate and 
independent social adjustment; they have 
limitations in adaptive behaviour, which is 
a somewhat more modern term. 

‘Unfortunately, that definition could be ap- 
plied to persons who perhaps are autistic, 
schizophrenic, who suffer from early child- 
hood schizophrenia, and persons who have 
perceptual handicaps. You could apply this to 
a number of people. It is frequently very 
difficult to determine, when you see a child, 
whether they have any or all these conditions. 
Certainly in clinical practice over the years I 
have found that sometimes it is not even 
important that you know the basic cause, be- 
cause the management is somewhat the same. 
It is not that specific in any areas. 

But there is an increasing body of knowl- 
edge dealing with various aspects of persons 
with these kinds of problems that tends to 
sort them out. The perceptually handicapped 
child we are now starting to get in some 
areas. We are less likely to have persons with 
a perceptual handicap coming under this 
particular area, because at this time the intent 
is to deal primarily with the mentally re- 
tarded. 

But when the Act was established! it was 
intended to be enabling legislation that 
allowed us to move from one ministry into 
the other ministry. At the same time we 
wanted to establish an Act that would allow 
us, if necessary, to grow and provide other 
services to other people. 
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At present, in facilities for the retarded 
and in our diagnostic and assessment services, 
we do see children who have perceptual 
handicaps, who have autistic, schizophrenic 
problems, and who have physical abnormali- 
ties such as cerebral palsy in association with 
intellectual impairment, sometimes only ap- 
parent intellectual impairment. They may 
come to us after failing in school, and we 
find their problem is not an intellectual im- 
pairment, even though it would appear so to 
someone else. 

‘So I understand your dilemma, and! I think 
it is our dilemma. Perhaps Dr. Dukszta could 
support this, because it is a difficult thing to 
define that you only deal with the retarded. 
I know this is the problem which the chil- 
dren’s services branch have had in the past— 


Mrs, Campbell: And in the courts. 


Dr. Zarfas: And with the courts. It some- 
times would appear that professionals are 
passing the buck from one group to another, 
where perhaps what they are really basically 
trying to do is to sort out who provides most 
of the service in that particular area, rather 
than trying to really pass the buck. Some- 
times, of course, children fall) between: stools; 
and we must try to eliminate that as much 
as possible. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, if I may. 
The difficulty, of course, arose—and I brought 
it up during the estimates of the Ministry of 
of Health last year, in connection with the 
courts. There was an obligation by the Health 
ministry to provide facilities for children, who 
certainly in our area were—I don’t know 
whether diagnosed is the right word, but 
whatever — by the clinical team at the family 
court as retarded. There was this crazy— 
and I say it as a lay person of course—to me 
a crazy kind of distinction made as to what 
type of retardation we were talking about and 
therefore whose responsibility it was to find 
a facility for such children. 

I would like to believe—and I did address 
the question to the minister when the bill was 
introduced, and I think he had difficulty with 
my question because he wasn’t present when 
we did the Health estimates—I wanted to 
know so that everyone might be aware as to 
just who now has the responsibility or the 
facility for such a child, whom the courts 
have great difficulty in placing because they 
do not want to place them in anything other 
than a facility that will assist them with their 
retardation problems. 

Do I take it that in the absence of an 
umbrella, this is the ministry that will be pro- 
viding the facilities, subject only to a more 
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sophisticated diagnosis as to whether or not 
we are talking about a perceptual handicap or 
something of that nature? 

The difficulty I have in Toronto is that I 
think, with respect, that Dr, Chamberlain and 
his team are a highly sophisticated group, 
and if they come to that conclusion I am 
wondering if we are going to be able to have 
a quicker way of bringing the services to the 
child, and if necessary placing him in a 
facility because he has been found subject to 
retardation and is delinquent. Some action 
has to be taken. Do I take it that that at least 
is resolved at this point in time in this 
ministry? 


Dr. Zarfas: Mr. Chairman, I wouldn’t want 
to give you any hope that the situation is 
resolved, but I would want you to say that 
if a diagnosis of mental retardation is made, 
they should be able to get the help that th 
require from the Surrey Place centre, whic 
used to be the Mental Retardation Centre. 

We feel a responsibility to provide for the 
whole spectrum of services for the retarded; 
I can't begin to tell you that we can provide 
for all of the delinquent, disturbed and men- 
tally ill retarded at this time but it certainly 
is our intent, and I think we should take the 
responsibility of attempting to do it. I think 
that if Dr. Chamberlain has a case he really 
should contact our principal referral centre 
for Metropolitan Toronto, which is the Surrey 
Place centre. 


Mrs. Campbell: And I presume that they 
have the same degree of sophistication avail- 
able to the courts all over the province so 
that the courts all over the province will have 
the same opportunity to place children who 
are in this dilemma. 


Dr. Zarfas: We have 13 diagnostic assess- 
ment centres, five of which are university- 
affiliated centres, including the Children’s 
Psychiatric Research Institute, the Lionel S. 
Penrose Centre in Kingston and the Ottawa 
Child Development Centre. And I think we 
now have the degree of expertise to recognize 
the problem and to provide service. 


Mrs. Campbell: Then may I know about 
the particular programme where 30 people 
between the ages of 20 and 44, who ap- 
parently were retarded, were placed in 
homes for the aged? 


Dr. Zarfas: We simply haven’t got the 
answer to that, but we could get it. 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, that ma- 
terial is provided by another executive direc- 
tor, who is not here today; so we will have 
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to get it for Mrs. Campbell, because we are 
crossing from social services to MR services 
in our discussion right now. 


Mrs. Campbell: The reason I brought it up 
is because they specifically said that in the 
Niagara region they have a special pro- 
gramme for the retarded. Is this not what we 
are talking about now? And do I take it that 
we don’t know what that programme is at 
this point in this vote? 


Miss Crittenden: I believe Mr. Crichton is 
outside, Mr. Chairman. We could ask him 
if he would come in and speak on it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mrs. Campbell, are 
these persons who are mentally retarded and 
who have been placed in homes for the 
aged? 


Mrs. Campbell: I am only going by your 
letter to me, Mr. Minister. You will recall 
that my question was about the physically 
handicapped young people who were placed 
in homes for the aged, which I said at the 
time—and I repeat in the good old English 
sense of the word—is damnable. Then I got 
this reply that 30 of the 64 were placed in 
the regional municipality of Niagara homes, 
which have a special programme for the re- 
tarded. It is a non sequitur to my question, 
but it is there in the answer. 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Crawford, the execu- 
tive director, is here, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. L. Crawford (Executive Director, 
Northwestern Area): Mr. Chairman, in certain 
areas of the province where there was a lack 
of other facility accommodation, programmes 
were worked out where adult retarded per- 
sons were allowed to reside in homes for the 
aged. I believe the hon. member for St. 
George is aware that at one time Lambert 
Lodge in Toronto was used in this fashion. 
That has been discontinued, and there are 
other specialized facilities in Toronto. 


In the Niagara region they have a very 
aggressive director of homes for the aged, 
Mr. Douglas Rapelje. He worked out an ar- 
rangement with two or three groups for 
private homes to be used for persons who 
would not reside in the main home but who 
would reside in private or foster home care. 
One group is an order of nuns, and their 
residence in the city of Niagara Falls is used. 
Others are in facilities in Port Colborne and 
in Welland. 

Mr. Rapelje is also active in the local 
association for the mentally retarded, so he 
is very sympathetic and very aware of the 
special needs of the adult retarded. 
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I can also give illustrations where the 
placement in homes for the aged is on very 
humanitarian grounds. In the northwest and 
in Parry Sound there were instances of an 
elderly mother in her 70s with a retarded 
son in his 40s. They had lived together all 
the son’s life. When the mother required care 
in a home for the aged would we deny that 
son in his 40s the right to be with his mother? 
The separation would be too great. 

So this type of programme has grown up. 
I think we are well aware of the numbers, 
and I think the new community services pro- 
gramme with Mr. MacCoy will move to try 
to create better situations, I think those in 
Niagara particularly would be well worth 
visiting, because I think they are creditable 
and are working very successfully. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, it was just 
because I met with a mother from Niagara 
Falls whose child is in some place there. I 
don’t know the details but she’s very dis- 
quieted about it and I’ll have to get back to 
the circumstances. When I was referring to 
the matter, I was referring specifically to the 
physically handicapped in homes for the 
aged. It was only when you gave me the 
answer about the retarded that I realized, in 
terms of my request, they are apparently now 
regarded as physically handicapped or some- 
thing. I don’t know. 


Mr. Crawford: Mr. Chairman, there are 
also physically handicapped younger adults 
in the Sunset Haven Home for the Aged, 
which is in the city of Welland. They have 
a young man who is in his 40s who has 
since married and lives in the home. He is a 
cerebral palsy victim but he is a very affable 
and very aggressive man. He is editor of the 
home’s newsletter and a member of the resi- 
dents’ council. Again, I say that in certain 
situations arrangements suitable to an indi- 
vidual can be made, and they are satisfactory 
to all. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, thank you 
very much for that explanation. I still feel 
the principle is bad from the way in which 
some people, at least, deteriorate if they are 
placed, as young people, in a home for the 
aged. 


Mr. Deacon: It depends on the home for 
the aged, I would think, Margaret, and the 
programmes within that home. Mr. Crawford 
knows about some homes for the aged where 
we get them out on snowmobile rides and 


things. 


Mrs. Campbell: That may be but certainly 
from my experiences in the Metropolitan 
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area—Lambert Lodge is one of them and I 
think we should visit that if we are thinking 
about a programme which would incorporate 
the physically handicapped in such a home 
for the aged. 

I wonder if now I could find out what the 
financial responsibilities of the parents are 
in these cases. What is the policy? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You are referring to 
what our policy is with reference to chil- 
dren— 


Mrs. Campbell: Those in some form of in- 
stitutional care. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes; those who are 
in institutions at the present time are funded, 
as you know, 100 per cent by the govern- 
ment. 


Mrs. Campbell: There was some sugges- 
tion that policy might be changed and that’s 
why I have asked you. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mrs. Campbell, it has 
not yet been announced what the policy will 
be because it is under active review by the 
118 local associations for the mentally re- 
tarded in Ontario. There have been many 
meetings. Mr. Dave MacCoy, as indicated, 
has met between 12 and 15 organizations; in 
numbers it’s somewhere between 2,000 and 
3,000 persons. There has been tremendous 
enthusiasm at these meetings and the re- 
sponse has been quite good. 


This matter, I understand—I couldn’t at- 
tend—was discussed fully at Peterborough, at 
the annual meeting of the Ontario Associ- 
ation for the Mentally Retarded. 


As yet we have not come to any final 
decisions, but as you know I indicated to 
this committee a few days ago, with reference 
to developmental centres, that we are present- 
ly funding them 100 per cent for the capital 
costs. In our ministry we feel the operational 
costs should also be funded 100 per cent in- 
stead of 80-20 per cent, whereby the 20 per 
cent has to be raised by the local associ- 
ation. This is quite a financial hardship in 
many areas. We are recommending, and I 
am optimistic that our recommendatoin will 
be accepted by cabinet, that the develop- 
mental centres be funded 100 per cent, not 
only for the capital but also for the operation- 
al costs. 


When it comes to the question of resi- 
dences, whether children are in group homes 
or in foster homes or whatever the case may 
be, that decision, Mrs. Campbell, has not yet 
been made. 
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Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, could I ask, 
if that decision is made, will we again see 
the deplorable situation of a change being 
made via the regulation route, which pre- 
cludes debate in the House as to any policy 
that you will announce? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Again, Mrs. Campbell, 
I would like to say to you and to the other 
members that we have a very good, close 
relationship with the associations, which of 
course include the parents, and we have in- 
dicated to them that we will continue this 
full consultation with them in order to arrive 
at a mutually agreeable agreement. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I don’t like 
to belabour the point, but is there now, or can 
the minister say whether there is under ac- 
tive discussion, a provision for cost-sharing of 
some kind with the parents of these chil- 
dren? Is that under active consideration? Whe- 
ther they be in residential facilities, or if the 
policy is to return them to the community, 
what is the parental obligation or what is 
under consideration regarding this? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, as the 
hon. member knows, when this legislation, 
Bill 7, the Developmental Services Act, was 
debated, I mentioned that as far as the adults 
were concerned—and I believe there are 
somewhere around 6,000 or 7,000 adults in 
residences—there is no problem. This legis- 
lation has been designed so that 95 and 
maybe up to 100 per cent could be cost- 
shared. As far as the adults are concerned 
there is no problem. 


Mr. Deacon: That is 18 years of age or 
over. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, 18 years of age 
and over. There are advantages to this. This 
would be cost-shared under the federal gov- 
ernment and it would probably give some- 
where in the neighbourhood of $15 million 
under the Canada Assistant Plan; and what- 
ever money we get under the Canada As- 
sistance Plan will be entirely used to im- 
prove our existing services and resources. 


(When it comes to the question of parents 
maybe I should ask Mr. MacCoy to speak. 
These are the questions that really came up 
at the meeting. As I said, he attended about 
15 different meetings throughout Ontario and 
these are some of the questions that came up. 
Maybe Mr. MacCoy could indicate what the 
feelings of the parents are with reference to 
this important question of whether parents 
should be required to pay some part of the 
cost. 
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Mr. MacCoy: Mr. Chairman, the oppor- 
tunity to meet with the various local) associa- 
tions on this very matter was, I think, perhaps 
one of the most interesting introductions to a 
new job anyone could ever have, because I 
think there are many issues involved that a 
lot of people assume are straightforward and 
clear, but one finds out as you go along that 
they are not. 

\Most specifically, I would say that the issue 
that parents felt was most important when 
talking about the concept of paying for ser- 
vices was really that there be services avail- 
able, that there need to be new services de- 
veloped and they would be very pleased, in 
fact, to pay; because if they were paying 
then they could more easily criticize what was 
going on. I think there are many parents who 
said: “Well no, there is no way we should 
pay, because we have had a child in a facility 
for many years and therefore he was covered 
through the health scheme,” and things like 
that. 


‘There were many misconceptions that came 
out, but when it came down to the hard facts 
of discussing the matter there is no question 
that people were simply referring to the fact 
that they wanted services and they would be 
willing to pay for them. When we discussed 
the fact that it would be according to ability 
to pay, people began to see that it isn’t so 
bad. This is not a money-grabbing scheme 
you are talking about. There is an advantage 
because, in fact, under the Canada Assistance 
Plan you could probably get cost-sharing, and 
they saw advantages to this of course. 

One further thing that we did discuss with 
the parents—and many of them have raised 
it time and time again—is that they would 
like to see us gradually develop a policy of 
care for all children that takes into account 
that when there are, shall we say, disabilities 
that a group of children have, or someone in 
a family has, they can be guaranteed that they 
will get help and that they will not have to 
flounder to find that assistance. I think these 
are tough questions that in my opinion will 
take some time to iron out. 

The simplest solution—some people say 
“don’t charge’—makes it difficult for those 
people who keep their child at home, be- 
cause they are finding that they have to pay 
for services. On the other side of the coin, 
it makes it difficult for the person who has 
not been paying, necessarily, direct costs for 
the care of their child. 

As a result we have two points of view on 
this. But they come together when they begin 
to talk about the need for services, and that is 
the main issue. 
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At the annual convention of the Ontario 
Association for the Mentally Retarded in 
Peterborough, the proposition that we go for 
cost-sharing was passed unanimously, This in- 
cluded the possibility of charging a fee for 
service, or making agreements for service with 
parents. 

We agreed with them that the final solu- 
tion was not reached because a lot of people 
agreed to it, but that we had to continue to 
study this matter very carefully. We recog- 
nized that the implications are very broad, 
when we think that we have an institutional 
programme as well as a community pro- 
gramme. There is a differential in terms of 
cost there, and how are we going to ration- 
alize that. We are still working with the 
associations for the retarded on this basis. 


Mr. Dukszta: Who exactly voted? You 
mean most people approved of this cost- 
sharing? 


Mr. MacCoy: Yes, Mr. Chairman. Just to 
clarify that issue, the delegates to the con- 
vention represented all associations for the 
mentally retarded across Ontario, and they 
were selected by their local associations. 
There were about 400 voting delegates from 
across the total province. 


I have spoken to many of these people, In 
fact, I felt at the conference I had spoken to 
every one—or at least they had spoken to me, 
whether I had responded or not. The vote 
indicated to me that people want us to de- 
velop services. The issue is not so much 
whether they would have to pay a fee for 
them, it’s that they are available and acces- 
sible. This is what I think the vote came to in 
many ways. 


Mr. Dukszta: But why are we moving to 
have parents paying for some of these ser- 
vices? Should we not adopt a principle that 
people who now have children in institutions 
do not pay and then extend the same prin- 
ciple to the ones who are ini the community 
and also to the ones who are now taking 
care of themselves? You can help them, 


Mr. Deacon: I suppose there is some logic 
in what you are saying. I just cannot under- 
stand why they voted the way they did, be- 
cause we have had a long history of develop- 
ment in York county in the field of the men- 
tally retarded, with considerable success. I’d 
say that most of the success is due to the fact 
that the community has been involved, Not 
that the government has not been making 
contributions, they have, but the major thrust 
has been given by community involvement, 
along with the parents, to provide the facil: 
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ities and support for the facilities. The parents 
have paid something and the community has 
provided continuing support—their contribu- 
tions are immense in both time and kind on 
an ongoing basis. 

I think that as a result of that, rather than 
the mentally retarded work being set off to 
one side and separate from the community 
life, it has become very much an integral 
part of the community—certainly in Richmond 
Hill and places like that. 


Mr. Dukszta: I think we should differentiate 
between involvement of the community and 
parents who will help in the running of the— 


Mr. Deacon: No, I am not talking about 
running. I am talking about— 


Mr. Dukszta: Money is something different 
to me, 


Mr. Deacon: No. I realize it is something 
different, but I am saying to you because of 
the money and because of the responsibility 
and accountability to those who contribute, 
there’s been far greater value given for the 
dollar, I think, than if all the money had 
come from the province. 

It is interesting the difference in involve- 
ment now, for example, in the Thornhaven 
School—it is fully funded—and ARC Indus- 
tries or the Nursery School—which are not 
funded and supported by the community. 

iI think that it is a continual matter of de- 
bate between people as to whether it is a 
good thing to have it 100 per cent funded by 
the province or that there are some benefits 
in leaving some responsibility for initiative 
and contribution from the community. 


Mr. Dukszta: I disagree with you that the 
initiative here is related to paying in. It de- 
pends how much power you have and how 
much decision-making involvement you have. 
That’s what’s more important—how much of 
an influence on the institution the people or 
the ministry have. The money is less import- 
ant, I would like to differentiate this, because 
there are two different factors that enter into 
it. 

I agree entirely with you that people must 
be involved in decision-making—the parents 
and the community. It doesn’t necessarily 
mean they have to pay. 


Mr. Deacon: There seems to be a greater 
sense of involvement when there is some 
money involved, maybe— 


Mr. Dukszta: How very keen you are, Mr. 
Deacon. 
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Mrs, Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I am very 
appreciative of the statements which have 
been made by your ministry, and interested 
in the discussion which flowed from it. In 
view of that, it would seem to me very im- 
portant that the Legislature should have the 
opportunity for some input into the policy 
decisions which flow. Will there be oppor- 
tunity for debate, or will it just go through, 
as some other rather horrendous policy de- 
cisions have done, through a variation in 
regulations? I feel very strongly about this 
way of dealing with these problems of this 
sort, because I think there are professional 
people with experience, as Dr. Dukszta has; 
there are people with experience in the local 
communities, such as Donald Deacon has; 
there are people with varying kinds of experi- 
ence in this field. I would be saddened’ if 
again we are in the position where decisions 
are being made and we are not able at least 
to debate the policy and have input from 
those people who may agree or not agree 
with what is happening. 

I am particularly distressed that in this 
committee we were assured and I am sure it 
wasn’t an attempt to mislead us, I don’t 
think the minister would do that—that when 
the GAINS legislation came in we would have 
an answer to a great variety of questions 
posed in this committee on the GAINS vote. 
We found that we don’t have the opportunity, 
because we aren't discussing your ministry or 
your portion of GAINS. Where do we do it? 
Maybe in this committee we will be able to. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Definitely— 


Mrs. Campbell: But certainly it isn’t ap- 
parent in the bill. I think we need, as opposi- 
tion members, to have some clear assurance 
that we will have opportunities to fulfill our 
obligations in this Legislature. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well Mr. Chairman, 
my understanding is that the GAINS legis- 
lation will come before this committee and 
there will be ample opportunity to debate 
the legislation. With reference to the— 


Mrs. Campbell: The legislation, yes. The 
legislation has nothing to do with your com- 
mittee. That’s the problem. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The GAINS legislation? 


Mrs. Campbell: The GAINS bill is simply 
a revenue bill for those over 65. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mrs. Campbell, the 
GAINS legislation is certainly, as you say, for 
those 65 years of age and over, and those 
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who are blind and permanently physically 
disabled. That comes under our ministry. 


Mrs. Campbell: But it isn’t in the bill we 
are going to debate. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: But definitely, Mrs. 
Campbell, the purpose of that legislation com- 
ing before this committee is because our 
ministry, along with Revenue, Health, Treas- 
ury and Economics and Intergovernmental 
Affairs and Housing are all involved. 


Coming back to the second part of your 
question, I would like to reiterate that we 
are consulting as much as we can with the 
association and with the parents. I would be 
very pleased to meet with members of this 
committee to obtain your views on what 
should be done. We know the doctor’s views. 
We heard Mr. Deacon’s views and would wel- 
come your views, Mrs. Campbell, and those of 
other members of the committee. 


Mrs. Campbell: Then do I take it that there 
will be amending legislation and not simply 
regulation amendments? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We have our solicitor 
here. My understanding is that legislation is 
not required; it will be done through regula- 
tion. 


Mrs. Campbell: As will GAINS. This is 
the whole problem. Do I have the assurance 
of the minister then— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You can have my as- 
surance of consultation. I would be pleased, 
Mrs. Campbell, to meet with members of this 
committee and to obtain their views, because 
it certainly would make it much easier for 
legislation and regulation when we have the 
consensus of the members. 


Mr. Dukszta: There is no framework for 
that. 


Mrs. Campbell: No, there is not and that is 
the problem. 


Mr. Morningstar: I hope I will be invited. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: What I am saying is 
that I would be pleased to meet with the 
members of this committee at the same time 
the legislation in the House is debated. When 
it comes to regulations—I can be corrected 
on this—there is no mechanism for this. At 
the same time, I’d be pleased to hear the 
views of the members. 


Mrs. Campbell: Do I take it that if that 
comes forward we will no longer be ham- 
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strung by any secret reports which we have 
no kind of opportunity to read? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: All our reports are 
public. 


Mr. Morningstar: I am very interested. 
Do you have some secret reports? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No. I have a little 
black book that I made for myself but my 
wife has availability to it. 


Mr. Morningstar: I hope I would be in- 
vited to your meetings and I would like to 
invite your committee to come over to Wel- 
land riding. We have about three institutions 
there under Mr. Rapelje, as Mr. Crawford 
mentioned. He is doing a wonderful job. We 
have a home for the retarded there, the 
residence for them. We have home care. It is 
a great riding and we have great people 
there, working for the little people and work- 
ing for the people who need these services. 
I think it would be worthwhile just to make 
a trip over there with your committee and 
visit them. Mr. Newman would be wel- 
come, too. 


Interjections by hon. members. 


Mr. Dukszta: Thank you for the invitation 
but I would like to ask just a couple more 
questions. 


Mr. Morningstar: Yes? 


Mr. Dukszta: What will happen to the 
people who are moving from the institutions 
to the community in terms of the four points 
that you brought up, schools, work, residence 
and recreation? You dealt with residence 
partially. I gather that is really developmental 
at the moment and that you haven’t worked 
it out. But I am interested in what you are 
doing about sheltered workshops and whether 
you are going to introduce some new legis- 
lation. I understand there have been difficul- 
ties about paying people on this. 


I want to know whether you are producing 
more sheltered workshops and what kind of 
staffing there will be. Then afterwards I will 
ask you a question on schools and staffing of 
schools, especially as I understand the people 
aren't being moved toward the public school 
system, and on what kind of staffing and what 
kind of problems that will produce. Can we 
go to the sheltered workshops first? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It is a very good ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. We just have to increase 
our present funding for our residences. The 
present funding is inadequate and we have 
recommended that it be increased substan- 


tially. Legislation will have to be amended 
and. we will make it retroactive as of June 1. 


Mr. Dukszta: Could you give us a hint 
about how much money and what kind of 
legislation? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It will be substantially 
increased. 


Mr. Dukszta: And what is the essence of 
the legislative change that you will introduce? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well, there would be 
an amendment to the Homes for Retarded 
Persons Act. With reference to the sheltered 
workshops, it is also our intention to increase 
the grants, both for capital costs as well as 
for operational costs. 


Mr. Dukszta: Have you any idea how you 
are going to be paying the people who would 
be working there? If I am correct, there has 
been some difficulty about this before. Do 
you have any ideas as to how it is going to 
be done? Has that been worked out? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. MacCoy? 


Mr. MacCoy: Mr. Chairman, most indi- 
viduals who are in sheltered workshops re- 
ceive family benefits at the present time, and 
in terms of the workshop their earnings are 
very minimal. 


The sheltered workshop basically has three 
functions. One of them is to assess a person’s 
capabilities. Secondly, it would be to prepare 
him for work or train him for work. Then, 
thirdly, if the person could not be trained to 
go out into the community, it would provide 
the person with long-term sheltered employ- 
ment. 


I think that the concepts of sheltered 
workshops are changing quite dramatically 
throughout North America in particular. And 
in speaking with the director of vocational 
rehabilitation, Peter Crichton who I believe 
is very interested in seeing some new initia- 
tives attempted in workshops, we would like 
to take a look at the possibility of having 
work stations in the community that would 
be attached to industry and yet the sheltered 
workshop would have staff that could perhaps 
train people in other industries, in terms of 
management of retarded persons, and prepare 
various types of jobs that would be related 
to industries. 


Mr. Dukszta: Have you been having some 
trouble finding jobs for those who have been 
assessed and trained and are ready to go into 
the community? 
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Mr. MacCoy: Well, I think that is always a 
problem, Mr. Chairman. In my own experi- 
ence in vocational rehabilitation, it is a con- 
stant battle in trying to place people, but it 
is one that we think we have to become a 
bit more aggressive about. We feel the com- 
munity is now far more interested and aware 
of the problems of the retarded; and I sup- 
pose I would say; somewhat boldly, that if 
they aren’t then we want to make darn well 
sure that they are. We would hope to have 
an aggressive approach to placement for those 
people who could work appropriately in 
various types of occupations. 

We are finding that some interesting new 
programmes have been developed for placing 
people. One I know that Dr. Zarfas’s staff 
has been working on is called Operation 
Greenhouse; and I believe they are studying 
a proposal for the employment of retarded 
persons in the nursery business, in develop- 
ing skills for people to work in in that par- 
ticular field. 


Mr. Dukszta: Are you subsidizing these 
people, or are you actually prepared to ask 
them to be employed and not subsidized at 
all? 


Mr. MacCoy: Perhaps Dr. Zarfas could 
speak to that particular project. I haven’t 
been involved in it directly, 


Mr. Dukszta: Can I ask you another ques- 
tion before Dr, Zarfas answers this? 


Mr. MacCoy: Yes. 


Mr. Dukszta: The point about family bene- 
fits is that it usually prevents people from 
getting real money for their work, Are you 
going to be dealing with the federal govern- 
ment on that point so that you can pay better 
or not? Do I make my point clear? 


Mr. MacCoy: Yes, I think I do understand 
your point. Again I would have to put that in 
the context of sheltered workshops, where in 
effect we do needi to ensure that the person 
who is put in there to be assessed and trained 
has an adequate income, and yet he may not 
be producing to the level that he would be 
able to earn’ a wage that would take care of 
a basic needs that family benefits provides 
or. 

Again, what we would see is perhaps a 
progression of a person going into a work- 
shop—perhaps on family benefits or on a voca- 
tional rehabilitation allowance—to be assessed 
and trained and gradually developed until 
he can get into competitive employment. If 
these people can’t, then I think they prob- 
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ably will be required to continue receiving 
family benefits. 

We have to ensure that they have adequate 
income for their basic needs; that is my point. 
Perhaps there are some possibilities for look- 
ing at programmes with the federal govern- 
ment. I am not fully aware of all the new 
initiatives that our vocational rehabilitation 
people have been involved in at that level. 


Mr. Dukszta: Well, that is a policy de- 
cision; and I suppose I am asking whoever 
can answer, which really might mean the 
minister, whether they are prepared to do it. 
I do believe—to support Donald Deacon for 
the moment—that it would be much better if 
the incentives given to people who work in 
sheltered workshops were on top of the family 
benefits, because if the money is removed the 
moment he starts earning, then there is no 
incentive whatsoever to continue working and 
improving. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, that is a 
very good question. We have already raised 
the earning exemption for those working in 


_ sheltered workshops from $25 to $50. 


Mr. Dukszta: Oh, I didn’t know that. That’s 
good. 


Hon, Mr. Brunelle: This was done a few 
months ago, but in view of inflation it has 
been brought to our attention by many that 
it is not adequate. Right now, as you know, 
it's a certain amount, in this case $50, and 
then the person is allowed to keep only 25 
per cent of his remaining income, which many 
say is heavy taxation. Perhaps instead of say- 
ing keep only 25 per cent, we could say keep 
50 per cent. What I am trying to say, Mr. 
Chairman, is that we definitely will be allow- 
ing those working in sheltered workshops to 
keep more of their earnings, and this will be 
done through regulations. 


Mr. B. Newman: Why don’t you hinge it 
to your minimum wage law? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Fine. That is a good 
suggestion. This whole question is one that— 


Mr. B. Newman: At $2 an hour, 160 hours 
a month, that would be $320 a month he 
could make, and his total' amount, including 
earnings and what family benefits would give 
him, could not surpass $320 a month, This 
recommendation was made earlier in the dis- 
cussion and I think it has a lot of merit. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, that’s right. That 
whole area is presently with the income 
security division, and it’s a good recommenda- 
tion. You brought this up a few days ago. 
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I would like to say to you, Mrs. Campbell, 
just to clarify what I said earlier, that I would 
welcome the opportunity of obtaining the 
views of yourself and other members on this 
question of whether there should be cost 
sharing with the parents. But this would be 
done in an informal manner. It would be a 
meeting that I would call. It would not be 
done under this committee because this com- 
mittee, once we terminate this, has GAINS 
and so forth to deal with, and’ as you know 
the House will recess some time before June 
30. But I would certainly think that we would 
welcome the views of the members on this 
very important area. As you know, we are 
consulting the local associations, and the 
parents, and as many groups as possible. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
few questions I would like to raise with the 
ministry— 


Mr. Dukszta: I want Dr. Zarfas to answer 
and then I am finished. 


Mr. Chairman: All right. 
Dr. Zarfas: Pardon? 


Mr. Dukszta: You were asked to answer 
that point Mr. MacCoy brought up. 


Dr. Zarfas: Mr. MacCoy had asked me to 
comment on Operation Greenhouse, and this 
is an example, I think, of where an industry 
is, in fact, looking for persons who are 
trained and able to work in the field of 
horticultural and nursery work. We _ have 
now been able to make contact with a leader 
in that industry and bring representatives 
of the sodding industry, fruit growing and 
flower growing all together at Queen’s Park, 
along with the vocational rehabilitation 
people, with the trainers from all! of our facil- 
ities, so that everyone is now aware that here 
is an industry anxious to become involved 
with the mentally retarded in their work 
situation. 


Obviously, through the vocational rehabili- 
tation grant system, we would be able to 
support people through a training phase if it 
was necessary, and also, if necessary, to pro- 
vide some ongoing support for them. 


But obviously again, as we have mentioned 
before, the necessity of having comprehensive 
services in the community, the work itself, 
is sometimes not enough because the prob- 
lems of the retarded persons are often more 
social than they are work. They are able to 
work but they are unable to live an inde- 
pendent social adjustment. The problem then 
is to provide for them the living, social, 
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recreational services that they require in ad- 
dition to the work situation. It is not an easy 
situation, but I am certain that this year 
we will find placement for quite a number 
of retarded persons in that industry. 


Mr. Dukszta: On the same question, have 
you considered subsidizing the employer, or 
has it ever been discussed? 


Dr. Zarfas: Yes, it has been discussed, and 
there is a paper now in for discussion regard- 
ing the ways in which we can encourage 
and involve industry in supporting retarded 
persons and employing them. It is a difficult 
situation and perhaps the subsidization of in- 
dustry is not necessarily the right way, but 
there may be other related ways that would 
be more acceptable. 


Mr. Dukszta: My very last question is on 
the schools. Are you expecting that the pres- 
ent educational system will take care of many 
of the vocational needs of retarded people in 
the community? 


Dr. Zarfas: Yes, at the moment we have 
about 1,400 persons attending Ministry of 
Education classes within the facilities for the 
retarded. We would estimate that 800 or 
900 of those persons could be returned and 
because they are spread really right across 
the province we would not experience a 
major difficulty in involving them in the 
school programme. But it is not just the liv- 
ing situation, it’s the social situation that is 
also of concern. Obviously we consider this, 
for the school children, an extremely high 
priority and we will be looking very closely 
this year, to get them out of institutions and 
into the community. 


Mr. Dukszta: Have you considered if there 
are only one or two mentally retarded people 
in one class they may simply end up at the 
very bottom? 


Dr. Zarfas: Now you are talking about an- 
other issue. You are talking about total in- 
tegration of the retarded, of the handicapped, 
into the classes. 


Mr. Dukszta: Yes. 


Dr. Zarfas: That is a very difficult issue but 
integration of classes of handicapped into 
schools for ordinary children is another issue. 
I think some persons can be integrated with 
ordinary kids but I think it must be done 
very carefully. I think we must make sure 
we don’t invent the one-room school again 
with the retarded moving to larger seats in 
the back of the class. Obviously everybody 
is concemed about this. 
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Mr. Dukszta: That is under consideration? 
Dr. Zarfas: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That is a very good 
question. Briefly, Mr. Chairman, this is al- 
ready happening now; in some parts of the 
province this is happening. In an elementary 
school in Barrie; in a secondary school in 
Guelph; and in other facilities in other com- 
munities the retarded children are going to 
an elementary or a secondary school, taking 
their classes with their own teachers in their 
own rooms but sharing the facilities the 
school has to offer. 

Specifically, there is the C. E. Webster 
School in the borough of York. Here, 26 
retarded children are part of the student 
body of over 600 from kindergarten to grade 
6. They operate in two classes with their 
own teachers and aides but they are an in- 
tegral part of the rest of the school. They 
keep the same hours. They have lunch and 
recess with the other children. They use the 
physical education and other facilities of the 
school and they are in every respect a part 
of the student body. The advantages, of 
course, are numerous. This is certainly very 
progressive thinking. 


Mr. Deacon: Are there problems of ridi- 
cule by the children, one with the other? One 
of the problems before, of course, was the 
ridicule of the retarded by other children 
and it was one of the reasons we pulled them 
out originally. What has been the experience 
in that school? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It is certainly a good 
point and probably there is a certain amount. 
I think with a lot of these things, in time 
and with understanding and education, we 
will overcome it. 


Mr. Deacon: I think it is a good thing to 
get the children to understand that there are 
those of us who don’t have full abilities. I 
noticed in the programme, for example, at 
Markham High School there are an awful lot 
of youngsters, volunteers, who are working 
with Thornhaven kids and ARC Industry 
kids. Of course, in a situation like that, where 
you have understanding on the part of those 
who are working with the retarded about 
them and the qualities they have, there isn’t 
ridicule. I would be very concerned about a 
situation where there is complete integration 
in the same building. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, it has to be done 
carefully. 


Mr. Deacon: I hope you are monitoring 
the situation to see how it is working out. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. The Ministry of 
Education—maybe Mr. Gordon— 


Mr. Gordon: Mr. Chairman, I think this 
is a part of the same problem of having them 
in the community at all. If they are going to 
be in the community we have to be able to 
develop within that community an under- 
standing of their needs, their personal idio- 
syncrasies, if we can use that term, the type 
of problem and so on. 


In transferring within the school system— 
I have had some discussion with some of the 
officials in this regard—a real effort is made 
again to get the climate of understanding 
created before they move rather than have 
the kind of situation you mention occur. This 
is not only in the school but when they meet 
them in the playground, when they meet 
them in the street, when they see them at the 
show and all the other places. It is a matter 
of development of community attitude which 
is not easy. It is very hard to put a time 
frame to it, as Mr. Dukszta was asking about, 
such as how many are you going to move to 
this and that. It is very hard. Moving the 
body is easy but getting the lines set in the 
community is a far more difficult thing. 


We are trying to integrate our activities to 
emphasize not only programmes directly re- 
lated to the retarded but also in the related 
programmes of social services and _ other 
areas; and to pull these things together so 
that we are looking at a package of the 
whole community rather than one aspect in 
isolation, such as schooling, or another aspect 
such as the physical handicaps other chil- 
dren may have and so on. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It is all part of this 
normalization process. 


Mr. Deacon: When are we going to get 
the fire marshal to remove his restrictions, and 
other restrictions, on the type of structure in 
which they can have their homes? I know it 
cost some $30,000 extra for each home built 
for the York situation because of special con- 
struction requirements for a home like that. 
This in itself was a waste of money in many 
ways and also because the situation was not 
normalized. Why can’t they be in a regular 
home with some minor changes, perhaps but 
very minor? ! 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It is a good point. It is 
a real problem. Dr. Zarfas may comment in 
this. 


Dr. Zarfas: We are certainly concerned 
about this. I think part of the problem is 
that the homes that have been built are 
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sometimes too large, and therefore they be- 
come small institutions. 


Mr. Deacon: These are only for eight 
children. 


Dr. Zarfas: Our hope would be for eight, 
and therefore you could really have your 
construction all on one floor, and you could 
minimize the— 


Mr. Deacon: Even with two floors; after 
all they are living as families and they would 
be on two floors in most situations. Why 
should we require these special fire escapes? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It is a good point. We 
certainly have made, and will continue to 
make, representations on what appear to me, 
anyway, to be regulations that are too rigid. 


Mr. Deacon: Can’t we just say that the 
requirements will be to meet the normal 
building code requirements for a home or a 
residence and not specify special construction? 
Surely it's up to your government to decide 
on a matter like that. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Newman. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I wanted 
to bring to the attention of the ministry some 
of the problems associated with the release 
of the retarded from the hospital schools. 


I refer to comments made by Gord Smith, 
executive director of the Windsor Associa- 
tion for the Mentally Retarded. He charges 
that the preparation for discharge at Cedar 
Springs often fails to include proper briefing, 
or even notification to community agencies 
which can help the retarded. I commented 
on that when your bill was up on the floor 
of the Legislature, and you never replied to 
it at that time, and that’s why I bring it to 
your attention once again. 


His comment is, and I quote, “We are 
often completely unaware of retarded per- 
sons being returned.” I would assume that 
he means being returned into the com- 
munity. To back up his comments, Bryson 
MacDonald of the Windsor branch of the 
John Howard Society agrees, and he com- 
ments that the retarded are being “dumped 
into communities not prepared to care for 
them.” I hope that this isn’t the case any 
longer, but, apparently, right from the be- 
ginning, it seems to be the case. 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, may I 
say something about this? Mr. Brunelle and 
I were in Windsor about three months ago 
and we heard the same statements made to 
us, and since that time, and since this branch 
is with us I have asked all the officials con- 
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nected with this programme to be very 
careful. They have assured me that, in fact, 
instructions have gone out to the effect that 
no one should be allowed to return to a com- 
munity where adequate preparations have not 
been made. 


This is why I responded the way I did to 
Dr. Dukszta, and why I feel so strongly about 
anyone being released. We don't aim for 
release. We aim for a good programme and 
a good placement for the person, and you 
don’t do it just by releasing people. You do 
it by planning for them. I would assure you 
that we have taken all measures to see that 
the situation is corrected. 


Mr. B. Newman: What you say is abso- 
Jutely right there, Miss Crittenden. I hope 
that the programme concerning employment 
for the retarded really does get off the 
ground. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 


Mr. B. Newman: Because just as we have 
a certain attitude toward individuals re- 
ceiving community and social service bene- 
fits, we have a similar attitude toward the 
retarded. The public look upon them as not 
being normal. All they have is a handicap 
that you and I may not have. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That’s right. 


Mr. B. Newman: But other than that, they 
are capable of doing most of the things that 
we do. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: True. 


Mr. B. Newman: In fact, a lot of them do 
things that many of the production line 
workers do in some of our manufacturing 
facilities in the province. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We are entirely in sup- 
port. 


Mr. B. Newman: I just hate seeing people 
downgrading the mentally retarded because 
of their handicap. 


Mr. Morningstar: Mr. Chairman, I just 
wanted to ask the minister when did he take 
this over? I think it was formerly under the 
Ministry of Health. Was it just recently? You 
are looking after these complaints? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We are doing our best. 
Mr. Chairman: Shall vote 2605 carry? 


Mr. B. Newman: No, I have more com- 
ments. I hope the ministry looks very seri- 
ously at a wage subsidization programme. 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We will, yes. Your 
recommendation that we pay the minimum 
wage makes a lot of sense. 


Mr. B. Newman: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 
I hope it is looked at seriously, because a lot 
of industries figure they can’t get dollar 
value from these people they are going to 
employ if they happen to be associated in 
some fashion with a mentally retarded associ- 
ation. That is absolutely wrong. There may 
be some that they can’t, but I think the 
average certainly can accomplish what they 
would like to do. 

I would like to bring to the attention of 
the minister certain recommendations made 
by the Windsor association to him and ask 
what the ministry's intention is concerning 
them. One of their recommendations states: 


‘We recommend that the revisions cur- 
rently being made to the regulations of 
the Homes for Retarded Persons Act be 
completed and made effective as soon as 
possible and that the following points be 
considered: 


Very attractive mortgage terms be ar- 
ranged for the purchase of group homes 
accommodating eight to 10 persons or com- 
munity residences accommodating more 
than 20, according to the new policy focus 
on page 15 of it; and also that it be 
possible to obtain equally attractive terms 
from local municipalities. 


The Windsor Association for the Men- 
tally Retarded strongly recommends an 
amendment to the Homes for Retarded 
Persons Act to allow principal and interest 
on CMHC and municipal loans to be con- 
sidered part of the approved operating 
expenses of the residence and, therefore, 
eligible for assistance under this Act. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: They are part of the 
regulations, Mr. Chairman, for the Homes 
for Retarded Persons Act. They will be in 
force this month. With reference to the fund- 
ing under the CMHC, again we will have 
to amend our legislation. We hope to make it 
retroactive from June 1. 


Mr. B. Newman: That is good, Mr. Min- 
ister. I would like to ask the next question 
then. This concerns a problem that Mr. 
Deacon made mention of in the building of 
community residences and the fire regula- 
tions. They say that due to the high cost of 
land and the cost of meeting the fire mar- 
shal’s regulations, difficulties in raising re- 
maining capital funds, and the high interest 
on borrowed money, local associations are 
having difficulty in raising enough money to 


build more than a fraction of the needed 
facilities, even with the assistance given under 
the legislation. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You are 100 per cent 
right, Mr. Newman. 


Mr. Deacon: Could we perhaps think, in 
terms of a situation like that, that you will 
make grants of support for new facilities? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: For new and existing 
facilities, yes. 


Mr. Deacon: If an association wants to do 
this, allow them to rent existing home dwell- 
ings, and make your standards so that they 
are not higher than the normal building 
standards within a community and, in that 
way, pay them what amounts to a rental for 
the facilities. You don’t have to get involved 
in the capital grants; you don’t have to think 
in terms of a rental that is greater than it 
would be for a normal home. If you agree 
to that sort of thing, then you can get away 
from where the fire marshal becomes involved 
in it. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: My understanding is 
that this flexibility is or will be permissible 
as soon as our regulations are in force some 
time this month—I believe it is June 29. They 
are being gazetted some time this month. 
This gives us flexibility of leasing and renting. 


Mr. Deacon: That’s nice to hear but would 
there have to be those special fire regula- 
tions then? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Relative to the fire 
regulations, we certainly understand the 
problem. We will make representations to 
the fire marshall and, hopefully, try to see 
if there can’t be some relaxation. 


Mr. Deacon: Why does he have to be 
involved in this? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I believe they are 
public buildings and they have to meet cer- 
tain standards. 


Dr. Zarfas: I think it is because the fire 


marshall has special requirements for public 
buildings. 


Mr. Deacon: Even though this is a home, 
it is still considered a public building, isn’t 
it? Could we change the regulations and the 
definition? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, that is 
not within the ability of our ministry. We 
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have gone through this before in connection 
with group homes for Children’s Aid Socie- 
ties and we found that we must abide by 
them now. We are able to make representa- 
tions to have certain things deleted, but we 
can’t change the regulations. That ruling 
pertains to things such as group homes, too. 


Mr. Deacon: When does a foster home 
become a group home? There must be a very 
fine situation. 


Mr. Gordon: When there are more than 
five children. 


Mr. Deacon: Oh, I see. So if you made 
it where there are more than six, then you'd 
be able to handle six people in a home like 
that all right. I mean, after all, we have six 
in our family. Haven’t you six in yours? I’ve 
got six in ours. 


Interjections by hon. members. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, to carry 
on: 


The Windsor Association for the Men- 
tally Retarded strongly recommends that 
the grant under this Act be increased to 
100 per cent and the amount of money 
allowed to this programme be increased to 
the amount necessary to fulfil those cur- 
rent requests where a need has been estab- 
lished. As an example, we have a waiting 
list of 54 persons who wish to enter a 
residence. Because we already operate a 
residence, funds cannot be allocated to us. 
Apparently there is only enough budgeted 
to meet the needs of those associations who 
do not already operate a residence. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: On this question, Mr. 
Chairman, we will be increasing our funding 
for residents substantially, but we do not 
believe that it is advisable to pay 100 per 
cent for residences. Why? We do believe in 
what Mr. Deacon mentioned here earlier— 
community involvement. We feel that this is 
most important, to have this community in- 
volvement. 


Mr. B. Newman: All right, they mention 
that because they operate a residence now, 
funds can’t be allocated to them. Is that 
correct? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, there is funding 
now under the Charitable Institutions Act 
and also the Homes for Retarded Persons Act. 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, that is a 
misunderstanding. 


Mr. B. Newman: All right, then, in other 
words— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It may not be ade- 
quate. 


Mr. B. Newman: —when they say there 
isn’t enough budgeted to meet the needs of 
those associations, you are first interested in 
providing facilities in other communities be- 
fore you enlarge or give additional assistance 
to a given community that does have a resi- 
dence for the mentally retarded. They operate 
a mentally retarded facility now. 


Miss Crittenden: Mr. Chairman, I think 
that it is not necessarily a question of ex- 
panding the facility. We have been looking 
in Windsor at the question of foster homes, 
boarding homes, apartments being rented. It 
isn’t a question of no more or no extension 
of facilities, but alternative forms of care. 


Mr. B. Newman: Alternatives are good and 
I agree with alternatives, but you still are 
not going to be able to take care of the need 
solely by means of the alternative approach. 
You are still going to have to provide facili- 
ties in the community. I would think that 
that association is correct in stating that it 
does have a waiting list of 54 that can’t be 
placed in the community. Otherwise it 
wouldn’t comment. 


The next is— 


Mr. H. C. Parrott (Oxford): Mr. Chairman, 
may I interrupt for a minute please? They are 
ready for the vote in the House and with the 
lateness of the hour, you are probably not 
going to come back now on this debate. I 
am wondering if youd entertain a motion 
that this vote be carried and we rise and 
report. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, I would 
be pleased to meet— 


Mr. B. Newman: Well, I have only small 
items— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —with Mr. Newman 
and to try to be as helpful as possible, spe- 
cifically with reference to the Windsor Asso- 
ciation for the Mentally Retarded. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I have 
only got 10 more lines to read and then you 
won't have to meet with me. 


Mr. Chairman: Fine, All right. 


Mr. B. Newman: The next is: 


We recommend that in cases where an 
individual who has been on family bene- 
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fits and is being discharged from. an insti- 
tution and sometimes has to wait from four 
to six weeks, the residence be able to 
claim 100 per cent of the cost of support 
for this person. [This is while he is waiting 
for his family benefits as he is being trans- 
ferred from your institution into a resi- 
dence. | 


The Windsor Association for Mentally 
Retarded recommends that the terms of the 
Homes for Retarded Persons Act be 
widened to permit assistance in a variety 
of housing plans for those retarded adults 
who do not require the degree of protec- 
tion offered by the present community 
residence. 
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You don’t have to reply to me now, Mr. 
Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, fine. 
Vote 2605 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: This completes the esti- 
mates of the Ministry of Community and 
Social Services. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Thank you very much, 
committee. 


The committee adjourned at 5:30 oclock, 
p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


The committee met at 10:05 o’clock, a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


(continued ) 
On vote 2503: 


Mr. Chairman: Order. Ladies and gentle- 
men, the committee will take up where it 
left off some time ago, on vote 2503, item 2. 


Mrs. M. Campbell (St. George): The same 
year? 


Mr. Chairman: It seems quite a while ago. 


Mr. F. Laughren (Nickel Belt): Mr. Chair- 
man, on a point of order, I thought that the 
government House leader, the hon. Mr. Wink- 
ler— 


Mrs. Campbell: Just say Mr. Winkler. 


Mr. Laughren: —was in a league by him- 
self when it came to ordering the business 
of the House, but this committee is pushing 
him for laurels. I have never seen anything 
so disorganized and haphazard as the order- 
ing of business for this committee. I was in 
the House at 10:30 last night, I checked the 
instant Hansard this morning and, as I read 
it, there is no indication that this committee 
was to be sitting this morning at 10 o’clock. 

It is really mind-boggling that you just 
| take it upon yourselves to assume that the 
_ opposition will be here at 10 in the moming 
to consider the estimates of Colleges and 
Universities. I think it is grossly unfair of 
you; I think you are abusing the right of the 
| government to order the business of the 
_ Legislature, and I think you stand rebuked. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, on_ this 
_ point, I have to say that when it comes to 
| Mr. Winkler—and I refuse to use the term 
| “honourable”, because I think he is guilty of 
the greatest debacles we have seen in this 
place. I think the ordering of the business 
of this committee has been his responsibility 
and his alone. The fact that we wind up 
‘ at the end of the year with this particular 
| committee dealing with the estimates of the 
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two ministries, plus the GAINS bill, plus the 
health discipline bill, is mind-boggling. 

It is a rare thing, Mr. Chairman, for me 
to come to your defence, I’m afraid, as I have 
been very critical. In this particular case, 
however, I have to say I was advised last 
night. I did not, and I repeat I did not, hear 
an announcement in the House, but I was 
advised by our House leader that we would 
sit today. The only thing that was lacking 
in my message was what time. My House 
leader went back and inquired. How he did, 
I don’t know, but he inquired, and we were 
advised last night it would be 10 o'clock this 
morning. 


Mr. Laughren: Who did make the an- 
nouncement and to whom? 


Mr. Chairman: I can’t say this morning 
whether there was an announcement made in 
the House last night by the House leader of 
the government. I do know that I was 
approached on two accasions and on the first 
one I couldn’t answer. 


Mrs. Campbell: That was in committee 
yesterday. I asked about the orders for today. 


Mr. Chairman: At the same time, I was 
approached later by the House Leader for a 
direction on this mater. At that time, it had 
been suggested that we sit again at 10 o’clock 
this morning on Colleges and Universities to 
try to get as much done as we possibly could. 
Possibly there was confusion, engendered by 
an announcement not being made in the 
House. I wasn’t in the House when the 
House adjourned last night. 


Mr. Laughren: Well I was. 


Mr. R. Haggerty (Welland South): Being 
an old army officer, Mr. Minister, it’s like 
regimented confusion, isn’t it? 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, organized. 


Mr. B. Newman (Windsor-Walkerville) : 
Organized confusion. 


Mr. Chairman: At the same time, in com- 
ing to the defence of the government House 
leader, he has had a lot of difficulty in 
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organizing anything that goes into the House 
because of a— 


Mr. Laughren: Baloney! That’s his prob- 
lem, not ours. Don’t try to shift his responsi- 
bility to our shoulders. 


Mrs. Campbell: I think he has difficulty in 


organizing, period. 


Mr. R. G. Eaton (Middlesex South): Let’s 
get on with the business. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: All right. Vote 2503, item 
pa 


Interjections by hon. members. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, when we 
were considering this vote before, I had the 
question of the problems of librarians. My 
recollection is that I was to have some fur- 
ther information on this matter. Since then, 
there have been representations made to us. 
The information that we have is that librar- 
ians in the colleges are paid less than other 
academic staff. Their conclusion about that 
is that it is because they are women. 


Most of them—84 per cent—are women. 
They possess educational and _ experiential 
qualifications equal to or better than those 
of teachers or counsellors, but the maximum 
attainable salary for a librarian is $4,000 less 
than that for an equivalently qualified 
teacher or counsellor. Librarians must also 
work a longer contract. For these reasons, I 
would now like to know whether the min- 
ister has an explanation, as I requested ac- 
cording to my notes when we were dis- 
cussing this matter. 


Hon. J. A, C. Auld (Minister of Colleges 
and Universities): The information I have 
from the Council of Regents is that librarians, 
male or female, are paid the same rates for 
the same classifications. Secondly, that in the 
negotiations that are presently under way, I 
trust, the council has made an offer as part 
of the package for a greater increase for 
librarians than for most other staff. Is that 
the way to put it, Mr. Jackson? 


Mr. H. W. Jackson (Director, College 
Affairs Branch): Yes. 


Hon, Mr. Auld: But the negotiations on be- 
half of the librarians are done by the Civil 


Service Association. 


Mrs. Campbell: That is the problem, I 
take it. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Obviously, the librarians 
are part of the people the CSAO is represent- 
ing. I don’t know exactly what requests the 
CSAO has made on behalf of the librarians 
as a separate group in the bargaining unit, 
but I know the council has made: a separate 
offer of a larger increase for the librarians 
than others. 


Mrs. Campbell: Again, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to know whether, in this interven- 
ing period, the staff of the ministry has been’ 
able to investigate the matter of discrimina- 
tion between male and female in the teaching 
staff. While it is carefully hedged both at 
universities and’ colleges—that is the informa- 
tion relating specifically to staff and salaries— 
we have finally been able to get some infor- 
mation which indicates that the range is be- 
tween $1,800 and $4,000 a year less for a 
woman in an equivalent teaching position. 

You have not heard me raise the question 
of discrimination too often because I think 
it’s difficult for me; you become sort of a one- 
note Charlie if you do. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Charlotte. 
Mrs. Campbell: Is it Charlotte? 
Hon. Mr. Auld: Instead of Charlie. 


Mrs, Campbell: I don’t discriminate. Char- 
lotte, while I love Charlotte Whitton, is not 
one of my favourite names. 

Nevertheless I would like to hear from the 
minister that his government, as a policy, is 
opposed to using public funds—namely tax 
dollars, many of which are contributed by 
women in the province—to finance organiza- 
tions which carry on this discriminatory prac- 
tice. Can I find out whether anybody 
bothered to check my previous statements, 
and if they did what their findings were and > 
what the policy of this government is? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Basically, as I said a_ 
moment ago, there is a difference in salary — 
range between librarians and teachers, 


Mrs. Campbell: All right, leave that aside; 
I'm on the next point. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As far as the salaries paid 
to male or female librarians are concemed, © 
they are exactly the same; there is no differ- ) 
ence. 


Mrs. Campbell: I am now talking of teach- — 
ing staff. : 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Although there are grades — 
of librarians. 
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Mrs. Campbell: I’m aware of that. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The other thing I under- 
stand, and I don't have figures for it, is that 
in terms of people who have taken training 
to be librarians, more women have gone into 
the field than men. There are more women— 


Mrs, Campbell: That’s why it will continue 
to be underpaid. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, I didn’t say that. 


Mrs. Campbell: I know you didn’t. It’s my 
contention. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The matter of salaries is a 


_ matter of negotiation between the CSAO, 




















which acts for the librarians and! the teachers 
and everybody else, and the Council of 
Regents. 


Mrs. Campbell: May I now hear about the 
teaching staff to which I made reference? Has 
there been an investigation? I raised’ it last 
year so there has been ample notice to every- 
body. 


Hon. Mr, Auld: Perhaps Mr. Johnston can 
give you the background. 


Mr. L. M. Johnston (Assistant Deputy Min- 


_ ister, College Affairs and) Manpower Train- 


ing): Mr. Chairman, as far as the teaching 


_ faculty is concerned, the person! is in a cate- 
_ gory and whether they. are male or female, 


if they are teaching the same subject under 
the same conditions the salary is exactly the 


| same. 


Mrs. Campbell: All right, let me ask A see 
cy 


| specifically. I believe at York University 


do not call people heads of department; they 


call them chairmen or something, Is that 
correct? 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: I’m not acquainted 


| with the university field, Mrs. Campbell. 


Mrs. Campbell: I see. I was trying to get 


_at it on a specific because you get the same 
there. You get people who head a depart- 


ment, and there is no question there igs a 
salary lag. You say you can assure me that 
is not so in colleges, because every day I’m 


getting specific cases? 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: In the college’ situa- 
tion, there is no question, as I indicated, that 


| if the person is assigned to a category, teach- 
_ing the same subject under the same circum- 
; Stances, that person gets the same salary, 
_whether male or female. 
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Mrs. Campbell: But you do know that in 
colleges you get what we decry in business, 
that you can distinguish between jobs on: the 
basis that two people are clerks but the male 
has to carry a heavy bundle across the room 
once a year and that makes him more im- 
portant, 

This is the kind of philosophy that is con- 
tinuing in institutions funded by tax dollars. 
I did ask you a year ago to investigate. How 
available are the financial figures to you? 
How available are all these things to you? 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: If I might clarify one 
point before I come to that, Mrs, Campbell. 
You asked me about the teaching faculty, and 
my comment was in regard to the teaching 


faculty, not— 


Mrs. Campbell: All right. That’s what I’m 
talking about. 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: We get audited state- 
ments, which are audited by independent 
auditors, from the colleges each year. That's 
a requirement, and they come im for analysis. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, Now, are they in bulk? 
Are they broken down into individual staff, 
with individual salaries and individual 
records? I would doubt that. 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: No, they are not. 
Mrs, Campbell: No? 
Mr. L. M. Johnston: No. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We can get that informa- 
tion. There is no problem with the colleges. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, can you get it for 
me? And I would like it for the universities 
as well, Mr. Chairman, because in a sense 
they are far more heavily funded by public 
tax dollars than the colleges. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There are 22 colleges and 
about 5,500 faculty; and to get a breakdown 
of every college and every person’s salary 
would be quite a large task and would’ cost 
a good deal of money. Could you sort of 
reduce your request to a specific college or a 
couple of colleges? 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, I would like to do 
that because, being ai Scot, I don’t like to cost 
people money. But sometimes the cost to a 
community is infinitely greater than the dollar 
cost. I have a very firm belief that if public 
funding goes into an institution, in that event 
the public is entitled to know the policy as 
reflected in their financial statements. 
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Could I have an idea of the cost? Surely 
the colleges have this. As I say, I am asking 
for universities—I think we've passed that vote 
—but colleges in any event. Have we passed 
it or not? I don’t remember. 


Hon. Mr, Auld: As we mentioned the last 
time we were on this vote, we have a con- 
sultant who is working on this very thing. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, but that probably will 
be a confidential report, as so many of them 
are. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t think so. But what 
I could do fairly simply is to get for you a 
list of the categories of teaching salaries; I 
cant tell you how many there are, but there 
are quite a number. We might be able, with- 
out too much difficulty or time or expense, to 
get the number of males and the number of 
females in these categories at present. 


Mrs. Campbell: And the breakdowns, I’m 
not seeking names. I want to make that clear. 
I’m not on a witch-hunt. 


Mr. B, Newman: Here are some statistics, 
but they are for 1970-1971; they show salaries 
and so on, for women as opposed) to men. 


Mrs. Campbell: Thank you. Let’s see what 
we've got. I’ve just been handed this by my 
colleague, who always does a tremendous 
job in this area. 

Deans at universities and colleges, 324 
male and 15 female—well, that’s par for the 
course. Average salary was $26,150 for males 
and $21,350 for females. Those are deans. 
Now, are there different categories of deans? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes there are. Perhaps Mr. 
Johnston or Mr. Jackson could give you a 
rundown. I know that it depends on the 
size of the faculty and the number of dis- 
ciplines there may be in the faculty. I would 
assume that most of the deans of nursing, 
for instance, are probably women. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes; and probably less— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Those in technology are 
probably male. 


Mrs. Campbell: Of which? 
Hon. Mr. Auld: The technology faculties. 


Mrs. Campbell: I don’t know why; that, 
again, is this stereotyping. 


Dr. J. G. Parr (Deputy Minister): Because 
it is very difficult, Mrs. Campbell, however 
hard one tries, to attract women into the 
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field of technology. I have tried over many 
years to do so. It does not appeal to women 
for some reason. 


MisieCambpbell:aW ell alliaightabutethats 
a stereotype too, there are women interested 
in the field. Could I have some kind of 


breakdown on this question of deans? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Bernie, the figures you 
have, they were for what year? 


Mr. B. Newman: McMaster, this year, the 
current figures. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Oh McMaster University; 
we were talking about the community 
colleges. 


’ Mrs. Campbell: Colleges, yes. 


Mr. B. Newman: That would come under 
general statistics, these are specific. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well this is the study that 
McMaster is doing, is itP I don’t know, really, 
how relevant that would be to the colleges. 


Mr. B. Newman: It will give you the differ- 
ent ranges in salaries for the same job. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes; well we are at the 
college vote and I would very much appre- 
ciate the story in this area. I am sorry I 
didn’t have it prior to this; but let’s take a 
for instance, and this, I think, is an indict- 
ment. 


Mr. C. J. S. Apps (Kingston and the 
Islands): Are we talking about colleges or 
universities? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I gather that the figures 
you have relate to universities. They are from 
the study that McMaster has been doing, so 
they would not relate to colleges. 


Mrs. Campbell: All right, they don’t; and 
technically that’s fine, and if the Tories want 
to be technical on such a subject, I am glad 
to have it in Hansard and I shall see that it 
goes to the women of this province. 


Mr. Apps: Well actually I would say that 
I think that would be all right; and I think 
we also recognize the fact that we passed the 
vote on colleges and we are now— 


Mrs. Campbell: We did not pass the vote 
on colleges, Mr. Apps. 


Mr. Apps: We passed the vote on uni- 
versities. 


Mrs. Campbell: On universities, indeed 
you are correct. 








ae 
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Mr. Apps: And you are now bringing in— 
Mrs. Campbell: All right. 


Mr. Apps: You are bringing in universities 
now. 


Mrs. Campbell: All right; I am_ talking 
colleges then— 


Mr. Laughren: They are very technical on 
this matter of statistics and on discrimination 
against women. 


Mrs. Campbell: —and we will hide the 
discrimination as far as universities go, and if 
that’s the government policy I am perfectly 
prepared to accept it. 

Now mav I pursue the matter of colleges, 
which is the vote we are on? I hadn’t, Mr. 
Chairman, intended to prolong this, but the 
attitude, the lack of concern by this govern- 
ment for equality of opportunity, is some- 
thing that I cannot believe. I really cannot 
believe it. 

Certainly Mr. Apps is technically correct, 
and if that is the way the government feels 
I trust Hansard has it because copies will 
go right across the province. 


Now may I hear something on the matter 
of deans? We understand there are differences 
in the faculties. What about deans in the 
colleges. or do you have deans in colleges? 
Is that, too, a university vote? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, there are deans in 
the colleges. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s what I thought. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We do not have with us 
today the breakdown of the different classifi- 
cations for deans and the number of males 
and females who are in those classifications, 
but I can attempt to get the information for 
you, although it may take a few days. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well Mr. Chairman, I 
think there was some reference to Mr. John- 
ston giving us some for instances as to deans; 
you know, different classifications where per- 
haps we would go through and) see what the 
differences are in the classification of a dean. 
A dean of nurses was one of them. What does 
a dean of nursing get? What is the range? 
That is a college matter, I think. 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: I can’t tell you. It 
might be helpful, Mr. Chairman, to point out, 
as you have indicated Mrs. Campbell, that 
there are different ranges of deans. Those 
positions are not part of the bargaining unit. 


They are established each year as a result 
of review by a firm of consultants and the 
recommendations from the consultants are 
taken, considered, and on that basis the 
salary ranges are established. 

But the same comment that I made in con- 
nection with the teaching faculty would apply 
here; that the consultants in making up their 
report, and considering that, do not take 
into account whether the person to fill the 
position is going to be male or female, It’s 
the same— 


Mrs. Campbell: Well it’s interesting. I 
suppose, then, it’s just a coincidence when 
it comes to professors that the male number 
21,554 and the female 20,025. It’s just a 
coincidence? 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: Is that a university or 
a college figure? 


Mrs. Campbell: I can’t answer that. This 
is bulked together in universities and colleges 
by rank and: sex. 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: I don’t recognize that 
figure, but I think you're correct in your 
comment that it would be a coincidence. 
Because at teaching or senior administrative 
levels there’s nothing built into the system 
that discriminates against male or female. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, let’s take associate 


professors; 16,082 male, female 15,514. The 
coincidence grows. 

Mr. L, M. Johnston: Yes, that again is a 
university area, and! as I’ve indicated— 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s university? All right, 
skip it. Pll ask it in the House. Assistant 
professors? 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: University again. 
Mrs. Campbell: Lecturers and instructors? 
Mr. L. M. Johnston: University. 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh, I see. So we don't 
have lecturers or instructors in the colleges? 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: Not that terminology. 


Mr. Jackson: They're called masters in the 
college system. 


Mrs, Campbell: Oh, I’m sorry. I’m ignorant 
on that area. I'll just take a moment to see 
what I can take out of—no, there’s nothing 
that breaks it down. 

Well, having asked not these specific 
questions, but having pointed out the situa- 
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tion a year ago, having raised it again I can 
only say it strikes me as rather strange that 
with all that notice—a year’s notice I suppose, 
whatever it was—no effort has been made to 
obtain the information specifically or other- 
wise in this kind of breakdown. And I wonder 
why. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As I say, I am informed 
that there is a consultant looking at this 
whole picture and I assume that she has 
not yet reported, but when she does— 


Mrs. Campbell: Good—she. That's an 
assumption? I meant the assumption was the 
minister's. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, she. The consultant 
is a she. 


Mr. B. Newman: That's a change. 


Mrs. Campbell: This is Dr. Lewis? What's 
her name?—Lesley Lewis. Is that part of her 
study? 

Could you refresh my memory; when is she 
supposed to report? 


Dr. Parr: In about six months, Mr. Chair- 
man, And, of course, many of the institutions 
—you are reading indeed from one, if I may 
mention the word university—have already— 


Mrs. Campbell: Please don’t, we would 
have a lot of objections. What about the 
colleges? 


Dr. Parr: Many institutions have already 
begun their own work in this matter. 


Mrs. Campbell: And what about the matter 
of tenure? One of the complaints I get is 
that women have great difficulty in obtaining 
tenure. There is no tenure at colleges; that’s 
just universities again. Is that correct? 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: That’s a term used in 
universities. 


Mrs. Campbell: What a pity that I have to 
raise all of this in the House, but I guess 
that’s my alternative. 


Mr. J. M. Turner (Peterborough): You 
should have done your homework before you 
got on this subject. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I suppose 
I shouldn’t really comment on the fact that 
that comment comes from somebody who 
hasn’t been sitting in this committee and try- 
ing to deal with several estimates, bills and 
other things. There are only 24 hours in a 
day, and I find 20 hours is all I can devote 
to it. Does that answer the question? 


Mr. Turner: I quite agree with you. 


Mrs. Campbell: What’s more, we did not 
know until last night that we would be into 
this today. That is correct, is it not, Mr. 
Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: That is correct. 


Mrs. Campbell: Thank you. I am going to 
pass at this point, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Laughren? 


Mr. Laughren: Before I move on with the 
colleges vote, Mr. Chairman, could I back 
up very briefly on a point of clarification on 
the university vote? 

When we were talking about the Uni- 
versity of Toronto Act coming before the 
Legislature in the fall—or at least some 
aspect of the Legislature, perhaps a commit- 
tee of the Legislature—I didn’t understand 
clearly whether or not the minister was pre- 
pared to bring it before the social develop- 
ment committee. I can’t remember. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, as I recall I didn’t 
specify that, because I said, first of all, that 
I didn’t know what sort of recommendations 
were coming, if any. The committee that is 
looking at it is doing it under the present 
Act, and they are required to report to the 
minister, who in tum is supposed to take 
their report to the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council. Now if it proposes changes in 
legislation, and the government introduces 
the necessary legislation, then it will be up to 
the House as to whether the legislation is 
dealt with by the committee of the House 
or the standing committee. 


Mr. Laughren: This might perhaps be a bit 
unusual, but would you be prepared to con- 
sider a minority report if it was a significant 
minority report? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I would prefer not to 
speculate on what I might do if something 
happened or something didn’t happen. 


Mr. Laughren: I am not asking you to 
speculate. I am asking you to make a com- 
mitment that if there is a minority report, 
you will consider it. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I assume if there is a 
minority report that it will come with the 
majority report—they will come together— 
and both will be considered. 


Mr. Laughren: Would you not agree that 
that would be ample reason then for bringing 
it before a standing committee? 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: As I say, I would prefer 
not to speculate at the moment until— 


Mr. Laughren: I am not asking you to 
speculate, Mr. Minister, again I am asking 
you to make a commitment that if, say a 
significant minority report comes with the 
report from the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council, that you will bring it before a 
standing committee. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I cannot say that because 
the House will decide which— 


Mr. Laughren: Of course you can. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: —committee it goes to. 


Mr. Laughren: That’s not true. You will be 
deciding— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Technically, it is. 


Mr. B. Newman: If you recommend that 
to the standing committee, the House will 
certainly follow your recommendation. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I am delighted to have 
the member's support. 


Mr. B. Newman: You make that recommen- 
dation and— 


Mr. Laughren: I think the minister is being 
needlessly elusive on this issue, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Mrs. Campbell: Are we discussing the Uni- 
versity of Toronto report? 


Mr. Laughren: No, this was debated be- 
fore; and I was asking the— 


Mrs. Campbell: It is interesting that we can 
go so far without objection, because if the 
Tories do not have something to do with it— 


Mr. Laughren: This is a point of clarifi- 
cation, Mr, Chairman. 


Mr. Apps: Mr. Chairman, if I may com- 
ment on that. The normal procedures is go 
through vote by vote; once the vote is 
passed, then that vote is passed. If you want 
to go through this procedure, that is fine; 
but that’s the way it should be done. I think 
that everybody should recognize that. 


Mr. Laughren: I did recognize it; that is 
why I asked for the indulgence of the chair- 
man in getting a clarification on that issue. 
Surely, that is not out of order? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I apologize for my indul- 
gence. 
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Mr. Laughren: Don’t apologize to me; 
apologize to your Tory friends. 


Mr. Chairman: We will get back to item 
2. Do you have further comments on item 2? 


Mr. Laughren: Yes I do, Mr. Chairman. 
Could I ask, through you to the minister: 
Where is Mr, Sisco? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think sitting in the other 
room. 


Mr. Laughren: Oh, is he not going to be 
at the front to be available and answer 
questions? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: He will if he is needed. 


Mr. Laughren: I would suggest to you that 
he is needed right now. 


Hon, Mr. Auld: He is outside. 


Mr, Chairman: We would deal with that 
matter under item 5, 


Mr. Laughren: Fine. If you really want to 
open up the whole area of colleges again 
under item 5, I am prepared to do it. But I 
think you’d be much wiser to have him re- 
sponding to the college vote. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: If we are talking about the 
colleges, per se. 


Mr, Laughren: That is correct. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: —it is under item 2. But 
if we are talking about the Council of Re- 
gents vote— 


Mr. Laughren: Oh yes, but then when we 
get to the Council of Regents vote, you are 
going to say that deals with the colleges 
and we cannot ask Mr. Sisco about that. We 
can only ask about his nefarious activities 
within the Council of Regents. 


Mr, Chairman: No, I think we should take 
direction from the minister in respect of this 
matter. 


Mr. Laughren: Nonsense. We take the 
direction of the committee, Mr. Chairman, 
and I don’t see why Mr. Sisco should not be 
here, as chairman of the Council of Regents, 
to answer questions about the colleges of 
applied arts and technology. 


Mr. Chairman: Is the member suggesting 
that we combine items 2 and’ 5? 


Mr. Laughren: I think it would be an ex- 
cellent suggestion, Mr, Chairman. 
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Hon. Mr, Auld: Okay, then shall we deal 
with items 3 and 4 and then 2 and 5 to- 
gether: or items 2 and 5 now and then 3 and 
4? 


Mr. Laughren: Why not deal with items 
2 and 5 now? 


Mr. Chairman: I think we will deal with 
items 2 and 5 now if Mr. Sisco is prepared. 


Mr. Laughren: Mr. 
pared. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman, It is nice to 
see you becoming so decisive as chairman 
of the committee. 


When we were debating the first vote in a 
very general sense about the colleges and 
universities I was attempting to elicit some 
kind of response from the minister, on the 
colleges in particular, and he declined, in- 
dicating that he would deal with my remarks 
in the individual vote as it came up. So I 
beg your indulgence again, Mr. Chairman, 
in that some of this may be repetitive be- 
cause there was no response from the minis- 
ter or his officials on the first vote when I 
originally raised the questions. ’m sure you 
will understand that. ’m sure that even the 
Tory members will realize that it’s the right 
of the opposition, not a privilege, to have 
debate with the minister. 


In talking about the colleges, one of the 
things that has always bothered me is the 
fact that they are not as open as they should 
be and the very fact that they are now de- 
bating the possibility of an open sector in 
Ontario indicates that the colleges are not 
fulfilling that role. 


I keep running into examples of it and one 
that came to light not too long ago was with 
Cambrian College in Sudbury. Cambrian 
College is located in the city of Sudbury 
which has a population of around 100,000 
but there are another 50,000 or 60,000 in 
the outlying communities. The people in a 
couple of those outlying communities wished 
to take programmes at Cambrian, but a lot 
of them didn’t have any way to get into 
Cambrian to take the programme. I made 
some inquiries about the possibility of busing 
people in—a shuttle service for housewives; 
people who are unemployed; people who are 
senior citizens; anybody who would wish to 
take a course at Cambrian. 


Sisco is always pre- 


The response that came back from the 
ministry was, naturally: “That’s up to the 
community college. If they want to allocate 
some of their funds to busing then that’s per- 
fectly within their rights.” So I went to the 


college and the college said: “That’s fine 
for the minister to say that, but we don't 
have any special funds for busing. We have 
allocated our funds in such and such a way 
and we just can’t do it.” 

That’s the sort of thing that is causing 
problems in the colleges. It is the lack of 
what I would prefer to call an “innovative 
grant” to allow the colleges to get out into 
the community and to do some experimenting 
with programmes. 


To be specific, does the minister see the 
chance of the colleges being given this kind 
of grant whereby they're encouraged more 
to go out into the community? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I couldn't say specifically. 
One of the purposes of the community 
college is, as you say, to serve the needs of 
the various areas in the province in a variety 
of ways. I think it’s fair to say that in their 
relatively short existence they have dealt 
with the major task as they saw it first, that 
is the established unit in a school building. 


I think from my limited knowledge they 
have so far reached out to a degree. Whether 
there should be a specific grant to do this or 
whether it should be in the present formula 
or some adjustment thereof, I really can’t 
say at this point in time; but perhaps Mr. 
Johnston might give us a little detail as to 
exactly what is going on in that field. He 
might explain how the grant is now 
operated. 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Laughren referred to correspondence with 
the ministry and at the present time, as he 
probably knows, there are no specific grants 
for busing. Some of the colleges do run inter- 
campus, inter-location buses. 


Mr. Laughren: Probably, though, they are 
the larger colleges that have that flexibility 
within their grants. 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: Right. There may be 
some, but I don’t know of any college that is 
doing the specific type of thing about which — 
vou have contacted us at Cambrian. The — 
final decision on this, of course, would not — 
rest at my level, but from a personal stand- — 
point I think it is something that has merit 
and is worth considering. However, I don’t 
know of it being done anywhere. 


Mr. Laughren: Surely we are not talking 
only about busing. I don’t want to put my 
argument on busing at Cambrian, for 
example. I want to put the argument on a 
broader basis, whereby all sorts of innovative 
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grants are available to colleges so that they 
can get out into the community. 

I know the kinds of programmes that 
Cambrian offers in the community. They offer 
a great number of them. I know a lot of the 
colleges offer a lot of programmes in the 
various communities. I am not saying they 
are totally derelict in that part of their 
mandate, but I would say—and I hate to be 
repetitive—we would not be debating an open 
sector in Ontario if the colleges were as open 
as the Council of Regents would have us be- 
lieve they are. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think it is fair to say, 
differentiating between the so-called open 
sector and the so-called open academy, that 
the community colleges will have a big part 
to play in the open academy; and without 
doubt there will be funds specifically allotted 
to that. But I am inclined to think it will 
include more than just the community 
colleges. 


Mr. Laughren: Having the colleges more 
open wouldn’t exclude such a move by other 
facilities in the community surely? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Oh no. 


Mr. Laughren: I mean, you are making 
those restrictions not I and not the people 
who are interested in opening up education 
in the province. It’s only the Ministry of 
Education and the Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities that are saying we can’t have it 
through the existing Education Ministry or 
the existing Colleges and Universities Minis- 
try, because it should go beyond that and 
include all levels of education and all facili- 
ties in the community, educational and other- 
wise. You are the people who are imposing 
those restrictions, not the people on the com- 
mittee. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I disagree with you. I think 
that the programme primarily is under the 
aegis of the Ministry of Colleges and Uni- 
versities, which also deals with a lot of the 
other groups, such as museums, libraries and 
so on, that will be involved. One of the 
reasons it is in our ministry, as I understand 
it, is because in the cultural affairs division 
we have virtually all the other facilities that 
will be involved. 


Mr. Laughren: I won’t belabour it. I would 
just say that I think you are doing the 
colleges and the taxpayers of Ontario a dis- 
service if you proceed with an open academy, 
separate from the colleges of applied arts and 


technology. 


Would you mind, Mr. Minister, if I 
directed a question through you to Mr. 
Sisco about what the Council of Regents sees 
as being the required incentives to make 
the colleges the open sector or, to use your 
term, the open academy? I think you are play- 
ing games with us— 


Hon. Mr, Auld: No, I have no objection. 
I just point out that Mr. Sisco is chairman 
of the Council of Regents; he is not a civil 
servant. He speaks for the Council of Re- 
gents— 


Mr, Laughren: I understand, right. But he 
is more— 


Hon, Mr. Auld: —but not necessarily for 
the ministry. 


Mr. Laughren: He does very well in that 
respect. You don’t need to worry about Mr. 
Sisco. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Do you remember the 
question, Norm? 


Mr. N. A. Sisco (Chairman, Council of 
Regents): I think I remember it all right. 
Id like to point out, in answering, that it 
is no secret to the minister or the civil 
servants that I was an opponent of the for- 
mula system when it was introduced into 
the colleges. I think it may be an ideal sys- 
tem for universities. I think it has very grave 
shortcomings as far as colleges are concerned. 

The big argument for the formula system 
is that it puts the money in the hands of 
the board of governors or the local college 
in a mechanistic way which has an apparent 
fairness to it and it increases the autonomy 
of the local board of governors and the 
people in the locality in which the college 
is situated in developing the priorities that 
college will follow in trying to meet the needs 
of the community. The result of that is there 
is no, or very little, possibility of any steer- 
ing action using funds as a tool. It is very 
difficult to develop a carrot and a stick form 
of encouragement in certain directions and 
discouragement of other directions. 

I am enthusiastic about the colleges and 
their development. I think they have dione a 
tremendous amount to bring educational op- 
portunity to people in other than the main 
area where the college is concerned. I think 
this could be improved, Frankly, my col- 
leagues and I have been disappointed with 
the concentration by some colleges on the 
main plant, as it were, and the sort of second 
level of priority of taking the college out to 
the community. 
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When you get talking about an open sector, 
it is a very difficult area to talk of because 
it means so many different things to so many 
people. I think if you read the COPSE re- 
port, although idealistically it has a great 
deal to say from a practical point of view, 
the cost of following that would be hor- 
rendous. I think that with the present funding 
of the colleges and the present method of 
funding they can be encouraged and some of 
them are doing tremendous jobs. 

Georgian College, for example, in a semi- 
rural area and a very wide area, has four 
times as many part-time students on credit 
programmes as it has full-time students. I 
think that is great and that has been a thrust 
of theirs. I think the colleges collectively 
can make a tremendous contribution to 
spreading all levels of educational oppor- 
tunity across a very wide band. I hope we 
can develop a funding system which will 
help to encourage this and to some extent 
control it so there is some ability to direct 
college efforts. 


Mr. Laughren: Mr. Chairman, I am as 
gung-ho as Mr. Sisco is about the colleges. 
What I am decrying is the lost potential. I 
wonder if Mr. Sisco really thinks that the 
horrendous costs of making education more 
open would be less with an open academy 
or an open sector? Or secondly, that the 
social costs of not opening up education and 
meeting the needs of those people who are 
not now having their educational needs met, 
are prohibitive? 


Mr. Sisco: I don’t really think that is a 
fair question to ask me, because the govern- 
ment has to set its priorities as to where it 
will spend its money. I think given more 
support the colleges can do a better job. 


Mr. Laughren: Fair enough; I believe that, 
too. While Mr. Sisco is here, I was wonder- 
ing about the whole question of—well two 
things. One is the democratization of the 
colleges over which the Council of Regents 
has direct control—subject to the minister, of 
course, but he does what the senior officials 
recommend in most cases, I would hope. 
Secondly, the enrolment statistics within the 
colleges. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That is what you are 
really talking about, which is money. 


Mr. Laughren: Pardon? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You are not using the term 
money but that is what you are really talking 
about, no matter what you call it. 
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Mr. Laughren: No, I am not talking about 
money. I was previously. When I am talking 
about democratizing the colleges through the 
board of governors, for example, I am not 
talking about money, not at all. It has 
nothing to do with it. I am wondering if the 
Council of Regents has, for one thing, read 
the report on Conestoga College, the Porter 
report. I was noticing in the summary of 
recommendations — the No. 1 recommenda- 
tion of the Porter report, which is very brief, 
Mr. Chairman, if I could quote it, says: 


The board of governors should propose 
through the Council of Regents enlarging 
its membership to include a faculty mem- 
ber elected by the college council for a 
two-year term, a student elected by the 
student body within the jurisdiction of one 
of the principals for a rotating one-year 
term, and the president. 


I’m sure that Mr. Sisco has read that. I can’t 
say whether he doesn’t see that more and 
more people are saying: “For heaven’s sakes, 
what kind of second-class people do we have 
on those colleges that you don’t allow them 
any kind of say in the administration of the 
institution?” 


Mr. Sisco: I don’t think it’s true that they 
don’t have any say in the administration. 


Mr. Laughren: Well, put them on the 
board of governors then. 


Mr. Sisco: Conestoga College has followed 
those recommendations. It has gone beyond 
them really. It has faculty representation, 
student representation and _ support _ staff 
representation. 


Mr. Laughren: Wait a minute now, repre- 
sentation or voting members? 


Mr. Sisco: They are not voting members, 
but they have a full right to take part in 
debates. 


....Mr. Laughren: That’s an insult to those 
people. I’m sorry they even accepted the op- 
portunity to sit there as observers. My good- 
ness, they are not children we are dealing 
with here now, Mr. Chairman. I don’t mean 
to get into an argument with Mr. Sisco, who 
is good enough to answer the questions; but 
really, how can you say to these people in 
the colleges we'll let you observe what goes 
on at the board of governors, when at all the 
other post-secondary institutions, like the uni- 
versities, they are voting members? Look at 
the University of Toronto Act that we are 
about to debate where they are asking for 
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parity between students and faculty. For 
heaven’s sakes, can’t we move towards some 
kind of adult approach to the colleges and the 
boards of governors? 


Mr. Sisco: The boards of governors, I 
would point out, have really a dual role. 
They are the only corporate entity in the 
college system. Universities themselves are 
corporations in their own right. With colleges 
the board itself, the local representatives, 
form the corporation. They perform a double 
role. They perform the role as trustees of 
property, facilities, equipment and so on, 
and they are answerable to the minister for 
certain policies, say that the colleges should 
be career-oriented rather than another type 
of thing. They are public trustees in that 
sense. 


They also have another role in working 
with their president and their faculty and 
their students in developing the college in 
its educational role. There is a strong ob- 
jection among the colleges, particularly from 
college administrations and college boards, to 
involving students and faculty in the trustee- 
ship role of the college. All the well operated 
colleges, and that’s most of them, go to 
great pains and great lengths to involve 
faculty and students in the educational de- 
velopment of the college and to give them 
an opportunity to take part in those things 
which affect them directly. 


Mr, Laughren: Such as budgeting? 
Mr. Sisco: Yes. 


Mr. Laughren: Such as internal budgeting? 
Are you saying that the colleges have open 
budgeting? Are you saying that the chairman 
and the faculty members and the deans sit 
together over a big table—and most of the 
board rooms have big tables in the colleges— 
open up the budgeting sheets and say: “Now 
this is how we are apportioning the money 
that’s going to come to the college this year”? 


Mr. Sisco: Boards approve budgets that 
are presented to them and are created by 
their staff, Certainly there isn’t a Caesar 
sitting there deciding where everything is 
going to be spent. 

Mr. Laughren: Oh yes there is! 

Mr. Sisco: Developing a budget is a pro- 
cess in which you have to bring in all your 


faculty— 
Mr, Laughren: Right. 
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Mr. Sisco: —to see what their priorities are, 
what you can afford to let them do and 
what trade-offs they wish. 


Mr. Laughren: I agree, but this is not 
happening. 


Mr. Sisco: This is a process, I won't say 
in every college, but in most colleges it’s 
an ongoing process. 


Mr, Laughren: I don’t think this is really 
the policy of the minister, That’s why I must 
go back at Mr. Sisco. Why have you not 
made it a requirement that there be faculty 
members and students 'on boards of governors, 
other than because of the fact there are some 
trustees, as you referred to them, on the 
boards of governors who see their role as 
some kind of Caesar, to use your word? 


Mr. Sisco: It is felt there is a very real 
conflict of interest in faculty who insisted 
and petitioned the then minister, and used 
what techniques were available—telegrams, 
billboards and so on—saying that: “We want 
formal collective bargaining, we want it in 
a traditional, labour union style.” 

There is a very great resistance to putting 
faculty members on boards of government 
and them being in that type of a bargaining 
unit and sitting in the management field; 
doing both at the same time. This is a 
personal opinion and does not in any way 
reflect the ministry’s thinking, but I think 
the opposition to this is much stronger than 
it is to students. I have this feeling, in going 
around the college system, But I think that, 
fundamentally, is the main reason. 


Mr. Laughren: What are you going to do 
about the conflict at Cambrian College, 
where you have a faculty member on the 
board of govemors? He’s the only one in 
the province, I believe; he was appointed 
by the municipal council because he happens 
to be a teacher at the college and a muni- 
cipal councillor, Is that some kind of con- 
flict? What is the serious problem? 


Mr. Sisco: In the case of the gentleman 
you mention, he apparently has a clear un- 
derstanding that he is representing the re- 
gional council; and I think he deliberately 
does not take part in debates where there 
could be any aspect of conflict of interest. 


Mr. Laughren: Well, I guess we just view 
things differently. I would view it as a 
healthy input to the board to have the 
faculty position and the student position put 
forward very strongly—and I am not talking 
about a majority of members. 
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Mr. Sisco: In the great majority of the 
boards, I would say this is the case at every 
board meeting. 


Mr. Laughren: As observers. 


Mr. Sisco: They are full participants, ex- 
cept that when there is a vote on something, 
they are not entitled to vote. That’s the one 
restriction. 


Mr. Laughren: Well, I think that’s the 
restriction I would find insulting if I was a 
faculty member in the colleges again. 

Could I ask you about the enrolment sta- 
tistics of the colleges since the moratorium 
was declared? What has happened to total 
enrolment since then? 


Mr. Sisco: The total enrolment has con- 
tinued to go up. 


Mr. Laughren: By about 10 to 12 per 
cent a year? 


Mr. Sisco: I think there was a levelling 
last year; it was about 10 per cent. 


Mr. Laughren: So since the moratorium 
was declared, the enrolment has increased 
by what, 20 per cent or 25 per cent? 


Mr. Sisco: The effects of the moratorium 
have only been felt for slightly more than 
one year, but it would be true to say that 
it would be in the low 20s. 


Mr. Laughren: I think where I have the 
internal conflict on the moratorium—and I 
think you are aware of it—is that on one 
hand I argue that the colleges should not 
have institutionalized themselves and built 
these huge campuses; and on the other hand 
I will argue that the moratorium is unfair 
to the colleges because it aborted their de- 
velopment in the early stages, as opposed 
to the universities which were allowed to 
become fully mature institutions before the 
moratorium took effect. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I couldn’t agree with that, 
because the newer universities certainly had 
not completed all their capital programmes 
before the moratorium. 


Mr. Laughren: No, I suppose they’d never 
do that, but the colleges hadn’t even com- 
pleted the first stages of their development 
in some cases. So we are talking about a 
different ball game when we talk about the 
colleges vs the universities and how the 
moratorium applies to them. As well, enrol- 
ment in the universities has completely level- 


led off, if not declined, since the moratorium; 
whereas in the colleges it continued to go 
up by something like 20 per cent in the last 
couple of years. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t think that’s quite 
true. University enrolment this year has gone 
up by roughly five per cent in total. 


Mr. Laughren: Okay. But the point is that 
colleges are still growing rapidly in enrol- 
ment— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, the colleges’ enrol- 
ment is significantly higher than the uni- 
versities in full-time students, but the greatest 
growth has been in part-time students, which 
I think in some cases is up a couple of hun- 
dred per cent over last year. 


Mr. Sisco: In some cases; it averages more 
than 40 per cent. 


Mr, Laughren: That’s an admirable trend, 
in my opinion. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think it indicates that 
the colleges, even though they are not doing 
it all over the place in the form that the 
member has mentioned, are obviously provid- 
ing educational opportunities for a lot of 
people part-time, evenings, afternoons and 
that sort of thing, which is one of their main 
functions, 


Mr. Laughren: I’ve always felt that. Once 
you start those colleges on their buildin 
programmes then you say to them: “All right, 
now go out and get into the community,” but 
you end up with a situation where an entire 
division of a college—and Ill be somewhat 
parochial here if I might—at Cambrian Col- 
lege, where like most colleges they have a 
business division, an applied arts division 
and liberal studies—what’s the term? 


Hon, Mr. Auld: Technology? 


Mr. Laughren: Technology is the division 
I really want to talk about anyway. 

In the Sudbury district-you have a tech- 
nological community really, with the indus- 
trial mines being located there. And then 
you say to the college: “All right, the mora- 
torium is on. You will not be allowed to build 
your technology wing.” You leave them 
housed in facilities that are grossly inade- 
quate, I have been in that college in the past 
six months and I have seen the water pouring 
down inside the windows and through holes 
in the roof, and I believe that the minister, 
or was it Dr. Parr who was on a tour of the 
facilities? 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: I was there and it hap- 
pened to be a sunny day. 


Mr. Laughren: That was bad planning. 
Mrs. Campbell: The minister was lucky. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well the weather is 
federal. There is nothing you can do about 


that. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, it will change after 
July 8, no doubt. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, hopefully we will 
have— 


Mr. Laughren: That would indicate the 
Tories will form the government. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There will be more sun- 
shine. I understand Mr. Stanfield was saving 
that for his announcement on July 5. 

But seriously, I was really quite impressed 
with what has been done in facilities which 
were certainly not designed for their present 
use, and I was also quite— 


Mr. Laughren: That’s got to be the under- 
statement of the year. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: —delighted to see where 
they had put the patch on the hallway, 
which they said they had not done just be- 
cause I was coming, it was because it was 
too damn wet. Truly, I was really quite im- 
pressed and I wouldn’t disagree that they are 
making really incredibly good use of those 
facilities. It required a lot of imagination to 


do that. 


Mr. Laughren: Well, pardon me for being 
an alarmist, but I am just telling you that 
some of the facilities in those labs are going 
to cause problems some day. I have talked 
to a couple of the chemistry teachers who 
have expressed real concern about, for ex- 
ample, the wiring and this sort of thing. 
There could be serious problems in that old 
building. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It was pointed out to me 
that they have to take precautions in their 
classes, because of their facilities, which they 
would not have to take if they had new ones 
designed specifically for the purpose. 


Mr. Laughren: So the minister would agree 
there is need to do something at Cambrian 
College? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That is what I told the 
principal. 


Mr. Laughren: The president. 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: The president rather, yes. 


Mr. Laughren: I think the minister is leav- 
ing in limbo the one area of Cambrian that 
probably has the most potential, because of 
the industrial activity in the Sudbury area, 
and that is the technology wing. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We may be able to—and 
I say may be able to—deal with some of 
those major problems in a capital way next 
year. We won't be able, I don’t think, to 
do all the things that are desired, but there 
are a number of situations that are more 
pressing than others, I think it is fair to say. 


Mr. Laughren: Would the minister say 
that is one that is more pressing than the 
others? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, because that is what 
I told the president. 


Mr. Laughren: Right. But am I correct 
in assuming that the minister doesn’t see a 
change in the moratorium respecting Cam- 
brian in the present fiscal year? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: In the present fiscal year? 
No, I didn’t say that. 


Mr. Laughren: Oh. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Since it will take about 
two years or maybe a little more to get 
something completed, it would certainly be 
very nice to be able to make the preliminary 
starts for a number of things in the current 
fiscal year, even though those won't require 
a great deal of money in the remainder of 
this fiscal year. 


Mr. 
wing— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: But they will require a 
good deal next year and the year after. 


Laughren: Well a new technology 


Mr. Laughren: A new technology wing 
would require a fair amount of money. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Not before March 31. 


Mr. Laughren: No, because the architec- 
tural studies and so forth have all been done, 
I believe, and it is just a case of— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think there are some 
adjustments they are proposing to make. 


An hon. member: Proposed but not ap- 
proved. 


Mr. Laughren: Pardon? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: They have been proposed, 
but not yet approved. The information I had 
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when I was there is that they now think they 
want to make a couple of changes; not that 
it is going to hold them up for 10 years. 


Mr. Laughren: When you decide that you 
are going to lift the moratorium, as applied 
to Cambrian—and eventually I am sure you 
will agree that you will; it’s a question of 
timing—I wouldn’t even have any objections 
if you passed on that word to the member 
for Timiskaming (Mr. Havrot) and let him 
come down to Sudbury and make the an- 
nouncement. I would not feel offended at all. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Actually, what I would do 
to make it fair is to make the announcement 
myself. 


Mr. Laughren: I don’t think you are going 
to need the kind of boost in 1975 that the 
member for Timiskaming is going to need. 
That’s all. 


Mr. Eaton: He won’t need it as much as 
you will. 


Mr. Laughren: Oh, is that right? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I really don’t understand 
what you are talking about, but I— 


Mr. Laughren: That is a major contribution 
from the Tory backbench. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: What I will do is under- 
take to ask them to have your office especially 
equipped. 


Mr. Laughren: Self-destructing; yes I know. 


Mrs. Campbell: It’s your office here he 
wants to make safe. 


Mr. Laughren: Oh, the one here, I' see. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, I was thinking of up 
there. 


Mr. Laughren: It’s interesting that as a 
former member of the college community, as 
a teacher, when I left, unlike my: cohorts in 
the universities, I was not given a leave of 
absence. I had to resign and— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: They took your raincoat 
back. 


Mr. Laughren: And my wash bucket for 
use underneath the hole in the roof. Mr. 
Sisco should give consideration to protecting 
his faculty im his colleges. As a matter of 
fact, in the five-year plan for Cambrian Col- 
lege—you know, that five-year statistical plan 
they do with the help of that great organiz- 
ation, Connect Campus—they indicate that 
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they are proud of the involvement of faculty 
members in the area—municipally, provin- 
cially and so forth. So they discourage them 
from becoming involved by discriminating 
against them, unlike the universities. And I 
think it is silly. It doesn’t stop dedicated 
people, such as me, from running for political 
office. But, nevertheless, it is still there that 
you don’t provide them with the protection 
that you do the university faculty. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The thing is, what it 
doesn’t do is to prevent you from getting 
elected. 


Mr. Laughren: No, it doesn’t do that. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There is a great difference 
between running and getting elected. 


Mr. Laughren: It doesn’t prevent you from 
getting defeated, either. 


Mr. Eaton: What he is worried about is 
what he is going to do after the next elec- 
tion, It’s obvious. 


Mr. Laughren: No, I am not really. I have 
such a varied background that I could turn 
my hand to many things. I might even be- 
come an educational consultant, like Walter 
Pitman did. 


Mr. B. Newman: The ministry will hire 
you. 


Mr, Laughren: No, I wouldn’t want that. 
I can always go to one of the western prov- 
inces, anyway. 


Mrs. Campbell: If you don’t come back, 
your place will not be taken by a Tory. That’s 
for sure. 


Mr. Laughren: No, that’s right. It might 
be taken by a Liberal who is a faculty mem- 
ber on the board of governors, though. That's 
quite a possibility. 


Mr. Haggerty: It would be something for 
a Liberal to get that high. 


Mr. Laughren: Could I get the opposition 
back on the vote, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: It would be nice to get 
back to something else besides politics. 


Mrs. Campbell: We have been hearing 
so much about the leadership of the Premier 
(Mr. Davis) in the Legislature, we thought 
we should follow it in the committee. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: He was only responding 
to the questions which have been asked. 
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Mr. Laughren: Given the growth in the 
enrolment of the colleges, which Mr. Sisco 
referred to—and I know all the pitfalls of 
using the term attrition rates—but what has 
happened to attrition ratesP Has there been 
any change in the attrition rates of the col- 
leges in the last year or two? Is it still run- 
ning at 52 per cent? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think Mr. Jackson has 
those figures. I think I mentioned in the last 
meeting that we wanted to look a little more 
deeply into this and what is truly attrition. 
There are a good many people who have 
dropped out at the end of a year because 
they got a job and they decided they didn’t 
have to take the second year. But we got 
a little more detail and I think we will have 
a good deal more next year. 


Mr. Laughren: With Connect Campus on 
your side, you must have all the details that 
are required. 


Mr. Jackson: You will recall, Mr. Laughren, 
we were starting to discuss this matter earlier, 
it seems like ages ago. One thing we did lea 
from our investigations last year is that look- 
ing at the term, “attrition” doesn’t really give 
us the picture we were looking for on what’s 
happening in the colleges. I suppose you 
could say that this is one weakness of a 
mechanistic computer-based information sys- 
tem, that it gives you figures and it doesn’t 
tell you really what the background is. 


This year we’ve asked the college to report 
on the number of students who start in the 
fall; the number who graduate at the end 
of the two terms; in the case of the last year 
of their programme, the number who are 
promoted, either clear or with conditional 
promotion and, therefore, will move on to 
the next year of their programme; the num- 
ber who leave at that point because they 
have met their immediate goal of employ- 
ment and may or may not be back later, de- 
pending on future needs. Any that are not 
accounted for in that group then become 
what formally had been called attrition. 

As you're aware, the colleges are just 
finishing this year’s activities and convoca- 
tions are still going on, so the returns are 
incomplete. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: All on weekends. 


Mr. Jackson: We have them from nine of 
the colleges so far, and the figures are run- 
ning like this; Cambrian had an 86 per 
cent success rate, if you measure the number 
who are moving onwards rather than drop- 


ping out; Canadore, 94 per cent; Durham, 84 
per cent; George Brown, 82 per cent; Georg- 
ian, 90 per cent; Humber, 90 per cent; Mo- 
hawk, 90 per cent; Cornwall campus of St. 
Lawrence, 90 per cent; Sir Sandford Fleming, 
91 per cent. The remainder of the colleges 
will be providing that data within the next 
two weeks. 


Mr. Laughren: So you think, then, that 
you have separated the wheat from the chaff 
in the attrition figures, do you? 


Mr. Jackson: Yes, I think we have a better 
idea of what is happening to students now. 
I think it’s extremely difficult to be able to 
trace every student who just disappears. Even 
an experienced counsellor cannot always get 
the student to give the exact reason why he 
has dropped out. If a student doesn’t claim 
any refund of tuition fees it takes a week or 
so before anyone realizes that he has made a 
decision to drop out of the programme. 


Mr. B. Newman: Your statistics don’t in- 
clude Manpower statistics, do they? 


Mr. Jackson: No, these are the _ post- 
secondary fee-paying students only. The 
Manpower students, of course, are all spon- 
sored and are there under a form of contract 
of one type or another. 


Mr. Laughren: You mentioned the com- 
puter problems. Have you decided to do any- 
thing about the Connect Campus? Are you 
taking another look at the viability and the 
usefulness of that whole programme? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Do you want to answer 
that, Herb? I think this is the last year of 
the contract, isn’t it? 


Mr. Jackson: The original goal was to de- 
velop a system and develop an expertise 
among the colleges so that the system would 
be completely self-contained. Our objective 
this year is to get to that particular state 
of affairs. We're continually simplifying the 
system as we discover things that it would 
be nice to know and that the system can do, 
but which really don’t justify the costs of 
including them in the system. So the data 
that is in the system now is fairly reliable. 
We can make comparisons among the colleges 
that even the colleges themselves will agree 
is an apples-versus-apples type of comparison. 
We see ourselves getting a completely in- 
house system among the colleges as a group. 


Mr. Laughren: I am not much satisfied by 
that response. I’m sure you've read _ the 
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Conestoga report thoroughly, but there are 
probably people who haven't, and I would 
like to quote what they say about Connect 
Campus. 


Dr. Parr: Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. What 
they say or what Dr. Porter says? Just so 
that we're clear in our responses. 


Mr. Laughren: What Dr. Porter says— 
Dr. Parr: Thank you. 


Mr. Laughren: —after his involvement with 
the community on a rather intensive basis: 


An attempt has been made using a com- 
puter simulation technique, the Connect 
Campus model, to facilitate the preparation 
of long-range forecasts. 

However, while this may be a viable tool 
for small colleges which only enrol full- 
time post-secondary students on an annual 
basis, it has not, I suspect, been much of 
lan asset to multicentre colleges. 


And if I could break in and comment on 
that, surely it is the multicentre colleges that 
we should be aiming for in the community 
colleges, not the large centres. 

With a large proportion of Manpower 
students and with increasing emphasis on 
part-time education, the time and effort 
devoted to the unceasing attempt to adapt 
an essentially static model to essentially 
dynamic situations cannot but be frustrat- 
ing and abortive. 

Some of the areas in which the large 
and complex colleges in general are hav- 
ing difficulties in using the model are 
summarized below. 


And he indicates that the size of the data 
base is so large that it cannot be established 
quickly enough for current use. 


The detailed nature of the predictions 
which the college is required to produce 
preclude any real confidence in the outputs 
from the model. Complete financial in- 
formation cannot be accepted by the model 
and it is virtually impossible to compare, 
for example, total income with total expen- 
diture. 


I have tried to do that in one of the col- 
leges and I can’t either. 


The output from the model constitutes 
la fantastic number of pages of computer 
printouts which, I suggest, cannot be 
digested by senior administrators. It would 
be interesting to know the extent to which 


they are read by anybody. 


And the last one: 


The even distribution of costs for equip- 
ment and supplies across programmes 
within a division inevitably distorts the 
costs of a particular programme. 


So after saying all those things about the 
Connect Campus, Dr. Porter makes a recom- 
mendiation. It is a comment, perhaps: 

Perhaps the time is right for an inde- 
pendent assessment of the value of the 
Connect Campus system and even though 
lit is probably beyond my terms of refer- 
ence I so recommend. 


Well, I think you should regard Dr. Porter 
as a friend with that comment rather than 
as someone who is trying to scuttle the 
system. Because, let’s face it, when are 
you going to admit that the colleges don’t 
accept the Connect Campus system? And if 
the administrators don’t accept it, then why 
have you got it there? It is not doing you 
any good at all, I would suggest. 


So would the minister seriously consider 
an independent assessment of Connect Cam- 


pus? 


Hon, Mr. Auld: Well that is being con- 
sidered, not primarily because of Dr. Porter's 
report but because, as Mr. Jackson says, we 
have found so far that there is a good deal 
of data which is being collected which is 
not of great use and sort of clutters up the 
whole picture. As a matter of fact I think 
that is one of the reasons that Connect 
Campus were unable to—I read in the paper 
not so long ago that they were losing money 
on this operation because they had devel- 
oped it for the community colleges and it is 
really too voluminous to attract other cus- 
tomers. 

'We are taking a look at it now that we 
have had a few years’ experience and also 
asking Management Board's computer ex- 
perts to take a look at it and see what they 
would recommend. 


Mr. Laughren: You have computer instal- 
lations by now in all the colleges, I would 
suspect, in the business programmes—the data 
processing courses, and other computer 
courses—and perhaps it could be done that 
way. I agree it should be standardized. 


Hon, Mr, Auld: The purpose of using this 
programme in the first place was to make 
sure that, as Mr. Jackson says, everybody 
was collecting apples so there would be. 
some comparative data. That has been done, 
but I think actually a good deal of detail 
has been collected that is not the vital—it is, 
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as you say, nice to have, Herb, but it sort 
of clutters up the whole operation. 


Mr. Laughren: I am not even too sure’ of 
that! It is not even nice to have, don’t kid 
me. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, I was being kindly. 


Mr. Laughren: It would be interesting to 
know what the cumulative cost of Connect 
Campus has been—it used to be called) SRG— 
since it began. At the beginning it was a 
million-dollar contract. Has anybody any 
figures on that? What it has cost? 


‘Mr. L. M. Johnston: Mr, Chairman, I think 
I am correct in saying it has been running 
three years and you are correct, the costs 
have been within that range. 


Mr. Laughren: What range? Multi-millions? 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: No, within the range 
that you indicated, $1 million. I think this 
past year it was in the order of $900,000. 
As Mr. Jackson indicated, we have looked at 
what it is we're collecting and what we can 
cut out from that. We've been having dis- 
cussions with the company. While I’m not 
prepared at this point to disclose what the 
figure will be for this year, I think it is fair 
to say that it will be considerably less this 
year because of the rearranging and the 
pruning that we're doing in the system. 


Mr. Laughren: It’s one way of letting 
them down gently. They should be phased 
out entirely. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I have the figures for you 
but I haven’t got them with me because that 
was in vote 2501. 


Mr. Haggerty: The minister didn’t pick 
them out of a newspaper, did he? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No. 


Mr. Haggerty: Why would he have to pick 
out information from a newspaper? Can't his 
staff supply him with that information for 
these estimates? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: What I was talking about 
was the president of the firm that has the 
contract was quoted as explaining why they 
had lost money, because they had developed 
this system for us but they weren't successful 
in selling it to enough other people to cover 
their startup costs. The reason that I had the 
information is I thought somebody might 
ask me in the House about it, because other 
people read the papers too. 
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Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, can I have 
one question on this? Is the problem the 
design function of the simulator? We had 
this sort of thing with the municipal simu- 
lator programme. It was left that you would 
develop the sophistication as the municipali- 
ties would feel that the information would 
be relevant and within some kind of cost 
frame. Was that the problem here? Did the 
colleges have any kind of input into this? 


Mr. Laughren: No, it was foisted upon 
them. 


Mrs. Campbell: It was? That is why the 
municipal simulator works, and very well, 
as I understand it. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Better than the municipal 
voting machine. 


Mrs. Campbell: 
machine. 


Better than any voting 


Mr. Haggerty: You learned that from ex- 
perience, 


Mrs. Campbell: I think there were some 
problems with the Tory voting machine too. 
Maybe I’m wrong. I don’t want to be mean. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That’s what comes from 
renting voting machines from a Grit. 


Mrs. Campbell: That could be. 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: I think, Mrs. Campbell, 
there were perhaps two problems. You have 
touched upon one and the other was in the 
quality of the information that was fed into 
the model by the 22 customers. I think it 
has been a dual problem and, as Mr. Jackson 
tried to indicate, we have been honing both 
of those. The colleges have been paying 
more attention to the quality of the input 
and some aspects of it have come along rea- 
sonably well. 


Mrs. Campbell: The reason I wanted to 
get into it is that the member for Nickel 
Belt seems to say “Scrap the whole thing.” 
I don’t understand too much about the way 
in which this is functioning but I am fa- 
miliar with the municipal simulator. It seem- 
ed to me that perhaps if it were designed 
there might be a use that could be made of 
at; 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As I say, we are aware of 
its shortcomings and that’s what we are 
looking at at the moment. 


Mr. Laughren: Hopefully, Mr. Chairman, 
next year we won't have to debate the Con- 
nect Campus again. 
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I would like to ask a couple of questions 
about what’s happened to Conestoga. I don’t 
want to add to the miseries of Conestoga. 
They've had sufficient in the last couple of 
years. Enough has been said about that part 
of it. A report by Dr. Porter was brought 
down on Feb. 10, 1974. I would be inter- 
ested in knowing what has happened since 
then and to what extent the Council of Re- 
gents or the ministry is monitoring what's 
going on in Conestoga? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Didn't I answer that ques- 
tion for the member, here or in the House, 
not too long ago? 


Mr. Laughren: Not well. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I might start off by saying 
“well.” I don’t think that I can add anything 
to that. Is there any later information that 
you are aware of, Mr. Johnston? 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: A little bit more, but 
not very much, Mr. Minister. A couple of 
things they have done, I understand, follow 
from recommendations for the establishment 
of the type of council that you were debating 
with Mr. Sisco. As you probably know, they 
have advertised for a president; the most 
recent information we have is that they have 
had a number of applications and they have 
short-listed those down to a small group— 
the last I heard specifically was that there 
were three—and I would assume that the 
choice of the president will be made in the 
very near future. 


It is also my understanding that the board 
naturally has discussed all of the recommend- 
ations, but that they are not taking final 
action on a number of the recommendations 
until they have engaged their president, who 
it is hoped will have input. 


Mr. Laughren: Do you know if they have 
implemented recommendation No. 4 — sorry, 
do you know them by number? 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: No, I don’t. I’m sorry. 


Mr. Laughren: It reads: 


A study of the business affairs and the 
administrative processes of the college 
should be undertaken, with special refer- 
ence to admissions, registration, computer 
services, student and faculty records, pur- 
chasing, general accounting, by a firm of 
management consultants with wide ex- 
perience in the administration of post- 
secondary educational institutions. 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: My source of knowl- 
edge on my left indicates to me that that is 
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one of the recommendations that they have 
discussed, but they have not acted upon it 
pending the appointment of the president. 


Mr. Laughren: I suspect part of the prob- 
lem is that those very people who are under 
scrutiny are asked to implement the report. 
That is asking a lot. Right at the beginning 
of the report I was really dismayed to see— 
and correct me if I am wrong—that neither 
Dr. Porter nor Dr. Leith, who worked on 
the report, have been retained on a consult- 
ing basis in order to help implement the re- 
port. For example: “All relevant documents, 
including the personal notes of Prof. Leith 
and myself, will be destroyed,” said Dr. 
Porter in his letter to the chairman of the 
board of governors. 


It really dismayed me that there wasn’t a 
follow-up between the people who conducted 
the investigation, Dr. Porter and Dr. Leith, 
and the people who will be responsible for 
implementing the report. Why is that? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t really understand 
your question. 


Mr. Laughren: Well, what I am asking you 
is, don’t you see that it doesn’t make sense 
that the people who did such an intensive 
study—and came up with some very good 
recommendations, in my opinion—were not 
retained on a consulting basis to help the 
report’s recommendations to be implemented? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t know. I would say 
that would be up to the college. It could be 
for any one of a variety of reasons; having 
had the report, they may have felt they would 
then get people in the financial field, for 
instance— 


Mr. Laughren: That’s only part of it. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: —in connection with the 
point just made, who would be skilled in that 
kind of thing. 


Mr. Laughren: Remember, that is the 
management consulting people they sug- 
gested be retained. I am not talking about 
that; that’s a separate recommendation. What 
about the overall recommendations? I am not 
suggesting that the board of governors should 
automatically endorse everything that Drs. 
Porter and Leith recommend, but surely no 
one knows more about the problems at Con- 
estoga than Dr. Leith and Dr. Porter. I don’t 
understand why they didn’t make sure that 
these men would be retained on a consult- 
ing basis to make sure they were imple- 
mented. 


i 


ee 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: I couldn’t speculate, but 
it may well be that they weren’t available 
because they themselves are also teaching. 
And it may be that the amount of time that 
would be involved, as the board saw it, just 
wasn't available from those gentlemen. 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: I might add, also, Mr. 
Chairman, that it is my understanding that 
Dr. Porter, at least—I am not sure about Dr. 
Leith—was present at a board meeting of 
considerable length at the time that he pre- 
sented the report, and I assume he discussed 
his recommendations in some detail and the 
reasons behind them. 


Also, one other interesting comment: It is 
my understanding that the one point that 
Mr. Laughren referred to about the destruc- 
tion of the records and reports behind the 
report was a requirement of the faculty mem- 
bers who were interviewed by Dr. Leith and 
Dr. Porter. 


Mr. Laughren: I see. I just think it would 
be sad if a major shift doesn’t occur at 
Conestoga because that college has been 
through hell the last couple of years for all 
sorts of reasons. If a proper job isn’t done of 
pulling it together again it'll be sad, and a 
terrible waste of energy and effort on the 
part of Dr. Porter and Dr. Leith—and sad 
considering the faculty and the students at 
the college too. 


I really believe that this is where the 
Council of Regents and Mr. Sisco stand at 
least partially condemned because of the kind 
of administrative structure in the colleges that 
can lead to this sort of thing. You know, the 
communications problems are all through this 
report. It's a problem of communications 
within the college, and there seems to be 
nothing there in the colleges to prevent this 
from happening. 


There have been some real—oh, call them 
tempests in teapots—little storms in a lot of 
the colleges concerning administration and 
communication within the colleges. I think 
that the Council of Regents stands condemned 
for not ensuring that they were structured in 
a more democratic way that would at least 
tend to alleviate those kinds of problems. 


One other thing, before I leave the Cones- 
toga report, Mr. Chairman, I must read 
recommendation No. 7 to you, Mr. Minister, 
and through you to your deputies and to 
Mr. Sisco. 


Over the next two or three years, the 
liberal studies (general education) content 
in all applied arts and technology pro- 
grammes should be gradually increased to 
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at least 25 per cent of the total course 
content and toward the end of this period 
the situation should be reassessed. 


A review by a special task force of exist- 
ing courses offered by all divisions of the 
college to determine which courses can be 
designated “general education” should be 
undertaken. 


Courses so designated should be avail- 
able to all students of the college, except 
those of the division offering the course or 
courses. In effect, students in any division 
should be required eventually to take at 
least 25 per cent of their courses in other 
divisions. 


I hope you'll think about that recommenda- 
tion most seriously and pass it on to some 
of the other boards of governors and presi- 
dents of the colleges in Ontario, because I 
regard that as one of the failings in that Mr. 
Sisco has not seen fit to make sure that the 
various colleges do offer a proper liberal 
education content in their programmes. That’s 
why at St. Clair, for example, at Mohawk, 
for example, and maybe other colleges I am 
not aware of, you get colleges with no 
general arts and science programme whatso- 
ever in them. I think that is a disgrace in 
the post-secondary institution. 


Mr. Sisco: Mr. Chairman, if I could answer 
very briefly. It has been a requirement since 
Day 1 of the colleges, and to the best of 
my knowledge has been carried out, that 
the general educational content of every 
diploma programme must meet those stan- 
dards set down by Dr. Porter, and it does. 
Admittedly you have to include mathematics 
and science as part of a general education, 
which I think is a fair ball. 


Mr. Laughren: Right. Well, why have you 
not got a general arts and science programme 
at some of the colleges? If you are so con- 
cerned about a liberal education as opposed 
to a technical one, you will move to ensure 
that that happens in the colleges. 


I wouldn’t allow those boards of governors 
and the college presidents to say in an arbi- 
trary way, “We don’t believe there are job 
opportunities for graduates of the general 
arts and science programme, therefore we 
will decide that we will not offer the pro- 
gramme.” It doesn’t matter how many appli- 
cations they have got. That’s where you 
really stand condemned. 


Mr. Sisco: Mr. Chairman, if I might ask 
the hon. member a question: Would you 
advocate the almost complete duplication of 
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a college general arts and science programme 
and a university pass arts programme in two 
supposedly complementary, noncompetitive 
institutions? 


Mr. Laughren: First of all, it is strange 
you would ask that they be noncompetitive 
in this one area whereas you don’t mind them 
competing for facilities and students. I would 
say where you have made a mistake as well 
is in discouraging students from using the 
colleges as transfer institutions to the univer- 
sities. There is nothing wrong with students 
transferring from colleges to universities. It 
would not be duplication if you allowed stu- 
dents, or encouraged students to do this—I 
shouldn’t say allowed because they are al- 
lowed. The universities have moved ahead 
despite the Council of Regents, the governing 
body of the Colleges of Applied Arts and 
Technology, discouraging them, and have 
offered students credits to come into pro- 
grammes despite the fact that the Council 
of Regents has discouraged the colleges from 
being regarded as transfer institutions. 


Part of the reason—this will offend some 
people—is that right now you know and I 
know that the Colleges of Applied Arts and 
Technology have a different type of student 
from the universities. By and large, the stu- 
dents in the colleges tend to be the sons and 
daughters of the working people of the 
Province of Ontario as opposed to profes- 
sional people. If that is the way you want 
to keep it I would suggest you are going 
about it the right way by refusing to allow 
the colleges to become fully-fledged transfer 
institutions as well as terminal institutions. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That reminds me of the 
comment you made about my answers not be- 
ing totally responsive. 


Mr. Laughren: I have a good teacher. 
Okay, I will get back to that. I don’t see it 
as being a duplication or competitive. The 
colleges offer programmes in chemistry, engi- 
neering, business, and who is getting upset 
about them being competitive with the uni- 
versities in that respect, Mr. Sisco? Why do 
you pick liberal studies as the one area where 
you think there shouldn’t be competition or 
duplication? 


Mr. Sisco: I would deny that the colleges 
are competitive with the universities in any 
regard. The legislation clearly calls for non- 
transfer career-orientation and the program- 
mes you mentioned are all application-ori- 
ented and are related to clear career oppor- 
tunities in the work force. 
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Mr. Laughren: Why are you objecting to 
arts and science programmes then? How are 
they different? How is an arts and science 
programme different in a college as opposed 
to a business programme in a college? 


Mr. Sisco: Because it doesn’t have a clear 
career objective. In the colleges which ex- 
perimented with them the programmes were 
something less than successful. Centennial 
College went on this kick early in its career. 
At one time it had 250 entrants in a general 
arts and science programme which was sup- 
posed to be a testing programme for the 
student so that he could develop his interests 
and then either go on or go into some other 
programme. Of its own volition that program- 
me has withered to an entry of about 35 
students a year. 


Mr. Laughren: J don’t know the specifics of 
that particular programme but I would sug- 
gest that somebody in the post-secondary field 
who still thinks you can train students for 
specific jobs in the 1970s which will carry 


them through the year 2000 is assuming an 


enormous responsibility on the part of the 
colleges. Do you really say that somebody 
who takes a course in marketing in a college 
is better prepared to cope with life for the 
next 30 or 40 years of his working life than 
the student who takes a course in general arts 
and science? 


I think that is highly debatable and I think 
it is the kind of arbitrary decision-making 
which has been a hallmark of the colleges. It 
is not just the colleges. The Council of Re- 
gents requires, I believe, unless this has 
changed, that approval be granted by the 
Council of Regents before any college can 
offer a programme. Is that still true? 


Mr. Sisco: That is true. 


Mr. Laughren: So the fate of the arts and 
science programmes, the liberal studies pro- 
grammes, is in your hands—or the Council of 
Regents’ hands—and I think you are making 
a mistake. I’m not suggesting that the col- 
leges become competing institutions but I’m 
suggesting to you that they can be both, 
transfer institutions primarily using liberal 
studies and transfer institutions as well. They 
are doing it anyway despite what you want. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Have we had any colleges 
recently that asked to start a general arts and 
science programme? 


Mr. Sisco: No, we haven't, sir. 
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Mr. Laughren: What the hell does that 
prove? Mohawk and St. Clair haven't asked 
either. 


My, J. F. Foulds (Port Arthur): They haven’t 
had the encouragement to apply. You've posi- 
tively discouraged them. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think Mr, Laughren said 
that the college wasn’t permitting this. That’s 
the inference I got. 


Mr. Laughren: That's right, 


Hon. Mr, Auld: At least, he implied’ that 
the council was not permitting this, and that 
is not correct. 


Mr. Sisco: I just wanted to make the record 
straight. I said we hadn’t. Mr. Jackson tells 
me, and I know you'll be happy to hear, that 
we now have an application in from St. Clair 


College. | 


Mr. Laughren: That’s the one I least ex- 
pected it from. 


Mr. B. Newman: Progression, 


Mr. Laughren; That is truly gratifying. I 
must send a love and peace letter to Dr, 
Quittenton, That’s remarkable. 


Mr. Chairman: Have you completed on 
those items? 


Mr. Laughren: No, I’m sorry, Mr. Chair- 
man. I didn’t want to dwell any further with 
the Conestoga report. I would just urge you, 
Mr. Minister, to monitor that situation and 
make sure that they get back on track. 

(On one other point, the question of the 
library technicians, Mrs, Campbell has talked 
about sex discrimination andi she’s right on in 
that respect. Then there is the dead-end 
aspect of library technicians, What happens 
to a library technician—and) this applies to 
government library technicians as well as to 
library technicians in the Colleges of Applied 
Arts and Technology? They are not allowed 
to transfer into the bachelor of library science 
programmes, I believe, in the three Ontario 
universities that offer that programme. Is that 
true? Have you made any arrangements in 
that respect? 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: There are no arrange- 
ments that I’m aware of, Mr. Chairman, 


Mr. Laughren: Are you anticipating any? 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: No, it hasn’t been 
brought to my attention before. My under- 
standing is that the graduates of the library 
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techniques programme are doing reasonably 
well in going into the type of work for which 
they've been trained. 


Mr. Laughren: Right, that’s correct. They 
are, by and large, fairly well trained as library 
technicians, But then they find themselves in 
a dead end and there is virtually no oppor- 
tunity for them to upgrade themselves. Surely 
a lot of library technicians would then like to 
go on and obtain their library science degree. 
Right now there is no arrangement being 
facilitated by the ministry. 


Hon. Mr, Auld: Do you mean to have some 
degree of credit for the technician course 
applied to a degree course at the university? 


Mr. Laughren: Somebody should sit down 
with the library instructors from the colleges 
and the universities and say, “How can we 
make sure that these people who have gradu- 
ated as library technicians do not remain 
library technicians all their lives, if they don’t 
want to, and can enrol or transfer into a pro- 
gramme, perhaps extension or full time, to 
upgrade themselves as library science people?” 
They are greatly restricted in their role in the 
libraries. 


Dr. Parr: Mr. Chairman, in many college 
programmes the universities accept the col- 
lege graduate or somebody who is part way 
through a programme where there is advanced 
standing in a number of subjects. 1 wondered 
if Mr. Laughren is saying that the universities 
do not permit any advanced standing in the 
credits the person has taken in his college 
course. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, I’m saying there needs 
to be encouragement given to the library 
technicians to enrol in the library science pro- 
grammes, The government has a lot of library 
technicians employed throughout the civil 
service. They can stay there for so many years 
and nothing happens, whereas perhaps you 
should have a system whereby after so many 
years they are classified as librarian 1. I don't 


know the language of the librarians. 


Dr. Parr: That is a problem separate from 
the transfer from the college to the univer- 
sity. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, it is. 


Dr. Parr: That is a problem within the 
profession of librarianship. 


Mr. Laughren: Right, but the other problem 
still remains that they should be encouraged 
to go on and get their library science. 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: I'll find out actually what 
does happen in the three universities where 
they have the library science course. 


Mr. Laughren: There is a real fallacy in 
this argument about the colleges being ter- 
minal institutions as opposed to transfer insti- 
tutions. Really it does not hold water, if you 
regard our society as a learning society and 
education being a life-long experience. We 
are all familiar with that rhetoric. To have 
any institution a terminal one as opposed to 
a transfer one doesn’t make sense. It flies in 
the teeth of that whole concept. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Let’s find out just exactly 
what the situation is. 


Mr. Laughren: I’m just using the librarians 
as an example. That’s true of the business 
courses. 


Dr. Parr: No, the universities, Mr. Chair- 
man, have individually— 


Mr. Laughren: Individually, that’s right. 


Dr. Parr: —worked out schemes of advanced 
standing for transfer students from techno- 
logy programmes— 


Mr. Laughren: No thanks to this ministry. 


Dr. Parr: —and from the business _pro- 
grammes. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, but no thanks to the 
ee or the Council of Regents. It’s the 
Council of Regents I get the maddest at. 
They are supposed to be there as a semi- 
autonomous body, flogging the rights of the 
colleges and making sure that they get their 
fair share out of the post-secondary dollar; 
and they haven’t done that, damn it. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, if somebody 
else has already done it— 


Mr. Laughren: Nobody has done it. Nobody 
has facilitated the transfer of students. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Dr. Parr has just indicated 
that the universities do give advanced 
standing. 


Mr. Laughren: Painfully, I might add. 


Dr. Parr: While the admission standards 
of the universities remain in the hands of the 
universities, Mr. Chairman, it is difficult to 
see how the Council of Regents would have 
acted in this matter. Indeed, a great deal of 
encouragement has been given to universities 
to do this, and they have. 
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Mr. Laughren: Then you are paying lip- 
service to the whole concept of the learning 
society. If you stand back and say, “That’s the 
autonomy of the institution. We are not going 
to meddle around in it,” then you forget 
about the whole idea of an open concept, or 
an open academy, or a learning society. It’s 
all rhetoric on your behalf if you aren't pre- 
pared to see that there are not these—what 
would you call them?—barriers or ends to 
courses. There should be no ends; they should 
all be open-ended. It should be facilitated for 
students to continue—and yet that is not 
happening. If it is happening, it’s happening 
despite the ministry or the Council of Rents 
—or at least without their blessing. 


I know what they are afraid of. There 
was real concern when the colleges were 
formed when they were first put in with the 
Education ministry, as opposed to Colleges 
and Universities—it used to be the Depart- 
ment of University Affairs then, I believe. 
When they were put in with Education, they 
said, “Oh my God, should we really belong 
in Education? Shouldn’t we be part of the 
university post-secondary field?’ Then they 
were put in with the Colleges and Univer- 
sities, and they said, “Oh, we will just be 
the poor brothers of the universities.” 


There has been a real sense of insecurity, 
and I think it’s needless. I think the colleges 
are valid in their own right. I think they 
should be encouraged to merge with other 
educational sectors. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I would just make one 
comment, Mr. Chairman. With the informa- 
tion I have and the knowledge I have gained 
over a short period, I would have to disagree 
with the hon. member, but he is entitled to 
his opinion. 


Mr. Laughren: Thank you very much. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I thought I would just 
underline that. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, I understand. 


Mr. Foulds: I wonder if I could) just inter- 
ject a comment here, very briefly? It seems 
strange to me that there are these isolations 
between colleges and the universities in the 
transfer. At the secondary level, the whole 
argument philosophically in education for the 
four- and five-year programmes being together 
in the same composite institution is for easy 
transferability from vocational commercial 
courses to academic courses, and vice versa. 
It seems to me that you suddenly put a stop 
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to that, or even put obstructions in that 
transferability, when you get to the post- 
secondary level. 


Dr. Parr: Mr, Chairman, perhaps I could 
tackle this by specific example. 

You may have read’ two or three years ago 
a report called “Ring of Iron,” which was 
about the engineering schools at the universi- 
ties. As a result of this, the engineering 
schools did take on rather more characteristic 
colours than they had in the past, when they 
were all rather the same. Equally, the tech- 
nology programmes at the colleges have dif- 
ferences from one institution to another. 

‘Consequently, I think it’s difficult to make 
an across-the-board transfer arrangement pos- 
sible without negating the characteristics of 
the schools’ or the colleges’ particular pro- 
grammes. In engineering, I| do know that 
pretty well every university will review most 
carefully the student’s record at the college 
and will usually put him in somewhere be- 
tween the second and third year of a four- 
year programme. 

I believe the same kind of thing happens 
in business. 


Mr. Foulds: But the fact remains that hasn’t 
received positive encouragement either from 
the ministry or from the Council of Regents. 
They have had to work through the bureauc- 
racy and they have had to work out indi- 
vidual arrangements on an ad hoc basis. Now, 
I agree with your point that you can’t have 
a universal applicability because of the differ- 
ences in courses, but you certainly could have 
a universal applicability of encouraging them, 
positively encouraging them, and giving them 
incentives to do the transfers. 


Mr. Laughren: I didn’t want to talk about 
engineers this year, but now that you have 
brought up the subject— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We won’t argue with you. 


Mr. Laughren: No, but it would be real 
interesting to know—I don’t think it would be 
restricted information, considering the kind of 
information you are going after with that 
amendment to the Colleges and Universities 
Act on assembling information about people 
in the universities—how many of the 22 col- 
lege presidents are engineers? Have you any 
idea? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think we would have to 
say that’s in a previous vote. 
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Mr. Laughren: No, no, it’s not, Not at all. 
This is im the colleges. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Oh, in the colleges? 
Mr. Laughren: Yes. 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: Mr. Chairman, I think 
we could count them on our fingers if we 
had a moment, but— 


Mrs. Campbell: On one or two hands? 
Mr, L. M. Johnston: Right. 
Mr. Laughren: Four. 


Mr. L, M. Johnston: I think approximately 
a third— 


Mr, Laughren: A third? 
Mr. L. M. Johnston: —of the 22. 


Mr. Laughren: There could be an interest- 
ing study done there in terms of the decision- 
making people in the colleges, how many of 
them are engineers, and I am talking now 
about the deans and the chairmen and the 
presidents and it’s very high. It’s one reason— 
let’s not kid each other—it’s one reason why 
liberal studies are denigrated in the colleges 
and I dion’t think there is any doubt about 
that. They may be very competent engineers, 
but that’s one of the reasons why the colleges 
have taken the direction they have and one 
of the reasons why, even if Mr, Sisco’s inten- 
tions were such that the colleges would be- 
come open institutions, truly open, he would 
meet with resistance from within the colleges. 
I know that. 


Dr. Parr: Mr. Chairman, I think that the 
suggestion or the implication that engineers 
are necessarily ignorant of or do not appre- 
ciate the value of the liberal arts is usually a 
figment of the imagination of arts men. 


Mr. Laughren: Oh, no, there are an awful 
lot of notable exceptions. 


Mr. Foulds: I must say your deputy doesn't 
fit into that category, Mr. Chairman, He 
appreciates the liberal. 


Mrs. Campbell: Anybody who thinks tech- 
nical English is the total substance of the 
English courses isn’t with the arts, and most 
of them feel that technical English is the 
equivalent of the arts programme. 


Dr. Parr: Mr. Chairman, at the risk of say- 
ing what I shouldn’t, I think Mrs, Campbell 
is completely wrong about that matter, but 
also the report which— 
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Mrs, Campbell: That’s been my experience 
with engineers. 


Dr, Parr: —the member was quoting from 
earlier, Dr. Porter's report, asked) for more 
liberal studies, and we should, of course, re- 
mind ourselves that Dr. Porter is an engineer. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, may I remind you that 
Mr. Jackson also is an engineer? 


Mrs. Campbell: There are exceptions in all 
cases, 


Mr. Laughren: I don’t think Mr. Sisco is 
though. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I am going to avoid the 
temptation to ask Margaret what her experi- 
ences with engineers have been. 


Mrs. Campbell: I was at college with a 
person who was an engineer and we met 
very frequently, may I say, and as a matter of 
fact we had to coach some of them in English. 


Dr. Parr: There is a tendency, Mr, Chair- 
man, to assume that what was the case is 
always continuing. 

Mrs. Campbell: Oh, yes, that’s true. This is 
100 years ago and times change. 

Mr. Laughren: Only until we are shown 
that we are wrong. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Meanwhile, back at the 
colleges. 

Mr. Laughren: Well, I wanted to open up 
a new discussion— 


Mr. Chairman: I think we will adjoum until 
2 oclock, Mr. Laughren. 


Mr. Laughren: That’s what I was going to 
suggest. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, that’s the first sug- 
gestion you have made that we can all agree 
with. 


(It being 12 o'clock, noon, the committee 
took recess. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. OF ONTARIO 


The committee resumed at 2:05 o'clock, 
p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


(continued) 
On vote 2503: 


Mr. Chairman: I will call the meeting to 
order. Mr. Laughren. 


Mr. B. Newman (Windsor-Walkerville): He 
is delaying the committee, Mr. Chairman. 


Mrs. M. Campbell (St. George): While he 
has his lunch. 


Hon J. A. C. Auld (Minister of Colleges 
and Universities): I think that’s dessert. 


Mr. F. Laughren (Nickel Belt): The fruit 
is sin. These long delays between resuming 
the estimates inspire one to do major lead- 
offs every time we come back. 


Mr. R. Haggerty (Welland South): We 
noticed that. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I sort of detected that 
this morning. 


Mr. Laughren: And they elicit non- 
responses from the minister all over again. 
I'm glad that Mr. Sisco’s back again this 
afternoon. 


Mrs. Campbell: He has to be. 


Mr. Laughren: There's only one major area 
I want to pursue with the minister and 
through him with Mr. Sisco. This is the 
question of the rights of faculty members in 
the colleges of applied arts and technology. 
I appreciate the fact that negotiations are 
going on—or at least they're supposed to be 
going on—between the faculty members, 
represented by the CSAO, and the Council of 
Regents, representing the government. I won’t 
mess around with the negotiations as they're 
going on, but I really should because of a 
precedent that was set by the Ontario Council 
of Regents in a letter, dated March 14, 
1974, from Mr. Sisco’s office, although it’s an 
unsigned letter. 
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I don’t know what kind of precedent this 
sets, in which negotiations that are under- 
way are interfered with by the chairman of 
the Council of Regents. I’m not too sure 
what kind of precedent is set by sending out 
a letter, unsigned, from the office of the 
chairman of the Council of Regents. If you 
messed around under the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act in that manner you would be 
severely reprimanded, I would suspect, for 
interfering in the collective bargaining 
process on behalf of management in this case. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, excuse me. 
Could we hear to whom the letter is 
addressed so we can follow the debate? 


Mr. Laughren: Okay. The letterhead says, 
“Ontario Council of Regents for Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology; Chairman, 
Norman A. Sisco, 9th floor, Mowat Block.” 
Then there is a heading on it; it doesn’t say 
“dear” anybody, perhaps because that was 
not the intent. The hearing is, “Concerning 
Negotiations between Faculty and Council.” 

This letter was distributed to the colleges; 
certainly faculty members ended up with 
copies of this letter. Perhaps it would be 
best if I indicated to the chairman what 
it says: 

At its meeting on March 13, 1974, the 
Council of Regents unanimously adopted 
the following resolution for distribution 
to faculty members of the colleges of 
applied arts and technology: 

The Council of Regents wishes to assure 
all concerned that its representatives are 
ready to recommence the bargaining pro- 
cedure under the Crown Employees Col- 
lective Bargaining Act at any time. This 
process, the only legal one open to the 
colleges at this time, has reached the arbi- 
tration stage, and the council’s academic 
negotiating committee has appeared at all 
meetings of the arbitration board. It will 
continue to do so in future whenever there 
is a reasonable chance of the employees 
group being present as well. 


The Council of Regents hopes for a 
speedy resolution of this matter so that 
faculty members in the colleges may soon 
enjoy the improved salaries and benefits 
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resulting from a new agreement. The new 
settlement is long overdue and the council 
hopes that the CSAO will now see fit to 
resume the bargaining procedure in the 
interest of the employees they represent. 


Interested groups of citizens may express 
their displeasure in legislation in any num- 
ber of legitimate ways, but it would seem 
better to divorce this action from the pre- 
sent bargaining process, since the only per- 
sons suffering are the faculty members of 
the colleges. 


The Council of Regents wishes to ex- 
press its appreciation to its representatives 
who have been working hard to improve 
conditions for college employees. For ex- 
ample, a great many hours of work have 
gone into the design of a new classification 
system which would work to the benefit of 
very many members of the college facul- 
ties across the province at a cost of some 
millions of dollars. However, in spite of all 
the effort that has gone into this project, 
faculty members have been assured and 
are again assured that it will not be in- 
stituted unless the majority of them desire 
it. The CSAO has made valuable input, 
into the new proposal and we trust that 
their final position will be forthcoming 
soon. 


The council’s negotiating committee has 
produced a document covering principles 
and standards governing promotions, demo- 
tions and the like. It provides certain dis- 
placement rights, and the legislation pro- 
vides grievance rights for the protection of 
college employees, including the right to 
third-party determination. The CSAO has 
been invited to provide suggestions for 
amendments or changes to the principles 
and standards, and the invitation is still 
open. 


The representatives appointed by the 
Council of Regents have already made an 
offer, as an interim measure, of an im- 
mediate average salary increase of 8% 
per cent, including merit increases, ef- 
fective Sept. 1, 1973. Although this offer 
was made without prejudice to the final out- 
come of the bargaining process, we regret 
that it was refused by the CSAO for rea- 
sons best known to themselves. The council 
had hoped by this means to provide faculty 
some relief from the problems of inflation, 
which everyone faces today. 

The Council of Regents trusts that the 
CSAO will recognize the fact that bargain- 
ing under the Crown Employees Collective 
Bargaining Act is the only legal recourse 


open to both parties at this juncture. We 
hope and believe that the Civil Service 
Association of Ontario will soon agree with 
the council that the best procedure for all 
concerned, and especially for the academic 
employees of the colleges, is to participate 
in the arbitration board proceedings at the 
earliest possible date. 


That’s the end of letter; then there is a date 
at the bottom, March 14, 1974. 


I don't have a copy of the Crown Em- 
ployees Collective Bargaining Act here, Mr. 
Chairman, but I think there is a section 27 
of that Act. If this does not violate that sec- 
tion, it surely comes pretty close to it. 


For lack of a better term, I think it could 
be called “wedgemanship,” in interfering 
with the bargaining process. I do not know if 
it is unethical, but it sure would not be ac- 
cepted in normal labour-management negotia- 
tions. And that’s aside from the fact that it is 
an unsigned letter. I do not know what the 
significance of it being unsigned is; or whe- 
ther it was deliberate or not. But I would 
sure like to have a comment from the chair- 
man of the Council of Regents as to what he 
saw as being positive about that letter and in 
messing around with the negotiations. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Frankly, I will ask Mr. 
Sisco to reply; but I would say that it sounds 
to me more like a press release. However, 
perhaps we may have some comments. 


Mr. N. A. Sisco (Chairman, Council of 
Regents): Yes, Mr. Minister. That statement 
of policy was not issued while collective bar- 
gaining was going on. You will recall the 
events at that time. We went through a long 
period with many meetings of direct negoti- 
ation. The matter was then referred to arbi- 
tration under the Act. The arbitrator, after 
a number of meetings, informed the chair- 
man of the tribunal that, in his opinion, medi- 
ation was not getting anywhere. The matter 
then went to arbitration and hearing dates 
were set by mutual consent. 


At the time Judge Anderson sat to hear 
the arbitration, the hearings were picketed 
apparently by members of the faculty bargain- 
ing unit. They refused to cross the picket line; 
or at least they created a situation where the 
chairman of the board of arbitration simply 
adjourned and said, “When you want me 
back, then I will come back.” 

So, at that time bargaining had effectively 
ceased and there was an effort made by local 
college groups to bargain individually, col- 
lege by college. We were getting a great 
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many inquiries from boards. We were forced 
to point out that we had to live by the Act; 
we could not permit individual college-by- 
college bargaining—it had to be done between 
the CSAO and by ourselves. 


The council issued that statement to make 
it clear to the faculty members across the 
province that we had to live by the Act; we 
would not interfere with the normal bargain- 
ing process—and that the only course open to 
us was arbitration and that we were pre- 
pared to go into arbitration. 


Eventually, through the efforts of Mr. Gem- 
mell, the president of the union and myself, 
we persuaded them to back up into direct 
negotiations. Since they would not go into 
arbitration, they backed it up into direct 
negotiations again as the only alternative. 


Now, we were concerned with the welfare 
of the great majority of faculty out there— 
they are working hard and doing a good job. 
We were concerned with the fact that the 
cost of living had been escalating. We made 
an unconditional offer of 5% per ceni—not 
to be prejudicial to the subsequent arbitration 
hearings. In a sense, it was a down payment 
on what most inevitably would be coming 
to them. The union turned it down, or the 
CSAO turned it down, and refused to accept 
it. 


We wanted to make the position clear that 
we had made the offer, that we were bound 
by the legislation, and that we had to live 
within it. 

Although it was sent out unsigned, as you 
say, there was a covering letter saying that 
at such and such a meeting “the council 
had passed a resolution stating its position in 
this case, and we would appreciate you 
making it known to the people involved”— 
or something to that extent. 


Mr. Laughren: But to whom did the cover- 
ing letter go? 


Mr. Sisco: I would have to check that, but 
I think it went to the chairman of the board 
of governors. 


Mr. Laughren: Then the chairman of the 
board of governors distributed this letter in 
quantity to the faculties? 


Mr. Sisco: I would expect that it would 
have been posted on a bulletin board, or 
distributed in quantity. 


Mr. Laughren: I have one on which the 
address label is a computer print out directed 
to an individual faculty member. 
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Mr. Sisco: I would expect that wherever 
that came from, that at that college they 
took an original copy and produced extra 
copies with it. 


Mr. Laughren: I see. I really do think it 
was bad judgement to have sent it out at 
that time. While the talks may have been 
stalled, nevertheless, a contract had not been 
settled. Therefore, you cannot say that there 
were no negotiations ongoing, because the 
dispute is still not resolved to this day—is itP 


Mr. Sisco: No. 


Mr. Laughren: I really think that it was 
the kind of document that would lead to a 
polarization of opinion within the colleges. 
I'm sure that’s not what you intended. Or 
maybe it was, maybe you wanted to polarize 
the dispute. I think it had a very serious 
negative influence on the bargaining that was 
going on. 


Mr. Sisco: There was no bargaining. 


Mr. Laughren: Okay, there was no_bar- 
gaining on a day-to-day basis, but no con- 
tract had been set. | 


Mr. Sisco: There was no contract set and 
a public statement was made that they would 
not accept compulsory arbitration, which 
effectively closed the door on the collective 
bargaining process. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes. Where does it stand 
right now, by the way? 


Mr. Sisco: The negotiations broke off 
yesterday afternoon and IJ understand, or I’m 
hoping, that the final offer is going to be 
submitted in a referendum to the membership 
of the academic bargaining unit. 


Mr. Laughren: Are you once again going 
to declare that such a referendum is illegal? 
Or would you rather not tip your hand? 
Who is doing the referendum? 


Mr. Sisco: No. The CSAO bargaining unit 
have apparently agreed to poll their members. 
They say, as a bargaining unit, that the offer 
is unacceptable but they are going to poll 
their members to see whether their members 
support that point of view. 


Mr. Laughren: I found it strange when 
ou declared several months ago that the 
CSAO should not conduct a - etre as 
to whether or not they should continue to 
negotiate through the arbitration panel. I 
think you even used some words to imply 
that it was illegal under the Crown Em- 
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ployees Collective Bargaining Act to proceed 
‘this way, and that they had to get on with 
‘the business of negotiating before the arbitra- 
tion panel. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think the point was that 
the CSAO were polling their members to see 
whether, in effect, they would accept the 
‘law or not. I think that’s a little different 
thing, whether, in effect, the Crown Em- 
ployees Bargaining Act should apply. As far 
as the council is concerned and as far as 
the ministry is concerned, until such time 
as the Act is changed it does apply. 


Mrs. Campbell: When is it going to be 
changed? 


Mr. D. M. Deacon (York Centre): What 
are you going to do about it? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t think that I can 
answer that question. The Chairman of Man- 
agement Board (Mr. Winkler) is the one in 
charge of negotiations and that Act applies 
to other than community college people. 


Mr. Deacon: He is in charge of negotia- 
tions because it comes under the legislation 
you placed under his jurisdiction. But what 
about changing the legislation so that you 
have some right to know— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As I say, I think you 
should be directing that question to the 
Chairman of Management Board. 


Mr. Haggerty: You should. 


Mr. Deacon: No, no. It’s a matter of you 
being in charge of colleges and universities. 
You have a responsibility for the legislation 
and could ask that these colleges be taken 
out from underneath that. 


Mr. Laughren: As a matter of fact, all 
you have to do is repeal Bill 189, do you 
not? Isn’t Bill 189 the one? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The question really is 
whether, in fact, the government proposes 
to change the Crown Employees Bargaining 
Act, and the two people who might answer 
that question effectively are the Premier 
(Mr. Davis) and the minister responsible for 
the Act. 


Mr. Haggerty: Why was it placed under 
the Civil Service Association anyway? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I can’t tell you, because 
I was not the minister at the time the col- 
leges Act was drawn. | 


Mr. 
itself. 


Haggerty: It’s a profession within 


Mr. Deacon: You haven't got the teachers 
under the Crown Employees Bargaining Act. 
You let them have their own— 


Mr. Haggerty: No, this is right. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There is a slightly dif- 
ferent situation. I think you'd have to agree 
that the funding— 


Mr. Haggerty: No, it’s not really different. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: —for 100 per cent of the 
cost, other than fees, of the community col- 
leges comes from the province. 


Mr. Deacon: Sixty per cent for a school. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Because the schools have 
and input from local taxpayers. 


Mr. Deacon: Yes. 
Mrs. Campbell: Who introduced the bill? 
Hon. Mr. Auld: Lorne, would you? 


Mr. L. M. Johnston (Assistant Deputy 
Minister, College Affairs and Manpower 
Training): On that point, Mr. Chairman, I 
might point out that, as was indicated earlier 
this morning, the faculty asked for collective 
bargaining and that was granted. There was 
at that time what I might call an embryo 
faculty association which claimed the rights 
to bargain on behalf of the faculty, and the 
CSAO claimed the rights because of the fact 
the colleges had been declared Crown agen- 
cies. That was actually put to a vote on the 
part of the members of the faculty and the 
CSAO received the required number of votes. 


Mr. Deacon: What year was that? 


Mrs. Campbell: When was—yes; when was 
the vote and where? 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: In 1970? Yes, that 
would be about right but I can’t be definite. 
There was a vote conducted. 


Mr. Deacon: Now if the vote were applied 
for again, in other words, you would pay 
attention to the recommendations of that 
vote? 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: We did at that time, 
yes. 


Mr. Deacon: And you would again if they 
moved for another vote? 
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Mr. L. M. Johnston: The legislation, as I 
recall it, has a section which opens up the 
matter of who is to represent the faculty, and 
there is a certain period of time when this 
is open. This perhaps is a crude way of 
putting it, but there is an open season and 
there is a closed season. 


Mr. Deacon: Right. 
Mr. Laughren: Open season on faculty— 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: Frankly, I cannot be 
specific about the times but it is built into the 
legislation. 


Mr. Deacon: So if they meet the time re- 
quirements and they come up for the vote 
in that time requirement, that is something 
you'd pay attention to? 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: It’s wide open, yes. 


Mr. Deacon: The other thing in regard to 
that is, that if the reasoning the minister 
used were to apply—that 100 per cent fund- 
ing comes from the province—of course we 
would put the faculties of the universities 
under the Crown bargaining agent. I think 
you might have some difficulty there and I 
think, Mr. Minister, you really should look 
at this in the same light. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, as Lorne points out, 
we didn’t put them under the CSAO. 


Mr. Deacon: No, I realize that. Right. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: They chose that them- 
selves. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, but they— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: And I suppose there is 
nothing to prevent the CSAO—maybe I 
shouldn’t speculate because I don’t know— 


Mr. Laughren: Careful. 
Mr. Deacon: No. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t think there is any- 
thing to prevent a union from representing 
the faculties of the universities if the faculties 
so decide. I assume that would mean that if 
they decided they wanted to be represented 
by the CSAO they could be. 


Mrs. Campbell: Could we know under 
what circumstances this vote was taken and 
how many participated in it? 


Mr. Laughren: I don’t think that— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I could probably find out 
but I don’t think we have anybody here 
today. Do you know, Norm? 


Mr. Sisco: The vote is provided for under 
the terms of the Act. There is someone, a 
referee or an arbiter appointed by the Labour 
Relations Board and the staff of the Labour 
Relations Board conducted the vote in all of 
the 22 colleges. 


Mrs. Campbell: In 1970? 
Mr. Sisco: Right. 


Mr. Laughren: Mr. Chairman, if I could 
get back to what I was talking about, the 
problem of the negotiations, of course, is 
nothing new and in terms of their being civil 
servants under the Crown Employees Col- 
lective Bargaining Act, they were put there 
by a separate bill referred to, I believe, as 
Bill 189. I think the number is correct—I am 
not absolutely sure of that—but that is what 
brought them in under the Crown Employees 
Collective Bargaining Act. 


What we are really talking about is chang- 
ing the Crown Employees Collective Bar- 
gaining Act. There wouldn’t be the kind of 
problem there is now if the Crown Employees 
Collective Bargaining Act made any sense at 
all but it is the most repressive legislation I 
have examined in my 2% years as a member. 
It’s an unbelievable Act; compound it by the 
Public Service Act and you have an incredibly 
bad set of conditions under which the faculty 
members are working. 


To this day, in 1974, the fact that com- 
munity college teachers, along with other 
civil servants, cannot participate in the fed- 
eral election is a denial of their civil rights. 
How you can sit there and refuse to allow 
your civil servants to participate in a federal 
election is completely beyond me. I don’t 
know how you justify it. I would sure like to 
hear you. 


Mr. Haggerty: They can’t be teaching and 
knocking on doors at the same time. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, I really 
don’t think this has anything to do with the 
estimates that are before us. 


Mr. Laughren: Well, I can tell you it is 
one of the real problems. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Let me finish. It is a 
matter that applies to the whole civil serv- 
ice. This is something that properly is under 
the jurisdiction of the Chairman of Manage- 
ment Board. When we get to his estimates, he 
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is the one with whom you should bring this 
up. 


Mr. Laughren: There could be a great deal 
done by this ministry in order to protect the 
employees of the colleges. It is not being 
done. You need only compare the agreements 
between the college teachers and the Ryerson 
teachers to see what kind of difference there 
is in their working conditions. It is really re- 
markable. 


When the college teachers sit there and 
look at the difference, and they have done a 
comparison and a fairly close analysis of the 
two different agreements, it is no wonder 
they are disenchanted with their employer 
and with their working conditions. 


We talk about the colleges achieving their 
potential and so forth. It is very difficult for 
the administration in the colleges to work 
under these conditions, and it is very difficult 
for the faculty members. The losers in the 
end are the public at large and the students 
in the colleges. 


They are becoming more and more aware 
of the fact that they are second-class citizens 
as long as they are under the Crown Em- 
ployees Collective Bargaining Act. I know 
that it is not fair to ask this minister to 
change the Crown Employees Collective Bar- 
gaining Act, but he is part of a cabinet that 
determines whether or not that Crown Em- 
ployees Collective Bargaining Act will be 
amended. If he chooses to sit and let Mr. 
Winkler decide whether or not it will be 
changed— 


Mrs. Campbell: Heaven forbid! 


Mr. Laughren: —the conditions in the col- 
leges will not improve, I can assure you of 
that. I would urge the minister to have the 
Chairman of the Management Board make 
amendments to the Crown Employees: Collec- 
tive Bargaining Act, if for no other reason 
than for self-preservation, in order to have the 
faculties in the colleges back devoting their 
energies to the job of teaching students, You 
have only started to see what is going to 
happen in the next six months or a year. With 
$600,000 being allocated to fighting the 
Crown Employees Collective Bargaining Act, 
the college teachers are going to play a 
major role in that fight, if not the major role. 
There will be a lot of the energies of the 
membership devoted to that. 


Hon. Mr, Auld: As I recall, some 23 per 
cent of them, in replying to the referendum, 
thought the Act should not apply and the 


remainder either had no position or were in 
favour of it. 


Mr. Laughren: I think those figures could 
be challenged. I don’t think that is true. I 
don’t know which referendum you are talking 
about, to be honest. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Maybe it was 21 per cent. 
I am not sure. 


Mr. Laughren: In the referendum that was 
taken in the colleges concerning the arbitra- 
tion panel, I believe some 60 per cent who 
responded, and I stand to be corrected on 
that figure, indicated it should not. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, but that turned’ out to 
be 23 per cent of the 5,500. 


Mr. Laughren: Would you say that again? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The 67 per cent who re- 
sponded saying they thought the Act should 
not apply— 


Mr. Laughren: It was 66 pen cent. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: —tumed out to be 23. per 
cent of the total. There is a difference be- 
tween the 5,500 total and the 2,200 who 
replied. 


Mr. Laughren: But there has been a prin- 
ciple established in collective bargaining in 
Ontario that you deal with the number of 
people who vote. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I am not arguing that 
point. I am just pointing out there is quite a 
difference as to how you look at the figures. 


Mr. Haggerty: I suppose they have one 
altemative. They can form a new union. 


Mr. Laughren: No, they can't. 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes they can. Under the 
Labour Relations Act they can. They have 
the right. If they get a majority that will sign 
up they have a right to move in any direction 
they want. 


Mr. Laughren: What good would that do? 
They still come under the Crown Employees 
Collective Bargaining Act. What good would 
it do to form a new union? What kind of 
nonsense is that? If you are interested in 
union-busting you are on the right trail. 


Mr. Haggerty: It does not come under the 
Crown, does it? 


Mr. Laughren: Certainly. The faculties are 
under the Crown Employees Collective Bar- 
gaining Act. 
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Mr. Haggerty: I think there is another way 
of going about it. 


Mr. Laughren: I sure would like to know 
what it is. Furthermore, and I raised: this in 
the Legislature with the Chairman of the 
Management Board, there are faculty mem- 
bers leaving the colleges. I believe at George 
Brown the last time I checked there were 30 
faculty members who indicated they were not 
coming back in the fall. There are bound to 
be problems in the other colleges. I know 
there are problems in recruiting new faculty, 
because they are working on a salary schedule 
that will be two years old in September. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: George Brown’s normal 
turnover is between 25 and 30 a year. That’s 
the turnover out of the total of 540 faculty, 
or something like that. 


Mr. Laughren: Are you suggesting it’s not 
a problem? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, I’m just saying it’s not 
that unusual. 


Mr. Laughren: It’s going to be— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: They normally have a turn- 
over ofi between 20 and 30 per year. 


Mr. Haggerty: You are only singling out 
one college. What is the reason for that turn- 
over? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I’m saying that their nor- 
mal turnover in the years that they ve been 
operating has, particularly in recent years, 
been between 20 and’ 30. 


Mr. B. Newman: Is that numbers or per 
cent? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Numbers, and it works out 
at around’ five per cent—no, it is less than 
that. At any rate, there are something like 
500 and some in the faculty and nobody can 
say, I suppose, the reasons the people have 
left. Some have not been asked to return, I 
assume. Some of them have decided, for the 
same reasons that they decided last year, to 
go elsewhere. 


Mr. Laughren: What do you think would 
happen, Mr. Minister, after July 8, if the 
federal Conservatives form the government 
and there is an immediate wages and price 
freeze of 90 days imposed, with certain 
conditions after that as well to restrict wage 
increases? What do you think is going to 
happen to recruiting in the colleges then? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t know, but just 
pursuing that a little, what would you think 
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of awarding to the faculty the offer that the 
regents Ihave made ‘as an interim measure, 
just so wed avoid that particular problem? 


Mr. Haggerty: You can’t foresee that. 


Mr. Laughren: Do you mean would I 
accept that? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: What do you think of it? 
Mr. Laughren: Not very much. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Then what would you 
suggest? 


Mr. Laughren: I would suggest they get 
on with making decent offers. The offer I 
saw showed something like 8% and five per 
cent, or nine and five, for a two-year con- 
tract. Is that correct? 


Mr. Sisco: Seven and nine. Seven retro- 
active to 1973, plus a $275 cash payment; 
plus nine per cent effective next September. 


Mr. Laughren: Didn’t the faculty offer to 
forego that $275 in return for certain consid- 
erations? 


Mr. Sisco: They wanted to put the $275 
into a percentage, which would have in- 
creased the retroactivity and again escalated 
it with the nine per cent, come next Sep- 
tember. In effect, it would have raised the 
offer by four per cent. I know they don’t 
like to count merit, but the total increase 
is 25.25 per cent in two years. 


Mr. Laughren: I guess that depends on 
how you use the figures, because those are 
not the figures that I’ve been led to believe 
the total package works out to. But I guess 
we could argue about that all day. 

I just think that unless the whole. dispute 
is settled very shortly you are asking for 
trouble in the colleges and I hate to see 
that. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Newman. 


Mr. B. Newman: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I wanted to ask the minister, why don’t 
you come up with a statement similar to 
the one that the Minister of Education (Mr. 
Wells) made, that terms and conditions of 
work are negotiable items? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think they are being 
negotiated at the moment. Aren’t they, Mr. 
Sisco? 


Mr. B. Newman: Are they? In other words, 
the student-teacher ratio is a negotiable item? 
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Mr. Sisco: The student-teacher ratio is not 
an issue with the colleges. The load factor— 
that is the number of hours that a person can 
be asked to teach—is part of the contract, 
and where an overpayment or a bonus pay- 
ment has to start and so on; these have all 
been discussed and are being negotiated. 


Mr. B. Newman: I wanted to ask also, 
Mr. Minister, what do you foresee for the 
Thames ‘campus of St. Clair College? Do you 
foresee it as eventually developing into an- 
other community college? Or is that going 
to remain a branch of St. Clair? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t think there is any 
thought that it will become a_ separate 
campus in the near future, but it’s hard to 
predict what will happen in a number of 
the colleges, because when the college sys- 
tem was started up some satellites rapidly 
became separate entities for a variety of rea- 
sons that weren't foreseen. I don’t think I 
could answer that, Bernie. I don’t have the 
figures in front of me in terms of what would 
be a viable operation, Perhaps Mr. Johnston 
could respond. 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: Mr. Minister, there 
isn’t much more that I can add to what you 
have said, other than to point to the history 
of what has developed to the present time. 
When we started, I believe we had 18 col- 
leges; subsequently, Sandford Fleming and 
Loyalist were separated; and then within the 
last year and a half we separated Sault, 
Cambrian and North Bay. The decision was 
made after studying the local situation. 


To answer you specifically about Chatham, 
at this point we haven’t considered it from 
that standpoint. It could well be that if it 
grows and becomes large enough, the time 
will come when it could be separated under 
a separate board. But the trend is not that 
way, and we have dealt with each— 


Mr. B. Newman: Your trend then is to 
make satellites. Is that correct? 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: That is the trend at 
the present time, rather than moving towards 
having a great number of boards. 


Mr. B. Newman: Are you _ considering 
Leamington as another centre similar to the 
Chatham centre? 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: I have heard nothing 
at my level about Leamington. I am sure 
you understand that the initiative for that 
type of thing comes from the local people 
and the local board. We deal with the 
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requests as they come in, or we sit down 
with them to advise them if they think we 
can be of help to them. 


Mr. B. Newman: Since the area is unique 
because of its geographical location and 
because of the heavy greenhouse industry 
there, I thought there possibly would be 
some input from that community to have at 
least that phase of development put into 
the community college. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There hasn’t been anything 
come to my attention. In fact, we had a 
meeting with the representatives of the board 
two weeks ago about the Chatham campus 
and some capital programme, and there was 
nothing mentioned at the time about any 
other— 


Mr. B. Newman: Well, I have had this put 
to me by farmers from the southern part of 
the county, and I just wonder whether it was 
simply their talk and no one else’s as yet. 


I also want to ask, Mr. Minister, is it not 
possible for us to obtain financial statements 
from each of the community colleges? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Sure, if you want them. 
We get them and we could give you a copy. 


Mr. B. Newman: In that way we can com- 
pare them and find out the efficiency and so 
forth of one college as compared with 
another. I don’t mean a real breakdown— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think it might be a little 
dangerous to attempt to put their statements 
on a comparative basis, unless you also com- 
pared their operations. 


I am informed that the audited statements 
from the colleges are tabled and that they 
are in the legislative library. 


Mr. Deacon: Yes, we have been getting 
them. 


Mr. B. Newman: Is there any consideration 
being given to providing housing to accom- 
modate students at the community colleges? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes. In fact at the Sault 
they haye reactivated their student housing 
programme. However, in some other areas 
they are not interested in student housing, 
because they feel there isn’t a demand for it. 
Curiously enough, though, Humber were 
talking about this the other day because of 
some proposed zoning changes in the imme- 
diate area where a lot of their students were 
boarding. I suggested they make a submis- 
sion to us, because we deal with it through 
Central Mortgage and Housing. 
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Mr. B. Newman: Have you received any 
requests from colleges for housing? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I haven’t been aware of 
any since I've been minister, other than that 
comment from Humber. Excuse me, I am 
informed Norther at Kirkland Lake is devel- 
oping a small housing project. 


Mr. B, Newman: I thought possibly there 
might be some advantage in combining—say 
as in the city of Windsor—the university and 
the community college in the provision of 
housing to students who may have to come 
from a distance, especially to the community 
college. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There is nothing to pre- 
vent it if the college and/or the university 
get together and suggest this. 


Dr. J. G. Parr (Deputy Minister): Indeed, 
Mr. Newman, I think it is being done in 
some locations. 


Mr. B. Newman: In the Windsor area? 
Dr. Parr: And I believe possibly in others. 
Mr. B. Newman: In other areas? 


Dr. Parr: The universities in the past— 
although it’s eased up now—have not found 
it easy to keep their accommodation filled. 


Mr. B. Newman: In other words, where 
they have surplus housing they will accom- 
modate the community college people? 


Dr. Parr: Sure. 
Mr. B. Newman: Yes, that’s all right. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, I think last February 
In the survey that was done—and February 
was picked because it was a better time 
than September; you get a better idea of the 
year-round permanent student—there was 
about a 14 per cent vacancy rate in univer- 
sity-operated housing. That varied from full 
in some places to up to 40 per cent in others. 


Mr. B. Newman: I wanted to ask questions 
concerning the apprentice tuition. I notice 
that it has decreased over the past— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I wonder if we can stay on 
items 2 and 5 combined. 


Mr. B. Newman: This is in item 2. 


Mrs. Campbell: He is on item 2; grants— 
apprentices’ tuition. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I thought you said appren- 
tices. 
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Mrs. Campbell: It’s in that vote. 
Interjection by an hon. member. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I am sorry. I was looking 
at the— 


Mrs. Campbell: Grants for apprentice train- 
ing is the next item. 


Mr. B. Newman: It is 


Minister. 


in item 2, Mr. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Carry on, sorry. 


Mr. B. Newman: Why the decrease from 
the previous year? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think in the training in 
industry the federal government is getting 
more into this and consequently they are 
funding— 


Mr. Haggerty: It is a good thing somebody 
is. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, we are delighted 
to see them of course; but I think that is 
basically the reason. And the main shift re- 
sults in the federal government’s relaxation 
of age requirements for its programme. 


Mr. B. Newman: That’s all I have now. 


Mr. Haggerty: The minister has reduced 
this particular vote about two years in a row 
and yet we seem to have a problem here in 
Ontario because of a lack of skilled workers. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That is true in certain fields 
and of course the— 


Mr. Haggerty: No, I’m talking about al- 
most every field of skilled trades. It pretty 
well covers it. I believe a report back in 
1964 indicated there was a shortage of skilled 
workers too. 


I was interested in the latest book that the 
minister has out, the report of the task force 
on industrial training. It covers the field very 
thoroughly. Of course the committee hasn’t 
had time, I think, to go through it in detail. 


I would like to see perhaps more concern 
on a programme for industria] training in 
Ontario. I know of one instance where the 
federal government was involved in a train- 
ing programme at Fleet Industries in Fort 
Erie and I sense that the industries can abuse 
the programme in some ways too. I was in- 
formed by Canada Manpower and Immigra- 
tion in Fort Erie that the programme cost 
somewhere around $100,000. In this particu- 
lar instance what they were actually doing 
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was bringing in people to train them for a 
period of about two months or something 
like that before they got on the seniority list, 
and then they would let them go. There was 
quite a turnover of persons seeking employ- 
ment. 

I feel this is one programme that perhaps 
your department should be looking into more 
closely so we do have an effective industrial 
training programme in Ontario. 


I’m from the old school. I learned my 
trade as an apprentice and when I look in 
the book I see you have modular types of 
tradesmen who have skills in three or four 
different trades. I know a number of persons 
today who have skills in three or four different 
trades, but you know they can’t practice them, 
in a sense, because there are certain unions 
that prohibit this type of tradesman in On- 
tario. Either you belong to one particular 
trade union or there is just no place for you 
in employment in Ontario. When it becomes 
that restricted there is something wrong with 
our system. I noticed there was a comment 
on this particular matter in the report and I 
understand some of the trade unions were not 
too happy with the comment; but again, you 
have to question it. 


For example, I have a chap who is trying 
to obtain a licence to do wiring, as an 
electrician, in the Province of Ontario. He 
served his apprenticeship in the Province of 
Quebec. He served so many man-hours at 
different job sites and his record shows good 
and excellent work but today he can’t get a 
licence to operate in the Province of Ontario. 
He is being harassed by the Ministry of La- 
bour in the area because he has to write 
examinations, he has to do this and he has 
to do that. He has done all that in the 
Province of Quebec. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Without knowing the 
specific case—if you would like to give it to 
me, I will pursue it—I wouldn’t say other than 
that a certificate of qualification is issued and 
in many municipalities they have to get a 
local licence as well. We have no control 
over that. 


Mr. Haggerty: No, this is from the Ministry 
of Labour. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: If a person does not have 
a certificate and he is in one of the designated 
trades, he is not supposed to practice. If it’s 
a question of whether the training he received 
and the experience he had in some other juris- 
diction is acceptable to us, that can vary a 
good deal because there are different stand- 
ards in different jurisdictions. 
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Mr. Haggerty: But the final test is by On- 
tario Hydro when it comes in and makes 
the final inspection after the home has been 
wired by this person. It has to give approval 
and that’s perhaps more important— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, I have had some of 
those cases myself. If Hydro doesn’t approve 
it, somebody is on your doorstep saying: “How 
is it this fellow is running around working as 
an electrician and he can’t do the work to 
meet the standards?” 


Mr. Haggerty: But in this instance— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: And they have already 
paid the bill. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Haggerty, I do not 
want to interrupt you, but according to the 
list here, Mr. Apps was next and then Mrs. 
Campbell and Mr. Deacon. 


Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Apps has just come in. 
I have been sitting here all morning. 


Mr. Chairman: I know but these are the 
names listed prior to the noon hour. 


Mr. Haggerty: You don’t think I come in 
and sit here for nothing, just to listen, for 
Pete’s sake? Come on now; get off it. 


Mr. Chairman: No, but they indicated they 
wanted to speak prior to the noon recess. 


Mr. Haggerty: I don’t know how many 
times I nodded to the previous chairman and 
I took it for granted my name would be on 
the list. 


Mr. Chairman: The names are on the list 
and I am just following it. I want to be fair. 
You will have the opportunity to say more. 


Mr. Haggerty: I have only a few more— 
Mr. Deacon: Let him go ahead of me. 
Mr. Chairman: Go ahead, fine. 


Mr. Haggerty: I think that we should take 
a close look at this. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: If you will give it to me, I 
will. 


Mr. Haggerty: Pardon? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: If you will give it to me, 
I will. 


Mr. Haggerty: How are you going to do it 
when it comes under Ministry of Labour 
inspectors? 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: If it’s a question of 
whether his qualifications and his experience 
meet the standards, we are the people who 
issue the certificates. 


Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Minister, you raised 
another point when you said that municipal 
bylaws require some form of qualification or 
certification too, and I think this is ridiculous. 
I think once a person applies and gets ap- 
proval from the Ministry of Labour and 
your certification for his particular trade, he 
shouldn’t have to go back to the municipality 
and go through the rigmarole again before 
trying to carry out work within that munic- 
ipality. 


I know of instances in the area when cer- 
tain municipalities said: “You can’t come in 
here because you don’t have the master 
plumber’s certificate.” That day and age has 
gone. I don’t think you should be protecting 
one particular plumber in the area once a 
person gets his certificate. I have raised this 
matter before in the House. I have had a 
certificate from the Ministry of Labour for 
welding and it’s the same thing. I couldn’t 
go into another area to weld because I didn’t 
have their certificate, yet the certification 
comes from the Province of Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I won’t argue with you on 
the philosophy, because I can’t disagree with 
you too much but there is one factor I think 
you have to consider. That is that the munic- 
ipalities are properly concerned about the 
people who operate businesses in their com- 
munities and pay business taxes, and the 
people who come from elsewhere and don't. 
That, I think, is one of the reasons that local 
licensing is still a factor. It’s like the trans- 
ient traders bylaw. 


Mr. Haggerty: Where there is regional 
government, the licence should be issued by 
the region to allow them to move from one 
municipality to another; I think this is the 
only fair way to go about it. I sat on munic- 
ipal council and because the person didn’t 
live within that community or have his plant 
or facilities there, then the outsider wasn’t 
qualified in a sense. I don’t think you should 
tule people on qualifications or certification 
alone. 


If you’re calling tenders, in my belief, you 
should accept the lowest tender. Because a 
person from outside the area happened to 
have the lowest tender but didn’t come from 
this area. I don’t think that it is justified that 
he couldn’t obtain the contract. They’re pay- 
ing their income tax. They’re paying em- 
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ployees that perhaps live within that munic- 
ipality but are employed in another com- 
munity. Where do you draw the line on that? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There was a certain amount 
of fussing in Sarnia and Windsor a year or so 
ago when, I think a water plant was being 
constructed and the low bidder was from 
Detroit. There was some concern about bring- 
ing people in. 


Mr. Haggerty: I would be concerned too 
if the bidder was from Detroit. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You said where do you 
draw the line. 


Mr. Haggerty: Surely we're looking for 
employment here in Ontario and not in 
Detroit. That’s a poor excuse. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, I’m not saying that’s 
an excuse. You said where do you draw the 
line. Do you draw it on the provincial bound- 
aries or on county boundaries or do you have 
one at alll 


Mr. Haggerty: I know of instances where 
the Ontario Water Resources Commission 
was building a plant within a community. 
They didn’t stick to local persons but 
wherever they could get the lowest bid at a 
cost that they thought was in reason. 


Mr. B. Newman: There are a variety of 
standards too. I think standards should be 
uniform. There should be provincial standards. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: They are as far as we are 
concemed: 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s right. But when you 
find you're dealing from one boundary to an- 
other, they're not. 


Mr. B. Newman: Theyre not. Munici- 
palities don’t necessarily accept provincial 
standards. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: This is the point that Mr. 
Haggerty is bringing up. 


Mr. Haggerty: This is right, I think the 
standards should be set by the province. 


Mrs. Campbell: Or should they, in some 
circumstances, as has been previously indi- 
cated? 


Mr. B. Newman: They should be more 
stringent. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The reason that report was 
commissioned, or at least that group was. put 
together to do the study it did, was to try to 
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deal with problems such as we're discussing. 
The report has been, I think, fairly widely 
circulated among the people who would be 
interested and we will be hearing representa- 
tions. They’re supposed to be in by the end 
of October. 


Dr. Parr: Yes, we hope to get into it by 
the fall. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We hope to get into doing 
something about some of the recommenda- 
tions. 


Mr. Haggerty: We can look for legislation 
in the fall, can we? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think there will probably 
be some legislative changes flowing from that. 


Mr. Haggerty: I hope you don’t make the 
educational part too important in the sense 
that there are many youngsters today who get 
only two or three years in high school. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Do you mean that we 
should include applied arts and’ science? 


Mr. Haggerty: They come out and they 
just haven’t made up their minds which way 
they're going to go. Some of them get into 
industry and they end up successfully as good 
tradesmen, If you hit on education, I don't 
think education is going to find them the jobs 
either. I think more importance should be 
placed on the training they can receive with- 
in the plant. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t know the detailed 
requirements, but my understanding is that as 
long as a person can express himself on the 
technical things that are involved, that is 
what is required. 


Mr. Haggerty: It was mentioned before 
about the chap who wanted’ to get into the 
electrical business here in Ontario and to go 
out and be able to do a bit of the work. One 
of his problems was that he came from the 
Province of Quebec and French was the 
barrier. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That’s no barrier as far as 
the tests are concerned, because there are 
people in the branch who can speak a variety 
of languages. The only thing we do draw the 
line on occasionally is somebody bringing his 
Own interpreter, because sometimes the inter- 
preter is a master mechanic and you wonder 
whose answers you're getting. 


Mr. Haggerty: It was a barrier in this in- 
stance. He finally did write it in French, but 
he had a problem to get that examination in 
French. 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: There shouldn’t be any 
problem as long as our people have a little 
notice. I think if a fellow walks in and says 
he would like to take the test that day in 
Hungarian, or whatever it is, sometimes it 
isn’t possible to have somebody there to deal 
with it. Mr. Johnston, have you a comment 


perhaps? 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: I might point out, as 
the minister said, if we had the name we 
could look at the particular case, because 
there is in operation across Canada what is 
known as the red seal programme, which 
covers a number of the trades including, I 
believe, the trade that you are referring to 
here. This means that when the tradesman 
has reached the standard that had been 
agreed upon by the provinces, he gets a red 
seal on his certificate of qualification, which 
permits him to go from province to province 
and be qualified in the 10 provinces. 

‘That programme has been in operation for 
a number of years. As I say, we would be 
happy to look at why he didn’t get the red 
seal when he was in Quebec, because if he 
was qualified there and met the Ontario 
standards, obviously he should have had’ a 
red seal at that time. 


Mr. Haggerty: He has worked in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario but now he wants to go out 
on his own. Of course, there are contractors 
in the area who perhaps are against it, but 
that’s the kind! of thing that happens. 


Hon, Mr. Auld: If you would like me to, 
I will pursue that, Ray. And if it is in French, 
I will get out my Petit Larousse—c’est le 
métier d’électricien, numéro 260572—and I 
assume that’s not his age. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Apps? Are you finished, 
Mr. Haggerty? 


Mr. Haggerty: I just wanted to mention 
one more point here. I was interested in 
reading the article in the Globe and Mail 
yesterday, I guess it was, where the Province 
of Manitoba had certification for skilled 
miners, and this is perhaps something that is 
missing in the Province of Ontario. There is 
a shortage of skilled miners here in Ontario 
and I don’t believe there was anything men- 
tioned about mining at all in this report. I 
was just wondering perhaps if the minister 
wouldn’t put on a programme in the colleges 
to assist the mining industry in Ontario? 


Hon, Mr. Auld: I am informed that it is 
a trade here, but not a certified trade. 
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Mr. Haggerty: This is right. It is certified 
now in the Province of Manitoba. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: In Manitoba. And that is 
the only province that has done this thus far. 


Mr. Haggerty: It is highly technical now in 
the mines and you should have highly quali- 
fied and certified persons working in them, 
and perhaps this might— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t know that there 
has been any approach to us from the mining 
industry, has there? 


Mr. Haggerty: The only approach that 
you read of in the newspapers is that they 
are going over to Europe or over to Japan 
to bring in the skilled. workers to work in 
our mines in Ontario—or in Canada, I should 
say. 


Dr. Parr: I might add that one of the 
recommendations in the report, the Dymond 
report, to which you referred, is the removal 
of compulsory certification in all but one 
trade. 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s mechanics. 


Dr. Parr: So if that recommendation of 
the report were followed it would be rather 
contrary to what you were suggesting. 


Mr. Haggerty: Well, when you bring this 
up or mention it here, perhaps this is where 
I would maybe have to disagree with the 
report. In many instances where they have 
a bargaining unit the trades are pretty well 
spelled out in the bargain unit and there 
must be a certain qualification there that a 
person must be required to meet, and I 
wouldn’t want that to disappear. How else 
do you name the different categories, as per- 
haps a welder, a pipe fitter, a plumber or 
electrician in industry? I think you have to 
have the different classifications. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I am sorry, I was writing 
a note on— 


Mr, Haggerty: In French? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No. Mr. East’s appren- 
ticeship book. 


Mr. Haggerty: Oh I see. Well this was 
in response to your deputy minister. In one 
of the reports here, in the report of the 
task force, it said that they were going to 
do away with certified classifications of cer- 
tain trades. 


Dr. Parr: No, I think the recommendation 
was— 
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Mr. Haggerty: The recommendation was in 
there; this is right, yes. 


Dr. Parr: The recommendation was to do 
away with compulsory certification, not neces- 
sarily certification but compulsory certifica- 
tion I think. 


Mr. Haggerty: Compulsory? That usually 
meant being accepted by one trade union in 
particular, did it not? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No. In certain trades at 
present, if you are going to practise those 
trades you have to be certified. I think what 
the Dymond report says, as Dr. Parr indi- 
cates, is that there will still be certification 
but it would not be required to practise the 
trade, and it would be enforced by either 
ourselves or the Ministry of Labour. 


Mr. Haggerty: I suppose if we endorse the 
modular scheme, which is one of their recom- 
mendations, a tradesman might have two or 
three different skills, wouldn’t he? Is it the 
one classification you are trying to do away 
with? I know industry is looking for this 
type of technical personnel. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I was very careful when 
I tabled the report to say that this was the 
committee’s report, that it had not been either 
accepted or rejected by the ministry and that 
we would like to hear comments before we 
went any further. 


Mr. Haggerty: No doubt you will hear 
comments then. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I would think that we 
will hear a range of comments. 


Mr. Haggerty: Okay. That is fine. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Apps. 


Mr. C. J. S. Apps (Kingston and the 
Islands); Mr. Chairman, as the minister will 
know, last year St. Lawrence College was 
very concerned about the method of their 
financing, in that they were treated as a 
single college, although they have three 
campuses, in Kingston, Brockville and Corn- 
wall. Because of this, they felt that some 
adjustments should be made in their financ- 
ing to make allowances for the fact that it 
is obviously more expensive to operate three 
campuses than it is to operate one. I am 
wondering whether this has been looked after 
in this year’s budget. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes it has, primarily on the 
basis of the bilingual aspect of the campus 
in Cornwall. We have met with the college 
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and have come up with revised funding, 
which I was told two weeks ago is going 
to meet their problem. They have made some 
adjustments themselves and we have made 
some adjustments, and it now seems to be 
sorted out. 


Mr. Apps: I think that is good, because 
I certainly agreed with them that they were 
being treated badly in relationship to the 
work they had to do with the three campuses. 
I am pleased that this problem has been 
remedied as far as they are concerned. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Basically, they had some 
different problems, because of the distances 
between their campuses, which did not 
apply to separate campuses, say of Humber 
or George Brown; plus there was the bilingual 
aspect in Cornwall. But it has been worked 
out now. 


Mr. Apps: All right. The second point I 
would like to raise is that last year there was 
a special programme in operation at the St. 
Lawrence campus in Kingston which provided 
training and help to young people who just 
could not cope with the normal school situa- 
tion. I understand this was a temporary pro- 
ject, a sort of research project. Apparently 
it worked out exceptionally well, and every- 
one who had anything to do with it felt 
that this type of programme was of great 
benefit to those young people, who could 
not cope in the school but certainly were 


able to be helped in this type of a setting. 
Mr. B. Newman: How old were they? 


Mr. Apps: Well they would be young teen- 
aged students, kids who for various reasons 
could not cope within the school system. 
Everyone concerned with it was enthusiastic 
about the potential of this type of training. 
But everything was cut off and the whole 
thing died. Anyone inquiring got sent from 
pillar to post. One would be told: “It should 
be the responsibility of the board of educa- 
tion in the area.” The community college 
said: “We do not have any further funds to 
do it.” 

It was a very worthwhile programme and 
I am wondering whether some further con- 
sideration should not be given to projects 
such as this that have been of tremendous 
help to those people who are just not getting 
it now in the normal school system. This 
was worked out at the college and it turned 
out very well. It seems a shame to have to 
discontinue something that is of such great 
value. We're talking about providing train- 
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ing to people for jobs and for living experi- 
ence; and yet we have a group of students 
who need that training just as much, but for 
financial reasons are not able to get it. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I must say I don’t know 
about it. Was it one that the college worked 
out with the Kingston board of education? 
How did it start? 


Mr. Apps: It was one that the college 
worked out on an experimental basis. They 
took in youngsters who weren't able to bene- 
fit at all from the normal regular school. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Were they over 16? 


Mr. Apps: No, I don’t think so; although 
you might look into this. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Perhaps Mr. Johnston 
knows something about it. 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: I think I know the 
three that you’re talking about, Mr. Apps. 
As I understand it, they generally were chil- 
dren who had not reached the age of 16 and, 
as you indicated, were not able to cope with 
the normal school environment. The college 
tried to work out an arrangement. I believe 
the Kingston board and the Frontenac board 
were involved in it. 


You are quite correct that it became a 
question of responsibility. These children 
were legally elementary school age, but were 
the responsibility of the board of education 
or the responsibility, I suppose, of Commun- 
ity and Social Services. 

In our discussions with the college, I recall 
pointing out to them that we had no special 
funding for this type of programme. On the 
other hand, we had no objection to them 
allocating from the moneys they received for 
this. 


Mr. Apps: It would appear, Mr. Chairman, 
that the needs of these young people are just 
as important as the needs of other more 
normal youngsters who are getting training 
through community colleges. I just appeal to 
the minister as to whether he might consider 
going before his provincial secretary and say- 
ing: “These are a group of people who could 
be looked after, but are not”. Perhaps he 
could work out an arrangement between Edu- 
cation, Community and Social Services and 
our ministry. All would be involved, but this 
would make sure that somebody took the ball 
and operated the programme. If the com- 
munity colleges did it, that’s fine; but there 
has to be some co-operation between the 
ministries of Education and Community and 
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Social Services. It’s too bad to let something 
like that die, just because you can’t come to 
any agreement as to the financing. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We'll rejuvenate it and do 
exactly that. 


Mr. Apps: That’s fine. Now, there is the 
third thing I would like to bring up. I’ve 
had some complaints about courses that are 
being given in the colleges of applied arts 
and technology that parallel, or duplicate, 
courses that are being given in the high 
schools. 


There are some high school students who 
have dropped out of grade 13 and have 
picked up the necessary credits in community 
colleges in courses that were much easier than 
they would have taken if they had remained 
in high school. This has some damaging 
effects on some of these courses; French may 
be one. 


You have competent teachers, and yet the 
number of students enrolled in those classes 
in high schools is dropping because they can 
take comparable courses in community col- 
leges and get the same credits that they would 
normally get if they had stayed within the 
high school system. Have you had any ex- 
perience in that connection at all? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Johnston? 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: I’ve had conversations 
from time to time with some of my former 
colleagues in the secondary school system, 
where I worked for a number of years. I’m 
not aware of any serious problem in this area. 
What you say is perhaps true in individual 
cases, where a student may say that he would 
prefer to go to the community college. 


Mr. Apps: Excuse me. This is during the 
course of grade 13 year. Say that someone 
has to take a credit course—it may be in 
French, or in anything—and the standard of 
that course in high school is higher than a 
similar course in a community college, which 
would give the student the same credits. In 
other words, they really complete their grade 
13 credits in courses in community college 
where they don’t have to work as hard as 
they would had they taken the same course 
in high school. 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: Yes. 


Mr. Apps: Now why there should be that 
duplication, I don’t know. 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: As I say, I’m not 
aware of the duplication to the extent that 
youre indicating. 


Mr. Apps: I’m wondering if you may have 
someone, Mr. Minister, look into this and see 
if it is as prevalent as I’m led to believe in 
certain areas. And if so, whether something 
can be done to eliminate the duplication; It 
seems a waste of money to hire very compe- 
tent teachers in high school to give good 
courses in certain subjects, and then have 
youngsters drop out of that course and take 
something similar in a community college, 
where they don’t have to work so hard. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Let me make one other 
comment. If somebody was doing that and 
he was taking more than one course, he 
couldn’t get the same range at the community 
college. This could only apply to a student 
who was taking only one credit; he might 
have been doing grade 13 for a second year 
or something. 


Mr. Apps: Not necessarily. I must admit 
that I’m a little bit hazy as to all the implica- 
tions of this, but I am advised that this is 
taking place. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I'll talk to you about it 
and we'll see if we can find a couple of “for 
instances”; then we can pursue that. How 
would that be? 


Mr. Apps: Yes, I can do that for you. 
Actually, I can give you the school if you 
like. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Unless he or she was en- 
rolled in both institutions, I can’t see how— 


Mr. Apps: Ill try to get more details on it, 
and perhaps you might also have a look at 
it to see if this is done to any great extent. 


The last point I would like to make is 
that at the beginning of the colleges of ap- 
plied arts and technology, there were a num- 
ber of community advisory councils set up 
to help the colleges determine where they 
could best use their educational facilities. In 
other words, there’d be a group of advisory 
people within the community to say, “Look, 
there is a need for this type of course to be 
given, because the employment opportunities 
are here and if you were to train these people 
in this way, then there would be no problem 
as far as getting jobs for them is concerned.” 
Is this still being done to any great extent? 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: Mr. Chairman, yes, 
it is. Now, it varies from college to college. 
There are some colleges that have very 
strong advisory committees. There are others, 
I think it is fair to say, where they would 
not have as strong a team. But this is being 
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done at some of the colleges at about this 
time of the year or a little earlier. One or 
two of us from the ministry have the pleasure 
of going out and meeting with all the mem- 
bers of all of the advisory committees. It’s not 
unusual to see 200 or 250 people there; and 
these are people drawn directly from business 
and industry. 


Mr. Apps: I think this is an excellent idea, 
because you not only get the courses that are 
appropriate to the community, but you get a 
lot of community involvement within the 
college, which I think is always a good idea. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Those are the 
only points that I had. 


Mr. Chairman: Mrs. Campbell. 


Mrs. Campbell: I was interested, just in 
passing, in a comment of Mr. Sisco’s, in which 
he was describing the attitude of the boards 
of governors of colleges as they saw them- 
selves. He said that they saw themselves as 
trustees for the ministry. I think perhaps I 
would have a greater empathy with this type 
of a board if it found itself a trustee for the 
taxpayers of the province, rather than imme- 
diately related to the organism through which 
public funding goes. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t think he said “for 
the ministry”. I think he said they saw them- 
selves in the role of trustees— 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh, he did, because I 
made a note as he said it. He did say “for the 
ministry”’. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I am glad to hear that, 
because it’s the Minister of Colleges and 
Universities who answers for what they do, 
but I would say that really they are trustees 
on behalf of the people of the province. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, it was just a com- 
ment. 


I would like now to look at a problem that 
I find in my riding. I must say it appears 
more in Ryerson than in George Brown but 
the situation is those people who are older, 
more mature, students are lured into courses 
—I don’t suggest by the ministry—in order to 
gain Canadian experience or Canadian train- 
ing and find themselves, after taking a num- 
ber of courses to qualify, unable to find em- 
ployment in these fields. Therefore, I wonder 
if there is any kind of co-operation between 
the ministry and citizenship in trying to look 
at the problems these people face. 

I can think of one person, specifically, who 
worked in a nuclear physics plant in Turkey. 


He came here and was advised that he had 
better get some advanced training. He went 
to one of our colleges in the north-west and 
took a course, I think it was business admin- 
istration, but he still didn’t have enough ex- 
perience. He came down to Ryerson and 
took a course in the computer field and 
wound up with a lot of courses but nowhere 
to go. 

I am not suggesting it is the fault of the 
colleges but I am concerned that people can 
be lost between different governments. Fol- 
lowing that, I think they can be lost between 
different ministries of the same government. I 
wonder what kind of co-operation there is 
between this ministry and other ministries— 
between the Council of Regents, for instance 
—when government policies change as to the 
types of employment required in different 
cases. 


I don’t wish to be unduly controversial but 
the most immediate one that comes to mind 
is the new government policy which will 
have a serious impact, I should think, on 
those pursuing the early learning programmes 
in the colleges. Are the colleges advised in 
advance that this can happen so students are 
not trapped by these sudden _ unilateral 
changes? What can be done to protect that 
kind of student? Undoubtedly, if they are 
proceeding in this particular field, I would 
say I would believe they were proceeding on 
the basis of having employment opportunities. 
Yet a government policy is announced and 
the jobs which they saw when they entered 
the course won’t be there. What kind of 
liaison is there? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There has been liaison 
through the policy field as far as the minis- 
tries in the provincial government are con- 
cerned. Of course, we are involved with the 
federal people in the Manpower retraining 
programmes. 


You may recall a short time ago the PM 
announced the formation of the Ontario Man- 
power Co-ordinating Committee under the 
chairmanship of my predecessor (Mr. McNie) 
and among other things that’s one of the 
problems they’re going to face. Sometimes 
the predictions on which people decide to 
take training are faulty, sometimes they 
haven’t been too well researched and some- 
times it just isn’t possible, with the present 
information-gathering facilities, to predict 
exactly what the needs will be. 


When you get to new Canadians it becomes 
a little more complex too, because they deal 
primarily, as I understand it, originally with 
Immigration and then Manpower. Perhaps the 
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communication is not as clear as it might be 
in really specifying what the opportunities 
are and what the requirements are. 

Of course, the Manpower people, as I 
understand it, don’t really attempt to do 
much predicting. They tell you what the 
jobs are today when you go in. In some cases 
I think they have a programme for helping 
people move from the Maritimes, say, to some 
place because there are major opportunities of 
more than a transitory nature. There is no 
question that it is a difficult problem. This 
is, as I say, one of the reasons for Jack and 
his committee. 


Mrs. Campbell: I don’t for a moment pre- 
tend that it isn’t primarily a federal problem. 
But if the people become citizens of this 
province and get caught up in all these col- 
lege courses in the hope that they will get 
employment, it seems to me there should be 
some way of working this out. Could I know 
how the committee is functioning? Or has it 
been set up? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It has been for about two 
months. 


Dr. Parr: About that period, Mr. Kerridge 
could respond, since his new position is asso- 
ciated with it. 


Hon, Mr, Auld: Next week he is leaving 
us to go to the committee. 


Mr. L. Kerridge (Associate Director, Man- 
power Training Branch): Mr. Chairman, I 
guess I am not talking to the vote, but I am 
talking about a future job. I think it’s rele- 
vant. Everyone has been very much con- 
cerned about the integration of services, the 
co-ordination services within the province and 
with the federal government, and that’s why 
the OMC was basically established. It has 
been operating for a few months as men- 
tioned. It is being more formalized in the 
immediate future. 

The group is made up of deputy ministers 
of the provincial ministries of Labour, Col- 
leges and Universities, Education, and Treas- 
ury and Economics as a core group. Then 
others are invited if we feel) they would be 
interested or should be interested in the topics 
at hand. We have exposure to Industry and 
Tourism, Community and Social Services and 
others. We are trying to pull all the ministries 
together on the common topic of manpower 
problems in this province. 

The core of all of that, and there are many 
central problems to that problem, is that we 
are very much aware of the problem of get- 
ting a good information system going in the 
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province, that is, let’s say, better than is 
presently available. Also this should be linked 
into future employment opportunities. It 
should be linked into career guidance infor- 
mation that’s available through the whole 
system, not just the school system. 

These are the things that the committee is 
going to come to grips with very shortly. 
These are high on the list of priorities at the 
moment, 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The only, bad thing is that 
they are stealing you, if you want my frank 
opinion. 


Mrs, Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I was really 
trying to relate it specifically to the college 
situation, because that’s the one that comes to 
my attention even if it is more via the Ryer- 
son route than George Brown. I’m pleased 
that this is going on and trust that there will 
be an improvement for these people. 

(Now may I come to this other stage? Did 
the announced changes in qualification, the 
lowering of qualifications, in the daycare 
centres come as a shock to the colleges? Did 
it come as a further shock to the students 
who had enrolled, believing that this was a 
qualification on which they could rely and 
which would have an expanding field of 
employment? If that were not done, I would 
like to know why that sort of thing wouldn't 
be taken into consideration? 


Hon. Mr, Auld: I’m afraid I can’t answer 
that in detail. 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: I can’t specifically 
answer your question, Mrs. Campbell, as to 
whether the colleges were informed. I can 
tell you that our ministry did have a repre- 
sentative on the committee which worked 
on the lead-up to this. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, I know that. 


Mr. L, M. Johnston: But I can't specifically 
answer. 


Mrs. Campbell: Who was on the com- 
mittee? 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: Miss Pat Detenbeck 
was on the committee. She has represented us 
in this area and in the area of early childhood 
education. 


Mrs. Campbell: I didn’t really want to 
just deal with that particular point. I used 
it simply as an example of a concern I have 
that big government, any big government— 
I’m not faulting this one specifically — gets 
so departmentalized so often that decisions 
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are made which have very wide ramifications 
for a lot of people and they don’t seem to 
consider some of the people who are vital 
in that area, such as the colleges themselves 
and, of course, the students. ’m not sug- 
gesting that the students or the colleges 
perhaps should be taking part in the policy 
decisions, but rather that there should be 
some effort to cushion against the effect for 
a period of time, for example, if that’s the 
policy that government is going to take. 


I think the same thing applies in the 
reports which seem to indicate now some- 
what of an increasing dichotomy between 
college education in some of the mechanical 
skills and the idea of increasing on-the-job 
training programmes, It seems to me that 
again this is something where those involved 
should have at least an opportunity to pre- 
pare against, if you like, before they get 
psyched into a situation and then have to 
change in the middle or something of that 
nature. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I’m not sure that I under- 
stand your comment. The on-the-job training 
programme is one that is done in industry. 


Mrs. Campbell: I’m aware of that. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It is probably the least 
costly of all the programmes that we operate 
and is considered to be one of the most 
effective. There is total co-ordination because 
the people who are trained are actually 
working and are really being upgraded. 


Mrs. Campbell: What I meant was if the 
philosophy turns in that direction so that 
more and more of the thrust of education 
in these fields will be on the job as opposed 
to college orientation, this could surely 
change a great deal of the curricula and the 
rest of it in the college courses. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think that’s one reason 
why the colleges have had such great success 
in terms of their graduates finding jobs in 
the things that they train for. It’s a com- 
bination of the work of the advisory com- 
mittees in the areas. As Mr. Johnston said, 
some of them are very good and some of 
them are not as active, but they still seem 
to be functioning. The Council of Regents 
really keeps the lid on offering a lot of 
courses in areas where there aren’t oppor- 
tunities or where there are equivalent courses, 
particularly the expensive ones to operate. 
We are really not turning out very many 
people who are well qualified for something 
for which there are no positions. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, perhaps it’s 
again an out-of-date kind of experience but, 
being very close to the old schedule 5 or 
schedule M programmes of retraining, for 
example, we found that we were, in effect, 
using unemployed draftsmen to train drafts- 
men to become unemployed. It’s that kind 
of thing that scares me in the whole educa- 
tional process. I just wonder what kind of 
monitoring there is by the Council of Regents 
in these areas. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Perhaps Mr. Sisco can 
expand on that. 


Mr. Sisco: In the area of adult retraining 
the council as presently constituted has no 
responsibility. Those areas are done by nego- 
tiation between the officials in the ministry 
and the officials in the Ministry of Manpower | 
and Immigration. Manpower and Immigration 
pretty well decides what programmes it will 
purchase for its clients and the colleges 
attempt ot satisfy that need without having ~ 
very great input into the viability of the 
programme. 


Mrs. Campbell: In the case that I gave 
you about the early leaming programmes in 
some of the colleges, would you be imme- 
diately alerted, as a result of a policy change, 
to look at that situation, to discuss with the 
various colleges the implications of it and 
to discuss with the students the implications 
of it? 


Mr. Sisco: In the case the member men- 
tioned, I learned of it from the public 
announcement that was made. I also imme- 
diately heard of it from some of the people 
involved in the colleges. I am in the process 
of investigating it. 


In lowering the standards, I understand 
that what they are hoping to do is to give 
an opportunity to young women, or, I sup- 
pose, young men from some of the special 
vocational schools who have a talent in this 
particular field, and that they will be retained 
on an aide basis and that they are not really 
competitive with the graduates of the col- 
lege, who have a much more in-depth type 
of training and have a supervisory capability. 


That’s the explanation that I have to the 
present time. Whether, over a period of years, 
the mix will change and the use of some 
of these young women as aides will reduce 
employment opportunities for early childhood 
education graduates, I don’t know. That is 
something that we are very interested in at 
the present time and we have to watch very 
closely, because there are limited opportuni- 
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ties for the graduates of the early childhood 
education programme. 


Mrs. Campbell: Surely that implication is 
here now? If, in fact, only supervisors would 
have to have that training whereas before 
staff had to have it, surely it is obvious that 
it's much cheaper to get the vocational stu- 
dent or somebody else? So obviously these 
people will have a lesser opportunity imme- 
diately to find gainful employment in the 
field. If that’s the case, is there any dis- 
cussion with such students to encourage them 
to look at some other related field; or where 
are we going? 


Mr. Sisco: I think certainly the council 
feels a responsibility to clarify the situation 
and to reflect any trend in its programme 
approval basis. We are sensitive to this pro- 
gramme. It has been one where we have had 
to control enrolment, because there is a 
limited opportunity. At the same time, we 
feel very strongly as a council—and this is 
reflected from the colleges as well—that we 
faced a lot of difficulty when we started 
because of a lot of status symbols in society 
that tried to screen people out because they 
didn’t have a degree or they didn't have 
something else. We don’t want to overreact 
to an apparent opportunity for some capable 
young people who have limited career poten- 
tial. So as I say, we are aware of it, we are 
looking at it very carefully, we will react to 
it; but we don’t want to overreact. 


Mrs. Campbell: No, well I wouldn't think 
you would. I guess what I am getting at is, 
shouldn’t the colleges be constantly aware, 
certainly through the Council of Regents, of 
the changing policies of government, so that 
you do not continue to run courses which 
are contrary to the philosophy of govern- 
ment where government so dominates the 
field in the financial aspects? 


I would hope there would be some oppor- 
tunity for this sort of study, because again 
I have other ideas about the effect of it, 
but in this vote, in this particular ministry, 
I have concern for the students and the fact 
that maybe they have had expectations which 
now will no longer be valid. I would like to 
be sure that there would be some mechanism 
whereby this kind of result would be fed 
through the computer too, so that people 
would look at what we were doing and so 
that Colleges and Universities wasn’t away 
out there in left field while somebody else 
was making decisions that immediately im- 
pinged upon them. 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: I think that that is basic- 
ally our policy. I doubt that we will be 100 
per cent effective, because a variety of things 
can crop up that you can’t predict, but that’s 
certainly the purpose. And I would say that 
from my knowledge of the situation to date 
we have been perhaps more successful than 
we might have anticipated a few years ago. 


Mrs. Campbell: Since you had people on 
this task force, did you monitor this as it 
went along, thinking in terms of the enrol- 
ments in the colleges? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Did I personally? 
Mrs. Campbell: No, I meant the ministry. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think so, because this 
is one of the reasons why it is hard to find 
people around the office at times, because 
in trying to have communication with all the 
ministries and have people on all the com- 
mittees, it’s— 


Mr. Laughren: That is pretty heavy stuff. 


Mrs. Campbell: It’s the reason for the 
increased staff around here, not just in this 
ministry. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It sometimes gets a little 
difficult for the minister to be in his office. 


Mr. B. Newman: We know what’s it’s like. 
There is a difficulty in getting a quorum in 
here on occasion. 


Mrs. Campbell: So that you didn’t have— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: One pape can always 
do is get a quorum in my office. 


Mr. B. Newman: You can? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, because I find there 
is just room. 


Mrs. Campbell: If you had this ongoing 
liaison monitoring, at what stage was it 
brought to your attention by your ministry 
that this could have an effect on the colleges? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That specific instance was 
never brought to my attention and I wouldn't 
really expect it to be, because it’s one part 
of I don’t know how many courses we're in- 
volved in, and how many committees, and 
how many courses relate to some degree to 
some other ministry’s policies, But I would 
say, by and large, the information gets to 
the various people concemed. Sometimes you 
might be inclined to judge that it should 
have gotten there sooner, but sometimes you 
can’t predict what’s going to come out of a 
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committee until it finally reports and you 
then see what happens with the report. 


Mrs. Campbell: Another thing, last year 
I raised the question of a problem for the 
nursing staff attached to or part of St. 
Lawrence College, and I don’t recall which 
campus. Has that matter been resolved? You 
will recall that that particular college was 
denying the top staff the position which was 
acknowledged in the rest of Ontario. Is that 
still a problem or was it resolved? 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: I stand to be cor- 
rected, Mr. Chairman, but my understanding 
is that the situation is as it was a year ago. 


Mrs. Campbell: They are still adamant 
that they won’t give these nurses recognition 
as they are given in other colleges? 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: My understanding is 
that there is no change in it. 


Mrs. Campbell: Could I ask then what, 
if anything, the Council of Regents can do 
about this situation? Or has it even looked at 
it? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Is this the case of the 
school of nursing and transferring fringe 
benefits— 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: I might add to what 
I said earlier that Mr. Jackson, who is in 
quite close contact with the colleges, has just 
indicated to me that the statement I made 
is correct, but to his knowledge it has not 
been an issue because they are treating the 
nurses in the same manner that they treat 
the rest of the faculty, and they are faculty 
members, and that they seem to be content 


with that. 


Mrs. Campbell: Isn’t that interesting? 
That’s not my information. My information is 
exactly the same as it was last year, that they 
felt they had been demeaned in the transfer. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Was this a question of 
position or job title or— 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, it was job classifica- 
tion of the top echelons. St. Lawrence, for 
some reason, has very fixed ideas; perhaps 
I can understand a little bit of it as I’ve 
been through committee. They do not 
acknowledge these women to be in the same 
category as they are acknowledged elsewhere 
across the province. 


Dr. Parr: They are consistent with their 
own college policy, however. They’ve not 
differentiated within the college. 


Mrs. Campbell: In other words, they have 
decided that these people will be put into a 
category which they have and which is the 
same; that doesn’t mean the same thing. 


Dr. Parr: I think, Mr. Chairman, if they 
did otherwise with those people who had 
joined their staff, it would be contrary to 
what they’re doing with the staff of that 
particular college. I believe—and Mr. Jackson 
can speak to this—that— 


Mrs. Campbell: You might even have dis- 
crimination. 


Dr. Parr: I believe Mr. Jackson could 
follow this up. At that particular college there 
is a greater number of instructors and a 
smaller number of masters; is that not so? 


Mr. H. W. Jackson (Director, College 
Affairs Branch): Mr. Chairman, there are no 
fixed quotas in the present collective agree- 
ment for numbers in the instructor category 
or the associate master category. There is a 
classification scheme being worked out and 
this is being discussed throughly with the 
faculty bargaining unit. We had hoped it 
would be ready in time for the present 
agreement which is being worked on now 
but it looks as though it’s still another year 
away. 


In the meantime, in order to be completely 
fair to everybody on the faculty at St. Law- 
rence, the nursing people were brought in 
according to the classification system used at 
that particular college. St. Lawrence did not 
use the master category quite as freely as 
some of the other colleges did. This eventually 
will work itself out if a universal classification 
system is adopted for all colleges but that’s 
something which is being worked on at the 
moment. 


Mrs. Campbell: In other words, you do 
have masters. How many of the people who 
are masters in St. Lawrence are female? 


Mr. Jackson: I can get the figure for you. 
I don’t have it with me. 


Mrs. Campbell: You do have some? 
Mr. Jackson: I would think so. 

Mrs. Campbell: But you don’t know? 
Mr. Jackson: I don’t know. 


Mrs. Campbell: 
the nursing staff? 


And certainly none of 


Mr. Jackson: I’m not sure. 
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Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make a brief comment on something 
which has been commented on before. I did 
attend last year at a meeting of faculties from 
colleges right across the province. I have to 
say quickly it was drawn to my attention 
there was no one there from Sir Sandford 
Fleming. Other than that, I believe most of 
the colleges were involved and they were very 
embittered about the bargaining situation. 


I recognize your position with reference to 
it but I would say that unless some clear 
kinds of insights are brought to bear on this 
situation, you may be facing the same type 
of problem as the Minister of Education did. 
I think it would be a great pity if there 
werent some kind of real look at this situa- 
tion as it exists today. 


The other thing that came out of there 
was a deep concern which was expressed— 
and I would like to ask this question—that 
there is apparently an attempt to cut back 
on the hours of the nursing students. I would 
like to know if that is so or whether that was 
just a concern expressed which has not been 
followed through? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You mean a cutback on 
the number of hours of instruction? 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. They felt very strongly 
that a cutback would be detrimental to the 
training of nurses in the colleges. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: This would be a cutback 
on the total number of hours of instruction, 
both classroom and clinical? 


Mrs. Campbell: Clinical and otherwise, yes. 


Mr. Jackson: Mr. Chairman, one of the 
conditions of the transfer of the nursing pro- 
gramme into the colleges was that the pro- 
grammes would be reviewed with a view to 
actually improving the quality of the pro- 
grammes where possible. So this question of 
the best way to organize the terms of the 
nursing programme to fit in with the col- 
lege year is now really in the hands of that 
provincial advisory committee on nursing. 


The colleges are committed to carrying on 
the on-going programme for the current year; 
and any changes in those programmes will 
come about as the result of advice from that 
committee to the Council of Regents. 


Mrs. Campbell: Is it permissible for us to 
know who sits on that committee? 


Mr. Jackson: I can get you that list. 
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Mrs. Campbell: Would you? I don’t think 
I am really so concerned about the main 
person, but the qualifications of the persons 
who analyze the nursing programme. 


Mr. Jackson: The majority of them are 
nurses. There are a couple of hospital admin- 
istrators and a couple of doctors. For the 
remainder, I imagine there are about eight or 
nine nurses on that committee. 


Mrs. Campbell: That seems to be some- 
thing that’s fair. A quick question, Mr. Chair- 
man: Is there anything new—have I missed it 
some place along the line—on the grants to 
compensate municipalities? Has that been 
increased since the last increase or is it static? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Is that on municipal taxes? 


Mrs. Campbell: Grants to compensate for 
municipal taxation. It was $25. That didn’t 
come in my time; that came just after I lost 
the election. And then it went to $50. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It is still $50. 


Mrs. Campbell: It is still $50 and no sug- 
gestion of improving that position? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No. If anything has come 
up through the municipal liaison committee 
we would have heard about it and to my 
knowledge nothing has come up. 


Mr. Apps: Mr. Chairman, I might answer 
that, if I may, Mrs. Campbell. The general 
support grants and the other grants made 
available now to municipalities take into con- 
sideration the difference in assessment among 
municipalities. To a large extent the plight of 
the municipalities where there are large uni- 
versities, such as Kingston, has been remedied 
by the various other grants that are now avail- 
able because of the ratio of the tax exempt 
property to the taxable assessment. 


So although the university grants haven’t 
gone up from last year to this year, the re- 
source equalization grants and general sup- 
port grants have been increased, depending 
on the difference in taxable assessment be- 
tween various municipalities. Although this is 
still important, the discrepancies due to tax 
exempt property have been levelled off to a 
great extent from what they were a couple 
of years ago. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: If the member says that, 
then it is right; because he has been very 
interested in this sort of thing. 


Mr. Apps: Kingston last year received 
about $3.5 million in unconditional grants be- 
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cause of the high tax exempt situation they 
are in. 


Mrs. Campbell: I haven’t the figures from 
Toronto. I would like to get them; I will try 
to get them. I don’t think the picture is as 
simple as that from discussions I have had; 
but I can’t prove it at this point. I think 
that’s all I have to say on this item. I am 
interested in the registered nursing assistants. 


Mr. Chairman: Thanks, Mrs. Campbell. Mr. 
Morningstar? 


Mr. E. P. Morningstar (Welland): Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, J thought it would 
be nice to make a little report on our col- 
lege of applied arts and technology in Wel- 
land. 


You know we had quite a toss to have that 
located there. But I am sure after you have 
heard this little report, you will see whether 
it was worthwhile or not. The government 
did a very good job in having this college 
located in Welland, which will serve the 
whole Niagara Peninsula, of course, Mr. Apps. 


The Niagara College board of governors’ 


1973 annual report has been released out- 
lining the past year’s growth of the college. 
The report covers such things as enrollment, 
finances, services, facilities and placement of 
graduates. It shows how enrolment has risen 
from a total of 10,516 for both full- and part- 
time students in 1972-1973 to 13,057 in 1973- 
1974, with a projected figure of 13,817 for 
1974-1975. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Great, great. 


Mr. Morningstar: In 1973-1974, the col- 
lege budget for expenditures was $7,124,918 
as compared to $5,974,905 the previous year. 
Placement of those graduates seeking work 
has risen from 95 per cent to 98 per cent. 


A.S. Manera, college president, said in the 
report: 

The college has added six new career 
programmes during the year and assumed 
the administrative and curriculum respon- 
sibilities for nursing education in Niagara 
on Sept. 1, 1973. 


He also cited the creation of two TRACKA 
programmes at the college which will enable 
a person to hold down a half-time job while 
attending the school. That is something very, 
very encouraging and worthwhile. 


Mr. Manera also praised the excellent re- 
sponse the college has had to its training in 
business and industry and retraining program- 
mes. The board chairman, Alex Sharp, said 
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the college had endeavoured to make itself 
truly a community college, adding that the 
involvement of people from the community 
has provided the best indication that the 
college is meeting the needs of the people 
it serves. 


You are paying attention, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, I am listening, Mr. 
Morningstar. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It’s great stuff, Ellis. 


Mr. Morningstar: Copies of the annual re- 
port have been sent to more than 500 indus- 
trial and business firms in the peninsula, to 
various educational institutions, public libra- 
ries and regional and municipal officials. Any 
one wishing a copy is asked to contact the 
information officer, Myron Kukla, at the col- 
lege. 

Now, if I can help you in getting these 
reports, I would be glad to do it. But that 
is a very good report which shows what is 
being done by this great government to fur- 
ther education and training for all kinds of 
opportunities here in the Province of Ontario. 


An hon. member: Yes, sir! 
Mr. Morningstar: It is a great report. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Morning- 
star, it is a great report. 


Mr. R. G. Eaton (Middlesex South): Get 
me a copy of that report, Ellis. 


Mr. Morningstar: You will recall, Mr. 
Chairman, that it was supposed to be a 
trade school. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Newman. 


Mr. B. Newman: One of the problems on 
the appenticeship programme is that the 
student goes into the programme, quite often 
is working for a small employer and when 
the work that the employer has diminishes 
in volume, he is released. What assurance 
can the student who goes into the apprentice- 
ship programme have that he will be able to 
complete his apprenticeship? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: In that kind of thing, 
unfortunately, as I understand it, very little. 
There is provision for transferring from 
employer to employer. 


Mr. B. Newman: That is providing you can 
find an employer. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: My understanding is that 
our counsellors attempt to do this. 
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I gather that it is more widespread in some 
areas where there is a big construction boom 
on a large project, and a large number of 
apprentices is employed because of the large 
number of tradesmen and the ratio business 
and so on. If they come in late—that is just 
before there is a reduction in the amount of 
work of that trade in the area—then there 
are difficulties. As long as we have the 
apprenticeship programme in its present 
form, I really do not see any simple solution 
to it— 


Mr. B. Newman: You know, I bring this to 
your attention— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: —because it is a combina- 
tion of practical and classroom training, and 
if there is no practical work going on, then 
it is very hard to get practical experience. 


Mr. B. Newman: You know, the work is 
going on. It’s not that there is no work in 
there. 


Mr. Chairman: I wonder if this comes 
under this particular item, Mr. Newman? 


Mr. B. Newman: This is right under ap- 
prentice tuition. 


Mr. Chairman: I wonder if we could carry 
items 2 and 5? 


Mr. B. Newman: I have one other question 
under 2, Mr. Minister. Is there any attempt 
on the part of the ministry to have new 
blood in the board of governors of the com- 
munity colleges? As it is now, a person can 
stay on the board for, I think a maximum 
of eight years. 


Mr. Morningstar: Three years, isn’t it, and 
then they are reappointed? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The appointments are for 
three years, but then they may be reappoint- 
ed. I don’t have the figures here. Perhaps 
Mr. Sisco can give them to us. There is a 
steady turnover. It’s relatively small. 


Mr. B. Newman: This is it, the turnover 
is small, from what I understand, whereas 
you would always want to find new blood 
coming in to get new approaches and new 
ideas. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: On the other hand, though, 
you don’t want a total changeover. 


Mr. B. Newman: No; no one suggests that 
at all, Mr. Minister, and no one suggests a 
complete change in one given year, but it 
might be, say, a limited term as in some 
boards where a person can only be on the 
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board for four years or for two years and 
then must be replaced, or must be away for 
at least one term before he can be reappoint- 
ed. I think that in the CARTs it might be 
a good approach to lower the length of 
term for the individual. Rather than have it, 
from what I understand, at eight years as 
today it could be possibly four or six and 
have a change of personnel so that at least 
once every year there would be someone new 
appointed. You would have continuity and 
you would have new blood. 


Mr. Morningstar: I think the maximum is 
eight years, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Sisco: Mr. Minister, we recommended 
a policy some years ago—Mr. White was 
minister then I think—that no one be per- 
mitted to serve more than two terms. He 
supported that policy. As a result, on Dec. 
31, 1974, there will be no one left in the 
system who was one of the original board 
members. The legislation also requires that 
there be at least one new member every year. 
Usually this is exceeded. The council has 
tried, very purposefully, in the last two 
years to look very carefully at the age of 
people who are going on boards of governors. 
We have many excellent board members who 
are in their 50s and 60s but— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Oh, the prime of life. 


Mr. Sisco: —we have tried to get an influx 
of people younger than that. We have ap- 
pointed a lot of people in their 30s— 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh boy, is he in trouble. 


Mr. Sisco: —some in their 20s, and we 
now have, I think, eight or nine colleges— 
I’d have to check—which have a graduate of 
the college on the board of governors. There 
is change, and I think we want a combina- 
tion of stability and new blood and I think 
we are beginning to achieve it. 


Mr. B. Newman: What is the term of 
office? Is it two years or is it four years? 


Mr. Sisco: It’s four years. 


Mr. B. Newman: It’s four years, so you're 
limiting it now to an eight-year span with the 
appointment of a new member each year, 
so in the course of eight years there will be 
a complete change. That’s good. I accept that. 
Maybe it should be a little shorter term, but 
that’s quite all right. 


Mr. Chairman: Do items 2 and 5 carry? 
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Mr. B. Newman: I want to ask another 
thing here, Mr. Minister, and that is, under 
“Grants for Colleges of Applied Arts and 
Technology and other organizations,” does 
that include private organizations such as in- 
dependent business colleges or trade schools? 


Mr. Kerridge: Mr. Chairman, the words 
“other organizations” were added to this vote 
to take care of the funding that we do with 
the Elliot Lake Centre for Continuing Edu- 
cation, that handles adult training, the Queti- 
co training centre in northwestern Ontario, 
which handles some adult training for us, and 
this year, for the first time for some time, the 
Moosonee Education Centre in James Bay, 
which does some training in the adult area for 
us. Also, it gives us the opportunity to work 
with any other organization which might ap- 
pear to be a logical one to be working with. 
At this point in time it really is simply those 
three other non-community college institu- 
tions. That’s all. 


Mr. B. Newman: The ministry itself doesn’t 
purchase education from commercial trade 
schools? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, at the moment, I 
guess the only place we have purchased it 
technically is the nursing assistant’s course, 
where it is still done by the school because 
they haven‘t been integrated with the col- 
leges yet. Is that correct, Lorne? 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: Not quite, Mr. Min- 
ister. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Maybe it’s provincial. 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: We could discuss this 
under the next item of the vote, but we 
operate six of the RNA schools directly. 


Mrs. Campbell: Is that under apprentices 
and training in industry? 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: No. 


Mrs. Campbell: 
Right. 


Oh, in the next vote. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We operate them and 
then we bill the hospitals. Or is it the other 
way around? 


Mr. Chairman: Have you got further dis- 
cussions on items 2 and 5, Bernie? 


Mr. B. Newman: Are there any controls 


over other colleges of technology providing 
courses in the Province of Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No. 


Mr. B. Newman: I happen to have an ad 
by the Calgary College of Technology, which 
provides, according to the ad, “Canadian 
degrees and diplomas— BA, MA, PhD —no 
qualifying, no exams—thesis only—inexpensive. 
Graduates in many areas of light technology.” 


Mrs. Campbell: Great. Life technology or 
light technology? 


Mr. B. Newman: No, light technology. I 
should not have said light technology, I 
should have said light knowledge. 


Mr. Morningstar: That’s all right. We know 
what you meant. 


An hon. member: Do they operate in 


Ontario? 


Mr. B. Newman: Do you know anything 
about them, Mr. Minister, because they have 
advertised in Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: If they are a commercial 
operation, they would have to be registered 
with us if they are operating in a trade in the 
province. Now, I don’t know whether light 
knowledge is a trade or not— 


Mr. B. Newman: If your officials can’t 
answer it— 


Mrs. Campbell: It could be. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Perhaps we could solve 
this, Bernie, if you could send me a copy 
of the ad and the reply you got when you 
applied. 


Mr. B. Newman: You wouldn’t really want 
me to do that, would you, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, send it in a plain 
brown envelope. 


Mr. B. Newman: Where do you think the 
parlours on Yonge St. get all of their appren- 
tices? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There are a lot of ads 
in the paper for that, I notice. 


Mr. Chairman: Have you completed then? 


Mr. B. Newman: Is it the intention of 
the ministry to abolish—I’ll ask the question 
under the next vote. 


Mr. Chairman: Are items 2 and 5 carried 
then? Carried. Item 3. 


Mr. Laughren: Mr. Chairman, before you 
go on to item 3, before I forget, I want 
to correct the record. I am not too sure 
it’s possible to correct the record, but at 
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least to put on the record a correction of 
something I said back on May 30. At that 
time I accused the deputy minister, Dr. 
Parr, of going to a bilingual conference in 
Sudbury and talking about open education 
rather than talking about bilingualism in the 
province. I believe that I was incorrect in 
my charge that it was ominous that he 
would do that, when in fact the conference 
was on open education and he was quite 
within his rights, and indeed it was most 
appropriate that he would talk about open 
education at that conference. I hope that 
corrects it, at least in part. 


Mr. Chairman: Thanks, Mr. Laughren. 


Mr. Newman, you wanted to continue on 
item 3. 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, I wanted to con- 
tinue on apprenticeship— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Could I— 
Mr. Chairman: Just a moment. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Dr. Parr wants to make 
some comment. 


Dr. Parr: I simply wish to thank Mr. 
Laughren for putting that on the record, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: And, Floyd, before we go 
on to the next vote, were you teaching in 
liberal artsP I was curious. I was thinking 
that— 


Mr. B. Newman: Have you ideas in mind? 


Mr. Laughren: No, as a matter of fact, I 
was teaching in the business division. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That’s what I thought. 


Mr. Laughren: I don’t have the same 
problem with conflict of interest as members 
of your party, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, perhaps we can 
give you one. 


Mrs. Campbell: You watch yourself, boy. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Newman. 


Mr. B. Newman: In addition to the ap- 
prenticeship problems I mentioned earlier, 
Mr. Minister, there is another problem con- 
nected with apprenticeship. It is where a 
student in high school takes a given course, 
hoping he can get into an apprenticeship; 
then, having spent two or three years, maybe 
even four years in a given programme, he 
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finds there are no doors open for him. What 
does the student do? It’s not that your min- 
istry doesn’t co-operate. As far as my own 
experience with the ministry is concerned, 
there has been complete co-operation. There 
is no problem there. But the student who 
takes electricity in a technical school grad- 
uates; he has a certificate; he has taken four 
years or three years of electricity and there 
is no place for him to go. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I am afraid I don’t have 
the answer to that one either. I would say 
this is something which I assume the guid- 
ance counsellor and the student talk over. 
I suppose in a course of four years’ duration 
you are always taking a certain chance, 
because nobody can effectively predict the 
supply and demand that far in advance to 
my knowledge. 


Mr. B. Newman: It is not that the jobs 
are not available, Mr. Minister. There are 
jobs, but according to certain contracts you 
can only have an apprentice for each five 
journeymen or something like that. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It varies from trade to 
trade. I think there is some reference to 
that, as a matter of fact, in the Dymond 
report too. 


Mr. Morningstar: The union is only 
allowed so many. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The other argument 
which you have to consider, of course, is 
that under the present system apprentices 
are paid a percentage of the journeymen’s 
rate for, say, the first six months and then a 
higher percentage later on. 


Mr. Morningstar: We can’t hear you too 
well here; we’re a little hard of hearing. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You are just lucky. 


Mr. Morningstar: We are very interested 
in Jabour and training programmes and all. 
We come from the highly industrialized rid- 
ing of Welland. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The problem is one of 
an argument on behalf of the journeymen— 
generally members of trade unions—that if 
there is too high a percentage of apprentices 
it is, in effect, cheap labour. There is also 
the question of proper supervision of the 
apprentices by the journeymen, which is 
really part of their training. 

There have been arguments about ratios 
as long as I can remember and there is a 
school of thought which says the ratio should 
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be higher and there should be more appren- 
tices. There is another school of thought 
which says it is right or it is at present too 
high. That is one of the things involved in 
the Dymond study and one of the things we 
are looking at too; but no matter what we 
do I am sure we won't satisfy everybody. I 
feel as you do that it would be a good thing 
to get more apprentices in some of the trades 
even if it is only for a period of time. 


Mr. B. Newman: Even if he just gets his 
journeyman’s papers and does not use them 
at all it is an advantage to him in case he 
wants to have several areas of qualification. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Providing, and this is the 
old problem, you don’t entice people into a 
trade and then produce more journeymen 
than are reasonably expected to be required 
You would have more people spend one, two, 
three or four years of their career with a 
lesser reward and no job at the end of it 
than otherwise would have been the case. 


Mr. B. Newman: Then you have to rethink 
your whole technical education at both the 
secondary level and the community college 
level. Why have the individual got into a 
programme when there is nothing for him 
after he completes the programme? 


I mention the electrical programme because 
this has been brought to my attention by 
students who say: “I have graduated from 
grade 12. I want to apprentice. I can get into 
an apprenticeship programme. The company 
folds up or they lay off because of insufficient 
work. Where do I stand? I have to go into 
Ford, Chrysler or General Motors and work 
on the line.” There has to be a better answer 
to the problem. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As I say, this is one of the 
questions to which the committee addressed 
itself in preparing that report. I can’t tell you 
what will come out of it yet, but I hope we 
can improve the system somewhat. I think, 
as long as you have an apprenticeship pro- 
gramme, there will always be a problem with 
people being unable to complete their ap- 
prenticeship for a whole variety of reasons. 
The firm is badly managed, for instance, and 
goes bankrupt. 


Mr. B. Newman: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Or the firm decides to move 
its operations somewhere and the student 
finds it impossible to move with them. There 
is a whole variety of problems which don’t 
seem to be easily solvable. 
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Mr. B. Newman: Is it your intent or the 
thinking of the ministry to remove a lot of 
these technical programmes from the com- 
munity colleges and put them right on the 
job? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No. 


Mr. B. Newman: Then you have them work- 
ing rather than being in the school. After his 
four years or a given number of years in the 
school he finds he can’t get employment, 
whereas if he is on the job and learning, 
having a certain academic qualification first, 
then maybe his job opportunities will be 
greater. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Virtually all the apprentice- 
ship programmes are a combination of work 
which can be done most easily and most ef- 
fectively in the classroom and— 


Mr. B. Newman: Couldn’t that be done 
in the factory too or on the job, in some 
though not in all instances? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t know. It would be 
very hard to have the equipment, instructional 
materials and visual aids for plumbing in the 
basement of an unfinished building. 


Mr. B. Newman: In certain skills that’s 
true. The Ford Motor Co. ran a good tool 
and die apprenticeship, a machine tool setter’s 
course and a millwright programme. But it 
found, after it had taught all of the students, 
when they reached journeyman level they no 
longer wanted to work for Ford. They found 
that far away fields were greener and they 
went into the smaller plants that generally 
paid more. There has got to be a better 
approach. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It was certainly kind of 
Ford to do that. I couldn’t answer that. 


Mr. B. Newman: Who controls the ratio 
between the journeymen and the appren- 
tices? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think we do, under the 
regulations. 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: That’s part of the 
regulations covering the various stages of 
the apprenticeship. 


Mr. B. Newman: Do you decide on your 
own or is it as a result of consultations with 
those in the trade? 


Mr. L. M. Johnston: We consult with the 
trades, but again we have advisory com- 
mittees. I should also add to my former 
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statement that while that is part of the 
regulations, it is my understanding if the 
contract between the union and the employer 
sets forth a ratio in that contract, then that 
contract overrides our regulation. We don’t 
have complete control. 


Mr. B. Newman: I know there was the 
unfortunate experience at the Ford Motor 
Co. plant that when they were laying off 
last year they laid off a number of machine 
apprentices. I would think that the one thing 
you would want to do is to allow the indi- 
vidual to complete his apprenticeship. Then 
if you wish to lay him off, all well and good. 
But you've allowed him to go to a certain 
level of achievement and then youve cut 
the rope. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That has something to do 
with seniority provisions in the management- 
labour contract. 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, I understand so, 
because I contacted the union on the thing 
and I contacted certain individuals in man- 
agemet. They told me this is the agreement. 
There was nothing in there to protect the 
apprentice. Maybe it’s the ministry's respon- 
sibility to protect the apprentice. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don't know that we can 
override the labour contract of a company. 


Mr. B. Newman: No one suggests that. 
Maybe you could give him a training in one 
of your colleges so that he could at least 
achieve the level of efficiency that he would 
get under the apprenticeship programme. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There is no logistic prob- 
lem in doing that sort of thing. The real 
problem arises when you have a combina- 
tion of on-the-job training and classroom 
training. The college can do the classroom 
training. If the whole programme requires 
a combination of both and there is no on-the- 
job training, say it is a three-year programme 
with one month or two months a year in 
the classroom, then you could do the class- 
room stuff in a big hurry and you would still 
have a couple of years gap. 


Mr. B. Newman: Ive had the case of a 
young lad who was a plumber’s apprentice. 
The company for which he had worked had 
taken him on a what I understand was a 
contract up to the point where he could 
complete his programme. They folded up, 
so naturally the contract disappeared. The 
only place he could get employment was 100 
miles away from town. Mind you, the lad 
did go because he was that concerned about 
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completing his apprenticeship, but is there 
any financial assistance on the part of the 
ministry to enable the individual to move 
out of one locality into another to complete 
his apprenticeship? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There is some financial 
assistance through the federal government for 
living costs. There is some on our behalf. As 
a matter of fact, it’s a relatively small 
amount, $18,000, for those who don’t qualify 
for the federal one—and that’s for about 52 
people. You'll notice that they've gotten into 
this in a much bigger way—and we've with- 
drawn. 


Mr. B. Newman: That’s sufficient, is it? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There is also payment by 
the ministry for Workmen’s Compensation 
Board coverage for the time they are in 
school, not on the job. The employer pays the 
workmen’s compensation rates when they are 
on the job. 


Mr. B. Newman: Will the $18,000 that you 
have budgeted for the course this year be 
sufficient? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think we estimated that 
on the basis of 50 students, or something. 
There are very few who aren't covered 
under the federal programme—but there are 
a few. 


Mr. B. Newman: Is there any thinking on 
the part of the ministry to take more and 
more of the apprenticeship into the industry 
itself, rather than a combination of com- 
munity colleges and industry? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I would say that at the 
moment there isn’t any plan change, but 
perhaps Mr. Kerridge could answer that. 


Mr. Kerridge: Mr. Chairman, maybe I 
could try it this way. With the aid of the 
advisory committees for a particular skill] 
area, they decide on the objectives of a 
programme. Let’s say a person needed to 
do a 100 different things—they then decide 
that an institution is the best place to do 20 
of these, and industry is the best place to do 
the other 80. And that’s how the work is 
divided up. So, it’s rather difficult to know 
how to interchange those pieces, because 
each have their own special services or 
special facilities. 


Mr. B. Newman: Has the ministry ever 
thought of bringing the classroom education 
right into the factory? 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: We do that in the training 
in business and industry programme, which I 
mentioned a while ago. It has been very 
successful, and not terribly expensive. 


Mr. B. Newman: I hate to say this, but in 
what way? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The instructor goes to the 
plant and the plant supplies the people. 


Mr. B. Newman: Right. On the job. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: The classroom— 


Mr. B. Newman: And the classroom is 
right in the factory. Where is that in op- 
eration? 


Mr. Kerridge: That is in operation in vir- 
tually every community in the province. 


Mr. B. Newman: Do you have any going 
on in Windsor? 


Mr. Kerridge: Oh, yes. 


Mr. B. Newman: Could you name one so I 
could drop in on them? 


Mr. Kerridge: A company? I'll get you a 
list of them. 


Mr. B. Newman: All right. 


Mr. Kerridge: This is a co-op programme 
we are talking about, where the company, 
the individual and the province share the 
costing. 


Mr. B. Newman: I see. 


Mr. Kerridge: And it’s normally operated 
right in the building and that, of course, 
gives you a lot of advantages. 


Mr. B. Newman: Now, are you talking 
about sales jobs, and things of that sort? 


Mr. Kerridge: No. I’m talking about in- 
plant. I’m not talking about apprentice train- 
ing. If you are signed up as an apprentice, 
it’s a different operation. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We will try and find the 
member a couple that operate on Saturday 
and Sunday. 


Mr. B. Newman: Saturday, not Sunday. 
Sunday is a day for meditation. 


Mrs. Campbell: And thinking of creation. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: And thinking up questions. 


Mr. B. Newman: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mrs. Campbell: A quick question on this 
training matter. I think I expressed it last 
year, but I haven’t had any indication that 
anything has been done about it. I wonder if 
you are looking at the matter of those young 
people who are in receipt of benefits from 
the municipality—I presume they would be 
mostly from the municipality. This concerns. 
business firms—and the unions are not in- 
terested; or at least they are not yet in- 
volved—where they need apprentices; and’ 
they aren’t able to get them. 


I spoke last year, I believe, of the orna- 
mental ironwork industry. People from that 
industry were rehabilitating the fence around 
Osgoode Hall, for instance. This is a highly 
specialized field. They are in need of ap- 
prentices. They haven’t been able to get them, 
and it will become a dying art. 


I wonder if there is any kind of initiative 
between your two ministries to look at this 
sort of thing, because it does seem to me 
there are great opportunities for young people 
in an area such as that, which is not a big 
shop but where they need to have continuing 
training so that they can continue the 
business. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, Ill ask Lawrie about 
that, but I first of all would say that I know 
something about that because I was in Pub- 
lic Works at the time. 


Mr. J. F. Foulds (Port Arthur): You have 
been around a bit, haven’t you? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Oh, on various floors. 


Mrs. Campbell: I thought it might be 
Industry and Tourism. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, we never got into 
steel fences. Stockades, yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: Iron fences, not steel. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: The problem there is— 
Interjection by an hon. member. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: —that there is no con- 
tinuity of work. We had the same problem 
finding the fellows who were redoing the 
carving on the building. It is hard to find 
people because they don’t keep working 
steadily. I think the problem in the iron- 
working end of it in that particular field is 
that it is quite different from making andirons 
and inside ironwork. The manufacturing of 
most iron fences is just that; it’s a manufac- 
turing process rather than—or a machine pro- 
cess rather than a hand process. 
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I don’t know if you know, Lawrie, but I 
would think that this is a problem that in- 
dustry itself has and I don’t know that we 
would be being fair to people if we tried to 
attract a number of people into it and they 
found they were only working three or four 
months a year or were having to go all over 
the country to keep busy. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, I certainly wouldn’t 
want to see it either, but from my discus- 
sions with these people they seem to have 
ongoing work. It didn’t seem to be that prob- 
lem, but there was the problem that they 
couldn’t get people to train in the field, 
according to what they told me. For one 
reason or another they may not have told me 
about that side of their business. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It may have had some- 
thing to do with pay and working conditions, 
and that sort of thing, too. 


Mr. Kerridge: Mr. Chairman, the only 
thing I can add at this point, is that that 
need has not filtered through the network. 
What we can do is back around through our 
lead and find out why we aren’t being asked. 
We can do that fairly quickly. 


But it appears that there is a need for 
ornamental iron workers, from the employer's 
standpoint anyhow. He is not able to get 
people, and he is notifying the normal peo- 
ple, I presume, such as the federal Manpower 
offices, and nothing is happening. We'll check 
it further. 


Mrs. Campbell: This was the situation and 
I am sure that’s not isolated. But what I am 
really getting at is, what types of initiatives 
are used between this ministry in its pro- 
grammes and Community and Social Services 
to assist these young people to get into a field 
where there is a future and which could be 
attractive to them? I must confess that I 
have great difficulty with the young people 
who are receiving funding through that par- 
ticular ministry. I think it is a sad com- 
mentary on our society. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: If you want to have some 
fun, try to find somebody who can fix 
leaded windows. 


Mrs. Campbell: I am aware of that one 
too. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I found one; there is a 
guy on Parliament St. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, I know that one. 
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Mr. Foulds: Was that for your government 
automobile? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think, but I’m not sure, 
that I had my wife’s car at the time. 


Mrs. Campbell: I have nothing further, Mr. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 3 carried? Carried. 
Item 4. 


Mrs. Campbell: Item 4, Mr. Chairman. 


On this particular one, I think the minister 
is aware of the problems which the member 
for Oxford (Mr. Parrott) has been working so 
earmestly to resolve, with reference to the 
trained practical nurses who have been going 
through one of these government-licensed 
schools and who have now been virtually 
placed in the position that they ought to 
be engaged in this school. The member for 
Oxford was doing a specific job on it and 
he was as concemed as I was, on the Health 
Disciplines Act, about this group and this 
particular school. 


I assumed this was the vote under which 
I would discuss it because the thrust is to 
try to get these nurses to enrol in this school 
for registered nursing assistants. Is there any 
further information now about this group 
and what the requirements are? Have you 
resolved the problem or are these people 
still in a kind of never-never land? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Perhaps, Sybil, you could— 


Mrs. S. Pulsford (Officer-in-Charge, Regis- 
tered Nursing Assistant Schools): We had a 
meeting with Mrs. McLaren and the member 
for Oxford yesterday and kind of finalized 
arrangements for helping the girls. Mrs. 
McLaren is going to be circulating a letter 
to her group and we are hoping that people 
—well, everybody is going to respond to me 
so that I can help people liaise with the 
various community colleges and we will be 
ensured there will be no hitches. We have 
asked people to return their notice of intent 
if they want to lock in to the registered 
nursing assistant course so that we can have 
assessments made and get some idea of what 
the situation is by Oct. 1. Mrs. McLaren was 
worried that her group might not get to 
know about this and might be a bit late 
in responding. 


Mrs. Campbell: Could I ask, in this case 
is there financial assistance offered to these 
women most of whom, I think, are mature? 
They have been working as trained practical 
nurses. I gather most of them are mature 
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although some are going through that school 
now. What financial assistance will there be? 
What incentives are there available and how 
many can you handle in this programme? 


Mrs. Pulsford: We have explained to Mrs. 
McLaren that we can’t hope to put everybody 
into a programme straight away, should a 
large number want to take advantage of the 
programme, because we are kind of confined 
to clinical facilities ourselves and we have 
our own ongoing classes. We are not expect- 
ing that everybody will have to take it. We 
will be giving credit to people so we will be 
able to run them through fairly quickly and 
there may be some, because of their ex- 
perience, who may not have to take very 
much at all in terms of any further prepara- 
tion. 


Until we get an idea of the numbers, I 
think it’s very difficult really to commit our- 
selves. 


In terms of the financial assistance, the 
girls who want to enrol in the community 
colleges will have OSAP available to them 
and the ones who want to avail themselves 
of the programme through our own six schools 
will have the usual stipend of $70 a month. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, it’s of con- 
cern to me—and I know to the member for 
Oxford—that these people, mature people with 
family obligations, who have paid for a 
course licensed by this government, now find 
themselves in outer space as a result of the 
discussions on the Health Disciplines Act. 


I would like, Mr. Chairman, to go on 
record as congratulating the member for Ox- 
ford for picking this up. I know he has 
worked hard on it but I am still concerned as 
to this. It seems to me there should be a 
great responsibility on this ministry to try to 
resolve it, financially and otherwise, because 
in a sense there was a holding up because of 
the licensing of that school which, I think, 
really puts an onus on us to try to find ways 
to resolve their problems. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I wouldn’t disagree with 
you. One of the problems in licensing pri- 
vately operated schools is to see that it is 
responsible, and that it’s not a fly-by-night 
operation. We don't attempt to say that the 
training that they are giving is going to 
guarantee the person a job in a specific field. 


Mrs. Campbell: No, I’m aware of that. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think we will be able to 
resolve the problem of a great number of the 
graduates, but I would have to say there’s a 
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limit to how far we can go in doing this. 
There are still job opportunities for those 
graduates without further training, but those 
opportunities are limited. Because of the re- 
quirements of training and upgrading in the 
standards and care of people, this creates 
some problems for them which they couldn't 
have anticipated three or four or five years 
ago. 


Mrs. Campbell: However, I would ask this 
ministry to look very closely at this school 
in the light of the present circumstances and 
the acknowledgement through the health dis- 
ciplines field that there will be considerably 
less opportunity as time goes on. According 
to our information there are students in that 
school now. I would hope that the ministry 
would become rather active in assessing that 
particular school in the light of the policies of 
the Health ministry; otherwise you're going 
to just continue, in effect, almost a holding 
out to them. I know you don’t guarantee jobs 
but, by the same token, when you know that 
there is quite a different philosophy in the 
Health delivery, I would urge you to give 
consideration to this whole matter and try 
to protect the public from getting involved 
in a situation which I believe is going to be 
dead-ended, if it isn’t now. It isn’t going to 
last much longer. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think we are doing a 
good deal to assist the past and current crop 
of students. I just can’t say how far the min- 
istry should go in saying to somebody who 
wants to operate a private trade operation 
that he can only operate if he meets certain 
curriculum standards and so on. You would 
virtually put them out of business if you said 
they had to have clinical training, because 
there’s no way they can get it. Virtually the 
only place you can get clinical training is 
in public institutions and they presently have 
programmes that fit their institutions. 


It really becomes a question of saying there 
are certain things that private trade schools 
can’t do because they can’t give the kind of 
training that’s required for provincial recog- 
nition of the graduates. In effect, this says 
that the government knows all. I don’t think 
that’s necessarily true. Or you say if people 
want to take certain training, because they 
believe that it will help them get a job, and 
if that training isn’t available for one reason 
or another elsewhere, let them go right ahead 
but we won't recognize their operation, other 
than as a business that’s carried on with 
proper business practices. 
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Mrs. Campbell: Except, Mr. Chairman, I 
have to say this, these people are now in a 
dilemma, and though you say you know that 
the government doesn’t know all, the Health 
ministry is not taking that stand. 


Hon. Mr, Auld: I am not talking about— 


Mrs. Campbell: Rightly or wrongly, they 
feel that something should be done for these 
people. If this is the case, aren’t you still 
continuing a problem for yourself if you per- 
mit this to go on and keep on having to take 
the results of this school through the regis- 
tered nursing assistants’ programme? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That was the point that I 
was trying to make. We are going to assist 
the people who have graduated andi who will 
graduate this year, but the question of what 
we do with this kind of a school in the future 
is one that we are presently looking at very 
carefully. 


Mrs, Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I am not 
suggesting I have the answers. I am just 
pointing out, however, that if you are now 
feeling that this is the proper course then I 
commend you for it. I think it is the only 
thing that this ministry can do in the light of 
the health situation. 

I would only point out, it seems logical to 
me that there must then be another step. 
Otherwise, I can see you continuing to absorb 
the graduates of this school into colleges ad 
infinitum. If that’s what you want to do then, 
of course, that is different, but I would think 
that you wouldn’t want to continue that kind 
of agony. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t think we could. I 
mean if somebody wants to take that course 
then they should start off by enrolling in the 
registered nursing thing, The real question is, 
though, what sort of a demand will there be 
for people with the kind of training that that 
school produces, as home companions or that 
sort of thing? 


Mr, B. Newman: How about the new pro- 
gramme the Ministry of Community and 
Social Services is having with the mentally 
retarded? They have developmental centres. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, we are right back to 
where we started, you see. 


Mrs. Campbell: I am glad it is under active 
consideration. I have really been deeply con- 
cerned myself. I am glad to note that the 
ministry is too. May I know when a decision 
is reached as to this, because it does deeply 
concern me? 
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Hon. Mr, Auld: We will keep you posted. 
Mrs. Campbell: Thank you. 

Item 4 agreed to. 

‘Vote 2503 agreed to. 

(On vote 2504: 

Mr. Chairman: Item 1. 


Mr, B. Newman: Would the minister care 
to outline what the student affairs pro- 
gramme entails? 


Hon, Mr. Auld: Wait until we get our ex- 
pert, Bernie. It is basically in two parts, as 
you know. The student loan thing, which is 
primarily— 


Mr. B. 
OSAP? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, the student assistance 
programme consists of two things—the federal 
loam part and the provincial bursary part. The 
federal loan part normally is the first $800 
and the provincial award part is everything 
in excess of that, although in certain pro- 
grammes for part-time students we also do 
the loan programme as well, because the fed- 
eral government presently doesn’t include it. 

‘Then there are all those fellowships and 
scholarships and so on, which are separate 
entities, and I can give you the details on 
any one of them if you would like me to. 


Newman: Well, it is more than 


Mr. B. Newman: No, that’s essentially a 
carryover from what you had last year under 
the— 


Mr. Chairman: Are you dealing with item 
2, Bernie? 


Mr. B. Newman: No. Okay. I am well 
enough informed on that. 


Mr, Chairman: Is item 1 carried? 


Mr. Foulds: Mr. Chairman, before item 1 
carries, I do have a couple of very brief com- 
ments to make about the programme adminis- 
tration, Why is it that we always have to 
construct the bureaucratic structure that we 
do, and have the incredible convolutions that 
students need to go through to get student 
aid? 


Dr. Parr: It is much improved this year. 


Mr. Foulds: Is there any way of simplify- 
ing that in administrative terms, because I 
think a lot of the problems that we MPPs 
get are simply administrative problems and 
matters of expediting the grant-loan propor- 
tion thing? 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: Actually, I think that it has 
been considerably simplified this year. I do 
not know whether you have seen the new 
application form and the explanatory booklet 
that goes along with it. My information is 
that it is a great improvement, and the only 
thing that is wrong is that the booklets went 
out by mail and got lost for a while. They 
were a little late in getting to some of the 
institutions. 


Dr. Parr: If I may say, Mr. Chairman, if 
the member would like us to send him a 
copy of the explanatory booklet and the new 
form, I am sure he would agree that there is 
a substantial improvement. We hope to go 
further, of course, next year. The application 
by the student is made much simpler for 
him. He is able to compute what he ought 
to get and the instructions are, I think, much 
simpler for him to follow. 


Mr. Apps: Mr. Chairman, if I might make 
a suggestion, I would like to get a copy of 
that too. You might send one to each mem- 
ber of the committee. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I thought we sent one to 
all the members. 


Dr. Parr: I think that was our intention. 


Mr. Foulds: Maybe it got lost in the mail 
too. I know that a lot of the stuff we do 
get we throw away. Let’s not kid ourselves 
about that. But usually that kind of thing 
is the kind of thing that I like to keep 
around, simply because we do get a number 
of contacts— 


Mr. B. Newman: Very easy to follow. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: If somebody would get the 
names of everybody here, we will send you 
a second mailing. 


Mr. Foulds: You do not need to, now that 
I have one, but Mr. Apps would certainly 
like to have one. Dr. Parr mentioned that 
they did hope to streamline the procedure 
even more. Would you outline some of the 
thought that was given to that, or is that just 
a hope that springs eternal? 


Dr. Parr: I am personally not able to. I 
don’t know if anyone else is able to. 


Miss C. Barrett (Special Projects and Liai- 
son Officer, Student Awards Branch): Stream- 
lining the procedure for what? 


Mr. Foulds: For applications and confir- 
mation or denial of applications. 


Miss Barrett: I was not aware that there 
was any great problem that way. I think— 


Mr. Foulds: What? 


Mr. B. Newman: Really not, not com- 
pared to what there was. 


Miss Barrett: No, I think the procedure 
now is fairly streamlined. The applications 
are handled quickly in the awards offices, 
and once they get into our own office at the 
ministry the turnaround at the moment is 
running about two weeks for the document to 
be back in the office of the student awards 
officers. 


Mr. Foulds: That is a great speedup in- 
deed. 


Miss Barrett: This is a slack time. It may 
increase up to four weeks, but even at our 
peak time last year it was very rarely above 
four weeks. 


Mr. Foulds: What is your peak time? 


Miss Barrett: July and August is the heavy 
time, up until September. 


Mr. Foulds: Could you give me a break- 
down—or maybe this gets into the student 
support item, and the chairman can rule on 
this. But what is the breakdown in terms of 
applications from university students as op- 
posed to college students? I am quite willing 
to defer that to the second item, but it does 
seem to me to be an administrative matter. 


Mr. Chairman: Have you any further ques- 
tions on item 1? 


Mr. O. F. Villeneuve (Glengarry): Shall 
item 1 carry? 


Mr. Foulds: Just hold on, as long as I can 
get an answer to the question. 


Mr. Laughren: Is Osie talking in his sleep 
again? 


Mr. Foulds: I am talking about the admini- 
stration breakdown. Now that might come 
under the second item. I would be happy to 
deal with it there. It doesn’t matter. 


Mr. Chairman: It is suggested that we deal 
with it here. 


Mr. Foulds: Here? That’s fine. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I suppose technically it 
would be in the second item because we are 
then talking about the money. 
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Mr. Laughren: I know you have to save 
face for Osie, but let us get on with it. 


Mr. Villeneuve: No, he admitted himself 
that he wanted to talk on student— 


Mr. Laughren: Oh cut it out, Osie. 


Mr. Foulds: It is always difficult, if I may 
say, Mr. Chairman, to distinguish— 


Mr. Chairman: We will give Mr. Foulds 
the answer on it now. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We will do it, Jim, as a 
transition from 1 to 2. 


Mr. F. J. Kidd (Executive Director, Com- 
mon Services Division): The total applications 
from universities, 60,289; from the Ontario 
College of Art, 451; from community col- 
leges, including agricultural schools, nursing 
and other schools, 20,559, to give a total 
application of 81,299. That is for 1973-1974. 


Mr. B. 


Mr. Foulds: Does that reflect the relative 
student populations? _ 


Newman: Three to one then. 


Mr. Kidd: The percentage of applications 
to total enrolment in universities is 43; the 
College of Art about 55, and) colleges 39. 


Mr. Foulds: What does that mean? 


Mr. Kidd: That’s the percentage of all stu- 
dents enrolled who applied. Roughly the same 
proportion applied from the colleges as from 
the universities—just slightly less. 


Mr. Laughren: It is 55 versus 43? 
Mr. Kidd: No, 39 versus 43. 


Mr. Foulds: Is there any ball-park figure on 
the amounts? 


Dr. Parr: Do you mean the values? 
Mr. Foulds: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: We’re now on item 2. 


Mr. Laughren: Since you’ve opened up the 
question of numbers, do you have the data 
on which university and which college had 
the highest proportion of its students who 
applied for student aid in the province? 


Mr. Foulds: While the officials are seeking 
that information, Mr. Chairman, I think it 
would be acceptable to the committee to carry 
item 1, provided we can pursue this topic, 
because I think we are firmly into item 2 
right now. 


Mr. Chairman: Does item 1 carry? 
Item 1 agreed to. 


Mr. Villeneuve: Did you get permission? 
Mr. Foulds: Yes, I checked it out. 


Dr. Parr: It is available, Mr. Chairman, but 
we don’t have it with us by institution. 


Mr. Laughren. That's strange. 


Hon. Mr, Auld: I wonder if one of my staff 
could answer this: Is there any significant dif- 
ference? Obviously one is going to have the 
highest number and one is going to have the 
lowest. What would the range be? 


Miss Barrett: I kind of make out that— 


Mr. Foulds: Can you speak a little louder, 
please? 


Miss Barrett: There is some variation cer- 
tainly, but the figures range between 30 per 
cent and 60 per cent, That’s very much a 
ball park figure. We don’t have the individual 
figures available for each institution as well 
as figures on the average award, 


Mr. Laughren: When can we have those? 


Miss Barrett: We could get them right now, 
if you like us to. 


Mr. Laughren: Is there someone else on the 
list or could I proceed with that? I don’t want 
to intrude on somebody else. 


Mr. B. Newman: I wanted to ask the young 
lady if she would explain to us the procedure 
followed in applying for a student loan and 
award and the timetabling before the student 
knows and, likewise, if he is dissatisfied and 
appeals. 


Mr. Laughren: Don’t repeat yourself. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: I'll obey it, if that’s a rule. 


Mr. Laughren: I am willing to abide by 
that rule, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It’s not one rule for you 
and one rule for everybody else. 


Mr. Laughren: I haven't repeated myself, 
maybe from a month ago. 


Miss Barrett: Applications for the new pro- 
gramme, which is really effective in Septem- 
ber, were available by the end’ of April. A 
reprinted application was sent to every stu- 
dent who had applied last year and who 
wasn't in his graduating year. They received 
a preprinted application by mail. Incoming 
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students could pick up new applications at 
that time as well, either in our office or in 
the student awards’ office at the institution 
that they were attending. 

Those applications could be filled in imme- 
diately and submitted to the student awards’ 
office, We didn’t actually start processing ap- 
plications in the ministry until June 1, but 
there is always a time element involved in 
the institutions as far as editing the applica- 
tions and preparing them for computer pro- 
cessing in the ministry. 

‘As of June 1, we've been assessing any 
applications that have come into the office. As 
I’ve indicated, it’s still a fairly slow time. We 
haven't been swamped with applications yet. 
But any applications that have come in are 
assessed and documents are sent out to the 
institution within about two weeks at this 
time of year. The institution, on receipt of 
the award statement from us, will mail out 
immediately the statement to the student. So 
certainly at the moment it is running less than 
a month—and that would depend on the back- 
log in the awards office—but less than a month 
from the time they submit the application to 
the awards office to the time they have a 
statement in their hands. 


Mr. B. Newman: If a student is dissatis- 
fied with the award or wishes to appeal, then 
how long does that take, if he goes back to 
the university? 


Miss Barrett: He would have to make an 
appointment with the awards officer at the 
institution, and if the awards officer put a 
review in immediately, presuming there were 
grounds for an appeal, the turnaround on 
reviews in the ministry would run about two 
or three weeks as well, depending on whether 
it was a review board case. So that the turn- 
around would be, again, a month or so from 
the time the student sees the awards officer 
until the time that he knows the results of 
his appeal. 


Mr. B. Newman: Thank you. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Laughren. 


Mr. Laughren: Before we get into the 
student aid—I don’t see any conspiracy; I 
don’t have a conspiratorial mind—but where 
is Mr. Bethune? 


Mr. Kidd: Mr. Bethune had to attend to 
other duties this afternoon. Miss Barrett is 
acting for him. 


Mr. Laughren: Oh I don’t mean to imply 
that—Miss Barrett, is itP—doesn’t have the 
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capacity to give us the proper answers, but I 
must say Ill miss Mr. Bethune and his con- 
tribution, and particularly his judgements on 
the moral values in society today. I will great- 
ly miss those during the debate, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Dr. Parr: Mr. Chairman, I am sure the feel- 
ings are mutual. Mr. Bethune was here until 
lunch time in the event that he would be 
called. 


Mr. Laughren: It’s tempting to delay the 
debate until Mr. Bethune could come back 
and give us the benefit of his moral values. 


Mrs. Campbell: Come on! 
Mr. Laughren: Pardon? 


Mrs. Campbell: You were blaming me. 
You said it was up to me when we'd finish 
with these estimates. Take that back. 


Mr. Laughren: By and large it is true. 
Mr. B. Newman: He doesn’t know Elie. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Ill take you both out for 


dinner. 


Mr. Laughren: I am very much aware of 
all the dangers of the aristocratic embrace, 
Mr. Chairman, and when I came down here— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That wasn’t what I wa 
thinking of, though. ; 


Mr. Laughren: —I was instructed by my 
constituents that I was not to allow myself to 
be seduced by that aristocratic embrace. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: But you didn’t know what 
you were going to get for dinner. 


Mr. Laughren: When we talk about tuition 
fees it seems that the ongoing debate, whe- 
ther by students or faculty or by the COU, 
seems to be whether or not tuition fees are 
a deterrent to accessibility in the post-second- 
ary field. In the past the ministry has played 
a bit of a game in the sense that on one hand 
it pretends that tuition fees are not a deter- 
rent, and on the other hand it institutes a 
programme of student loans and grants and 
pretends that will overcome any deterrent 
that might be there by the presence of tuition 
fees. 


I know that I view society very differently 
from the way the minister views it and cer- 
tainly from the way Mr. Bethune views it. 
I think that I see tuition fees as being part 
of an overall kind of deterrent that’s present 
in society. Certainly I don’t pretend that the 
absence of tuition fees would rectify the 
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social ills, but as I’ve said before, I believe 
we do have a society that really is separated 
into classes in Ontario—and not just in On- 
tario, of course, it’s part of our economic sys- 
tem. 


There is all sorts of data to support that. 
For example, you may be familiar with the 
report that Harvey and Lennard from OISE 
did on the key issues in higher education in 
1973, in that they took a look at the expecta- 
tions of high school students according to 
their socio-economic status. Just to give you 
a couple of the high points in Ontario, using 
Ontario only: 


If they came from a high socio-economic 
status and were male, they had a 75.1 per 
cent expectation to attend post-secondary 
institutions; if they were from a low socio- 
economic status they had a 54.2 per cent 
expectation. So the expectation went from 
75.1 to 54.2, according to their socio-eco- 
nomic status. 


If they were female, in Ontario, and they 
came from a high socio-economic status, 
they had a 69.1 per cent expectation, and if 
they were from a low socio-economic status 
and they were female they had a 50.9 per 
cent expectation. 


I have given you only four figures, but 
they are very meaningful figures I think, 
because they indicate the class structure and 
the expectations of young people according to 
the class in which they belong. Secondly, they 
indicate the difference between male and 
female expectations regarding post-second- 
ary education. I think that is very meaning- 
ful. 


A lot of that, of course, is because of what 
has gone on before, the kind of conditioning 
that has occurred in their lives before they 
reach grades 9, 10, 11 and 12, which is 
where that survey was conducted. So I have 
no illusions that removing tuition fees will 
entirely remove those kinds of statistics or 
turn the situation around completely. But I 
would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that it in- 
dicates the kind of system in which we 
operate. 


Any deterrent that we can remove is a 
step in the right direction, and surely tuition 
fees are one of the deterrents—only one of 
them, I appreciate that. One of the major 
deterrents is what happens at the pre-school 
age and that is why we, in the New Demo- 
cratic Party, have expressed such real concern 
about the whole question of child care. We 
know that it has socio-economic ramifications 
as well as the babysitting or custodial aspect, 
in order to free up the working mother or 


the mother who just needs a break from the 
family. 


Mrs. Campbell: You are not alone there. 


Mr. Laughren: I won’t get into that whole 
debate. But I would say that these kinds of 
expectations are an indication that tuition 
fees are at least partially the reason why 
we don’t have a very significant change in 
the socio-economic aspect of our society, 
in that the sons and daughters of working 
people tend not to go to a post-secondary 
institution or to a college, rather than the 
sons and daughters of professional people, 
who go to university. I don’t know what the 
statistics are on the how-many-doctors-are- 
the-sons-of doctors sort of argument, but I 
suspect that it is very significant. 

When we hear the debates put forth by the 
COPSE report, in terms of the student being 
a consumer, and how students as consumers 
should pay a larger share of their post- 
secondary tuition fees and then have a 
better system of grants and loans—some of 
which perhaps could be paid back after 
they graduate in the form of a contingency 
repayment scheme—I despair that we are 
ever going to do anything meaningful in 
Ontario about removing barriers for those 
people who are socio-economically deprived. 


I find the whole idea of a contingency re- 
payment scheme most repugnant. If you are 
going to finance young people at the post- 
secondary level then you should do it from 
the revenues of those people who are reap- 
ing the rewards of the society today, not 
those same people from the lower socio- 
economic strata who, as a result of obtain- 
ing a post-secondary education, may at some 
day in the future reap some of the rewards 
of our society. 


I think it is a reprehensible scheme. It is 
a thinly disguised scheme to continue to 
have the people who are from the low and 
middle income groups pay for post-secondary 
education. If you compound that with the 
problem of part-time students and the prob- 
lems they are having with obtaining financ- 
ing for their education, you really do get a 
financing of post-secondary education in 
Ontario which is doing nothing to alleviate 
the problem of those people who are in low 
and middle income groups. 


When you announced the grandiose scheme 
to provide funding for part-time students 
with 10 per cent loans which they would 
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have to repay, you weren't doing a service 
to part-time students in the province. I would 
ask you to reconsider the kind of funding 
that you have made available to part-time 
students and, secondly, to reconsider the 
whole question of tuition fees. 


I think that what should be done is there 
should be no tuition fees and the students 
should apply—I forget what the term is—for 
funds to help them maintain themselves while 
they are attending a post-secondary institu- 
tion. I'd be very interested in hearing the 
comments of the minister on this. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, my only 
comment is that the policy of student assist- 
ance is not daily under review but is being 
looked at. We are looking at the COPSE 
report recommendations, I think it’s sig- 
nificant that there has been a continuous re- 
duction in the proportion of the post-second- 
ary costs that students pay in terms of fees in 
the gross, and a further reduction as far as 
it concerns students who, with their parents, 
are less able to pay that fee which is now 
18 per cent of the total cost, through the 
loan programme and the bursary program- 
me, plus the other fellowships, scholarships 
and what not which are worked on basically 
academic performance. 


Mr. Laughren: Are you seriously consider- 
ing at this point the recommendation of the 
COPSE report that students pay a larger 
portion of the cost of education? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As I recall, the recom- 
mendation in essence said that more of the 
dollars of the cost of post-secondary educa- 
tion should travel with the students rather 
than to the institution. That’s one of the 
things we are looking at. 


Mr. Laughren: You are not prepared to 
make a comment on it? 


Hon, Mr. Auld: Not at this point in time 
because we haven’t decided what our com- 
ment would be yet. 


Mr, Laughren: How much money has the 
ministry made available out of public funds 
for part-time student grants? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You are speaking of part- 
time in the sense of the mature students, the 
pilot programme we have going at the four 
colleges and five universities? On are you 
speaking of part-time, say, evening students? 
What is your definition of part-time? 


Mr, Laughren: I'll certainly use your defi- 
nition for the moment. I’m talking about stu- 
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dents who do not attend full-time and are not 
eligible for the regular OSAP programme. 


Dr. Parr: One thing I think we have to be- 
ware of, Mr. Chairman, is that I believe—and 
my colleagues will correct me on this—the 
number of courses a student now has to take 
to qualify as a full-time student might indeed 
make him look like a part-time one. If he 
takes but three courses—am I correct?—he can 
qualify for OSAP, whereas that has not been 
so in the past. Many students would classify 
themselves as part-time if they took but three 
courses, That's one component. The other 
component arises through the bursury pro- 
gramme for which-how much was allowed 
this year? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Part-time is $500,000 and 
the loan part is $25,000. 


Mr. Laughren: This is the traditional kind 
of part-time student who applies for assist- 
ance, is that right? 


Dr. Parr: Yes. 
Mr. Laughren: That’s a grant? 


Dr. Parr: Yes, this is an experimental and 
pilot project which was introduced last year; 
this is the second year. 


Mr. Laughren: How many students are in- 
volved? 


Dr. Parr: I think we can give you the 
figures for last year. We can’t give you next 
years, of course, because they haven't yet 


applied. 


Mr. Laughren: I keep getting bad vibra- 
tions on your part-time student programme 
and I don’t know how to get at you on it. 
What I’m saying is, what are you doing for 
the part-time student who wants to take one 
course in the winter and one in the summer; 
he or she may or may not be receiving social 
assistance; who knows? The point is they don t 
have the funding to pay their costs of tuition 
and books and babysitting. ['m wondering 
what you are doing for those people and how 
many of them you are helping? 


Dr. Parr: We can give you the details of 
both of those part-time programmes, if you 
like. This is Mr. Bonner. 


Mr. J. Bonner (Student Assistance Plan- 
ning): We are trying to do four things for 
part-time students. We are attacking two par- 
ticular groups only because, despite Stager’s 
report, not too much really is known about 
the part-time student. 
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If it is a problem of meeting tuition and 
related costs, the student is allowed to pay 
tuition in two instalments. The part-time loan 
plan was designed to meet tuition costs or 
cash flow problems of students who could 
carry small loans. 

(The OSAP programme has been modified 
so that students taking three courses can get 
full assistance. 

'Then there is a special group of students, 
most of whom are referred to us through the 
Community and Social Services people These 
are students who just don’t have money, who 
cant afford loans, They are given outright 
grants to cover tuition, books and related 
costs. In addition, the student awards officer 
can, at his own discretion, recommend an 
additional amount to cover unusual costs, such 


as babysitting. 


Mr. Laughren: Well, there’s a woman in 
this building who is the sole support of her 
family and who earns a minimum salary— 
she works for the Ministry of Govemment 
Services, I might add— 


Mrs. Campbell: It would be minimum. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes. She would like very 
much to go to university and take some pro- 
grammes. Now, if there are funds available 
in terms of maintenance costs, then I would 
suggest to you that not very many people 
know about them. 


Mr. Bonner: Yes, the numbers of agencies 
that are aware of this programme have been 
growing. Originally we went through the 
Ministry of Community and Social Services 
and through student awards officers. Now the 
Community and Social Services people have 
been passing the information on to agencies 
over whom they themselves don’t have 
control. 


Mr. Laughren: Okay. 


Mr. Bonner: Part-time student associations 
have been quite active in disseminating the 
information as well. 


Mr. Laughren: Okay. What if this woman 
wants to return full-time? How can you help 
her? 


Mr. Bonner: She can come in through 
OSAP. 


Mr. Laughren: As a full-time student? 
Mr. Bonner: As a full-time student, yes. 


Mr. Laughren: And she will receive assis- 
tance? 
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Mr. Bonner: She would receive assistance 
up to her level of need. In other words, we 
would assess her for whatever need she has; 
if it is $1,000, then she would get $1,000 
assistance; if it’s $3,000, she would get 
$3,000. 


Mr. Laughren: To whom shall I send her? 
Mr. Campbell: Bring her in. By the hand. 


Mr. Bonner: I would recommend that she 
go to the institution that she wants to attend. 


Mr. Laughren: To the student awards 


officer? 
Mr. Bonner: Yes. 


Mr. Foulds: Could I just interject here? 
I just want to ask a quick question. You 
mentioned that if she needs $1,000, she can 
get $1,000 and if she need $3,000, she can 
get $3,000. Is there a maximum limit? 


Mr. Bonner: No. There is no maximum. As 
you know, the only qualifications on amounts 
given are that the first $800 usually is Can- 
ada student loans; the rest is non-repayable 
grants. 


Mr. Foulds: Do I understand you cor- 
rectly, that if you assess the need of that 
person and her family to be around the 
poverty line—say $5,600 to support a family 
like that for a year—you would be willing to 
make an award of that level? 


Mr. Bonner: Well, we are giving allow- 
ances. We are not giving guaranteed income 
level subsistence. Our allowances meet tui- 
tion, books, board and lodging, transportation 
costs when they are applicable— 


Mr. Laughren: Wait a minute. This wo- 
man rents an apartment and raises her chil- 


dren by herself. 
Mr. Bonner: Right. 


Mr. Laughren: So that’s the equivalent to 
board and lodging? 


Mr. Bonner: Yes. 


Mr. Laughren: You take that into con- 
sideration? I mean, she has no other income— 


Mr. Bonner: Yes. Well, at this point in 
time we have maximums on some of these 
items— 


Mr. Foulds: That’s what I was getting at. 
What are those maximums? 


Mr. Bonner: Board and lodging costs, for 
example. 
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Mr. Foulds: And what do you assess those 
board and lodging costs at? 


Mr. Bonner: At present we are assessing 
board and lodging at $32 per week. 


Mr. Foulds: What you are saying is that 
this woman is not eligible for assistance in 
any practical way. 


Mr. Bonner: We are giving her an allow- 
ance in addition to resources that she may 
have. 


Mr. Laughren: She has no resources. What 
are you talking about? 


Mr. Bonner: Well, we are not trying to 
meet full costs with this programme. 


Mr. Laughren: You tell me then, Mr. 
Chairman, what is the sense of pretending 
you have a programme for part-time students, 
for example, for the heads of single-parent 
families, male or female, to go back and 
improve their training and their education if 
you don’t allow them to live? Are you saying 
that it is not possible? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You are now talking about 
policy and I can tell you I’ve met three 
people who are in that category who are in 
the programme at the moment. They are 
over at the U of T. 


We are not pretending that this is an all- 
inclusive programme. It’s the second year of 
a pilot project and we are working with 
Community and Social Services on it. There 
is still a fair number of people who probably 
would like to continue their education who 
are scholastically able to do this and who 
are not going to be wasting their time— 


Mr. Laughren: That’s right. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: —who are not covered. 
Mr. Laughren: Why not? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We haven’t got around to 
working out all the details nor do we have 
the finances to do it yet. We are working it 
out, but it’s quite a new thing and there are 
lots of difficulties in dealing with it. 


Mr. Foulds: What are those difficulties? 
Mr. Laughren: Well, that’s nonsense. 


Dr. Parr: One, Mr. Chairman, which I 
think is pertinent, is if we wish to run a 
student assistance programme for part-time 
students which runs in parallel to that which 
is for full-time students. I recognize that there 
have been criticisms made of that but, on 
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the other hand, assuming there is a loan 
component for the full-time student, then it 
would be perhaps unfair and unwise not to 
have a loan component for the full-time stu- 
dent. One sees the desirability of running in 
parallel. The loan portion is run on the 
Canada student loan plan. Consequently, one 
would have to get a part-time programme 
which was federally operative. The federal 
government will speak to the provinces col- 
lectively but not separately on this matter. 
We have now just reached the point where 
they are prepared to sit down and open up 
the Canada student loan plan. Our hope is 
that it will be made amenable to part-time 
student support. 


Mr. Laughren: But that’s the same debate 
we went through last year. As long as you 
shrug it off— 


Dr. Parr: No, there is a difference this 
year, Mr. Chairman, in that last year we 
had not got the other provinces to agree 
that they were even sufficiently concerned to 
join us in seeing the federal government. And 
the federal government will not see us sep- 
arately. 


Mr. Laughren: It is very, very interesting 
to follow this through because I wasn’t aware 
that there was even the level of maintenance 
costs that this gentleman referred to. We will 
start processing them through now and 
referring them to the appropriate student 
awards officer, which is the appropriate way 
to do it and just monitor it and see what 
happens. It would be very interesting to see 
what proportion of single-parent families 
there is. I know a number of them who 
would very, very much like to go back to 
school because they are in a dead-end right 
now. It doesn’t make sense for them to go 
out and work at the minimum wage or less 
than the minimum wage—they just can’t do 
it-and then hire someone to look after the 
children and so forth. The maintenance costs 
have been the big problem with those kinds 
of families. 


As for those same people, if they decide 
they will do it on a part-time basis, such as 
this woman who works for the Ministry of 
Government Services, if she decides she will 
do it on a part-time basis, there is simply no 
way that they can pay back a loan. It takes 
every penny she’s got now to get from one 
month to the next. I am sure the minister is 
aware of that. 


What can the minister do for her to up- 
grade her level of education? Forget about 
the employment aspect of it for a moment 
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and just think about it in terms of her de- 
velopment as a human being. How in the 
world can she do it, unless you provide her 
with grants as opposed to loans, because 
there’s nothing on the horizon to indicate 
that in a year or two or three she will be 
able to repay that loanP Do you have any- 
thing that would help someone like this? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That is one of the things 
that is partly our interest and partly that of 
Community and Social Services. 


Mr. Laughren: That’s why you have a 
social policy field now. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Now that’s right—and it 
has been discussed on several occasions and 
will be discussed further. 


Mr. Laughren: It is depressing to hear 
that. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We are also very inter- 


‘ested, again, in the federal government and 


whether such a programme might have some 
bearing or have some relation, that is the 
umbrella federal programme that has to do 
with social assistance. 


Mr. Laughren: The Canada Assistance Act. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes. For obvious reasons. 
Mr. Laughren: Yes. 

Mr. Chairman: Mrs. Campbell. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have 
a few brief remarks on this particular vote. 
First of all, I have had a great deal of con- 
cern ever since we got into the college pro- 
gramme. I watched what happened under a 
former Minister of Education, who at that 
time also had the Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities. He was very excited about the 
way in which expectations were enlarged 
under his ministry and his direction, at that 
time. But I have noted with a great deal of 
concern the way in which those expectations 
have dropped ever since. 


Of course I think there is a reason for it, 
a very good reason. The planning was not 
that good to start with. But what we have 
are a number of people who could, in fact, 
take on college or university courses but who 
simply can’t face up to the situation, be it 
full-time or part-time, of repaying loans. This 
it because of the uncertainties, in part, about 
the courses on which they are embarking. 
There is the very real fear that there will be 
no employment at the end that that they 
are being forced into the loan repayment pro- 
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gramme before they have anything with which 
to repay. 


It seems to me that if we are talking about 
universality of services, as we are in other 
ministries, it is strange that in this one we 
don’t look a little more closely at the impact 
of having a lot of people who are really 
opting out because of a lack of a way to go. 


I am interested, too, that in this area the 
federal government, for example, has the ini- 
tiatives under the New Horizons Programme. 
Here you have people who are older, and 
they are attending courses in universities and, 
I understand, in colleges. 


I very much support that type of thing. I 
know that some of them have been taking 
degrees and doing all sorts of things after 65; 
but I wonder if there isn’t also a very real 
necessity to have a commitment to those 
whose futures are very much ahead of them 
as well? 


I have had occasion on individual ques- 
tions to express concern to your ministry and 
to throw out general statements. I recognize 
there isn’t money enough to do all of the 
things that we would like to see done. I am 
not prepared to kid people on that particular 
issue. But last year I expressed the very real 
concern I felt when nursing went into col- 
leges. Here was a profession which had tra- 
ditionally been very much open to those in 
the lower income bracket in our society. Now 
it is really not that open any more, and it 
wotries me. 


The fact of the matter is that we don’t 
have adequate living space for people who 
want to go into the colleges. The whole pic- 
ture constitutes to some extent, to me, a very 
definite deterrent to people in the lower in- 
come levels. 


It’s almost the same in housing. In every- 
thing this government does there’s a sort of 
protection for a certain group, usually at the 
higher income level. Nearly always we have 
the lower group which could become very 
important in our society productively and 
ought to be deemed to be important in our 
society, having every obstacle placed in its 
way all along the road. Certainly it isn’t all 
the fault of this ministry. 


I don’t know the answers to it but I 
know we've got to allow people to have the 
kind of equal opportunity this government 
promised them under another Minister of 
Education. That commitment has to be met. 
I would hope we would have something very 
positive about the thrust of this ministry in 
providing this type of education. 
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If I may go now to some specifics. First 
of all, I had occasion to write rather sharply 
to people in this ministry on the matter of the 
loan programme as it pertained to the nurses. 
I have to say that in one case J had a par- 
ticularly meaningless letter back that the 
whole programme was based on having so 
many weeks of holidays in which they could 
earn. Of course as it turned out in the nursing 
programme they just didn’t have it. It was 
adjusted for one person but I’m wondering 
if it’s adjusted for all of them or whether it 
was just because I was concerned about her 
that we finally got an adjustment for her in 
financing her programme in nursing. That’s 
one problem I have. 


Another one I’m concerned about is almost 
a reverse situation. Are you still in the loan 
programme itself; not grants, the loan pro- 
gramme? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We are only in the loan 
programme in those areas where the federal 
government is not; and it is in the main part 
of it. 


Mrs. Campbell: My understanding was 
that the loan programme to enable people to 
go to schools of chiropractic in the United 
States is through your ministry and not 
through a federal ministry. Is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The loans? 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. Are you continuing 
that programme? If you are, again I think 
you have a moral responsibility. 


Mr. B. Newman: Podiatry and osteopathy. 


Mrs. Campbell: The one that has been 
brought to my attention is that here are 
people who go to the United States. They 
are on loans from this ministry, as I under- 
stood it, and that seems to be confirmed. 
They come back here; they have to start 
repaying their loan although you know, or 
you ought to know, they will have to take 
another year here before they are enabled to 
practise. 


Surely there is something somewhat im- 
moral in this kind of situationP These people 
are placed in the position that they come 
back and they want to practise. According 
to my information they can—at this point I 
don’t recall, I knew it when we were on this 
ministry before—if they pass one of the 
examinations, whether it be Ontario or fed- 
eral I’m not sure, they’re not allowed to sit 
for the other—I presume that is the Ontario 
one—until they take a further year in the 
college here. 
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In the meantime, the only way they can be 
funded in order to repay their loan is to go 
to another province where they're accepted 
on the American standards. I think this is an 
unconscionable type of operation for govern- 
ment. I pointed it out last year, yet I’ve still 
had these problems coming to me and I 
would urge that you look at it. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: What is the detail? 


Miss Barrett: As far as the loans go, these 
are federal Canada Student Loans—but they 
are administered at the provincial level. So 
you are right in saying that the student does 
receive it through us. 

Now as far as I know—maybe Mr. Bonner 
would be better able to comment on this par- 
ticular situation with the chiropractors—I 
understand that this is a requirement of the 
professional association, rather than of the 
government, that they complete another year 
in Ontario before— 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh, I agree with you—that 
is their governing body— 


Miss Barrett: Right. 


Mrs. Campbell: —but it precludes them 
from practising, because they are not able to 
sit—or so I believe; and I could be wrong— 
for the Ontario examination. If they don’t 
have that, they can’t practise here. 


Mr. Eaton: They can have the loan put off 
a year, can’t they? Can't they wait a year be- 
fore they start paying back? 


Mr. Bonner: I did look into this. Several 
students were in this position some months 
ago. As I understand the situation, the indi- 
viduals had attended a college in the United 
States. The Ontario association evaluates the 
US programme as the equivalent of a two- 
year programe, and’ not the required’ three- 
year programme. 

For this reason, they are asked to take an 
additional year of studies—anywhere. It could 
be in the US or in Ontario, or elsewhere in 
Canada. But to practise in Ontario they had 
to take a third year before they would be 
recognized and allowed to sit the exams. 


Hon. Mr, Auld: Your point though, Mrs. 
Campbell, is that we should pursue with 
the federal government its changes in loan 
requirements, so that for Ontario students—if 
they return to Ontario—their loan would not 
be repayable until one year after they had 
completed the US course; or until they had 
completed whatever was required in Canada 
to permit them to practise here? 
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Mrs. Campbell: Yes. My understanding was 
—and I am certainly open to be corrected; my 
memory is faulty and you ought to know more 
about it than I—but when they spoke to me 
they said that they had to take it here in 
order to be able to sit their exams. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: My understanding is that 
student loans under the federal rules are re- 
payable six months after you complete your 
education. Now, I would assume from that 
that if a student takes two years in the US 
and comes back here for one year, he could 
qualify for another loan and/or bursary for 
the third year here—and none of the loan 
would start to be repayable until six months 
after they had finished the Ontario end. 


Mrs. Campbell: If that is correct, then I 
am glad to have that clarified. But it was my 
understanding that this does not apply in 
other provinces. But if they are entitled to sit 
for the examinations in other provinces after 
they had completed this course in the US— 
that perhaps is the reason why there is a 
problem here. That was my understanding; I 
could be wrong. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Their real argument, then, 
is with the Ontario standards, as compared to 
the other provinces. Because if they were to 
do that, and sit for the examinations in an- 
other province and pass them, I assume that 
they could practise there and they wouldn’t 
have to take the third year. 


Mrs. Campbell: That is my understanding. 
The thing is, they would like to practise in 
their own province—that’s one thing. But the 
other thing is that it seems to me that that 
kind of a programme ought to be worked out, 
so that there isn’t this kind of confusion. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That would not be in our 
bailiwick: that would be in the Minister of 
Health’s (Mr. Miller), I guess, I think that 
professional association has a provincial char- 
ter or a provincial Act under which it oper- 
ates; and it has a board consisting of mem- 
bers of the profession, plus some laymen— 
and they set the standards. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, I am aware that is the 
case. It just seemed to me that students in 
some cases in taking this course are not aware 
of the situation—at least so they represented 
it to me—and then I get caught into this sort 
of trap. Now if this is purely federal, then 
obviously I am wrong. When I queried it 
before, my understanding was that it was 
funded through your programme. 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: It is administered by us, 
as all the student loans are, but it is federal 
funds and under federal rules. 


Mrs. Campbell: Is it worthwhile to look 
into it? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Now that we know what 
the question is we can get the details. 


Mrs. Campbell: Good. 


Mr. Bonner: I think I have caught up with 
your question. The federal government asks 
each province to recognize two-year and 
three-year programmes, and the programme 
that the students involved were in was a 
legitimate two-year programme similar to 
the CAATs programmes. The association 
recognizes it as having diploma level if they 
were talking in this way, but the federal 
government recognizes it as a valid pro- 
gramme for giving students loans. 


Mrs. Campbell: Then that is the thing, be- 
cause there are two sets of exams; they can 
sit for the federal or Canadian ones but 
cannot sit for the Ontario ones. Wouldn't you 
really think that perhaps it would bear a 
little discussion to try and see if you cannot 
sort this out for the sake of the students? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You mean discussion with 
the feds or discussion with the Minister of 
Health? 


Mrs. Campbell: I would say discussion 
with the feds. I don’t think you are going to 
get anywhere from a discussion with the 
Minister of Health, and I am not suggesting 
that is inappropriate. I think the standards 
that have been set are standards which he is 
accepting, and I find him to be quite reason- 
able in these areas. But I would certainly 
feel that we ought at least to point out to 
the federal government the problems that 
ensue in this province as a result of this 
difference between us and, I am advised, cer- 
tainly the western provinces. I cannot go 
beyond that, as to whether it applies univers- 
ally except in Ontario; I do not know. But 
it certainly does in the west. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Now that I think we are 
clear on the programme we will pursue it. 


Mrs. Campbell: Thank you very much. 


The other thing that I am interested in is 
the matter of second-language support. Is this 
support for the francophones in learning Eng- 
lish, as well as English in the francophone 
field; and does it also assist those whose first 
language is something other than either Eng- 
lish or French? 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: This is within the frame- 
work of the agreement for co-operation and 
exchange in educational and cultural matters 
between Ontario and Quebec. This pro- 
gramme was initiated for students of each 
province to pursue doctoral or postdoctoral 
studies at a university in the other province. 
The Ontario students study in French, the 
Quebec students study in English here. The 
province in which the student studies pro- 
vides the award for the student from the 
other province. The funds here will reduce 
the number of awards from 10 to seven and 
increase the dollar value from $5,000 to 
$7,500 per academic year. 


Mrs. Campbell: I think the reason I raised 
that is because it has been drawn to my 
attention that in parts of Ontario, as indeed 
in Quebec, there is a problem with the 
French teachers coming here from France 
as opposed to the native French Canadian. 
Apparently it is creating some problems. If 
somebody came here from France and was 
teaching, say, in Quebec, and wished to take 
English as a second language, would they be 
eligible for this? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: My understanding is that 
the students from Quebec are selected by 
Quebec, and so I assume that if that person 
were selected by Quebec, he or she would 
qualify; and if they were not they wouldn't. 


Mrs. Campbell: Has there been any sub- 
mission made to you from northern Ontario 
on this particular situation? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Not to me. There are the 
three programmes; the second one is for 
teachers and the third one is for— 


Mrs. Campbell: I was addressing myself 
specifically to the second-language teachers. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: This is a federal pro- 
gramme to encourage teachers of English to 
French-speaking students and French to 
English-speaking students to attend six-week 
summer courses to improve their facility in 
teaching the second language. Actually the 
programme is determined by the federal 
government and, at the present time, is at the 
same level as last year. 


Mrs. Campbell: It’s a totally recoverable 
item. I see. Well, as long as you haven’t 
heard of it, I have had some representations 
made about an ongoing problem, that per- 
haps the francophone in the province, I sup- 
pose, feels in some cases intimidated by this 
new thrust, and perhaps the people from the 
north are more familiar with it than I am. 
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I just raised it because it had been drawn to 
my attention. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I’ve had representations 
from people who wanted to take it and there 
were more people who applied than there 
were openings. It’s really as simple as that. 


Mr. Morningstar: Mr. Chairman, don’t the 
loans come from the federal government and 
the grants come from the provincial govern- 
ment? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Oh, I’m back on the 
student awards. That’s right, Ellis. We were 
talking about this exchange programme, 
which is a separate sort of a thing. 


Mr. Morningstar: Oh, I see. 


Mrs. Campbell: I was speaking about the 
bursaries to second-language teachers. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That’s federal. 


Mrs. Campbell: And that is the totally 
recoverable item? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: I see. Does that also 
apply to those whose first language is other 
than English or French, or is it just for 
French-English? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It’s French-English. 


Mrs. Campbell: Just French-English. Then, 
in the fellowships for second-language study, 
is that also a federal programme? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: And it only applies to 
the English-French, French-English? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That is right. 


Mrs. Campbell: And it’s totally recover- 
able? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Right. I think the maxi- 
mum award is $2,000. 


Mrs. Campbell: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Newman. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Minister, has the 
ministry given any more consideration to pro- 
viding loans to students attending American 
universities? I shouldn’t say loans, but grants. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We are not proposing 
that there be any change, so they are now 
still just entitled to the federal loan, which 
has a higher ceiling, $1,400. There is still 
no plan for Ontario. 
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Mr. B. Newman: Will you consider giving 
the students who wish to attend American 
universities—attending in courses that are not 
being conducted in the Province of Ontario 
—consideration as far as grants are concerned? 
There is no reason why a student from my 
Own community who can’t get a programme 
in Ontario shouldn’t be treated— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: What sort of a programme 
would you be thinking of? 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Minister, there are 
all kinds of exotic programmes over there 
that are not being conducted here. In fact, 
I have one student now in the US, taking 
a programme where he’s dealing with some- 
thing to do with subminiaturization of optics 
and so forth, whereby vision is being pro- 
vided to the blind electronically. In fact, 
Newsweek had a very nice write-up on the 
whole programme. 

I don’t know if that fellow is on some type 
of scholarship or bursary from some organiza- 
tion, but I don’t see why you shouldn’t give 
the student from my area, or anywhere in 
Ontario, who wishes to take a programme 
that is not available in the Province of On- 
tario, the same treatment that you give the 
Ontario resident who is taking a programme 
in an Ontario college. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I must say I don’t know 
very much about this, and I'll take a look at 
it. Perhaps your adjective was not the best 
choice, but my first reaction would be that I 
don’t know that we would be wanting to be 
encouraging people to take what I might con- 
sider to be some exotic courses— 


Mr. B. Newman: No. When I say exotic— 
Hon. Mr. Auld: —in knitting or— 


Mr. B. Newman: —I don’t mean belly-but- 
ton programmes or Mickey Mouse program- 
mes, but programmes that are of some sub- 
stance. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Pillow-stuffing with belly- 
button lint? That sort of thing? 


Mr. B. Newman: No, there are programmes 
being given in American universities that are 
not being given in Canadian universities. The 
students should be allowed— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I can see some justification 
if there was— 


Mr. B. Newman: But if it’s a coaching pro- 
gramme, where the coaching is maybe su- 
perior, even in that individual’s estimation— 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: If we get into a subjective 
judgement of whether a course is also given 
here but it is considered that it is better 
somewhere else, I think that would be a very 
difficult thing to evaluate. 


Mr. B. Newman: I can’t agree with you on 
that, Mr. Minister, but I think you should 
consider each course on its own merit. If a 
student is going to attend a course, even at 
the University of Detroit, that is not being 
conducted in Canada and for which there is 
some gainful employment in a skill or a pro- 
fession, why shouldn’t he be treated the same 
way as any other student? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I suppose perhaps one 
reason might be that there aren’t limitless 
funds, as we were indicating a few minutes 
ago, and one would have to decide whether 
additional funds would go to additional sup- 
port for Ontario students in Ontario or other 
Canadian universities as opposed to— 


Mr. B. Newman: Provide them the pro- 
gramme in Ontario then. If you don’t provide 
the programme— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, even if the programme 
isn’t in Ontario, which I assume would be 
because there wasn’t a large demand for it on 
the part of students, I don’t know; I would 
want to think about it a good deal, if it were 
going to be another $2 million or $10 million, 
as to whether that’s where we wanted to put 
it as opposed to some existing programme. 


Mr. B. Newman: I can’t foresee it being 
as costly as you may say, Mr. Minister, 
because I don’t think the numbers that would 
apply would be that many. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As I recall, when we had 
the figures of Canadian students in the US 
vs US students in Canada— 


Mr. B. Newman: I think you gave those 
statistics earlier. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: —there were twice as many 
from Canada in the United States as the 
other way around; and it was quite a signifi- 
cant number. 


Mrs. Campbell: They could have been on 
athletic scholarships; perhaps that was the 
reason. 


Mr. B. Newman: I’ve gone through the 
athletic scholarships, and I know the minister 
is not an athletic supporter. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: And you certainly don’t 
look like one anyway, Bernie. 
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Mr. B. Newman: I do think you are wrong, 
Mr. Minister, in not providing athletic schol- 
arships to students in Canada. You are just 
driving them out of our own jurisdiction. I 
don’t say that you should give them for 
athletics only, but if you give it to other 
skills and disciplines, what is the difference 
in giving it to a musician, to one engaged in 
one of the fine arts or to some type of a 
scientist? They all have a contribution to 
make, and what you are doing by not pro- 
viding them with that opportunity in On- 
tario is you are telling them: “We don’t want 
you here. Go ahead and use your skills for 
the betterment of another jurisdiction.” 


Mr. Laughren: Would you rather be known 
as Ontario’s superjock? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Are you—well, I won't 
say it. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 2 carried? 
An hon. member: No, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Apps: Are athletic scholarships involv- 
ed in this vote? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No. 


Mr. Apps: I just wanted to say I agree 
with what Mr. Newman is saying, that you 
certainly should be providing them. 


Mr. Laughren: Ah! 
An hon. member: Oh. 


Mr. Apps: Well, of course. The only way 
I went to university was because I got an 
athletic scholarship—not from the government, 
but from the Ontario Hockey Association. 
That enabled me to go to university, provided 
I maintained a certain standard while I was 
there and was able to come up to the en- 
trance requirements. I see nothing wrong 
with that whatsoever. As a matter of fact, it 
would be a tremendous thing. I am sorry the 
vote is not here, so I won’t go on any more. 


Mr. Laughren: You are a great one for 
sticking to the rules, Syl. 


Mr. Apps: I just said I am sorry. I’m off the 
rules, so I'll keep quiet. 


An hon. member: It is on the record. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr, Foulds. 


Mr. Foulds: Mr. Chairman, I have a few 
brief comments I would like to make before 
we wrap this up. One of them is that I would 
like to echo strongly the remarks of my col- 
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league from Nickel Belt about the part-time 
student programme. 


Hon, Mr. Auld: It comes as a great sur- 
prise. 


Mr. Foulds: Actually, yes. I owe him a 
couple and that is the only reason I am doing 
it, 

‘Seriously, in looking at the itemized items 
under student support, the part-time student 
loans programme and the part-time student 
bursaries programme still have a tremendous 
imbalance in relationship to the overall assist- 
ance programme. Although you are taking 
some modest and tentative steps into the deep 
waters of part-time programmes we on this 
side would certainly urge you to give that 
top priority in your ministry in the estimates 
for the coming year. We would urge you as 
the minister, frankly, to fight like hell with 
your colleagues and Management Board for 
the funds. 

IT don’t accept the argument which is falsely 
put out in every one of these cases, when we 
can do something genuine to help people who 
are in some lower socio-economic straits, that 
we can't pay for everything. We pay for a 
hell of a lot of programmes which benefit 
people in the higher income scale a lot more 
easily than we pay for these programmes. 


Mr. Laughren: Right on. 


Mr. Foulds: I would really strongly urge 
you to reconsider that and get that imbalance 
much more in line with the OSAP pro- 
gramme. 


Mr. Laughren: For once I agree with you. 


Mr. Foulds: I want that on the record. For 
once my colleague from Nickel Belt agreed 
with me. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I am told that you two are 
the only ones in your caucus who always 


agree on’ everything. 
Mr. Foulds: No, that is not true. 


Mr. Laughren: You had better get a new 
bugging system. 


Mr. Eaton: I wonder if their caucus agrees 
on anything, 


Mr. Foulds: It seems to me that I recall 
the Conservative caucus was rather split over 
the energy tax, in about 76 different ways. 

There is another thing I would like to 
speak about specifically on this item. I think 
it was about six weeks ago when a standing 
committee of this Legislature— 
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Mr. Laughren: Do you support Jim Jessi- 
man? That’s the question. 


Mr. Foulds: —and particularly, Mr. Taylor 
—Im not sure of his riding—made some com- 
ments about the ripoff of the student loan pro- 
gramme which I would like to repudiate. I 
think the students in Ontario have a far better 
record of repaying the loan portion than stu- 
dents in most other jurisdictions. I would also 
like to go on record as saying I don’t think it 
is necessarily a luxury for a student in 
northern Ontario to use part of his student 
aid to buy an automobile. Because there ain't 
no public transportation up there. We don’t 
get any grants for the rapid transit you are 
so fond of spending money on down here. 


Mr. Haggerty: Why not buy him an air- 
plane? 

Mr. Laughren: You are in the right row. 

Mr. Foulds: It seems to me it is a red 
herring of the worst sort to criticize the stu- 
dent aid programme for allowing that kind of 
flexibility for students in the north. That is 
all I wanted to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman: Shall item 2 carry? Carried. 

Shall item 3 carry? 

Mr, B. Newman: No. 


Mrs. Campbell: No. 
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Mr. Morningstar: It is 6 o'clock, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Hon, Mr. Auld: Not quite. 


Mr. Chairman: I would say to start item 3 
at this late time probably isn’t proper, We 
are not going to get into the item at all be- 
fore we adjourn. 


Mrs. Campbell: Do we have directions for 
tomorrow, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, I spoke to Mr. Newman 
about the situation. I have spoken to the op- 
position, Our members are in agreement that 
the committee will continue with substitutes 
for the meeting tomorrow afternoon at 3 
o'clock, It will allow those who want to go to 
the House to be able to attend. I think that is 
the agreement which has been reached. 


Mr. Foulds: Will we proceed with these 
estimates? 


Mr. Chairman: The estimates will continue 
tomorrow afternoon at 3 o'clock. 


Mr. Morningstar: Does item 3 carry then, 
Mr. Chairman? 


Mrs, Campbell: No. 


The committee adjourned at 5:55 o'clock, 
p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


The committee met at 3:45 o'clock, p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


(continued) 
‘On vote 2504: 


Mr. Chairman: If the meeting will come to 
order, we will proceed. I guess Mr. Newman 
was the last who was speaking. 


An hon. member: That’s right. 


Mr. B. Newman (Windsor-Walkerville): I 
think we had completed—or have we com- 
pleted item 2? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. B. Newman: We've completed item 2, 
right. 

‘On item 3, Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask 
the various projects that the ministry have 
under their summer experience youth projects, 


Hon. J. A. C. Auld (Minister of Colleges 
and Universities): Mr. Chairman, there are 
several, First, I would say there are a num- 
ber of students being employed as summer 
supply in clerical and other standard posi- 
tions, and the amounts allotted to that, of 
course, are in the salary votes of the various 
other divisions of the ministry, But in this 
particular vote the programmes are the On- 
tario Youth Summer Enterprises, the Venture 
Capital project, the Youth and the Arts proj- 
ect, and then certain programmes in local 
museums, local public libraries, the ROM, the 
Art Gallery, the McMichael Canadian Collec- 
tion, OECA and the Ontario Council for the 
Arts. 

In the Ontario Youth Summer Enterprises, 
which is the third from the bottom item— 
you'll notice it’s $14,400—the objective of this 
is to encourage secondary school students to 
operate low-risk businesses with guidanice 
from trained staff. We are— 


Mr. B. Newman: That’s the Venture Capi- 
tal one you are referring to? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, that’s the next one. 
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Mr. B, Newman: Oh, 


Hon. Mr. Auld: This is a first-time thing 
and we are expecting about five projects to 
be undertaken in different centres, The next 
one, the Venture Capital project— 


Mr. D. M. Deacon (York Centre): Can you 
give us some idea of what sort of project 
that would be? That’s a fair bit of money to 
put into a— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Perhaps Murray Tarleton, 
who is our man in charge of this whole exer- 
cise, can give you details on it. 


Mr. M. L. F. Tarleton (Administrative 
Assistant to the Deputy Minister): The On- 
tario Youth Summer Enterprises programme 
is located in about six different centres; they 
are located in southern Ontario, primarily for 
administration costs. The nature of the pro- 
grammes are: In Peterborough the students 
are producing a two-hour radio show, or a 
student production on one of the local cable 
TV areas. They. are coming up with a student- 
run newspaper in Peterborough, which will 
be given assistance by the local newspaper, 
the Peterborough Examiner, Another is a 
swimming pool cleaning project in the Peter- 
borough region. 

(The Windsor area is having development of 
several areas—such as emergency car flares 
which are to be produced by students and 
sold to the general public; beer mug candles, 
this is a popular thing that seems to attract 
student attention. 


Mr, F, Laughren (Nickel Belt): What’s that? 
Mr. Tarleton: Beer mug candles. 

Mr. Laughren: Beer mug handles? 

Mr. B. Newman: Candles. 

Mr. Tarleton: Candles, yes. 


Mr. Laughren: I see. 1 am glad we are 
contributing to the growth of culture in the 
province. 


Mr. Tarleton: Right. 


Mr. B. Newman: Really, what you are talk- 
ing about under that OYSE programme is 
sort of a combination of Junior Achievement— 
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Mr. Tarleton: Much like that. It is the 
Junior Achievement programme which was 
carried out in co-operation with the Minister 
of Labour last year. 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes. Are the students in 
the programmes paid? 


Mr. Tarleton: Yes. 


Mr. B. Newman: They are paid, What 
would those in the Junior Achievement type 
programme be paid? 


Mr. Tarleton: The average wage is around 
$100 a week. Then the students who are 
hired to work for the various co-ordinators 
are paid whatever profits come out of the 
sale of the work they are doing. 


Mr. Deacon: How many would be involved 
in these OYSE projects? 


Mr. Tarleton: There are a total of 15 senior 
post-secondary students who are co-ordinating 
the projects, but it could be up to 115 or 120 
high school students involved altogether. 


.Mr. Deacon: So the balance of the revenue 
to pay them the $100 a week is out of their 
own earnings in the project? 


. Mr. Tarleton: For these high school stu- 
dents, that is correct. 


Mr. B. Newman: But only the director of 
the programme receives $100 a week. The 
students involved do not receive anything at 
all. © 


Mr. Tarleton: No. 


Mr. B. Newman: They only receive what 
they can earn in operating the individual 
companies. 


Mr. Tarleton: That is correct. 


Mr. Laughren: Bernie, when you are fin- 
ished could I ask a question on the same 
thing? 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, sure. Go ahead and 
ask on it. 


Mr. Laughren: Have you told the incred- 
ible Provincial Secretary for Social Develop- 
ment (Mrs. Birch) about these projects? 


Mr. Tarleton: Yes. 


Mr. Laughren: Really? And she didn’t 
stand up in the Legislature and denounce 
them? I am telling you I am very impressed 
by sis selling job you have done on Mrs. 
Birch. 


Mr. Tarleton: The co-ordination is through 
the youth secretariat programme. 


Mr. Laughren: Thank you. 


Mr. B. Newman: I wanted to ask a question 
on the Venture Capital project now. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Oh, that is the one in 
co-operation with the banks and the cham- 
bers of commerce. Senior secondary and post- 
secondary students will receive interest-free 
loans to a maximum of $1,000 per venture 
for the operation of a small business. Provi- 
sion has been made for granting a maximum 
of 32 loans of $1,000 apiece. These are 
worked out, generally speaking, through the 
local chamber of commerce. The funds are 
made available through a bank and they 
are given guidance in bookkeeping and that 
sort of thing. ‘ 


Mr. B. Newman: So they are really Junior 
Achievement programmes too. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Maybe a little more senior. 


Mr. B. Newman: I don’t know if it is any 
more senior. 


Mr. Laughren: I bet if the minister handles 
them it is pretty senior. Beer candles are 
pretty senior. 


Mr. B. Newman: Are they post-secondary 
students? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes. Senior secondary and 
post-secondary students. 


Mr. B. Newman: Then it is Junior Achieve- 
ment on an older age level, really. 


Mr. Deacon: These are just loans. They 
are not grants, then? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: They are loans. We are 
in effect guaranteeing them. 


Mr. Deacon: You are setting aside this 
money, which may or may not be called 
upon. You are setting it aside for this. 


Mr. C. J. S. Apps (Kingston and the 
Islands): You have $32,000 to be used in case 
the loans aren’t paid back? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Or portions of them. 
Mr. Apps: And how many loans? 
Hon. Mr. Auld: Thirty-two. 


Mr. Apps: So you assume that they are 
not going to get any money back? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It is wise to assume the — 
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worst and then have a very happy surprise. 
If you have to go back to Management 
Board for the money— 


Mr. Apps: I would think it might be wise 
to assume the best and then you work at it 
a little bit harder. 


Mr. B. Newman: Are the students involved 
in the Venture Capital projects paid or do 
they receive their pay from the operation of 
the project itself? 


Mr. Tarleton: They receive it from the 
operation of the project. 


Mr. B. Newman: In other words, if the 
operation is successful then they have the 
dividends. If it isn’t then they have worked 
all summer for nothing. 


Mr. Tarleton: They pay back the money 
they have borrowed and then anything they 
make over and above that they keep. 


Mr. Deacon: What is the incentive in this 
for them to work, other than the salary? If 
their venture works out well they continue 
to own the venture? 


Mr. Tarleton: The venture will probably 
be complete as far as we are concerned at 
the end of the summer and they will be 
required to pay back the loan. But if they 
establish a business they find could go 
throughout the year, then of course they are 
free to do as they wish. They will probably 
continue to get assistance from the banks 
and the chamber of commerce. 


Mr. Deacon: Have you some idea of the 
types of ventures they will be undertaking? 


Mr. Tarleton: Yes, I have a list of the 
various types. 

Two girls are opening a coffee shop at the 
University of Trent, to maintain a coffee shop 
in the summertime. They hope to be able 
to make sufficient profit out of that area. 
Another group is growing white beans in the 
London area; they hope they will be able to 
make a sizable profit on that particular area. 


Mr. Laughren: As long as it’s not grass. 


Mr. Tarleton: In the Toronto area there 
are boat repairs; pool installation; conversion 
of motorcycles; translation service from Ger- 
man to English for the German community; 
lawn and home maintenance programmes; 
bicycle repair programmes; and_§ general 
Canadian handicrafts programmes, such as 
silk-screening. 
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Mr. Deacon: What is the difference be- 
tween the Venture Capital and the OYSE 
programmes? Why do they call these by 
different names? They sound like much the 


same type of thing. 


Mr. Tarleton: The primary distinction is 
that one involves a loan to the students, 
who receive it in a partnership agreement, 
and that loan is repaid. It is to encourage 
some awareness of running a small business. 
The major purpose of the Venture Capital 
programme is that, because about 85 per cent 
of Canadian-owned industry is the small busi- 
ness area, we are hoping that maybe during 
the summer time they would get some expe- 
rience in the organization of their books, 
accounting, and dealing with the organized 
agencies within the community. 

The Youth Summer Enterprises programme 
is more oriented toward activity for high 
school students and, hopefully, providing 
some potential to earn money to those stu- 
dents, because that is the group that has 
the largest problem in finding summer em- 


ployment. 


Mr. Deacon: When you talk about cleaning 
pools in Peterborough and things like that, 
it sounds much the same as cutting grass in 
Toronto. I just don’t understand the differ- 
ence, that’s all. 


Mr. Tarleton: Those were two Venture 
Capital programmes. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I wish we could have 
started one for cutting grass in Brockville. It 
would save a lot of time on Sunday. 


Mr. Tarleton: Next year. 


Mrs. M. Campbell (St. George): Particular- 
ly when the mower breaks down. 


Mr. Laughren: No one is cutting your 
grass? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: This is green grass. 


Mr. B. Newman: How many projects are 
there under OYSE?P 


Mr. Tarleton: How many altogether? Six 
total in six community areas. Within that, 
the programme supervisors would be run- 
ning about three or four different types of 
things. 


Mr. B. Newman: Do you really think that 
you are doing the youth much of a favour 
if you only have six projects throughout the 
whole of the province? 
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Mr. Tarleton: Our problem here was that 
it was a pilot programme and we hope to be 
able to extend it next year. One of our 
problems is administration costs. 


Mr. B. Newman: Why would you need a 
pilot programme when you have seen the 
operation in Windsor now for maybe 20 
years? 


Mr. Tarleton: It was dealt with in the 
private sector and the Junior Achievement 
people were no longer able to continue it on 
that basis, so we are assuming it. 


Mr. B. Newman: I don’t see why you 
would need any pilot after you have had 
success in the thing for so many years now 
in the one community? Why pilot itP It has 
been piloted for so long now that I would 
think you would be more than interested 
in spreading the programme throughout the 
province. 


Mr. Tarleton: Well, if the secretariat 
grants us those funds next year we will be 
glad to. 


Mr. B. Newman: With $14,000 you are 
certainly not creating many jobs for our 
high school youth at all. 


Mr. Deacon: No, you are not. 


Mr. Laughren: There’s a demand for beer 
mug candles. How do you expect to keep 
up with the demand with that kind of thing? 


Interjections by hon. members. 
Mr. Chairman: Shall item 3 carry? 


Mr. B. Newman: No. I wanted to know 
about the— 


Mr. Chairman: Al] right, fine. 


Mr. Apps: I have one question. The sal- 
aries and wages are $82,800 and the em- 
ployee benefits are $1,800, which is a very, 
very small proportion, as a percentage of 
salaries, when you compare it with some of 
the others. I am wondering, are these people 
permanent employees? Or why don’t they 
receive the same employee benefits as your 
other programmes? 


Mr. Tarleton: I should give a point of 
clarification. The $82,000 is for those students 
who are employed directly by the ministry 
and that’s the employee benefits for summer 
students. 


Mr. B. Newman: That is not office staff, 
the $82,000? 
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Mr. Tarleton: No, there are no civil ser- 
vants receiving these funds. 


Mr. Deacon: Training them to be bureau- 
crats? 


Mr. Apps: All right, the other question is, 
your transportation and communication total 
is $40,000, which is almost 50 per cent of 
what you are paying out on salaries and 
wages, which seems to be a very high per- 
centage. 


Mr. Tarleton: The problem here is that 
two of the larger programmes at the museums 
and at the libraries entail a training pro- 
gramme for about three weeks, twice during 
the summer, to bring them up to the level 
to be able to be of some use in the local 
agencies, Another project— 


Mr. Apps: Excuse me, why should that 
increase the travel expenses? 


Mr. Tarleton: It’s in the communication 
costs in that area, because we have to bring 
them together at places like Geneva Park 
for the training programme. 


Mr. Apps: How many are involved? 


Mr. Tarleton: Approximately 93 in one 
programme and 75 in another. 


Mr. Apps: And you bring them into one 
area and you provide their accommodation 
and everything else? 


Mr. Tarleton: Yes, we use the local univer- 
sity. 


Dr. J. G. Parr (Deputy Minister): I think, 
Mr. Chairman, that $40,000 has to be seen 
as applied against the total of $464,000— 


Mr. Tarleton: That’s correct. 


Dr. Parr: —as travel which relates to the 
total programme. 


Mr. B. Newman: How many jobs in all do 
you create in that summer experience youth 
programme? 


Mr. Tarleton: Approximately 260 jobs al- 
together. 


Mr. B. Newman: You are not counting jobs 
of students who have gone into some of the 
Venture Capital projects, are you? 


Mr. Tarleton: No, we are not counting 
them. 


Mr. B. Newman: You are only counting 
the 16 that you have in the OYSE project, 
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and then the other 160 or so that are in the 
Youth and the Arts project. Is that it? 


Mr. Tarleton: Yes. That is correct. Dis- 
tributed amongst the various cultural in- 
stitutions. 


Mr. Deacon: The Youth in the Arts travels 
around the province. Is that it? 


Mr. Tarleton: One of the particular proj- 
ects, the cultural and architectural inventory, 
involves extensive travel around the province. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 2 carried? 


Mr. Laughren: Before you finish that, let 
us be clear, Mr. Chairman, we are now talking 
about vote 2504. 


‘Mr. B. Newman: Item 8. 


Mr. Laughren: Before you leave the whole 
vote though, I wondered if the minister had 
seen this ad in the Toronto Citizen on April 
26: “Everyone deserves the opportunity to get 
the best possible education. This is what 
Ontario is doing to see that you get your 
chance.” Have you seen that? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes. 


Mr. Laughren: Do you not think that is 
somewhat extravagant, considering the publi- 
cation? Further, to what extent have you done 
this across the province? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Actually, that has, as you 
know, Floyd, absolutely nothing to do with 
this vote, but I can tell you that that is part 
of the power project—sorry. 


Mr. B. Newman: That created 16 jobs now! 
Mrs. ‘Campbell: It has. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: May I see itP I thought 
that was the ethnic— 


Mr. Laughren: The Toronto Citizen. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: This is part of a series 
that Industry and Tourism were doing, indi- 
cating the services that the government pro- 
vides, making sure that people know about 
them so that they can apply, if they would be 
of help to individuals. 


Mr. Laughren: Who do you think you 
were reaching with that ad? To whom were 
you talking? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I would assume—I don’t 
know the circulation of— 


Mr. Laughren: The Toronto Citizen. 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: —the Toronto Citizen, but 
I assume that it would be the people who 
read the Toronto Citizen. 


Mr. Laughren: Students? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Very few other people—in 
this publication. 


Mr. Laughren: Parents? 
Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, parents. 


Mr. Laughren: For parents to go, or for 
their children to go? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, either. It is— 


Mr. Laughren: Not either. No, no. Be- 
cause you do not have a programme for the 
parents. We went through that yesterday. 
Let’s not again. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We have a small pro- 
gramme for a few parents. That is what we 
decided yesterday; I think we agreed on 
that. This is for anybody who is interested in 
going on to post-secondary education, and 
who would want a student award or loan. 


Mr. Laughren: Well, Mr. Chairman, I 
know you do not want to open up the whole 
debate of student aid again, but I really 
questioned the judgement of running ads like 
that in the printed media when the people 
you want to talk to are in the schools. Until 
you have a programme that you can be proud 
of for part-time students, then I don’t see 
much sense in you going to the printed media. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That is where you and I 
disagree. 


Mr. Laughren: You better start listening to 
what I tell you. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 8 carried? 


Mr. B. Newman: I wanted to ask how these 
students were selected for the OYSE project. 
How were the students who become involved 
in it selected? 


Mr. Tarleton: By making application to the 
ministry. 


Mr. B. Newman: To the ministry here? 
Mr. Tarleton: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Or to the youth secretariat. 
Some went there and some came to us; some 
went to other ministries, I guess. 


Mr. Tarleton: The youth secretariat would 
co-ordinate general! inquiries—if someone were 
just asking for employment in the Ontario 
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government—and then refer it to a particular 
programme where they seem to show interest. 
But the directions for this year were to apply 
directly to the administration, the ministry 
personnel office. 


Mr. B. Newman: So it provided 16 jobs. 
How many applicants were there for the 16 
jobs? 


Mr. Tarleton: For that particular pro- 
gramme, I believe, there were 250. 


Mr. B. Newman: About 250? So you are 
really not attempting to scratch the surface as 
far as providing assistance to youth in the 
summer projects is concerned. 


Mr. Tarleton: We are trying to scratch the 
surface. 


Mr. B. Newman: But don’t you realize the 
less he earns, the more you have to give him 
by way of grant? 


Mr. Tarleton: This is one difficulty we had 
in trying to decide whether or not we should 
give a few high-paying jobs, or whether we 
should try to give as many jobs as possible. 


Mr. B. Newman: I don’t think in terms of 
giving a few high-paying jobs, I am thinking 
of spreading it out so that more can get 
involved. 


Mr. Tarleton: With the youth secretariat 
programmes, there are approximately 7,000 
hired in the special programmes of the 
Ontario government, and approximately 
10,000 total when you compare it to the 
regular summer employment. 


Hon, Mr. Auld: You really have to look at 
this in the context of the overall provincial 
programme, which is only part of summer 
employment in the province for one thing. 
Secondly— 


Mr, B. Newman: But you are trying to— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: —you cannot assume that 
every person who is involved in any of these 
programmes in the summertime is necessarily 
going on to continue his education. 


Mr. B. Newman: Generally so. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I have no idea what the 
figures are. I do not think that anyone has 
ever hired 100 people to find out. 


Mr. B. Newman: But generally a student 
who asks for summer employment with the 
ministry has intentions of going on to school; 
otherwise he would be with Manpower and 


getting something that would be _ better 
paying. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That is not my experience 
in my own riding. There are a great many, 
but not all. There are some people who leave 
school in the spring who do not intend to go 
back in the fall, and try to get a steady job. 


Mr. B. Newman: I accept that. But I am 
kind of disappointed that the government 
makes a big splash concerning their concern 
for youth employment, and then your ministry 
provides only 16 jobs in an OYSE project. 
That is a drop in the bucket. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think it is considerably 
more than that. Some ministries are more 
suited in their operations to provide meaning- 
ful summer employment than others. 


Mr. B. Newman: I think the employment 
you are providing here is meaningful. The 
only thing is, you are not expanding employ- 
ment. In turn, you have to provide extra 
funds to the student by way of a grant rather 
than the loan. So you would be better to 
create various avenues of employment for the 
individual, and lessen the amount the indi- 
vidual has to receive from you by way of a 
student award or loan. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It sounds like a great 
theory and it probably has some validity, but 
I don’t think it is entirely valid for the reasons 
that I mentioned first of all. And secondly, as 
far as this ministry is concerned, we have, I 
think it is fair to say, increased summer em- 
ployment each year with various projects that 
suit our operations and the existing staff we 
have. 


‘Some programmes are a lot more easily 
expanded than others. 


Mr. B. Newman: I would think that the 
OYSE project as far as its general operation 
goes is a very simple one to expand. I don’t 
know how much you've expanded it when 
you went up to 16 from what you started 
with last year, but— 


Hon, Mr. Auld: You are now talking about 
the number of projects, not the number of 


people employed. 


Mr. B. Newman: The number of people 
employed in OYSE is only 16. 


Hon, Mr. Auld: No, but the people who 
will be involved in the projects, those 16 are 
supervising— 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, but the others aren’t 
being employed by you at all. They could 
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have worked for Junior Achievement in their 
own community on the same thing. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That’s true. 


Mr. B. Newman: You are only helping the 
supervisor in the project. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No. I would say that there 
are going to be more projects. The 16 projects 
are in addition to the Junior Achievement 
projects that are being run anyway. 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, I agree with that. 
The only thing is you could greatly expand 
the thing—anyway, I think you could. Ill 
leave it at that. 


Mr. Deacon: Mr. Chairman, how many 
Venture Capital projects are there? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There are 32. 
Mr. Tarleton: Thirty-two all together. 


Mr. Deacon: We will probably know the 
experience on those by the end of October 
won't we, in regard to the loan? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I would think we should, 
depending on reporting and— 


Mr. Deacon: Based on that, if we have, 
say a 10 per cent loss, which would be very 
high I would think, perhaps next year the 
government can take a more realistic ap- 
proach and instead of assuming a 100 per 
cent loss, work it on the basis of this year’s 
experience to the extent of this programme. 
Because 32 seems to me a very small number 
for the whole of Ontario and I would think 
it is a very good type of approach because 
it means we are really multiplying the effect 
of the dollar on a loan programme like this. 
I would hope that we’d see a very big ex- 
pansion in that because it could maybe have 
a multiplier effect of 10 or 15 times as far 
as job opportunities are concerned. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I must say I agree with 
you. It appeals to me a great deal. 


Mr. Deacon: Could you give us a report 
in the fall? Could you make a report as soon 
as possible to the Legislature so we would 
be able to hear about that? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Tarleton, when do 
you think we will be in a position to report? 


Mr. Tarleton: We anticipate having a final 
report from the various groups involved, in- 
cluding the banks and the chambers of com- 
merce, by the end of October. 


Mr. Deacon: Great. 
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Mr. Tarleton: And with that we hope to 
make some recommendations for next year. 
To either expand— 


Mr. Deacon: I would hope the minister 
will be in a position to let the Legislature 
know. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Particularly if it’s good. 


Mr. Deacon: Even if it isn’t good. I think 
whatever the report wed be interested in it, 
because there may be steps that could be 
taken to improve it next year. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 3 carried. 
Vote 2504 agreed to. 
On vote 2505: 


Mr. Chairman: Item 1. 


Mr. B. Newman: Would the minister care 
to explain the book publishing subsidy grant 
of $140,000? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I guess, Doug— 


Mr. J. D. McCullough (Assistant Deputy 
Minister, Cultural Affairs Division): Yes, Mr. 
Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Do you want to deal with 
the book publishing subsidy? I can give you 
the detail. This is actually a direct subsidy 
recommended by the royal commission on 
book publishing to various publishing com- 
panies. It amounts to half the interest being 
paid by these companies on loans approved 
by the ODC. It is intended to assist these 
companies in retaining Canadian ownership. 
More companies, between 15 and 20 in all, 
will be eligible for assistance this fiscal year. 


This fact, coupled with soaring interest 
rates, is the reason why the funds being 
made available are considerably higher than 
in previous years. I’d say these subsidies are 
in addition to any grants being made to 
publishing houses by way of the Ontario 
Arts Council, which provides grants pre- 
dominantly to foster Canadian authors and 
artists. The companies likely to receive the 
largest subsidies are McClelland and Stewart 
Ltd., Clarke Irwin and Co. Ltd., the Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press and the MacMillan Co. 
of Canada Ltd. 


Mr. Chairman: Does item 1 carry? 


Mr. Deacon: In connection with those sub- 
sidies. It seems to me that in talking to 
the book publishers they are not as anxious 
to get subsidies as they are to get a correc- 
tion in some of the conditions under which 
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they have to publish that would enable them 
to stand on their own feet a little better. 
They have made presentations to the govern- 
ment in regard to this. 

What are the prospects for having some 
of these policies changed so they could meet 
their competition? It’s really unfair, particu- 
larly from south of the border. We accept 
publications for use in our own educational 
institutions that have different forms of spell- 
ing and have all kinds of things that are 
different and yet we wouldn’t be able to get 
our own publications—there isn’t a two-way 
market available to them the same way as 
there may be in other industries such as the 
auto industry. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, I have to admit that 
I am not an expert on the publishing industry. 
From what I have learned of it thus far, it 
is a very complex operation. There are some 
common problems and there are a lot of 
problems which relate just to certain seg- 
ments of the industry, particularly the very 
small publishers, of which there is a great 
number. 


Mr. Deacon: They are about the only ones 
who seem to be able to survive because they 
use up their own capital until they go 
broke. These are the people who set up in 
publishing because they realize the import- 
ance of it to our whole culture. But the big 
ones have a real struggle. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I might ask Clark Mecredy, 
who is chairman of the committee that’s 
dealing with this whole subject and, of 
course, we are talking about, as I understand 
it, two main markets: The textbook market 
and the so-called trade book or general 
distribution market. In connection with the 
question Mr. Deacon just asked, would you 
like to reply in terms of what is going on, 
Mr. Mecredy? 


Mr. C. Mecredy (Cultural Affairs Officer, 
Cultural Affairs Division): I am sorry, Mr. 
Deacon, I didn’t hear what you asked. 


Mr. Deacon: I was concerned primarily 
about the fact we are considering a subsidy 
here rather than introducing some measures, 
based on the recommendations of the Cana- 
dian book publishers, which would enable 
them to stand much more on their feet with- 
out a subsidy. I don’t think any of them are 
very happy about having to be placed in 
the position they are now. And in connection 
particularly with textbooks and things like 
that in the last few years many develop- 
ments have really taken the major prop out 
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from underneath their 


capacity. 
Mr. Mecredy: Is that item the $140,000? 
Mr. Deacon: Right. 


previous earning 


Mr. Macredy: Well, actually that is a sub- 
sidy to pay the interest on the loans which 
the Ontario Development Corp. gives them. 
And that item is in there only as a govern- 
ment guarantee of half of the interest rate 
of the loan moneys which are apportioned 
out by the Ontario Development Corp. as 
the book publishers require loans for capital 
or operating purposes. So, actually that’s a 
little confusing to— 


Mr. Deacon: Well, it isn’t really, because 
this comes under the cultural programme 
and we recognize that it’s here. The item 
is charged to your programme because of our 
concern for the future of our Canadian book 
publishers. And my thought is, if we have a 
programme here to help them, it should be 
directed toward not lending them money as 
much as helping them stand on their own 
feet. 


Mr. Mecredy: Perhaps I could tell you a 
little bit of background of several of the 
last meetings of the government-industry 
committee on book publishing. 


The first two or three meetings were taken 
up with an investigation of the programmes 
which the Ministry of Education will be 
carrying out with a view to a learning mater- 
ials development fund and a book purchase 
plan. The committee felt though that the 
main problem, as you stated, was an inability 
somehow to get more money into the market- 
place so that the publishers, rather than 
having a handout, could then take advantage 
of this and could scramble among themselves, 


if you like in— 
Mr. Deacon: In a competitive market. 


Mr. Mecredy: —in a competitive market 
and reap the benefits of that money made 
available within the ordinary marketplace. 
Now, the problem with that was local 
autonomy. Local school boards have had, for 
the last 4% or five years, complete autonomy 
over the spending of their own funds. And 
it’s very difficult now to go back to the old 
system extant many years ago of saying: 
“You must spend X per cent of your operat- 
ing budget on textbooks, library books, learn- 
ing materials, whatever.” 

So the figure does vary. But it’s now impos- 
sible to go back into the system and tell 
various school boards that certain moneys or 
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certain percentages of their budget should 
be apportioned out to learning materials. So 
my committee has been trying to come up 
with some scheme which will put more 
money into the marketplace without violating 
the local autonomy of the school boards. We 
now have two proposals which will be com- 
ing forth. We have met about eight times in 
the last several months. 


Mr. Deacon: Is the major part of the 
problem the actual cost price of the product 
or the product itself? 


Mr. Mecredy: Well, the costs are undoubt- 
edly going up. Paper costs are— 


Mr. Deacon: I am thinking about as far 
as the competitive problem goes because 
when you see such a very, very high per- 
centage of our books being purchased by 
school libraries, by those which have the 
power to make these decisions, one finds that 
in a lot of cases the decision is based upon 
the great convenience in the American pub- 
lishers being able to provide the packages. 
They have the books already marked up and 
ready to go into the libraries. 


Through the large volumes they are dealing 
with, they are able to really market more 
advantageously than our Canadian publishers 
in many of those things. At least that is one 
of the reasons given me by those who have 
been selecting a very high percentage of 
American publications. I was just wonder- 
ing what we can do to either reduce the 
costs, or in some way really encourage and 
help our publishers, because this is so crucial 
to our cultural survival. 


Mr. Mecredy: What you describe is called 
in the industry “buying around.” It is preval- 
ent in libraries, but to a much lesser extent 
in the textbook industry, because Circular 14, 
which is the sort of shopping list put out by 
the Ministry of Education, is about 98 per 
cent Canadian. 


Mr. Deacon: Maybe if Circular 14 required 
that all books that are approved had to use 
our own Canadian form of spelling, and 
things like that, it might change the situation. 
When I see my youngsters coming home and 
spelling in the American way, it burns me up. 
I feel we’re going to have to decide to have 
everything Americanized, or not. Maybe this 
is because we are not being tough enough 
in the criteria for approval of books that the 
schools can buy. Would that be something 
you would— 
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Mr. Mecredy: I think it would be very 
difficult to get agreement on what is Can- 
adian spelling. 


Mr. Deacon: How do you spell centre? 
Mr. Mecredy: Or harbour or colour or— 
Mr. B. Newman: Or labour? 

Mr. Deacon: Labour, all these things. 


Hon. Mr. Auld; And where do you read it 
—in a Canadian book or an American maga- 
zine? American TV? 


Mr. Deacon: To my mind, if we are going 
to maintain at all any difference that we 
inherited from the past, we are going to have 
to pay a little extra to maintain it. This is 
one of the things we all seem to know about 
maintaining our country; it costs us a little 
bit more. Maybe we feel it is worth it, and 
I think that— 


Mrs. Campbell: Some of us. 


Mr. Deacon: Some of us. But I would hope 
that we do something to make it possible for 
our publishers to reap the advantages of 
being Canadian, and not have it so easy for 
the American publications particularly to 
come in without any attempt to recognize the 
special Canadian needs. 


Mr. Mecredy: We are also working in con- 
junction with the Arts Council and with the 
industry to try and get around this—just the 
actual sort of mechanical problem of the 
American distributors being perhaps a little 
more efficient and eager, I don’t know. 


Mr. Deacon: They are better marketers 
for sure. I think we have got a lot to learn 
about that. 


Mr. Mecredy: The industry realizes that 
and we are now working on some co-opera- 
tive schemes which will perhaps make it 
easier for our smaller distributors to take 
advantage of a bigger volume operation. 


Mr. Deacon: But are you doing anything 
in meeting their own requests as an associa- 
tion? They have many recommendations they 
have made which they feel will help answer 
the problem. How many of those do you feel 
you are able to accept and implement? Which 
are they? 


Mr. Mecredy: Quite truthfully, the prob- 
lem to which they want to address themselves 
—the industry members on this committee— 
is the overriding problem of getting more 
money into the marketplace. 
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Mr. Deacon: The buying. 


Mr. Mecredy: Yes. They see that as the 
real, major problem. 


Mr. Deacon: That’s right. That’s why I 
brought it up, but are we able to do very 
much more than what you have mentioned? 
Are we going to be able to do much more? 


Mr. Mecredy: We hope so, but we haven’t 
gotten around to that yet; we’re trying to get 
over the first main hurdle. 


Mr. Deacon: You have been working on 
this for quite a while; I think about two to 
three years. How much progress have we 
made, do you think? They are still hanging 
on. 


Mr. Mecredy: The committee has been 
meeting just since this January. The royal 
commission was in operation long prior to 
that, but our actual group has been meeting 
just since January. 


Mr. Deacon: And you had hoped to have 
some pretty significant measures recom- 
mended, or in place, before the calendar 
year is out? 


Mr. Mecredy: We will certainly have pro- 
posals which we feel can circumvent this 
problem of local autonomy. Oh yes, certainly 
before the end of the year. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 1 carried? 


Mr. Laughren: No, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to indicate to you why I want to discuss 
what I am about to under this particular vote, 
rather than waiting for item 3. May I? 


Mr. Chairman: What is it you want to 
discuss? 


Mr. Laughren: I want to talk about gen- 
eral policy of the ministry as it applies to 
libraries, but it does not involve just the 
grants to libraries. I would prefer to discuss 
it under policy of the ministry, which is why 
I would ask your indulgence in talking about 
it at this time rather than under the grants. I 
shall not be repetitive when we get to the 
grants to libraries. 


Hon, Mr. Auld: I have no argument, except 
that if we are going to do that perhaps we 
should put 1 and 3 together as we did yes- 
terday, because I’m sure that other people 
will have some comments about it. 


Mr. Laughren: That’s fine, 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, may I just 
point this out to you? Those of us who lead 
off and who are trying to follow a pattern 
are consistently caught in this trap. We were 
yesterday and we became, I think, repetitive 
as a result of this changeover. 


Mr. Laughren: Completely unintentional. 


Mrs. Campbell: I don’t want to delay it 
but I— 


Mr. Chairman: It wasn’t change after 
change, Margaret. There was only the one 
change. We combined items | and 5. 


Mrs. Campbell: But after the leadoff, it 
seems to me if you are going to do this you 
should surely try to enunciate a policy before 
we get started. I'm not opposed to what is 


suggested. 


Mr. Laughren: It is up to you, if it is your 
leadoff you suggest what you want to do. It 
is not up to the chairman. 


Mrs, Campbell: That may be. I just think 
that we should follow some sort of rules from 
the beginning and not break into them in the 
middle. 


Mr. B. Newman: Allow the hon. member to 
bring up item 3 if he wishes to when we get 
to it. 


Mr. Laughren: No, the chairman has al- 
ready ruled, I believe. 


Mr. Chairman: No, I— 


Mr. B. Newman: All right then, we won't 
allow 3 to go on. We want it in order—1, 2 
and then 3. 


Mr. Laughren: That is not necessarily your 
choice. It seems to me it’s a perfectly reason- 
able request. When I’m talking about libraries 
it goes beyond the grants to libraries, it in- 
volves the policy of the ministry as a whole 
in terms of cultural and general education. I 
do want to talk about general education and 
the philosophy of culture in the Province of 
Ontario, and surely it goes beyond just grants 
to local libraries. 


Mr. B. Newman: You can talk about any- 
thing you wish. I remain in the hands of the 
chairman to decide whether you are out of 
order or not and call you— 


Mr. Laughren: I’m not out of order. 


Mr. Chairman: I think that we should try 
and follow the items as they are set out. If 
it’s programme administration then we'll talk 
about it under item 1. 
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Mr. Laughren: All right then, it is pro- 
gramme administration. 


Mr. Chairman: If it is not programme ad- 
ministration then well talk about it under 
the particular item that it falls under. 


Mr. Laughren: It’s surprising to see you 
waffle, Mr. Chairman. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You are an expert on 
wafiling. 


Mr. Laughren: As a matter of fact, I’m 
quite proud that I am an expert on the waflle. 


Mr. Chairman: I would never admit that. 


Mr. Laughren: That's why you are there 
and I am here, I guess. 


Mrs. Campbell: That has a significance. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: ’m always changing my 
mind, I don’t know whether we want you to 
get back to Cambrian or stay here. 


Mr. Laughren: I'd probably do you more 
harm at Cambrian, where I can change the 
minds of students, than I will here. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That’s exactly what I was 
thinking and I’m glad you said that. 


Mr. Laughren: It gave me many second 
thoughts about leaving the educational system. 

I wanted to talk about a number of things. 
I guess what triggered it in my mind was the 
Copps report, which talked about the learn- 
ing society, about the important potential role 
of libraries in a learning society, about how 
learning should be a life-long experience, and 
about the potential role of libraries in that 
experience. I would suspect that the logical 
place to start would be with the new Public 
Libraries Act, which would make possible 
better interlibrary co-operation and’ standard- 
ized training of librarians and technicians. 

We talked yesterday about the dead-end 
aspect of library technicians and how they 
have difficulty getting into library science 
programmes and so forth. 


Mr. Chairman: Could I, at this point, have 
you tell us how this relates itself to item 1? 


Mr. Laughren: I’m absolutely astounded 
that I have to explain that to you. Surely the 
administration of the cultural and _ general 
education programme has to do with the 
Public Libraries Act—the whole aspect of 
using the cultural institutions in our society 
as part of the educational process? What in 
the name of heaven could be more logical 
than that? 
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Have you read the Copps report? I won't 
embarrass you. Ill retract the question. But, 
I see no reason why— 


Mr. Chairman: Probably many of us have 
read the Copps report. 


Mr. Laughren: Then you should know why 
I am not out of order on this vote, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, I rather suspect— 
because I have an idea what Floyd is going 
to say—he’s going to range over several 
items— 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, but isn’t that legiti- 
mate? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: —and perhaps it might be 
better to do it now rather than to repeat 
it three times. 


Mr. Laughren: [ think it is. 
Mr. Chairman: 


Mr. Laughren: 
minister learns. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Oh, I learned the first day. 


Mr. Laughren: You kept postponing the 
estimates, you know, giving us new life here. 
May I proceed, Mr. Chairman? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I might argue with that 
definition, but carry on. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes. Well, where was IP 
What I was talking about, I guess, was the 
role of the public library system and the 
utilization of all the other cultural institu- 
tions in our society to be part of the learn- 
ing society. It seems to me there is now in 
the province a real feeling of drift by the 
public libraries, and I think it is fair to say 
that people within the library system are feel- 
ing that as well as people out there who 
don’t see any direction of the libraries. There 
don’t seem to be any set standards or objec- 
tives in the public library system designed 
to plug society into the libraries and the 
libraries into society in an ongoing kind of 
way. | 

I think you need a new Public Libraries 
Act which would do some of those things 
as well as create a provincial library in 
the Province of Ontario. I have mentioned 
this before. I think it’s extremely important 
that we have a provincial library in the 
Province of Ontario. I seriously thought about 
introducing a private members bill, but 
knowing how seriously the government takes 
private members’ bills of the opposition 


We have already started. 
It takes a while, but the 
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parties, I reconsidered. And besides, it would 
involve an expenditure of public moneys 
and I am sure the Speaker would rule my 
private member’s bill out of order. 


But I think there should be a provincial 
library. Recently I have started reading the 
Ontario Library Review and got interested 
in the whole problem of libraries and what 
the potential of libraries is. I was reading 
a book published in the United States in 
1969, “Libraries at Large: Tradition, Innova- 
tion and the National Interest,” edited by 
Knight and Shepley. They talk there about 
the role of state libraries—and surely a pro- 
vincial library would be a similar kind of 
creation to the state library in the United 
States—and they list some of the things that 
a good state library could do. I think, Mr. 
Chairman, so that what I say following this 
is put in perspective, I would like to read 
the nine points about what a state library— 
and I am sure it could apply to a provincial 
library—could do for the Province of Ontario: 


1. Provide leadership in the develop- 
ment and co-ordination of all library re- 
sources and services within the state, in- 
cluding those in school, public, academic 
and special libraries, and in the establish- 
ment of regional library networks which 
often will be part of existing and emerging 
national information systems. 


2. Resources have state-wide value, both 
for direct use by state government and as 
a backstop for local libraries of all types, 
in subject fields and to depths that have 
been predetermined by a careful appraisal 
of state-wide needs and available library 
resources. 


3. Special information services for state 
‘government officials, agencies and institu- 
tions. 


4, Consultant and promotion services for 
those libraries that bring facilities close to 
readers, particularly public and school li- 
braries but including college, university, 
reference and research libraries. [I think 
that is an important point.] 


5. Administration and regulation of state 
and federal categorical aid to local libraries 
as well as aid for co-operative projects 
among libraries, 


6. Administration of standards for li- 
braries, certification of school and public 
librarians and workshops for the advance- 
ment of librarianship. 

(7. Programmes for library trustees aimed 


lat advancing recognition and understanding 
of trustees’ responsibilities. 
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8. Research and planning leadership, in- 
cluding work with citizens’ groups, to 
stimulate steady improvement in state-wide 
library resources and their utilization. 

9. Leadership in establishing a body of 
state law congenial to the development of 
total library services of the highest calibre. 


You could substitute “province” for “state” 
and you would have what I think is a very 
neat summary of what a provincial library 
could do for the Province of Ontario. 


‘Right now, I would see it as not being a 
particularly difficult task. It would shake up 
a few people; in particular I would suspect it 
would shake up people in the universities, 
colleges, and perhaps to a certain extent those 
in the public libraries. But there are a couple 
of places you could start. 


‘You have a beautiful foundation from which 
to begin. I use the word foundation delliber- 
ately because you could start with the Robarts 
library. That would be a beautiful beginning 
for a provincial library. You could also bring 
in the St. George library because of its fine 
collection of reference material. You could 
bring the legislative library right in this build- 
ing. There you would have the beginnings of 
a provincial library. 

I think that we in Ontario live in the kind 
of society that is relatively sophisticated, It 
is certainly highly industrialized and wealthy. 
And I think a provincial library, which could 
pull all these things together, is really lacking. 
It also could work very closely with those 
other cultural institutions: the museum, the 
art gallery, the OECA, the McMichael Collec- 
tion, the botanical gardens, There are no 
limits to what a provincial library could doi in 
the Province of Ontario. 


(When you think about the leaming society 
you think about creating an open academy or 
an open sector in the Province of Ontario. 
The provincial library could be a cornerstone 
of an open educational sector andi could tie 
in with the Colleges of Applied Arts and 
Technology. And put those two together and 
you have enormous resources of people, facili- 
ties, reference materials and really good col- 
lections. I really think you would be doing 
yourselves and the province a service if you 
would implement a provincial library. 

There is another aspect of this whole thing 
that is important and the provincial library 
would fit in very neatly with this. And! that is 
the creation—I don’t know the language of 
librarians very well—but an automated! biblio- 
graphic data bank for the Province of Ontario. 
Right now we have a data bank—I stand to be 
corrected on this, Mr. Chairman—I think there 
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are some of the colleges experimenting with a 
data bank. There is a COU pilot project with, 
I think, six universities involved with a data 
bank, I believe Metro Toronto has a data 
bank to co-ordinate the collections of the 
Toronto libraries, But nobody is pulling them 
all together. There may even be some regional 
data banks, I am not sure about that, in the 
public sector. But I could envision an Ontario 
automated bibliographic data bank being run 
by the provincial library, and then plugging 
into that would be a university data bank and 
a College of Applied Arts and Technology 
data bank. The public libraries and public 
schools would plug into another data bank, 
then you could have those public ones on a 
regional basis and they would all feed into 
the Ontario provincial library data bank. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There is a lot of difference 
between putting them in data banks and put- 
ting them all in a provincial building. 


Mr. Laughren: I am not talking of putting 
them all in a provincial building, Mr, Chair- 
man, I am talking about having the facility 
there, If I understand this correctly, in my 
mind I envision it this way: The colleges 
would use their data bank which, if they 
wanted material or if they wanted to cata- 
logue material, would indicate to each of the 
colleges whether or not another one of the 
colleges had! already catalogued that particu- 
lar acquisition. 


‘Keep in mind, Mr. Chairman, that the cata- 
loguing of acquisitions is an extremely ex- 
pensive procedure in the library system. I 
think it costs around $35 to catalogue a 
unique acquisition in the library system, If 
you can put it om an automated data bank 
system you can drop the price down to $6 or 
$8. So we are talking about enormous savings 
of money as well as a more rational approach 
to cataloguing materials in our libraries. I 
would envision the colleges, for example—you 
could use any of the systems I mentioned’ but 
let’s take the colleges as an example. A col- 
lege, if it was acquiring a book on a film or 
whatever, would plug into the college data 
bank to determine whether or not there had 
been an acquisition. If the college didn’t have 
it the computer would indicate what other 
system did have it. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I am told that that now 
happens. 


Mr. Laughren: Not across the whole prov- 
ince. I don’t think it’s happening with all 
those different sectors. It may be happening 
within the colleges. Am I right? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, in colleges. 


Mr. Laughren: Right, but what happens 
if the colleges don’t have it? How do you 
know, if the colleges don’t have it, that the 
University of Toronto doesn’t have itP Or 
that the Metropolitan Toronto library system 
doesn’t have it? You don’t know that. 


Dr. Parr: I believe the colleges—although 
the system is not totally integrated— 


Mr. Laughren: No, it’s not integrated at all. 


Dr. Parr: —alhough the system is not totally 
integrated and perhaps, with the minister's 
approval, Mr. Roedde will speak to this, the 
three major sectors are working along these 
lines, with increasing crossovers between the 
three components, It’s a very complicated 
thing and it does seem better to get the 
three sectors going with links between them 
which are strengthened as time goes on. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, well— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: What I might just indicate, 
I think we discussed this in a general way 
at the beginning of the estimates— 


Mr. Laughren: Very briefly. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: —and I don’t propose to 
repeat what I said then but if you would 
like, whenever you indicate, I can ask Bill 
Roedde to tell you the progress we have 
achieved thus far in the kind of thing you 
are talking about. 


Mr. Laughren: Sure, I'd like to hear that. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I would just say this about 
a provincial library at this stage; I would 
prefer to see the resources we have available 
doing the things we are now doing and still 
have to do before we would consider that 
kind of project. 


Mr. Laughren: Wait a minute now. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I would have some philo- 
sophical questions about putting that kind of 
resource together, perhaps to the detriment 
of a number of the other things involved 
in the continuing education and service to 
the public and so on. I think all the things 
in this vote, for instance—all the things you 
mention which are now under one roof and 
where there is by far improved co-ordination 
—have unfulfilled needs. We have to look at 
all of them rather than one part in isolation. 


Mr. Laughren: But it is not either-or. I am 
not suggesting you take away the autonomy 
of those institutions at all. 'm not even sug- 
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gesting you take away the autonomy of the 
universities. All I'm suggesting is you have 
a provincial library which could co-ordinate 
the collections of all those institutions. Not 
put them under one roof but have a— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I may say that—I don't 
want to repeat what I said before; would 
you like to hear what is happening so far? 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, I would. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: Bill? 


Mr. W. A. Roedde (Director, Provincial 
Library Services): Mr. Chairman, the shared 
cataloguing project which is under the Coun- 
cil of Ontario Universities is under way under 
Mr. Ralph Stierwalt, the former head of tech- 
nical services at the University of Western 
Ontario. The College Biblio Centre’s biblio- 
graphic bank is fully operational and the 
College Biblio Centre has observer status 
with the COU-shared cataloguing project as 
do three public libraries which, in turn, have 
amalgamated their bibliographic files. In 
addition, the regional directors have proposed 
a further study of public library involvement 
in bibliographic services which, in turn, will 
be a part of a study approved by the Ontario 
Provincial Library Council which will be 
under way in a matter of weeks. 


In this area of a central programme, of 
course, we do not have a provincial library 
in Ontario but our ministry libraries in the 
various departments have the Ontario Govern- 
ment Libraries Council which ensures a 
measure of co-operation and I am a member 


of that body. 


The situation regarding library co-operation 
is perhaps put into better focus when we 
consider the voluntary endeavours that are 
taking place at the regional level. For in- 
stance, last night I was at a meeting in the 
Haldimand-Norfolk region where they are 
planning to utilize secondary school and ele- 
mentary school libraries for a community 
library service in various parts of the region. 
They are meeting with the board of educa- 
tion. They are proposing to utilize the board 
of education bookmobile. At this very minute, 
the Niagara and Lake Erie regional library 
system boards are meeting, and are develop- 
ing such projects as the Outreach Ontario 
project involving development of Canadiana, 
use of OECA tapes, videotape programmes, 
and cultural programmes. 


In terms of trying it all together, we do— 
through the Ontario Provincial Library 
Council and in the ministry—make an effort 
to co-ordinate. We don’t, I would say, have 


the high profile of central co-ordination that 
some of the American states have. For in- 
stance, I visited the state library in Albany, 
NY, a couple of years ago, and I realized 
that instead of having libraries in the dif- 
ferent departments, they have a single state 
library. And they do have, with a certain 
number of state libraries, fairly high-profile 
programmes involving the university libraries. 


Mr. Laughren: Excuse me, have you been 
to the one in Ohio? 


Mr. Roedde: No, I have not. The Ohio 
College Library Centre? A representative of 
the ministry did visit, Mr. Mattson, the com- 
puter co-ordinator in the ministry, did visit 
that centre last fall. But with the various 
elements of library development, we are 
making efforts, particularly working first with 
the regional organizations and universities, 
so that what does develop will be supported 
by the various libraries. There are a great 
variety of viewpoints in terms of what might 
be done next, and that is one reason why 
we have accepted the request of the Ontario 
Provincial Library Council for a major study, 
which should be under way quite soon. 


Mr. Laughren: Would you permit me to 
put a question directly to Mr. Roedde? Do 
you really think—and I don’t want to ask 
you to comment on policy, which is beyond 
your responsibility and should be the min- 
ister’s—but do you feel that you can really 
maximize the potential or the resources of 
the library system in Ontario without an auto- 
matic bibliographic data bank system and 
a provincial library? 


Mr. Roedde: I think, Mr. Chairman, that 
is a policy question. My responsibility is 
primarily with public libraries under the 
Public Libraries Act, the regional library sys- 
tem, and the provincial library council. The 
various regional library systems do get in- 
volved with universities, and the ministry 
does get involved with approval of funds 
for the shared catalogue project. In terms 
of going beyond the present structure in this 
direction, of course, that is a policy question. 


Mr. Laughren: That is fair enough. I 
would ask a rhetorical question, then, and 
expect no reply as to how you can expect to 
maximize those resources without those two 
things. 


Despite the increased grants to the libra- 
ries in the province, despite the capable 
leadership of Mr. McCullough in the cultural 
affairs portion of this ministry, for the life 
of me, I don’t think you’re going to achieve 
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the potential there until you create those 
two things in the Province of Ontario. I 
would urge you, Mr. Minister, to get on 
with it. 


For example, in September of this year 
there’s going to be a Canadian studies re- 
quirement in all the secondary schools in the 
Province of Ontario. I would bet you money 
that one of the major problems of the 
teachers in the secondary system is going 
to be knowing what is available for that par- 
ticular programme. 


I just use that as a very small example of 
how a proper, full-fledged, provincial library, 
supported by regional automated bibliogra- 
phic data banks, as well as an Ontario auto- 
mated bibliographic data bank, could play 
a major role in just this one little programme. 


But I don’t think that’s the most important 
part. The most important part of a provin- 
cia] library is the potential to co-ordinate 
cultural affairs in a learning society, which 
the ministry seems to be in agreement with 
in terms of what the Copps report indicated. 
Certainly the increased grants to libraries and 
cultural institutions has increased significantly 
in recent years, and I think that’s a good 
trend, 


But I would urge you not to dismiss the 
two things I am proposing. I found it incred- 
ible that you would wax ideological on this 
issue, and not on aid to students in the 
Province of Ontario. But that’s your own 
particular quirk. Ill leave that for you to 
grapple with. 


There’s one other thing I wanted to men- 
tion. I hope you don’t, when you're thinking 
about this—if you do consider it further 
within your ministry with your officials—that 
you do not allow the vested interests of 
existing institutions and organizations to put 
you off, if you think that there’s a real 
potential here. 


Let’s face it, the universities are very 
proud and consider that their library collec- 
tions are somewhat of a status symbol, and 
they don’t want anybody messing around 
with them. They see all sorts of bogeymen, 
I suspect, in a provincial library, along with 
the co-ordinated bibliographic data bank. 
And I suppose that might even apply to 
institutions like OECA, I don’t know. But 
they might see some kind of infringement 
on their autonomy, and maybe all the institu- 
tions would. But I think that in the long-run 
interests of a learning society, that you should 
proceed with what I suggest. 


Mr. Chairman: Mrs. Campbell. 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: Thanks, Mr. Laughren, for 
including something other than libraries in a 
peripheral way in your discussion. 


Mr. Laughren: We'll get back to libraries 
specifically later, I guess. 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh, we will? I thought 
that was the whole basis. That you weren't 
going to be— 


Mr. Laughren: Grants to libraries are in the 
next vote. I hope you stay in order here, 
Mrs. Campbell. 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh, brother. 


Mr. Chairman: I think we had a commit- 
ment from the member for Nickel Belt— 


Mrs. Campbell: That he wouldn’t be repeti- 
tive, yes. 


Mr. Laughren: Oh, you mean that I can 
talk about specific grants to libraries in this 
vote, too? 


Mrs. Campbell: Let us proceed, if I may, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Laughren: Okay, I'll come back later. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Are you trying to catch 
your plane? 


Mr. Laughren: Not at all. 


Mrs. Campbell: On the first item, I would 
just like to have a few remarks about this 
matter of the book publishing subsidy—and 
I won't be long on it. 


I was interested to note that—I believe it 
was the federal government—had instituted a 
project of having exhibitions of Canadian 
books in the United States. From all accounts 
—and I didn’t pursue it—it seemed to me to 
be deemed to be rather a successful first step 
—a baby step, but a first step. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Was that under the aus- 
pices of the Department of Trade, Industry 
and Commerce? 


Mrs. Campbell: I don’t know what it was 
under the auspices of. I simply noted it and 
tried to get further information. I would like 
to know if not only should we be having a 
concern for our publishers here, and the 
problems they have specifically in trying to 
deal with the preservation of any kind of 
Canadian literature, but also if we shouldn't 
perhaps be assisting them in some way with 
a joint effort, or whatever, to exhibit Cana- 
dian books in the United States. 
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It might be that in this way Americans 
could become more aware of what is going 
on here. It might be a way of assisting the 
publishers to stand on their own two feet ,as 
has been mentioned in a more appropriate 
way than this. 


I have discussed the matter of Canadian 
literature with teachers in several parts of 
the province. They all come back with the 
explanation that they would dearly love to 
expand this service in their schools, but 
unfortunately with the financial limitations 
imposed they have to take what they can get 
at the lowest price. 


I think were paying too heavy a price 
for the future of Canada if we are not out 
actively, under this particular ministry, pro- 
moting in Ontario a concern for what is 
Canadian. I just throw that out because I 
think we have to find more creative ways of 
assisting the publishers than in this particular 
way. While it’s a substantial amount of 
money, nevertheless I wonder in the long run 
if it will achieve what we’re trying to achieve 
in assistance, if were dedicated to the belief 
that we ought to have, for the future of our 
nation, a very real understanding of our past. 


I have been deeply horrified in speaking 
to young people who are quite convinced that 
we have no history at all, and that such as 
we have is pretty dull. Of course it is dull, 
because the way it has been traditionally 
taught has been as a constitutional history. 
You cannot expect young children to under- 
stand constitutional history. But there is a 
great warm kind of rich history to this coun- 
try, which has never been adequately brought 
to the attention of our people, and our chil- 
dren particularly. 


Mr. Deacon: Only Pierre Burton has made 
some attempt to make it a little more inter- 
esting. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, however I think there’s 
a great deal more to it than that. I feel very 
strongly that in this province we are not 
putting the same kind of emphasis on the 
person writing in Ontario as the Quebec gov- 
ernment does for the French. There’s no 
question that they are developing a very rich 
literature, and have over some time. It has 
been a deliberate effort. 


I'm not suggesting that we should be 
trying to outdo the French; that isn’t my 
point. But at least we should be letting 
people know what there is available and 
ensuring that they have that kind of exposure, 
if nothing else, to the whole tradition of 
Canada. 


I would like to give consideration in a 
ranging way, as we have now done, to some 
of the other aspects. Much has been said 
about libraries, and I am in hearty agree- 
ment with a great deal of it. I also believe 
that there should be an expansion of the 
Trent project, for example, in the develop- 
ment of resource materials for those who are 
unable to have access to materials at that 
university, or at other universities. And I 
would hope that there could be some com- 
ment from the ministry as to what their 
findings are as a result of this project, and 
whether or not— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Audio-visual? 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. And whether or not 
there is a suggestion that this should be 
enlarged, because there is a great part of 
our population which, it seems to me, is cut 
off from the resources about which the mem- 
ber for Nickel Belt was speaking in the 
library system itself. So that, again I would 
be having to take the position that if it’s 
a matter of the development of financing for 
that type of project, I would rather spend 
the money there, I would have to say it 
would thave top priority with me to at least 
bring up to some kind of a norm those who 
are not otherwise able to meet even the 
current situation. 


I hope there will be some comment on 
that. 


I feel that in a lot of ways there is con- 
siderable overlapping in the areas of com- 
munications. I would like to get into that 
specifically in the second item and to ensure 
that I don’t repeat myself I’m not prepared 
to enlarge upon it here. But I will have 
something to say about communications 
under the second item. 


All my life I have had difficulty in trying 
to get through to those sitting in the seats 
of the mighty in the educational system. 
My real concern is for a full development 
and encouragement, an active encourage- 
ment to our talented people in this province. 
I will not say more on that point at this 
time, but I certainly will have something 
rather extensive to say in the second item, 
Mr. Chairman. Could I have some kind of 
response? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Primarily in this ministry, 
we are interested in supporting and encour- 
aging Canadian authors, Canadian publishers 
and reaching Canadian readers. 


The question of Canadian publishers ex- 
panding into the US has been dealt with and 
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Tm pretty sure it’s the federal Department 
of Industry, Trade and Commerce which 
sponsored the programme you are talking 
about. And, of course, our own Ontario De- 
velopment Corp. in Industry and Tourism 
is dealing, in a different way, with the finan- 
cial aspects of the publishers. 


It seems to me that in our area of re- 
sponsibility we are doing the kinds of things 
that we should be doing either through the 
ministry directly or through the Ontario 
Council for the Arts which has quite an ex- 
tensive programme in this field. We will no 
doubt get into this when we come to that 
vote. 


As far as US history is concerned, and 
the way it’s presented, I’ve often wondered 
if in fact what we think was history actually 
happened the way it is presented on “Gun- 
smoke” and one thing and another. I can’t 
believe there could be many people in the 
West if things as they are popularly por- 
trayed actually happened that way. And I’m 
not sure that that’s the purpose of our exer- 
cise. I am always amazed when I go to West 
Point— 


Mrs. Campbell: I don’t think I suggested 
anything about that. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: —and see the display in 
the museum at West Point of the great 
victory of the US in the war of 1812. I never 
thought it really came out quite that way. 
However, I just throw that in as a comment. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I really 
think that with respect to the non sequitur 
I don’t think I was talking about that at all. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, no. I was just com- 
menting on the colourful portrayal. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, on the other hand, I 
find it rather sad that most of our young 
people—and this goes right up to the not-so- 
young in the 20- to 30-year-old group—seem 
to be very much of the opinion that the 
Canadian west was developed in almost pre- 
cisely the “Gunsmoke” type of development. 
And they have little knowledge of the water- 
way system or the type of unique develop- 
ment that went on in this country. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Perhaps Old Fort William 
will help. 


Mrs. Campbell: I think if it was authentic 
it would be nice. I hope that we would be 
developing authenticity rather than a tourist 
attraction per se. 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: On the other hand, if you 
want to get into a little philosophy, we're 
talking about something that is not in this 
ministry, unforunately. I think the way to 
portray things to the mass of people is to 
make them interesting and entertaining as 
well as accurate. I think that a lot of people 
have learned quite a bit about the settlement 
of eastern Ontario from Upper Canada Vil- 
Jage and about the war of 1812 and some 
of the fortifications in Old Fort Henry and 
Fort York here in Toronto. 


Mr. Deacon: It would be a shame to have 
more things like Ste. Marie-Among-the- 
Hurons, where you haven’t been exactly cor- 
rect and are giving an inaccurate impression 
of what happened. It is an inaccurate portrait 
of our history. I think it is wrong for us to 
do that and pretend they are authentic when 
they are not. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We have never attempted 
to portray Upper Canada Village as actually 
having been— 


Mr. Deacon: No, I realize that, but you 
talked about Ste. Marie, and I just wanted 
to be sure on that one. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Ste. Marie is on the origi- 
nal site and according to the archaeologists 
who have been dealt with— 


Mr. Deacon: I would say you have some 
really deep questions in that one. Unfortu- 
nately, even now, your department people 
realize that there were some serious mistakes 
made there. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I am not aware of that. 


Mr. Deacon: The authorities are quite 
upset about that. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, Don, without stray- 
ing too far away— 


Mr. Deacon: And Fort William is going to 
be another mess. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Fort William is magnifi- 
cent, and the only thing different about it is 
that it is not on the original site. 


Mrs. Campbell: Etc., etc. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I do not think that there 
are more than one or two archaeologists 
present, but to get agreement from, say, 
20 is very difficult. 


Mr. Deacon: You have some very real 
students of archaeology, who have worked 
quietly for years with very little fuss and 
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publicity, and are very concerned about a 
lot of the things we have been doing. Some 
of their names have been used and bandied 
about in association with the projects, but 
they had no opportunity to speak and they 
were really not consulted as to what hap- 
pened. You need people like Norman Emer- 
son and Maurice Careless, and some of these 
others. We do not want to have tourist 
attractions that do not have validity at the 
same time. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I am sorry we got off the 
thing, however, as far as publishing is con- 
cerned, the efforts we have, which are really 
in two places, are pointing towards the objec- 
tives that I mentioned. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I don’t want 
to belabour it. I just feel that in this ministry 
you have a great deal of creative talent, and 
it would seem to me that it would be pleasant 
if you could at least look at ways and means 
of assisting our book publishers, to become 
better known in the markets of the world. 
This would give them the kind of assistance 
that is ereative, rather than the kind of thing 
that keeps them going on a basis which is 
not terribly creative in our province. That is 
really what I am trying to say, I think. 

Giving them money is great. They need it 
and we have to do something as an interim 
measure. I would hate to see as the on- 
going policy of this ministry for any length 
of time. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The other thing I did not 
mention, Margaret, is in item 3 where we 
are involved with local museums, historical 
societies, and the Ontario Historical Series. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, and we have the 
nice historical plaque programme which I 
shall speak on when I get to that vote. 


Mr. Chairman: Can we now carry item 1 
and get on with item 2? 


Mrs. Campbell: Could I hear one word 
about the Trent project? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, the Trent project 
really came under the university affairs vote. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, except this. It is a 
matter which refers to resource material. I 
wasn’t speaking of the Trent project per se. 
I was speaking of the type of thing which 
can grow out of it to bring to people under 
this vote an increasing education in the 
whole matter of culture. I am not going to 
ask you if you want to limit me about the 
Trent programme—you can write me a letter. 


But as a result of it, are you going to try 
to ensure that disadvantaged people across 
our province can have the same type of 
assistance as was given under that type of 
project? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I guess the quick answer 
would be that when the result of their ex- 
periments thus far is available to us then 
we will know how we are going to proceed. 
As you know, originally it was to be self- 
supporting and it isn’t yet. They asked for 
a further grant. It is apparently not one of 
the university’s priorities itself, within its own 
budget. We indicated that we would grant 
them—until the end of this calendar year, I 
think it was, Jim—I think it was $10,000, 
other than the $30,000 for which they asked. 
We will have a report then and see where 
we are going. 


Mrs. Campbell: I have nothing further 
on that. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 1 carried. Item 2. 
Mr. E. P. Morningstar (Welland): Carried. 
Mrs. Campbell: Item 2, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Laughren: A typical contribution from 
the member for Welland. 


An hon. member: Carried! 


Mr. Chairman: Brief compliments. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to discuss a bit in this vote the general 
approach to the museum and the Art Gallery. 
I would like to have some follow-up on the 
rather devastating kinds of discussion that we 
had last year on OECA, particularly when I 
note the moneys available for the advance of 
the network. I wonder if we could hear what 
has happened between last year and this year. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I wonder if we might, just 
for everybody’s information, indicate that in 
addition to the agencies that you see under 
Transfer Payments the first item includes the 
Science Centre, the Heritage Foundation and 
the Ontario Historical Series. That is the 
direct operating cost and it is— 


Mrs. Campbell: Is this with reference to 
the museum? 


Mr. McCullough: Salaries and wages. 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh, in salaries and wages. 
I’m sorry. 


Mr. Chairman: Are you saying, Mr. Min- 
ister, in item 1 that these are— 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: No, no. Item 2. 

Mr. Chairman: In item 2. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We are in item 2. 

Mr. Chairman: Right. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: But first is salaries and 
wages— 

Mrs. Campbell: I am sorry. I thought you 


said under transfer payments. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: —and if there are any 
questions or comments about those three in- 
stitutions: The Ontario Science Centre, the 
Ontario Heritage Foundation or the Ontario 
historical series, perhaps we could deal with 
those first and then get into the ROM, the 
Art Gallery, OECA and so on. 


Mr. Deacon: What were those first three 
you mentioned? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Science Centre, the Heri- 
tage Foundation, and the Ontario Historical 
Series. 


Mr. Deacon: Is that item 2? 
Mr. Morningstar: Item 2? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes item 2, but it is in 
the— 


Mrs. Campbell: Hidden in the salaries. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It is not hidden there. 
That is why I am pointing it out, but it 
may not be obvious. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s right. Until you 
did that it was hidden. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I would never want to 
mislead you. 


Mrs. Campbell: No, 
would. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Okay. Then we go to 
the ROM? 


I don’t think you 


Mr. Deacon: Can we get into the Science 
Centre? 


Mrs. Campbell: Go ahead. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes. Don’t you have a 
pass? 


Mr. Deacon: I am really not as fast as 
you are. I will learn how to express myself 
to get away from this. What is the subsidy 
for that? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Pardon? 
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Mr. Deacon: What is the subsidy for that? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Hemmingway is here. 
We are showing the gross expenditure in the 
Ontario Science Centre including salaries and 
wages, employee benefits, transportation and 
so on as $4,882,100 which is an increase of 
10 per cent from last year. The revenue 
which is not shown here, but goes into the 
consolidated revenue fund is—how much last 
year? 


Mr. A. Hemmingway (Director General, 
Ontario Science Centre): Approximately $1% 
million. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: So that the subsidy is 
about $3% million. 


Mr. Deacon: What is the actual attendance 
last year compared to this year? How are 
the trends on that? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Hemmingway, the 
director general and Mr. Gillman, the finan- 
cial expert, can give you those figures. Will 
you come up here now? I guess the first 
question here is the attendance. 


Mr. Hemmingway: The actual attendance 
for last year was just over 1.3 million. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: How many of those— 


Mr. Deacon: Compared to the year before? 
How was it compared to the year before? 


Mr. Hemmingway: About 20 per cent in- 
crease on the year before. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Then could you give a 
breakdown on how many of those are school 
children who are non-paying? 


Mr. Hemmingway: The figure I just gave 
you was all paid attendance. The actual 
figure for school children of Ontario and the 
rest of Canada who are admitted free is 
approximately a quarter of a million. They’re 
in addition to the figure I gave you. 


Mr. Deacon: Mr. Chairman, would the 
minister say what the policy is on board ap- 
pointments to the Science Centre? Are we 
rotating our board members there? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We are. I couldn’t tell 
you the exact rotation but I know that in 
the four years since I was involved with it, 
there would be about four left of the group 
that was then— 


Mr. Hemmingway: Of the original group? 
I have the actual figures here. They are the 
current figures. 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: This doesn’t have the 


dates, though. 


Mr. Hemmingway: No, it doesn’t have the 
dates of the retired people. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: But I would guess without 
checking the dates of appointments and resig- 
nations and so on, that there would be, let’s 
see— 


Mr. Hemmingway: There are 20 there. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There are 20 and I would 
say that there would be a turnover of about 
three to five a year. 


Mr. Hemmingway: Five, at least. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: About five a year. 


Mr. Deacon: So we are not into the same 
problem as we were in the colleges as far as 
the board of governors there and people 
staying on? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No. The last answer is 
no’. 


ce 


Mr. Deacon: I was very pleased to hear 
some very favourable comments about some 
of the newer members of the board. How are 
you finding your new members? What is the 
basis of— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, they come from 
across the province and presently there are 
members from Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, 
the Soo, Willowdale, Don Mills, Islington, 
Scarborough— 


Mr. Deacon: What has been the main 
reason for selection? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Pardon? 


Mr. Deacon: What has been the main 
reason for selection of these people; what 
has been their background? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: They are people from all 
walks of life who have an interest in the 
Objectives of the centre—to show science 
to people. There’s a representation of people 
from all walks of life but with an emphasis, 
not a predominating emphasis—a significant 
sort of industrial science end, because there 
is still some great interest on the part of 
industry, and also some financial interest in 
terms of contributions. 


Mr. Deacon: Well, yes. I was thinking, of 
course, there has been a change in approach 
to science and direction of the ecology, 
preservation of our environment and things 


like that and I was wondering if we were 
getting people who are involved in that side 
of things. 


Hon, Mr. Auld: I'm not familiar now with 
the backgrounds of most of the members, but 
I know the centre has been producing a num- 
ber of exhibits in that specific field. As a 
matter of fact, we started about four years 
ago, just before I left my sort of close con- 
nection with the centre. 


Mrs, Campbell: Mr. Chairman, on this par- 
ticular matter, I would first of all like to ex- 
press the appreciation of some of the people 
from my riding who were able to get up 
there. They were disabled people and I was 
most appreciative of the co-operation of the 
centre in helping them. 

But I wonder what your policy is. It was 
indicated to me at the time that while there 
would be assistance for those who came in 
groups, if people were disabled and came 
alone, with one helper, for instance, they had 
to pay to get in. If that is so, I would ask 
that you might look at this because there are 
a good many people now, certainly in’ the city 
of Toronto, who are volunteering to take dis- 
abled people out on an individual basis and it 
does seem to me that something like this 
should be as available to those! people in the 
community as to anyone else. 

I can only express my appreciation of what 
went on when I got a couple of busloads up 
there. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Perhaps Mr. Hemmingway 
could just give the committee a rundown: of 
the policy as far as admissions are concerned 
for disabled senior citizens, students and’ so 
on. 


Mrs. Campbell: I would like to have that. 


Mr. Hemmingway: In the normal course of 
events we allow all organized school groups 
of Canada to come in free. We encourage 
organized groups of people to come in and 
we give them a 15 per cent discount on their 
admissions. We try, wherever possible, to 
admit underprivileged groups free. I should 
say that we haven't a written policy on this. 

‘We do try to encourage underprivileged 
school children, underprivileged local resi- 
dents, the blind, the retarded’, the psychiatric 
patients—all Ontario psychiatric patients are 
admitted free. We do ask that they try to 
bring in enough attendants because obviously 
we haven't sufficient staff to marshal all of 
those people to make their tour meaningful. 
Our staff is very limited in this respect and 
we do ask that if they want to bring these 
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people in, that they bring enough people to 
look after them. 

The centre is equipped to handle wheel- 
chairs. I don’t think that we have ever refused 
any request for assistance in this manner. 
Obviously, we don’t go out looking for it. As 
I said, oun staff isn’t capable of handling it 
because we haven't sufficient numbers, But 
we do. I don’t think there’s a day goes by 
that there isn’t some group coming in for 
nothing. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, Mr. Chairman, I just 
would like to say that in taking two busloads 
of elderly and disabled people—it was a mixed 
group, from Queen and Sherbourne—it was to 
them a whole new world because they hadn't 
been able to get to see many of the things 
that the province is providing. And I have to 
compliment you on the way in which they 
were treated and the enthusiasm with which 
they returned from their trip, But we were 
advised at the time that this was available 
only to groups and that it was not available 
free of charge to those who came individually. 
And I just wondered if we could look at it 
because the people who come are basically 
people who cannot really afford to get around. 


Mr. Hemmingway: I assure you we will 
look at it. 


Mrs. Campbell: I think it’s great to see the 
paid attendance figures increasing but my 
look at the value of it, apart from its own 
innate value, is on the basis of those who 
won't count on the cash register, but who 
gain so much from it. 


Mr. Hemmingway: Well, I) haven’t actually 
got the figure of the free admissions with me 
but I assure you it is quite astronomical. 


Mrs. Campbell: I’m sure it is. I think that 
is an excellent policy. 


Mr. Deacon: Certainly the Science Centre 
is well appreciated. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, definitely. 


Mr. Deacon: I hate to have to say that to 
this minister. 


Mrs. Campbell: You don’t hate to say it. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: After some of the things 
some of your predecessors were saying some 


years ago. 


Mr. Deacon: I was too. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I was forgetting that. 


Mr. Laughren: Mr. Chairman, would I be 
in order to talk about OECA at this point? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Not yet. Well— 


Mrs, Campbell: We were going through the 
Heritage Foundation, the Ontario Historical 
series—wasn't that what we said? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There are two more in 
that first lot, and then the ROM. 


Mr. Chairman: That’s four, eh? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That is all for the Science 
Centre? 


Mr. Laughren: Carry on. 


Mrs. Campbell: I would like to hear more 
about what is happening with Heritage Foun- 
dation at this point. How much is it subsi- 


dized?P 


Hon. Mr. Auld: What specifically, Mrs. 
Campbell? 


Mrs. Campbell: Id just like the same break- 
down as to what the costs are, related to it, 
as we have for the Science Centre. 


Mr. Deacon: Is Bert Lawrence the chair- 
man of that? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No. 


Mr. Deacon: Is he going to undertake a 
programme to get more money in. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We've got some more 
money in this year. 


Mrs. Campbell: Good. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: [ll just give you a run- 
down, without all the detail of its financing, 
since 1968. In 1968, the foundation received 
a grant of half a million dollars from the 
government, of which $450,000 was desig- 
nated as a capital fund and $50,000 as 
operating expenses. 


In 1969 there was a grant of $250,000 for 
property acquisitions and financial assistance 
to community groups who were restoring 
buildings and projects and so on. 


In the year ending March 31, 1974, the 
last fiscal year, there was a capital grant to 
finance restoration and/or acquisition of his- 
toric buildings, of $1 million. Of course, the 
province pays the salary of the foundation 
staff and its administrative expenses. In addi- 
tion to substantial gifts of real property and 
works of art, the foundation has received cash 
donations of approximattly $1.4 million to 
March 81, 1974. 
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Mr. Deacon: That’s in the past year? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, from 1968 until then. 
I don’t know, Doug, whether you have the 
figure, but I would say in terms of land and 
collections, probably about $3 million. 


Mr. Deacon: That would be the value 
placed upon them. Sometimes it is a little 
generous. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: They have a pretty good 
system because the federal people are very 
interested since donations are 100 per cent 
tax deductible. So I know that the foundation 
still uses the same system of getting several 
appraisals which are satisfactory to the 
Department of National Revenue. 


Mr. Deacon: Maybe I’ve just heard a few 
too many stories about that. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You may hear a few stories, 
and there has, I believe, been the odd dis- 
agreement. 


Mr. Deacon: Well, encouraging people to 
give something to the— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It is nice that they can 
give it to the province. It used to be they 
could only give it to the feds. 


Up until March 31, 1973, the donated 
assets in property, not art, memorabilia, cry- 
stal and so on, had an appraised value of 
$1,201,071. In the general fund, which was 
money donated related to a specific building 
—in other words, entailed—was $442,591. I 
might mention that in that donated assets, 
for instance, Niagara Apothecary is shown 
as $1, and the Cole’s Shoal Lighthouse—of 
which I have some knowledge, because it’s 
on the St. Lawrence River and I was one of 
those who contributed to it—is only valued 
at $70. Actually, I know that it cost us 
more than that to get it; so I don’t know 
who did that appraisal. I didn’t get a receipt, 
though, so I am safe. 


Mrs. Campbell: Could you tell me where 
the money was spent on renovation of build- 
ings last year, for example? I believe there 
was a considerable amount spent in Kingston— 


Hon, Mr. Auld: The biggest single one, I 
think, is St. Raphael’s Church, which is to be 
dedicated this Saturday. It’s about $70,000, 
I think, from the foundation. That was’ for 
restoration, Dr. Parr points out. 

(Of that $1 million I mentioned from last 
year—there has been $545,000 of that paid 
out and another $251,000 committed, Out of 
that, $225,000 was paid by the foundation for 


the province’s portion of the $2 million resto- 
ration of the Kingston city hall. That’s what 
you were referring to, I imagine, Mrs, Camp- 
bell. 

Cobourg Victoria Hall—there was a grant 
of $250,000 to assist in the $2.5 million reno- 
vation programme there. 

(There isn’t a figure as yet, but the Hudson’s 
Bay Co. staff house at Moose Factory—which 
I think is being donated by the Hudson's Bay 
Co., along with the property it sits on—has to 
be renovated, because it’s been changed in- 
side, That’s in this project, but I don’t have a 
figure for what the amount would be. 

Oh, there is another—Petrolia Victoria Hall 
at $25,000. I think the mill at Delta was two 
years ago, and I think that was $5,000. 


Mrs. Campbell: I am interested because, 
of course, naturally I'm delighted to see the 
money spent anywhere in the province in 
restoration, I become very heartsick when I 
see the fact that Toronto has neither decent 
legislation nor funding for historic protection 
—and usually everything is gone before any- 
thing happens. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I recall that the foundation 
made a grant—and I can’t remember the exact 
amount for the Robertson House that the 
Advocate Society moved and restored! and is 
now down— 


Mrs. Campbell: The Robertson House—no, 
there are two— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The first two— 


Mrs. Campbell: You are thinking of the 
plaque on Sherbourne St. That was the Camp- 
bell House—sorry—the one that was moved. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It is incredible that I would 
have forgotten that name. 


Mrs. Campbell: I think so, too. It’s just a 
Freudian slip, I’m sure. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: What is that bit—oh, no; 
well, we'll leave that. It’s not Freudian, it’s 
more Bierce. 


Mrs. Campbell: There was some restoration 
on the house on Sherbourne. That was just a 
plaque we stuck there. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Was that the one that Sir 
John A. lived in for a short time? 


Mrs, Campbell: No, no. That is one that 
we tried to get some assistance in, I think 
you took the red room furniture on that one 
and then the house itself was torn down and 
became a parking lot. That is the kind of 
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disaster that has always faced us in Toronto, 
because we can’t save things the way we 
should. 

What are we going to do in the way of 
greater funding for these purposes, because 
we lose so much in between times? I am not 
now speaking about Toronto, but I should 
think across the province we are losing more 
than we are gaining on this programme in 
conservation. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The final item is that $1 
million for building conservation, which is a 
substantial start but is not going to solve all 
the problems by any means. 


Mrs. Campbell: All right. Your third item? 


Hon, Mr. Auld: Oh, the Ontario Historical 
Series. The amount of that is $95,900. Last 
year it was $75,900 in the estimates. Would 
you like to know— 


Mrs. Campbell: What are they doing? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: A board of trustees under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Murray Ross’ is re- 
sponsible for carrying out a series of studies 
relating to the history of the province. Pro- 
vincial archives are usually used extensively 
for this purpose and the archivist, Don Mc- 
Ouat, is a member of the board. An historical 
bibliography was prepared in conjunction 
with the Ministry of Education and completed 
early in 1974 and is awaiting publication. 
Studies in progress include 10 biographies, 
an historical atlas and miscellaneous research 
projects. The 1974-1975 estimates also include 
$25,000 for committed costs associated with 
producing a publication on the general’ history 
of Ontario. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, there is a great deal 
available. To what extent did they go to the 
local people in areas to obtain something of 
the colour? I am thinking of a place like 
Elora, for example, which is very rich in 
history. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I couldn’t tell you. I know 
that they have commissioned separate authors 
to do separate publications on the Premiers 
of the province— 


Mrs. Campbell: That would be very good. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: —individual Premiers. 
They are doing their own research and I 
assume are using the archives, local material 
and bits of other publications. I am not an 
author so I don’t really know how they work. 


Mrs. Campbell: Are they going to do all 
of the cabinet ministers from Day 1 too? 
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Mr. B. Newman: Not those horror stories! 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You would have to do 
that sort of in tabloid form because we 
change so often. 


Mrs. Campbell: Exactly, exactly. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: Looseleaf. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, until we 
come to the part pertaining to OECA, which 
I indicated I wished to speak to, there are 
others who want to speak before we get 
there. I am quite willing to let that go. 


Mr. Chairman: Is there any more discus- 
sion on items 2 and 3? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I guess we have done 
those three, have we? 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, well if— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Then if we could get to 
the Royal Ontario Museum. Can we go down 
the list in the order they are printed? 


Mrs. Campbell: Just quickly on that, how 
is that expansion programme, the travelling 
portion, going? The Outreach from the 
museum? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I can’t give you details, 
but I know that there has been a programme 
started, and it is now being expanded, with 
Windsor, that the ROM is now considering 
further liaison and the same kind of co- 
operation with several communities to finding 
two locations in the north. The Outreach 
programme, of course, is a separate thing. I 
think Walter, you call the Windsor project 
“ROM in Windsor.” And that is progressing 
and expanding as I understand it. 


Dr. W. M. Tovell (Director, Royal Ontario 
Museum): It is in the planning stage, sir. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Wait, you had an exhibit 
there in the Hiram Walker last year? 


Dr. Tovell: We have material all over the 
province and it is very possible. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I heard about that from 
somebody from Windsor. That is why I said 
“Don’t ask me about details.” 


Dr. Tovell: We have had three curators 
there. 


Mr. B. Newman: What kind of Hiram 
Walker’s do you sell? 


Hon. Auld: 


Bernie. 


Mr. I should have asked, 
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Mr. B. Newman: No, it has been in the 
community and it is really appreciated. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I just want to make sure 
that the mike picked that up. 


Mr. Deacon: Is that the art gallery or the 
museum? 


Mrs. Campbell: The museum. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: They are both there. 


Mr. Deacon: Is it under the Art Gallery 
of Ontario because they have a programme 
of moving exhibits around the province? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes. What is the building, 
the part of the centre or the thing it is in? 


Mr. B. Newman: They have a new art 
gallery there too. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: But wasn’t that owned 
by one of the Walkers at one time? 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, the Hiram Walker 
people. It is a very nice building, an unusual 
type of building. 


Mrs. Campbell: I am delighted, because for 
so long these things seemed to be rather 
static and I felt there was a real complaint 
on the part of the rest of the province as 
to the funding when it didn’t have an 
Outreach. I am glad to see that is extending. 


Mr. Deacon: The museum is up very sub- 
stantially. Is this for a major extension in 
Toronto or part of— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Oh, no, that is basically 
the operating costs. The increase is 734 per 
cent, It is about $739,000. 


Mr. 
figure— 


Deacon: I guess that’s the wrong 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It’s not the capital growth. 


Mr. Deacon: It’s the operating— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It’s the general operating 
costs plus $50,000 for travelling exhibits and 
I understand that probably will be involved 
in an additional museum-mobile. Walter, is 
that— 


Dr. Tovell: Yes, it is under consideration 
I would have to say. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The board hasn’t passed it 
yet, but they just got the money, so I sup- 
pose that that is understandable. 


Mr. Deacon: There has been a very sub- 
stantial increase in grants, which we were 


very pleased to see in recent years, because 
it used to be in the $2 million to $2% 
million range four or five years ago, but 
what was the attendance situation at the 
museum during the last three or four years? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Just while we are looking 
that up, there is also $150,000 in there 
toward the cost of mounting the Chinese 
exhibit which is really quite a feather in 
ROM’s cap. I am told it is a magnificent 
display. I think it has only been at four other 
places, all of them in Europe. The total in 
1973 was 1,054,544 and the attendance for 
the first quarter of this year is up 10 per cent. 


Mr. Deacon: 1,054,544. What was it, say, 
four years ago? Have you got it? 


Dr. Parr: Substantially less. I think it is 
safe to say it was less four years ago, but 
we don't have the figures in front of us, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mrs. Campbell: It rather dipped there for 
a point. It’s coming back? 


Dr. Parr: Yes. 


Mr. Deacon: It seemed to me there was— 
I don’t know how much of an increase there 
was over what is was before that. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think it was fairly static 
for quite a number of years. It rose— 


Mr. Deacon: Very dramatically under the 
previous director. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: And then it dropped. Now 
it has climbed and it is still climbing. 


Mr. Deacon: How does it compare to the 
time when the previous director resigned, the 
attendance— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Oh, it is higher now, I 
think. But it hasn’t increased by the same 
percentage every year. I will get you the 
figures. In fact, I think they are in the annual 
report. I have seen them anyway and unfortu- 
nately we haven’t got them here, but there 
was a drop and then it started to climb again. 
Okay? How about the Art Gallery? 


Mrs. Campbell: I think, Mr. Chairman, 
that I have been doing some sort of public 
relations for the province, because I have 
had a number of letters from people, not in 
Toronto, writing to me about the horrors of 
Moore court. I have explained the situation, 
that if we wish to expand the total operation 
of the Art Gallery throughout the province, 
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it was necessary to have an expansion of the 
central portion itself and the court was a 
very useful adjunct. I thought you might 
just be interested in the PR you are getting 


_ that you don’t suspect you are getting in 


that particular area. 

It is something which has caused distress, 
I may say, to other people in other parts of 
the province who, for some reason or another, 
have written to me. I don’t know why be- 
cause I am certainly not the cultural expert 
for the Liberals. I don’t know why, but there 
it is. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It is just that you have an 
easy name to remember. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, which you forget. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, it’s my loss, I am 
sure. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Laughren. 


Mr. Laughren: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, 
if I could talk about the Art Gallery and the 
OECA together. I wanted to— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You still want to catch 
your plane, I know. 


Mr. Laughren: Seriously, I don’t want to 
talk about the two together. I must profess 
some ignorance of the Out-reach programme. 
What are you taking around with this Out- 
reach programme? Are you including works 
from the Art Gallery? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Actually, we are offering a 
variety of things. Mr. McCullough, would 
you explain? 


Mr. Laughren: I didn’t want to belabour 
it by going through the whole list, but all I 


wondered was, were you including the Art 
Gallery? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, the Art Gallery, the 
ROM, the Royal Botannical Gardens, the 
Science Centre and the archives. 


Mr. Laughren: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mrs. Campbell: The Royal Botanical Gar- 
dens in an Outreach? What’s this? I am 
sorry, I will wait for that item but it boggles 
the mind about that. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: They were at the Soo last 
year. 


Mr. McCullough: Their participation in 
Outreach Ontario is absolutely astonishing 


with the wealth of imagination they bring 
to that programme. They have all sorts of 
programmes they can offer to communities 
outside of Hamilton, such as beginning nature 
gardens, beginning nature trails, lectures on 
dried flowers, dried flower arranging and all 
sorts of absolutely astonishing programmes 
that they come up with at very little cost. 


Mr. Laughren: [ still think, Mr. Chairman, 
you made a mistake in not taking my advice 
a couple of years ago regarding the art gallery 
by having a programme called “Art in a Cart” 
and taking it all across the province. 


Hon, Mr. Auld: Well, it is a catchy name. 
You could add to it. We had better not at 
the moment, however. 


Mr. Laughren: I think we had better not. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, we come 
then to OECA, The minister escaped the flak 
or the crisis last year. There was no question 
at that time but that it was demonstrated to 
the satisfaction or otherwise of the ministry 
that this particular operation was in trouble 
and we did indeed hear that there was an 
inquiry going on as to its operation, Whether 
it is because of the wealth of material that 
has come in that I haven’t caught up with it, 
I don’t recall any specific report as to what 
changes, if any, have been made in the opera- 
tion or how it is functioning at this point. I 
would like to know if the network expansion 
is related solely to that or if it relates to 
some other item in this particular area. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It is related entirely to 
that. There was a report tabled in the House 
about OECA. 


Mrs. Campbell: I am sorry, I must have 
been in committee and missed it. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Are you concerned about 
the network expansion part of it specifically? 


Mrs. Campbell: No, I am concerned about 
the fact that we did find some serious prob- 
lems and I have never been convinced that 
they have been overcome. I would like to 
know what steps were taken to overcome 
them before we start looking at the network 
expansion. 


I would also like to know if perhaps: the 
policy has undergone some change and that 
in fact it is regarded as an educational com- 
munications programme, which is something 
that I heartily endorse, and that it has ceased 
to have any element of being a rather propa- 
gandist arm of the ministry to sell the prov- 
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ince. There is no doubt that was an element 
in some of the films that I saw. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I would have to disagree 
with you there. I think the Canadian Radio- 
Television Commission would also disagree. 
However, carry on. 


Mrs, Campbell: As I say, I had a question 
before as to the sort of internal censorship of 
things they were doing, because in all serious- 
ness I think the value of such an operation is 
that it is in fact purely an educational thrust. 
To that end it has to be a very significant 
arm of this type of a programme in the minis- 
try, and I would like it to be a very valid 
kind of operation. Perhaps I could have some 
information about that andi then I can con- 
clude on this item. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Perhaps Mr. Ide might 
give a short summary of the report. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, I’m sorry. I missed it 
somehow or other. 


Mr. T. R. Ide (Chairman, Ontario Educa- 
tional Communications Authority): Mr, Chair- 
man, after the discussion in the estimates last 
year, you probably will recall that I com- 
mitted the board of directors at that time to 
ask for an independent study of some of the 
charges that had been raised about the 
OECA. 


I think it was the general wish of the mem- 
bers of the committee and the members of 
the board that we look for somebody with 
some broadcast experience to conduct the 
report. 


A committee of the board was struck, and 
Prof. Taylor, who is head of communications 
at the University of Montreal, was selected 
from among a number of candidates. He had 
started in broadcasting as a stagehand and 
worked through to become a producer and a 
supervisor of production; from that point he 
went on to conduct and head the communica- 
tions course at the University of Montreal. 

(One of the reasons for selecting Prof. 
Taylor was, of course, that he was from 
Quebec and well removed from the issues as 
they had been rather hotly debated at that 
particular time. Certainly, I would say, he 
concurred with some of the points that were 
made. 

He didn't find any evidence of any political 
interference in the operation of the organiza- 
tion. He found that the questions of the 
finances of the organization were really: his- 
torical and not present and, as the last audi- 


tor’s report had concluded, that the finances 
were now in order. 

He felt that any educational broadcasting 
organization faces rather significant difficul- 
ties in melding together the talents of the 
broadcaster and the educator, and he made a 
number of recommendations in that regard. 

(The first recommendation was that we 
should establish an internal committee within 
the educational media division, consisting of 
both producers and educators, to see if they 
could come forward with some recommenda- 
tions. 

He looked at the question of the chairman 
and the chief executive officer, and he felt 
that he agreed partly with the comments 
made. He recommended that a deputy chief 
executive officer be named, and! the board has 
named Mr. Walker, who is now Mr. Chair- 
man, Mr. Minister. A member of the com- 
mittee, sitting on my left, is the executive 
director of OECA. 

If you would like, I could go through his 
recommendations and give you the details of 
what has happened, but I’ would say that the 
organization has profited from his report. Vir- 
tually all of his recommendations have been 
implemented. 

We have had an exceptionally good year 
for a young organization, Our number of 
viewers has increased’ significantly, both in 
the open sector on Channel 19, and also with- 
in the schools where the introduction of some 
programmes, such as “Report Metric,” and 
our “Science Lab,” and so forth have proved 
to be exceptionally well received by the 
teachers. 

'So it has been a good year. The quality of 
our work, which I don’t think was ever 
questioned, has continued to be high and 
awards have been won, so that I feel) much 
better, Mr. Chairman, in coming before the 
committee this year at this time. I am pre- 
pared to discuss any item that any member 
of the committee wishes to raise. 


Mrs. Campbell: How did you resolve the 
matter of the dichotomy between the pro- 
ducers and the educators in classifications and 
in operations? 


Mr. Ide: The recommendation from both 
the producers and the educators themselves 
was that we should name somebody as project 
leader. Now in essence— 


Mrs, Campbell: An arbitrator, you mean. 


Mr. Ide: No, he could be a producer, or 
she could be an educator, but an individual 
would be named on his or her merit. This 
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proposal has met, I would say, with general 
acceptance from both groups. I think the kind 
of harmony that now exists around the organi- 
zation is probably a test of the fact that it is 
working. On the other hand, I think there 
will always be creative tension. Creative ten- 
sion is good in an organization such as ours, 
so I suppose there is a danger of becoming 
too complacent in an operation, I think that 
perhaps a little bit of argument is a good 
thing at times. Very briefly—this is the recom- 
mendation made by the people from EMD, 
and we have implemented it. 


Mrs. Campbell: And are you working more 
to functioning within your own areas, or are 
you still going to CFTO, or whatever it is 
out there— 


Mr. Ide: We spent, I think, about $3.8 
million in the private sector last year. We 
still only have the one studio that you saw 
last year. We have one mobile unit, and 
unless the activities of the OECA are ex- 
panded considerably, then I would say that 
it is more economical for us to use the facil- 
ities at VTR Productions, at Channel 9 and 
the various agencies. We have bids from 
these various agencies, and we take the one 
which is most appropriate and economical. 


Mrs. Campbell: Could you tell me some- 
thing now about the network expansion pro- 
gramme? 


Mr. Ide: We made an application last 
September to the CRTC for four or five 
stations, and these stations are located in 
Windsor, Chatham, London, Kitchener and 
Ottawa. The reasons for the particular choice 
was the frequency crisis in Windsor and 
Chatham. There was only one channel left, 
and there was every possibility that with 
pressure from the FCC in the United States 
that it could have been allocated to the US 
and educational broadcasting. 


There could never have been any educa- 
tional broadcasting in the border cities if that 
allocation had been made. So having made 
the selection to go to Windsor and Chatham, 
it was not significantly more expensive to 
insert London and Kitchener between Toron- 
to and Chatham. The reason that the board 
selected Ottawa was because of the bilingual 
nature of the population in the Ottawa 
region, and the sense of obligation to those 
particular people. So we went to Ottawa. 
And also the fact that the tower in Ottawa 
had only one remaining place on it. So it 
was certainly more economic to use an exist- 
ing tower than to build a new one. 
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Mrs. Campbell: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I am very happy, and sincerely happy, that 
we are not into the kind of debate that we 
were last year. It was one that I think was 
necessary, unfortunately. But at least, it looks 
as though it was productive. 


Mr. Apps: Mr. Chairman, might I ask 
whether there is any thought about bringing 
it down into eastern Ontario, other than 
Ottawa? 


‘Hon. Mr. Auld: Phase 3. 


Mr. Ide: Yes, that is the next proposal 
from the board—to go to northern Ontario 
and to fill in those open spots between To- 
ronto and Ottawa—that would go to Peter- 
borough, Brockville, Kingston, Belleville, the 
Cornwall area. So that area will be filled. in 
provided the funds are available and inflation 
doesn’t get really any worse. 


Mr. Apps: Have you a timetable for that? 


Mr. Ide: 1977-1978, I think, Mr. Minister, 
is the timetable that we presented. But there 
are very serious problems in the electronics 
industry, and in the construction industry, 
at the present time. The price of steel is 
getting astronomical, and on top of that, it 
is getting almost impossible to get it. When 
we make this kind of prediction, it is condi- 
tional on (1) That the finances are available, 
and (2) when the money is available, that 
the resources are available. 


Mr. B. Newman: Will you be using the 
CN tower? 


Mr. Ide: We will be using the CN tower, 
yes. 


Mr. B. Newman: Would you mind elabor- 
ating on the Windsor operation? 


Mr. Apps: Get it from the CN tower. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The CN tower won't reach 
there. 


Mr. Ide: No. 
Mr. B. Newman: Since when? 


Mr. Ide: The signal that will be trans- 
mitted from Channel 19 will be picked up 
by the transmitter in Paris—which is the 
actual site of the Kitchener transmitter—be 
picked up again by London, transmitted to 
Chatham, picked up by Chatham, and trans- 
mitted to Windsor. In that way there will 
be no microwave between Toronto and 
Windsor. 
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Mr. B. Newman: What channel will it be? 


Mr. Ide: I believe, if I may just check 
with Mr. Bowers, I believe it’s 32. Am I 
right, Mr. Bowers? 


Mr. B. Newman: And when do you foresee 
it in operation? 


Mr. Ide: Well, we are hoping in 1975. 


Mr. B. Newman: 1975. 


Mr. Ide: That’s right. We have the site. 
Most of the material has been tendered; the 
tenders are in. Provided that you approve 
of the network extension that is included in 
the budget, I don’t see any obstacle to 
being on the air in 1975. 


Mr. Apps: Mr. Chairman, just what are 
the materials you need to have in order to 
make this available, to areas in eastem On- 
tario? What do you have to do? 


Mr. Ide: Steel is one; it depends on the 
availability of steel. 


Mr. Apps: Steel for the towers? 


Mr. Ide: Steel for the towers and also 
equipment. And then, the availability of the 
UHF transmitters from the manufacturers. 


Mr. Apps: Are you able to reserve a chan- 
nel? In those areas you just got in under the 
wire, in Ottawa and Windsor. 


Mr. Ide: We are confident in our discus- 
sions with the federal regulatory body that 
there is not a frequency problem either in 
eastern Ontario or northemm Ontario, which is 
the first priority of the board now — to go 
north as well as east. 


Mr. Apps: Which is which in priority? 


Mr. Ide: The first priority of the board, 
and I hesitate to mention this here, is north. 


Mr. Apps: That is what I was afraid of. 


Mr. Ide: But in essence, each year we 
would hope to take one step toward the east, 
to go perhaps to Peterborough as the first 
step in the first year of operation, so there 
will be an indication to the people living in 
that area that there is concem on the part 
of the OECA for further service. 


Mr. Apps: What you really are saying is 
that as usual eastern Ontario will be the last 
on the priority list. 


Mr. Laughren: Second last. 
Mr. Ide: Ottawa has a high priority. 


Mr. Apps: As I indicated on many occa- 
sions, I don’t really consider Ottawa a part 
of eastern Ontario. 


Mr. Ide: Mr. Chairman, I am going to let 
the minister handle the regional differences 
situation, if I may. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, I don’t know whe- 
ther I want to debate with Syl on the status 
of Ottawa. 


Mr. Laughren: You are going to get a 
lesson in stick handling here. 


‘Hon. Mr. Auld: Is there anything else on 
OECA? 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, there is, but I would 
propose that we adjourn now. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Laughren will be first 
on after dinner. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: What time is your plane 
flightP 


Mr. Laughren: I would be prepared to stay 
until Sunday. 


It being 6:10 o’clock, p.m., the committee 
took recess. 
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The committee resumed at 8 o’clock, p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 
(concluded) 


Mr. Chairman: We have a quorum now. 
Mr. Laughren? 


On vote 2505: 


Mr. F. Laughren (Nickel Belt): Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. I shall attempt to be quite 
brief, because I understand there is a desire 
on the part of many of the members to pro- 
ceed with the GAINS legislation in this com- 
mittee this evening. 


Hon. J. A. C. Auld (Minister of Colleges 
and Universities): Pardon? 


Mr. Laughren: Were you aware of that? 
Hon. Mr. Auld: No, I’m in the hands of the 


chairman. 


Mr. Laughren: Oh I see, okay. 


I know that Mr. Ide is very much aware 
of what those of us from the mid-north are 
concerned about regarding OECA. We are 
distressed that events transpired, as we knew 
full well they would, with the five locations 
in southern Ontario being awarded ETV sta- 
tions before the one in the Sudbury area was 
awarded. We know very well the arguments 
about the urgency of picking up the frequen- 
cies. We realize that. What we never have ac- 
cepted is the either/or situation which was 
laid upon us—that it was either the north, 
namely the Sudbury area, or those five sta- 
tions in southern Ontario. 

The arguments have all been put forth. 
There’s been a massive campaign in the Sud- 
bury area, primarily spearheaded, believe it 
or not, by the Sudbury District Chamber of 
Commerce. I think they had something like 
15,000 signatures urging you to award Sud- 
bury a local ETV station. I’m wondering if 
you can be as specific as you can as to when 
we can expect that to transpire in Sudbury? 


Mr. T. R. Ide (Chairman, Ontario Educa- 
tional Communications Authority): Well our 
present proposal, which our board has en- 
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dorsed, is that we would proceed as soon as 
possible before the CRTC with an applica- 
tion for a television station in Sudbury;:and 
also hopefully in Thunder Bay, which is 
similarly deprived. I would say that we have 
to have assurances that the capital will be 
made available. We have made representa- 
tions through our minister to that end. So 
were working, as I say, as hard as we can. 
The projected date is 1977. 


Mr. Laughren: In 1977? 


Mr. Ide: If you want to be specific, I pre- 
sume if we could get approval for the capital 
we could get a CRTC hearing in the fall. 
They usually take four to five months to bring 
down a judgement, although IJ think a prece- 
dent certainly has been set and it might be 
speedier. It took us almost a year to put 
Channel 19 on the air. After we got the 
approval from the CRTC, it is taking us 
about 15 or 16 months before we'll have 
the stations in Ottawa and in Windsor on the 
air. This is really occasioned by the supply 
of transmitters and the availability of these 
transmitters. 


I’ve just been given a note that I can be 
more precise and say that if everything goes 
as we hope it will go, we can be in Sudbury 
in 1976. So I was being perhaps overly cau- 
tious in my estimate. 


Mr. Laughren: In election year 1975 there 
will be all sorts of visible things happening 
in the Sudbury area. That’s the kind of timing 
which has kept the Tory party here for some 
30 years. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: In fairness to OECA, their 
capital programme is presently before us. It 
extends over three and a half years as far as 
the multi-year forecast is concerned and it 
will be part of the submission that we are 
presently putting together for our basic 1975- 
1976 budget. OECA, as Mr. Ide has explain- 
ed, can do certain things, but they have to 
have their capital programme firm before 
they can actually make plans. 


Mr. Laughren: But right now has it been 
approved by the powers that be, the ministry 
and the Management Board? 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: The overall programme 
has. 


Mr. Laughren: Has it been approved for 
the Sudbury station? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That’s the location. As I 
understand the technology, and Mr. Bowers 
knows more about this than I do, going north 
we go to Sudbury as the first step. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We don't go to the Lake- 
head first because it would involve a series of 
lengthy transmission links. You are just lucky 
that is all. 


Mr. Laughren: I’m sorry, I really wanted to 
pin you down here because I'm continually 
getting queries on this. You are saying that it 
has been approved and it’s a question now of 
just going before the CRTC in the fall? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No. The overall pro- 
gramme, which is in three phases I think, was 
approved some time ago. It’s a question of 
the timing, which relates to the amount of 
money that’s available each year. 


Mr. Laughren: But has money been made 
available in this budget for the Sudbury 


station? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There is money available 
which could be used for the preliminary part 
of the Sudbury station. 


Mr. Laughren: The preliminary what? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The preliminary part, be- 
cause it takes in financing over about three 
fiscal years. 


Mr. Ide: This would be before we could 
get on. Because of the time line that I’ve just 
listed, if the money is available and if the 
transmitter is available then we should be in 
Sudbury by 1976; Sudbury is, in the priorities 
of the board, the next OECA station to go 
on the air. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Let me explain, I under- 
stand it is sort of a chicken-and-egg thing. If 
I'm correct, the authority can’t apply for a 
frequency until they can say when they pro- 
pose to use it. You can’t apply for a frequency 
and tie it up. 


Mr. Ide: In the area of a scarce frequency 
like Windsor, we couldn’t apply for the 
frequency and then not build. In other words, 
when you go before the regulatory body they 
want a date as to when you intend to build. 
We can't go before the CRTC until we can 


make a commitment that we can feel quite 
certain we can meet. 

As I say, if all of the pieces fall into the 
place, as I'm now hopeful they are falling into 
place, then I’m advised we could be on the 
air in Sudbury in 1976. 


Mr. Laughren: Perhaps I had too heavy a 
dinner, but my mind is turning slowly to glue. 
I can’t seem to get a commitment from any- 
one at the front there as to whether or not 
funds are allocated to get the whole thing 
proceeding immediately; that whatever steps 
are necessary to get that station onstream, or 
whatever you call it, without delay, are being 
taken by the ministry. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I can give you the answer 
to that. 
Mr. Laughren: Would you? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: So far, all of the funds are 
not yet allocated. 


Mr. Laughren: So in other words, it won't 
happen as soon as Mr. Ide says it could 
happen? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It could happen then, but 
it won’t necessarily. 


Mr. Laughren: My whole metabolism is 
now turning to glue. What’s that, what’s that? — 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, Dr. Parr pointed! out 
that there are no funds needed’ in the fiscal 
year were discussing. 


Mr Laughren: Why not? 


Mrs. M. Scrivener (St. David): We can't 
hear back here. 


Mr. Laughren: Why are no funds required 
in this fiscal year? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Because the first thing that 
has to be done is to get the licence from the 
CRTC. 


Mr. Laughren: Well have you applied? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, but let’s—I think I can 
explain this to you. 


Mr. Laughren: Well okay. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: OECA cannot go to the 
CRTC until it can say when it proposes to 
have the thing in operation. In other words, 
if they have the funds. We are in the— 


Mr. Laughren: That’s if there's a rare 
frequency. 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: No; it doesn’t have to say 
that it is going to open, as I understand it, 
in 1976 or 1977. What it does have to say is 
that it is going to open on a certain date, give 
or take I suppose a few months, But it can’t 
do that until its capital programme for the 
next two years is approved. And that would 
include the funds that would be required for 
that. 


Mr. Laughren: And you haven't done that 
yet? 


Hon, Mr. Auld: No, but it’s not because it’s 
been delayed, it’s just that in the multi-year 
process, we're just starting on next year's esti- 
mates. We had our first meeting today at 
noon. 


Mr. Laughren: Am I ever glad I pursued 
this. So it’s not included in the 1974-1975 
estimates, is that correct? . 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes; that’s correct. 


Mr. Laughren: So what we’re really talking 
about is starting in the 1975-1976 estimates; 
to include it there, then set up the hearing 
before the CRTC, then wait five or six months 
for its decision and then proceed with build- 
ing the station. Am I correct? 


Hon, Mr. Auld: There might be some small 
amount towards it, say maybe next February 
or March I suppose. 


Mr. Ide: You know, we're talking about the 
capital funds, Mr. Chairman. In terms of the 
funds to do any of the engineering studies, 
the engineering studies really have been done. 


Mr. Laughren: Right. So that’s not the 
hold-up. 


Mr. Ide: The question right now, as the 
minister has pointed out, is the approval of 
the capital budget which is presently under 
scrutiny. If that budget is approved then we 
would be able to proceed before the CRTC. 


Mr. Laughren: Well fine. Would you tell 
me why there is a hiatus of one year in this 
programme? That’s really what you're telling 
me, that for the year 1974-1975 there are 
to be no funds allocated for the development 
of an ETV station in Sudbury. And’ I’m ask- 
ing you why that one year gap? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There are no further funds; 
and, well, as Mr. Ide just explained, the en- 
gineering studies have been virtually done; 
they cost money and those have been funded. 


Mr. Laughren: If the money was voted for 
this purpose in these estimates, the ETV 
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station would be on line one year before it’s 
presently going to be on line because it’s not 
in this year’s estimates; is that not true? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t think it would be 
that fast, but it might be earlier in 1976. 


Mr. Laughren: Well wait a minute now. 
You could proceed this fall with a hearing 
before the CRTC if the money was allocated 
in this budget. Am I correct? Isn’t that what 
Mr. Ide said, that they could possibly have a 
hearing before the CRTC this fall if the 
money was there, if the commitment was 
made at the ministerial level? 


Hon. Mr, Auld: No. They: will! still proceed 
with a hearing before the CRTC this fall, be- 
cause they don’t need funds in the current 
year to do that. What they have to have’ is 
a two-year commitment in capital funds so 
that when they go to the CRTC they can say, 
this is when we will have the station in opera- 
tion. When they get approval, and it doesn’t 
seem— 


Mr. Laughren: Surely you're not going to 
send this man to the CRTC this fall without 
that kind of commitment? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: He wouldn’t go without it. 


Mr. Laughren: That’s right. Are you going 
before the CRTC this fall? 


Mr. Ide: We could go before the CRTC if 
the proposal before the ministry for capital 
funds is approved. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes; oh I see. Who used 
the term “chicken or egg’? I think it was the 
minister, wasn’t itP 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Are you talking about who 
is on first? 


Mr. Laughren: Yes. 


Mrs. M. Campbell (St. George): He wants 
to know who is on third? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I can tell you who is 
catcher. 


Mr. Laughren: No catch; I know what the 
catch is—the significance of the year 1975. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There will be a govern- 
ment decision so that the OECA will know 
whether or not they are going to the CRTC 
this fall. 


Mr. Laughren: When will they know that? 


Hon. Mr, Auld: Obviously sometime before 
September. 
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Mr. Laughren: So there is a possibility that 
he won't be going before the CRTC this fall. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Everything, I suppose, is 
possible; but I think that’s unlikely. 


Mr. Laughren: That, at least, is encourag- 
ing. Therefore if he does go before the CRTC 
with the two-year commitment that is re- 
quired, there would be no further hitches and 
there would not be that one-year hiatus in 
the development of the station in Sudbury. 
Is that correct? 


Hon, Mr. Auld: I would— 


Mr. Laughren: Oh wait a minute now; hold 
it, hold it. Mr. Ide is shaking his head. 


Mr. Ide: Assuming the best possible situa- 
tion— 


Mr. Laughren: Right, let’s assume that. 


Mr. Ide: Assuming that the capital fund- 
ing is approved, assuming that we get on a 
hearing of the CRTC in the fall, which I 
think is reasonable to assume, assuming that 
they take their average of four to five 
months— 


Mr. Laughren: Four to five months. 


Mr. Ide: —to bring forward a decision, that 
brings you to January probably— 


Mr. Laughren: Of 1975. 


Mr. Ide: —of 1975. Then it takes you, our 
estimate is at least 15 months, to build a 
station; so that would take us into the 1976 
year. 

In other words, there is no way the process 
could be expedited unless some other broad- 
caster were willing to give up a frequency 
and give up an existing transmitter. 


Mr. Laughren: No, I understand that. My 
main concern is that the ministry makes that 
two-year commitment in time for you to 
appear before the CRTC in the fall. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That came through. 
Mr. Chairman: Mrs. Scrivener. 


Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
discuss CRTC, so if you have other questions 
on the OECA, pass me. 


Mr. C. J. S. Apps (Kingston and the 
Islands): Yes, I would like to ask a question. 
How much does it cost to put up a station? 


ONTARIO SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Ide: The cost depends first of all on 
the power of the station; and the amount of 
power that you are going to use depends on 
topography, the geography. For example, the 
cost of Channel 19 was about $500,000; the 
cost of Channel 24 in Ottawa is about $600,- 
000; the cost of the stations in the Kitchener- 
London area are somewhat less because the 
topography is less complex, and hence you 
don’t need as much power to cover the same 
area. But I would think that the capital cost, 
if you were asking me for a round figure 
without the advice of engineering consultants, 
Channel 19 cost us about $500,000 and the 
Ottawa tender is in at about $650,000. 


Mr. Apps: When you finally get around to 
eastern Ontario, is it practical to cover more 
—say Belleville and Kingston or Brockville 
and Kingston—with one station? 


Mr. Ide: If I may, Mr. Chairman, I’d ask 
Peter Bowers. 


Mr. P. Bowers (General Manager, Opera- 
tions Division, OECA): According to our 
studies, the most economical way of covering 
eastern Ontario would be to establish four 
medium-power stations; one in Peterborough, 
one in Belleville, one in Kingston and one in 
Brockville. 


Mr. Apps: And what would be the cost of 
those medium-power stations? 


Mr. Bowers: They vary from site to site. 
In the case of Kingston, for example, we 
would attempt to locate on the existing tower 
for the TV station there and save ourselves a 
lot of capital cost. But on the average, I 
would say roughly $400,000 per station. 


Mr. Apps: And would your intention be, 
when you get down there, to do these all at 
once, or do them year by year? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That would depend on 
how much capital money is allotted each 
year. I don’t think Mr. Ide can tell you— 


Mr. Laughren: He does it to you too, eh 
Syl? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: —because until he sees 
what funds are allocated, he really can’t say. 


Mr. Apps: I am in agreement with the 
member for Nickel Belt. I hope you get 
the Sudbury one done quickly so that you 
can start down in eastern Ontario. 


Mr. Laughren: It’s the first time we're got 
you on our side. You’ve come a long way 
since you left the cabinet, Syl. . 
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Mr. Chairman: Any more discussion on this 
particular item? Mrs. Scrivener, you wanted 
to speak? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, I think we 
were sort of going in order, and the next one 
is the McMichael Canadian Collection. 


Mrs. Campbell: I think I indicated this 
afternoon I wished to speak on CJRT, since 
it is in my riding. 


Mr. D. M. Deacon (York Centre): Mc- 
Michael is next. 


Mr. Chairman: McMichael Collection any- 
body? 


Mr. Deacon: Yes. Mr. McMichael was 
here earlier and I just want to say something 
about him in opening my remarks, I think 
this man has made a great contribution to 
our province in setting up that McMichael 
collection and, as a director, he certainly does 
more than most directors would. He and his 
wife involve themselves very fully in its 
operation. 


The minister may remember—certainly his 
predecessors will—that problems arose two 
or three years ago with the neighbours in 
the area. One of the suggestions that came 
out at that time was the setting up of an 
autonomous organization with a charter. At 
the time, I suggested that at least two of the 
members of the board be from the local town. 
That was not done. 


Again, we have a problem arising in the 
area. 


I get phone calls from the neighbours, be- 
cause apparently when Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Michael first bought the property, there was 
open land around it. Subsequently, the land 
was developed into a subdivision. The people 
in the subdivision apparently bought their lots 
because they were next to a conservation 
area and they could expect open space. Then, 
suddenly, they found themselves faced with 
paving and parking lots, and there were lots 
of objections about there were better places 
to put these cars than right against their 
backyards. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Is that the subdivision that 
is next to the school just before you drive in? 


Mr. Deacon: That’s right. We had quite a 
session with some of your representatives, 
and we more or less resolved the issue by 
having a parking study. At the time, it was 
decided that improvements would be made 
to the existing lot and there was consider- 


ation to put additional parking towards the 
entrance of the property and not filling up 
the valley at great expense. 


This spring there has been a tremendous 
amount of activity filling up the valley, and 
people are saying we are spending $465,000 
of taxpayers money on a programme of spite 
against the neighbours because Mr. Mc- 
Michael wants to have those cars parked 
behind their fences, between themselves and 
the authority. I don’t know what the reasons 
are for suddenly going ahead with that park- 
ing lot. He originally told the neighbours that, 
come hell or high water, he was putting it in. 


This brings up the same point I originally 
made, that we should have two people on that 
board from the area who can represent the 
local people. Wherever we set up provinciai 
institutions we should want to be sure there 
is local representation. I don’t want to be 
interfering in these disputes myself, but there 
is a very strong feeling between the Mc- 
Michaels and some of the neighbours. It’s 
something I was hoping we would have re- 
solved by having representation on_ this 
board; they could have done their best to 
persuade him to keep peace with the com- 
munity. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, Don, I must say I 
wasn’t aware of this, but I'll find out about it. 


Mr. Deacon: I think it’s important that we 
don’t take away from what Mr. McMichael 
has been doing; but I don’t think he would 
win a popularity contest in Kleinburg. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well it’s certainly not, I 
gather, in that sense— 


Mr. Deacon: And that’s sad, because any 
person who has had a success like he has, has 
done it through his persistence and his drive. 
But at the same time, I think when we have 
a public institution where we are putting in 
a lot of money, we should take care that there 
is no problem with the community. I urge 
the minister to look into the matter of hav- 
ing local representation on that board, people 
who will see these things are done in a way 
that doesn’t cause trouble. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I will get onto that. 


Mr. Chairman: Any more discussion on 
that? 


Mr. E. P. Morningstar (Welland): Carried. 


Mr. Chairman: The Royal Botanical Gar- 
dens; carried. CJRT. 
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Mr. Deacon: Can I get a statement on Mc- 
Michael? An annual report or that sort of 
thing? I imagine they put out a report. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: This is true. 


Mr. Morningstar: Is that CJRT item car- 
ried, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: No; Mrs. Campbell indi- 
cated before the supper break that she would 
like to speak on CJRT. So Mrs. Scrivener, 
if it’s all right, I will allow her to speak first. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to have a complete explanation, if I may, 
as to this particular vote and the moneys 
allocated to it. As you are aware, CJRT was 
an emanation of Ryerson, which is in my 
riding; and it has been a very sad situation, 
as I found last year. I was an embarrassment 
to the former minister (Mr. McNie) that he 
was called upon to subsidize a public meeting 
in my riding, of which I was not personally 
notified and which was conducted by some- 
one from the government side. I would like 
to know now what the situation is and to 
what extent the board of Ryerson was in- 
volved in the action taken by the government. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, in detail, I would ask 
Walter Lane, who has been the person in the 
ministry involved in the various negotiations— 


Mrs. Scrivener: I am sorry, Mr. Minister, I 
can't hear you. 


Hon. Mr, Auld: Well I will repeat those 
great words. 

I am not aware of the various detailed dis- 
cussions that went on with Ryerson, the minis- 
try, the citizens committee and so on. But 
the way the thing stands at the moment, and 
to answer your last question first, the board 
of Ryerson has been consulted and is in 
agreement with what is being done. Last 
December the Premier (Mr. Davis) announced 
that the province would set up a corporation 
to take over the operation of CJRT from 
Ryerson itself. The board was involved and 
agreed with that decision. This is to ensure 
that the programming of Ryerson, which is 
part of the college in a sense, would continue. 


Mrs. Campbell: Very much a part of the 
college. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The corporation will be an 
independent body and will get its funds both 
from the province and from the private sector. 
There is a campaign which I think was 
launched and is continuing to get public sup- 
port. 


ONTARIO SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Chairman, could we 
get another mike for the minister, because we 
just can’t even hear him over here. 


Mrs. Campbell: Now you know what it’s 
like sitting across the floor in the House. We 
can’t hear you either. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t know why you are 
so fortunate. 


Mrs. Campbell: I think you are trying to 
help us. I know you are. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I' gather that that’s better, 
or worse, depending on your point of view. 

Well on Dec. 3, 1973, the Premier an- 
nounced that the province was going to set 
up a corporation to take over the operation 
of CJRT. This corporation will be an inde- 
pendent body with funds from both the prov- 
ince and the private sector. It is planned, at 
least until the corporation is firmly estab- 
lished, to maintain the same level of broad- 
casting as has been undertaken by Ryerson; 
and our budget figures for this year 1974- 
1975, show $480,000. Of this, $20,000 is pres- 
ently estimated as the capital cost of relocat- 
ing the transmission and antenna facilities to 
improve the station’s signal. There is some 
additional money to put in the new transmit- 
ting equipment, which Ryerson owns but has 
in mothballs at the moment. It will work in 
with the new transmitter site. 

The province is proposing to provide a 
grant of up to $370,000; the remaining funds 
which will be required in that year will be 
from the campaign that is going on. It is 
anticipated that Ryerson students will’ still 
have the use of the facility for the radio arts 
course training. 


Mrs. Campbell: I see, they'll have full use 
of it. Is there any indication that there will 


be— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The manager of the station 
is a member of the new board, along with a 
number of other people. 


Mrs. Campbell: I think one of the problems 
was, and there was criticism that the students 
per se were not having as great an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the function of that 
station as part of their educational programme 
as they had originally. Has that been cor- 
rected? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: My understanding is that as 
far as that part of the operation is concerned 
it will continue virtually as it was before. In 
that $370,000 grant from government, for in- 
stance, I think there is $150,000 for the so- 
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called open sector concept, which they had 
developed, I guess, initially in that form. 


Mrs. Campbell: Very well. What is the 
balance of it for? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The estimated $20,000 
for the antenna. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Then $10,000 for rental; 
and $300,000 for the actual station operation. 


Mrs. Campbell: I see; and what is the 
timing of this coming to full fruition, if one 
can call it that? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I can’t tell you when the 
new transmitter and what-not will be in 
operation. It would be very hard to estimate 
at this time what will happen in terms of the 
open academy; the open sector concept may 
change, because that is part of the whole 
programme that we are working out pres- 
ently. 


Mrs. Campbell: One of the things that 
bothered me was that in this interim we 
did lose some of the people who were very 
valuable to that service. Are they going to 
come back to it or not? People involved in 
the actual open college, the open academy. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Lane, are you aware 
of the details? 


Mr. W. Lane (Cultural Affairs Officer, 
Cultural Affairs Division): I think I can re- 
spond, Mr. Minister. 


The group that has been named by order- 
in-council to become the new board of 
directors when the corporation becomes a 
legal entity, is now serving as a kind of 
interim advisory committee. They have estab- 
lished a series of tasks and they have set up 
subcommittees to address these tasks. One of 
them is the open education programming. 
They have Margaret Norquay as a member 
of this subcommittee. They also have Dr. 
Abbyan Lynch from St. Michael’s College. 
They are now very busy drafting a proposed 
educational programme which will restore 
what they used to call the open college. Per- 
haps they will still call it open college, al- 
though that isn’t established. However, they 
will restore approximately the same level of 
educational broadcasting as was in effect 
before Ryerson was obliged to cut back on it. 


They are very active in this area through 
a subcommittee at the present time. They 
haven’t announced a budget yet or exactly 
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what their programme will be, but they are 
working toward it. 


Mrs. Campbell: One of the people we lost, 
and I viewed it with a great deal of sadness, 
was Barbara Chisholm, for instance. She was 
involved in the college programme before. 
That’s what I meant when I said we lost 
people who were involved at that time. 

Where are they going to relocate the 
antenna? 


Mr. W. Lane: That is still under investiga- 
tion. They have another subcommittee looking 
into the engineering aspects. They intend to 
put the new 50-kw transmitter into service. 
It has already been purchased, as I think 
you know. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, I know. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That’s why it said the 
estimated cost was $20,000. 


Mr. W. Lane: Right. They have not yet 
pinned down where the antenna will be 
located, but they hope to have the antenna 
in its new location and operating—I must say 
“hope to”—by the end of this year. 


Mrs. Campbell: In the discussions with 
them last year they had certain locations in 
mind, and I wondered whether they were 
being pursued or whether there were new 
ones. 


Mr. W. Lane: I think probably we would 
say “yes” and “yes.” They are looking at all 
possibilities—not only those that they had in 
mind, but any new ones that Peter Hunter’s 
committee might have been able to tur up. 
He is chairing that subcommittee. 


Mrs. Campbell: And at what point was the 
board first consulted about these changes? 
Do you know that? 


Mr. W. Lane: I don’t know the answer to 
that one. When the negotiations first began? 


Mrs. Campbell: With the Ryerson board. 
Mr. W. Lane: I don’t know. 


Mrs. Campbell: I think there was certainly 
quite a gap in communication for a period of 
time. Is that not so? Or perhaps you were so 
busily engaged about your chores you weren't 
aware of the fact that there was a break- 
down. 


Mr. W. Lane: I wasn’t on the scene when 
the negotiations began, but from the history 
that I have been able to pick from the files, 
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I believe that the government moved to form 
a task force within the Ministry of Colleges 
and Universities as soon as it was asked: 
“How can you help?” Now this is my under- 
standing. 


Dr. J. G. Parr (Deputy Minister): Mr. 
Chairman, in the matter of the open college, 
of course, that was an academic programme 
of Ryerson’s, funded from its own funds; so 
it would have been improper, I think, to 
have stepped in prior to the hiatus being an 
obvious one. 


Mrs. Campbell: I wasn’t suggesting that. 
The difficulty I had was that I was deeply 
concerned about it, and at one point I had 
given my word to the former minister that 
I would not raise the matter publicly be- 
cause he had certain ongoing matters that he 
wanted to resolve himself, and he undertook 
to keep me posted. 


It was quite an embarrassment to me in 
those circumstances to find a public meet- 
ing going on in my riding concerning the 
subject when I had pledged my word to him 
that I would not conduct a a public discus- 
sion. On top of that, of course, when he 
rather shame-facedly had to say that his 
ministry funded the meeting, to an extent at 
least, it made it even worse. 


Since that time it has been very difficult 
for me to get the information that I need to 
be able to tell the people of my riding just 
what the situation is. I must say that I hope 
this sort of thing will not happen again. 


Dr. Parr: I can’t remember the details, Mr. 
Chairman,’ but, in fairness, I don’t think the 
meeting was funded directly by the ministry. 
It may have been through one of the minis- 
try’s agencies which operates at arm’s length 
and over which again it would have been im- 
proper for the ministry to have restraints. 


Mrs. Campbell: The minister spoke to me 
apart. But I just hope that from here on in, 
since it is a matter within my riding, that at 
least I might be accorded the courtesy of 
being kept aware of the situation. And, of 
course, I shall be in constant touch with Ryer- 
son itself. 


Mr. Chairman: Mrs. Scrivener. 


Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Chairman, I am sorry, 
but between the difficulty in hearing the min- 
ister and the amount of noise we had in the 
other room, I may have missed the full con- 
tent of some of the replies. In any case, some 
of my questions have been answered. 


ONTARIO SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


' To start off, I want to inquire about the 
establishment of the board of directors and 
the number of meetings it has held and the 
thrust of its policy discussions. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Wally? 


Mr. W. Lane: The board of directors, as 
you know of course, was established by order 
in council. These were people who were ap- 
proached by the Premier and agreed to serve. 
There are 14 on the board and I think their 
names did appear in an announcement in the 
House. Would you like me to read the names 
of those members? 


Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 


Mr. W. Lane: The members of the com- 
mittee are: Donald McCaskill, who is the 
chairman; and apart from that in alphabetical 
order: Edward Brisbois, Frank Buckley. Cos- 
mo Catalano, Cameron Finley, Jack Gorman, 
Peter Hunter, Dr. Abbyan Lynch, James 
Pearce, Fred Pollard, John Ross, Mrs. A. K. 
Stuart, John Twomey, Dan Iannuzzi. 


They joined with us in a kind of tuning- 
in meeting on May 1, which we held in the 
Macdonald Block. We felt it might be help- 
ful to provide the board of directors—or the 
soon-to-be board of directors—with some of 
the background of what had happened. At 
that meeting we played a tape that had been 
prepared by CJRT, which they called: “The 
sound of CJRT FM”. We provided them with 
what had happened to date—where we 
thought we could see the new corporation 
going in establishing itself as an independent 
entity to carry on, I think as the Premier ex- 
pressed his hope, the same format and tone 
of broadcasting that CJRT had used and re- 
storing the level of educational broadcasting 
that had obtained before the difficulties arose. 


Since that May 1 meeting, I have attended 
three meetings as a kind of observer; I serve 
as a liaison between Mr. McCaskill’s com- 
mittee and the ministry. I have attended three 
meetings in which they have moved very 
swiftly; really we are quite encouraged. 


They have formed subcommittees, as I said, 
to look into several of the facets that have 
got to be cleared up prior to the completion 
of the agreement between the new corpor- 
ation, once established by legislation, and the 
Ryerson board of governors. Ryerson repre- 
sentatives are involved in all of those meet- 
ings and they are keeping a very good liaison 
with them. Have I answered your question 
sufficiently? 


Mrs. Scrivener: Yes, you have. Thank vou, 
Mr. Chairman. 
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I wonder is Mr. McCaskill here this 


evening? 


Mr. W. Lane: No, I don’t believe Mr. 
McCaskill is here. 


Mrs, Scrivener: Pity. I understand, Mr. 
Chairman, that this is an advisory group 
which is the interim bridge until the new 
board is incorporated. Are you going to intro- 
duce legislation yourself to establish this new 
board and the new operation? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I understand at the 
moment, and Mr, Lane can perhaps make it 
clear, they have appeared before the CRTC 
and had their licence renewed, Asi part of 
their application there was a letter, which I 
sent to the board, saying that we propose to 
set up a separate entity so that the govern: 
ment was not in the radio business, I can’t 
tell you the form of the legislation that is 
required, because I think it is still being 
worked on. 


Mrs. Scrivener: It has to be an independent 
body, doesn’t it? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Pardon? 


Mrs. Scrivener: It has to be an independent 
body to comply with CRTC regulations. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, And there is some- 
thing about the way it gets provincial funds 
too. 


Mr. W. Lane: May I speak to that, Mr. 
Minister? Once the corporation is established 
as a legal, independent entity, it can accept 
a transfer payment from the government, as 
many of the other agencies do, at arm’s 
length so to speak. Until that time the interim 
funding arrangement provides funds, as ap- 
proved in this vote hopefully, direct to the 
Ryerson board: of governors: so that that board 
of governors can continue to operate the radio 
station. 


Mrs. Scrivener: The board of governors of 
Ryerson? 


Mr. W. Lane: Ryerson; it is an interim 
funding arrangement. There is no CJRT cor- 
poration as yet. 


Mrs. Scrivener: Yes, I agree. 


Mr. W. Lane: So the funding has to go, not 
to the radio station as the CRTC wouldn’t 
permit this, but as in the past as a grant to 
the Ryerson board of governors and they 
choose to keep the station on the air with that 
money. 
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Mrs. Scrivener: In other words the Ryerson 
board is mothering the station into its new 
position, 


Mr. W. Lane: Yes, you could put it that 
way. In fact, the Ryerson board of governors 
is still the licencee. 


Mrs. Scrivener: So until) you have the new 
board incorporated, you won't be able to 
transfer the licence. 


Mr. W. Lane: That is correct, 


Mrs. Scrivener: When do you think it may 
be incorporated, Mr. Minister? 


Hon, Mr. Auld: Well I would assume dur- 
ing the fall session. I do not propose to 
introduce a bill on Monday or Tuesday to do 
that. 


Mrs. Campbell: Don't! 


Mrs. Scrivener: I am sure it is a bill that 
would go through very quickly if you intro- 
duced it. 


Mr. J. F. Foulds (Port Arthur): Not during 
the Queen’s garden party. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That might be a good time, 
if we could get a quorum. 


Mr. Foulds: You would get a quorum from 
this side of the House. 


Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Chairman and Mr. 
Minister, I am very pleased to see that this 
interim board is operating so efficiently and 
so swiftly. I had the honour to chair this 
citizens’ committee which held its public 
meeting to which the member for St. George 
has referred. This was a public meeting which 
was held in a public place for all public 
people to discuss a public facility. Many of 
the persons who are on this interim board 
were on that citizens’ committee and gave 
very strong service and support and many 
hours of their time, to bring this whole thing 
to the point where now we can be discussing 
it in co-operation. So I am _ exceedingly 
pleased to know they are functioning so well. 

To carry on my questions, Mr. Minister, I 
understand from your comments, as I receive 
them, that the board is planning at the present 
time to use the existing transmitter, which 
was purchased more than a year ago by Ryer- 
son when it was going to re-establish the 
transmitter in another location. Is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That is right, but I under- 
stand, as you mentioned, they cannot use it 
with the existing antenna. 
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Mrs. Scrivener: I know. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: They have to get another 
antenna and site. That has not yet been 
established. 


Mrs. Scrivener: The whole point of the 
new transmitter and the new location is to 
escape the shadow of the downtown build- 
ings, which impedes transmission at the pres- 
ent time and limits the extent of how far 
that beam can go. It is a very flukey beam, 
as you know. It goes across the lake to New 
York State very easily, it goes up and down 
the Yonge St. corridor, it can go over to 
Burlington and St. Catharines; but it cannot 
hit Scarborough. 


Mr. Foulds: Or northwestern Ontario. 
Mrs. Scrivener: Indeed, indeed. 


Hon. Mr, Auld: I know that I get it in my 
apartment. I listen to that late night jazz 
programme occasionally. It always seems to 
work then. 


Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Minister, I am con- 
cerned that your budget may impede the 
extent and type of transmitter the station 
will ultimately be using. Is this to be just 
an interim transmitter until you get a larger 
one? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, my understanding is 
that this will be the permanent one. The 
estimated cost of the transmitter, that is the 
amount budgeted, is $20,000. I have seen 
figures that vary considerably depending on 
location, and I am not an engineer. I am 
not sure that the engineers have come to any 
firm conclusion yet as to location. Is that 
correct? 


Mr. W. Lane: That is correct, Mr. Min- 
ister. They are exploring a number of pos- 
sible sites for the antenna, but the intention 
is to put into service that new 50-kw trans- 
mitter that has been in mothballs. 


Mrs. Scrivener: The open college CJRT 
committee recommended to the Premier and 
to this government that the beaming be done 
from the CN tower so that a very wide 
audience could receive the transmission. This 
would cover a very large sector of south- 
central Ontario, and could ultimately, then, 
be relayed to many other places in Ontario, 
including northern Ontario. That was in their 
original concept and it has never changed. 
They saw no reason to change that concept. 
They were concerned about letting the people 


throughout the whole of Ontario receive this 
signal. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I do not know whether 
that particular location was recommended 
because of engineering studies or not. 


Mrs. Scrivener: Most likely cost. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No; I don’t know very 
much about it, but there are certain kinds of 
transmissions that you cannot put next to 
somebody else’s transmission, or antenna. I 
do not know enough about it to know whe- 
ther that is feasible. I do not know who else 
has already opted for space on the CN tower, 
so I don’t think any of us can name the 
location, unless you know, Walter? 


Mr. W. Lane: No, it is too soon to say 
just what they will choose, but certainly my 
understanding is that the CN tower, and any 
other suitable antenna location is under active 
consideration. As soon as that subcommittee 
reports, no doubt they will indicate the stu- 
dies they have carried out and the pros and 
cons of the various choices. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Of course FM transmission 
is line of sight and it would not matter—I do 
not think you could reach Thunder Bay from 
any place in Toronto no matter where you 
put it. 


Mrs. Scrivener: I agree with you, not 
directly. But, Mr. Minister, it is a fact that 
the committee did do a preliminary survey, 
it examined costs and the feasibility of sit- 
ting that transmitter on the CN tower and 
found that it was entirely feasible. The only 
stumbling block was money, because it was 
going to cost, as of this time last year, about 
$80,000. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As I say, I don’t know 
enough about it. I can’t give you an answer, 
but supposing that there was $80,000 avail- 
able—perhaps there might be—it could be that 
somebody else who has one of the other FM 
stations, or several of them, have already 
contracted for space. I don’t know, but per- 
haps 101.1 is incompatible with 101, and 
whoever gets there first within a certain range 
would block out the other people. 


Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Minister, I would like 
to discuss programming for a moment. I 
understand that you want to preserve the 
CJRT sound, and I think most listeners of 
CJRT would be very grateful for that, because 
that’s what they fought so hard to achieve. 
They were very loyal to a particular sound. 
But in terms of the educational programming 
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and of open colleges, or whatever you choose 
to call it, will you have any kind of a pro- 
gramme ready to go this fall? 


I’ve had many inquiries coming into my 
office asking about this. When the Premier 
made the announcement in the Legislature 
everybody assumed that next week program- 
ming would start for open colleges, and I 
suggested that probably it would take a num- 
ber of months to lay on a whole new pro- 
gramme again. Is it likely it can start this 
fall? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Perhaps Mr. Lane, who has 
attended some of the meetings, would know. 
All I can say is that there is $150,000 in this 
estimate for the open college programming. 
I really don’t know when it starts, because 
we are at arm’s length. 


Mr. W. Lane: If I might comment; to the 
best of my knowledge they are not optimistic 
enough to predict a reinstatement of open 
college courses this fall. 


Mrs. Scrivener: They do have some tapes 
that they could replay. 


Mr. W. Lane: Yes, and I think I’ve heard 
that mentioned, that they could simply re-do 
things that they've done before. 

I'm a little bit leary about giving you my 
guesswork, but the impression I’ve gained is 
that they would much prefer to go on the air 
with a strong signal from a new antenna, with 
new and updated educational programming. 
I think they are not optimistic about this fall. 


Mrs. Scrivener: So it may take another 
year? 


Mr. W. Lane: Now I hope I’m wrong. 


Mrs, Scrivener: It may take another year to 
bring this about? 


Mr. W. Lane: Or perhaps January; a second’ 
semester kind of thing. 


Mrs. Scrivener: Because you also have’ to 
have the incorporation before you can do any 
of this, don’t youP 


Mr, W. Lane: No, no. 


Hon. Mr, Auld: They are still operating, at 
least technically; Ryerson Polytechnical In- 
stitute is operating the station and we are 
providing the funds to Ryerson so that the 
station can operate. 


Mrs. Scrivener: I see. 
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Hon. Mr, Auld: And we have an under- 
taking from Ryerson that the funds that go 
for this project go into their entirety on to 
Oh: Wie . 


Mrs. Scrivener: Is it envisaged at this point 
that there may be some certificates or some 
status in terms of some of the courses that 
you offer? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I really can’t answer that, 
because as I say it’s a Ryerson operation, I 
can ask them and pass the information on to 
you. 


Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Minister, you keep re- 
ferring to the fact that it is a Ryerson opera- 
tion and the station itself is to become in- 
corporated. In terms of open college, will you 
give it some special status—say a university or 
a college status—so that certificates can be 
issued by the new body; or will the minister 
have it continued to be attached to Ryerson 
in some ways, so that if they choose to give 
certificates or diplomas, they have that attach- 
ment and have a facility at the University of 
Toronto? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I can’t really answer that, 
as it would depend on that recommendations 
we would get from the new corporation, 
which we in turn would pass along to Ryer- 
son or to some other body. 


Mrs. Scrivener: The minister hasn’t done 
any direct planning on that? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, because this is really 
the job of the board, and I think we are being 
scrupulously careful not to tinker with their 
operation. 


Mrs. Scrivener: I see, right. Now in terms 
of funding of this new body, one of the pro- 
posals was that a substantial amount of the 
money it would require for its) operation 
would be raised from public-spirited industry 
and commercial people and so on. To what 
extent is public spncireisng under way at this 
point; or is it anticipated? Is there to be a 
fund-raising drive this year? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I can’t tell the member. In 
the meeting that I had with the president of 
Ryerson, some members of the board—and I 
think some members of the citizens’ commit- 
tee—was it, Walter? 


Mr. W. Lane: No, I don’t think so. 


Hon, Mr. Auld: It was just the Ryerson 
board representatives? 


Mr. W. Lane: Yes. 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: I understood that when the 
board was formed, one of the things it had 
proposed to do once it picked up the reins 
was take a look at a fund-raising campaign. 
Now I haven't had any reports or conversa- 
tions with the chairman or members of the 
board. Perhaps Walter might know what their 
plans are, but I am not aware of them. 


Mr. W. Lane: Yes; there has, of course, 
been considerable discussion about the pros- 
pects for fund-raising within the meetings of 
the advisory committee. 


I think so far their feeling is that fund- 
raising will certainly be a part of their future 
operation. But for the present time it probably 
is not feasible to mount a campaign, until 
there is a legal entity on whose behalf they 
can canvass and until they are, in fact, in 
charge of the station operation. So for the 
present time, I think, so far as I have been 
able to observe, they are not into a fund- 
raising situation at this moment. 


Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Chairman and Mr. 
Minister, judging from the answers that I 
have received, CJRT and the remnants of 
open college are really in a hiatus state at 
the moment, but regrouping and ready to go 
forward. I frankly was critical of the amount 
of money the government allocated to them, 
and my next and my last question is: In the 
event they pull the things up this summer 
and are ready to go in the fall and ready to 
really go forward with a strong burst and a 
good programme, is your estimate sufficiently 
flexible that you can give some additional 
funding if they require it in the supple- 
mentary estimates? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The information I have 
is that the funds in this item of the estimate 
are those that the interim board feels are 
sufficient for the remainder of this fiscal year. 


Mrs. Scrivener: That’s what they are saying 
now. But what I am saying to the minister is, 
if they should come back to the minister and 
say, we think we should go on the CN tower, 
we can do open college sooner than we ex- 
pected, we can do this, this and this, but we 
need more money; are you going to be able 
to give them additional funds under supple- 
mentary estimates? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Either with supplementary 
estimates or perhaps through Management 
Board; or with transfer of funds from some 
place or some other method; but— 


Mr. Foulds: Probably Transportation and 
Communications. 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: But I wouldn’t want to— 
bless your heart, and how would I get it? 


Mr. Foulds: Oh John Rhodes would be 
glad to give it to you. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You don’t know Rhodes. 
Mr. Foulds: A little transfer grant. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Anyway, I really can’t 
answer that, because it would depend on the 
circumstances, the reasons, the detail and so 
on. 


Mrs. Scrivener: It would depend on the 


justification. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: That is right. 


Mrs. Scrivener: But I am saying, are your 
estimates sufficiently flexible that some money 
might be arranged or provided? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, I suppose the bud- 
get, or at least the votes that are before the 
committee, are the best estimates of the 
funds that are required for all the various pro- 
grammes. With a budget the size of ours, if 
you are out one per cent on something, you 
can either be in great trouble or have a fair 
amount of funds that will be unspent. 


On the other hand, you can’t just transfer 
them holus-bolus, you have to get authority 
to do it. 


Mrs. Scrivener: I am sure if you come up 
short on this one, you would come out of it 
smelling like a rose if you could find the 
extra funds. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Oh Margaret, you are being 
so charming that I am going to shut up. 


Mrs. Scrivener: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall item 2 of vote 2505 
carry? 


Carried. 


Mr. B. Newman (Windsor-Walkerville): Mr 
Chairman, I wanted to ask the minister: In 
case the utilization of educational facilities 
committee recommends an open academy, 


what role do you foresee CJRT playing in 
that? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I suppose the only answer 
I can give to the member would depend on 
what sort of a recommendation we got and 
whether CJRT was recommended to take a 
part in it. I couldn’t predict. 
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Mr. B. Newman: All right; to what extent 
does the minister see CJRT involved in an 
open academy? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: To the extent that they are 
planning their programming at the moment. 


Mr. B. Newman: And how much involve- 
ment can the minister foresee? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t know, because as 
Mr. Lane has said, they haven’t indicated to 
us exactly what their programming is going 
to be, or in fact when it is going to start. 


Mr. W. Lane: That’s right, Mr. Minister. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 3, local and regional 
organizations. 


Mr. Morningstar: Item 3 was carried before; 
1 and 3 were together I think. 


Mr. Laughren: Mr. Chairman, ignoring the 
remarks of the member for Welland, if I 
might, I believe this is concerning the grants 
to libraries? 


‘Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, what is in here. 
Mr. Laughren: Well that is where we start. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Museums, the archaeolog- 
ical and historic sites—oh that’s) downi at the 
bottom. 


Mr. Foulds: Public libraries, 


Mr. Laughren: Right; well could I proceed, 
Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, 


Mr. Laughren: I won’t repeat what I said 
in discussing the first vote, Mr. Chairman, 
I'm only concerned— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Does the member want to 
bet? 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, I'll bet. There is only 
one issue I would like to mention here and 
that is the whole question of the decondition- 
alizing of grants to libraries in the province. 

At the present time, I understand, they are 
conditional grants, But I also understand that 
the Ministry of Treasury, Economics and 
Intergovernmental Affairs feels very strongly 
that the grants should be unconditional, as 
part of an ongoing programme to make the 
regional municipalities in the province ever 
more autonomous; that they don’t want to 
have this kind of control over the local 
regions, and that therefore the grants should 


be unconditional, As a matter of fact, I read 
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one—I wish I had it here—what is the bulletin 
from Treasury and Economics that Mr. Dick 
Illingworth, or whatever his name is, pub- 
lishes? The fellow who is the aide de camp to 
the Lieutenant Governor. 


Mr. Foulds: It is called “Background.” 


Mr. Laughren: “Background,” right. In one 
of the “Background” bulletins, it stated) most 
specifically that one of the grants that’s 
scheduled for deconditionalization is library 
grants. I know what the position of this: min- 
istry is. This ministry has fought to keep 
those grants conditional. 

I can tell you, Mr. Minister, I hope that 
you will fight tooth and nail against that 
monstrosity known as TEIGA to ensure that 
those grants do indeed remain conditional. 
Because it is no secret that the very muni- 
cipalities which will take those funds and 
use them for other than library purposes are 
the very municipalities where the grants are 
most needed for libraries. One need’ only look 
at the level of per capita grants to libraries in 
the province to understand this. 

‘For example, local government support for 
public libraries is generally strongest in large, 
urban centres and weakest in rural and 
northern Ontario. If we look at the expen- 
diture per capita on public libraries this: is 
what you find. The regional library system in 
Metropolitan Toronto averaged $10.41 in 
1972—I don’t have the figure for 1973—while 
the regional library systems in eastern Ontario 
averaged $4.05 per capita. 

iI can tell you I despair of what is going to 
happen to libraries in the province if you 
allow those grants to become decondition- 
alized. I urge you to put all the power of your 
ministry behind you and to muster all the 
support you can get in other ministries to 
ensure that those grants do not become de- 
conditionalized, It would be a severe blow to 
the libraries in the province. I would like 
your comments. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t think it is very 
likely. 


Mr. Laughren: That what? 


Hon. Mr, Auld: That they will be decondi- 
tionalized. 

Mr. Laughren: Really? I am delighted to 
hear that. I am surprised. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I told that to the library 
trustees meeting in Ottawa about three or 


four Fridays ago. 
Mr. Laughren: Pardon? 
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Hon, Mr. Auld: I told the annual meeting 
of the libraries— 


Mr. W. A. Roedde (Director, Provincial 
Library Services): The Ontario Library Trus- 
tees Association. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: —in answer to a question 
phrased slightly differently from the way you 
put it, that I thought it was very unlikely 
that they would be deconditionalized. 


Mr. Laughren: Who would have thought 
that you would have championed that over 
the Treasurer? I am very impressed, Mr. 
Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I was talking to him a 


minute ago. 


Mr. Foulds: If I may just interject for a 
minute, why did the latest bulletin of TEIGA 
have library grants at the top of the list— 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, No. 1. 


Mr. Foulds: —of those being proposed for 
deconditionalization? There’s an ongoing— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I really cannot answer 
that because I didn’t write it. 


Mr, Foulds: Let’s attack the problem from 
another way. What powers do you have 
against TEIGA in this battle? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I just said I think it is 
very unlikely. 


Mr. Foulds: I don’t care what you think. 
I want to know what you are going to do 
to win that battle, because you are in that 
battle whether you like it or not. It is not 
going to go away just because you think it 
is not going to happen. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I made my comment and 
that is really all I have to say about it at the 
moment. 


Mr. B. Newman: That grant comes from 
your ministry, does it not? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes. 


Mr. B. Newman: I think that answers the 
problem. 


Mr. Apps: Mr. Chairman, may I make a 
comment about that, particularly in connec- 
tion with the libraries in the areas which I 
represent? I agree wholeheartedly that these 
grants should not be deconditionalized. They 
should go to the libraries. Contrary to what 
the members of the New Democratic Party 


may think, a backbencher in this party does 
have some say in things of this nature when 
it affects his particular riding. 


Mr. Laughren: I hope so. 


Mr. Apps: As far as my area is concerned, 
I think it is very desirable that the grants 
be given directly from here to the libraries. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As a matter of:fact, I think 
it was somebody who used to be in the car 
business in Kingston, who asked me _ that 
question. He was not a supporter of our 
party either, as I recall. 


Mr. Laughren: And he was a car dealer? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Maybe that was what 
changed him. 


Mr. Laughren: I am really delighted and I 
can’t tell you how surprised I am by your 
comments. I hope you are right. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I am full of surprises. 


Mr. Laughren: It’s not unusual for this 
ministry. 


Mr. Foulds: If I could continue, perhaps 
in a slightly calmer tone, have you had 
discussions with TEIGA about this? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I have had discussions 
with the Treasurer (Mr. White) about this. 


Mr. Foulds: And the Treasurer has assured 
you they will not be deconditionalized and he 
will not exert any pressure to deconditionalize 
them? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I didn’t say that. I said 
I had discussions with him. 


Mr. Foulds: Would you perhaps be a 
little less coy— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No. 


Mr. Foulds: —and let us know, first of all, 
if these discussions were about the library 
grants? Or were they about where the min- 
ister was going to go after the estimates are 
over tonight? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You mean, the most recent 
discussions? 


Mr. Foulds: Has the minister had discus- 
sions with the Treasurer about library grants? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I have. 


Mr. Foulds: Has he—this is tough. You 
know, usually he is so talkative. 





Se 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: Does the hon. member 
want to go around again? 


Mr. Foulds: He is the guy who takes 20 
minutes to answer a question during the 
question period, and uses it up. Why is he 
so shy during the estimates? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I could read the hon. 
member a whole lot of stuff that would come 
right down to what I said. 


Mr. Foulds: Let’s see if we can get a com- 
mitment to this extent. Are you confident 
that the library grants will not be decondi- 
tionalized before 1977? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I am always confident. 


Mr. Foulds: Hey, the minister has been 
around in a number of ministries. Isn’t he 
the fellow who was sure that there wasn’t 
anything wrong with the lead levels in Metro- 
politan Toronto at one point? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I was confident that there 
was a great improvement in the lead levels 
of the air emissions coming out of the Canada 
Metal Co. Ltd. I said that the lead levels in 
the ground were incredibly high. I am glad 
to see that people are now agreeing with me. 


‘Mr. Laughren: Has the minister traded in 
his kettle? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I didn’t talk about kettles. 
I am not an expert on kettles. 


Mr. Apps: We should quit when we are 
ahead. Carry it. 


Mr. Foulds: No, I am curious about this 
continuing effort by TEIGA in its propaganda 
which goes out to a considerable number of 
people, and that the library grants be de- 


conditionalized. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: I know. 


Mr. Foulds: Has the Treasurer agreed to 
stop that thrust? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: All I can say is that in 
the estimates before us there are grants for 
libraries. 


(Mr. Foulds: Can you give us the assurance 
there will be an item in the estimates next 
year for libraries of a similar or greater 
amount? 


Hon, Mr. Auld: I can’t give you any assur- 
ance about anything that will be in the out- 
come in the next year. 
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Mr. Foulds: Ah, because you won’t be the 
minister. 


Mr. Laughren: A new minister. 
Mr. B. Newman: He is retiring. 


Hon. Mr, Auld: No, I expect to be the 
minister, 


Mr. Laughren: Al Gordon is running in a 
by-election. 


Mr. Foulds: —in Stormont-Dundas. 


Mr. Deacon: Mr. Chairman, in connection 
with libraries—is there a way of indicating 
benefits, and measuring and evaluating bene- 
fits from the moneys that—I listened to the 
discussion of conditional and unconditional 
grants. I feel rather strongly in the matter of 
moving toward the unconditionalizing of 
grants, but also letting people know what the 
results are when you do change estimates in 
spending, and you take money away from 
such matters as libraries. There can be a 
heavy cost in other ways. But I think that 
the minister would be wise to try to give 
some indication or some evaluation of the 
benefits in areas where they don’t have good 
library facilities compared to others. I don't 
know whether it is possible or not. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think it might be a bit 
subjective, but has the hon. member any 
yardsticks that— 


(Mr. Roedde: We do measure expenditure 
per capita, books per capita, circulation of 
books and other materials per capita, by 
municipality, by county, and by region, to 
get a comparison across the province. 


Mr. Deacon: It doesn’t have an effect on 
the students’ usage of books in an area, for 
example. Is there any way of evaluating that 
performance? 


Mr. Roedde: The circulation of a public 
library should be considered, together with 
other circulations, such as school libraries, 
college libraries, and university libraries; and 
we do have Statistics Canada’s information 
about all types of libraries, although it’s a 
couple of years old. 


Mr. Deacon: I would be interested to 
know if dropout rates were higher, and things 
like that. I think the people in the northern 
areas where the member says they would 
be apt to drop their spending in the libraries 
are just as intelligent as anywhere else. If 
they are given reasons, and’ see the reasons, 
I think they would, even after decondi- 
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tionalizing, still see the reason for maintain- 
ing good libraries. 


‘Mr. Foulds: Are you in favour of decon- 
ditionalizing library grants? 


‘Mr. Deacon: Yes, I am. 


Mr. Foulds: I am glad to see the Liberal 
Party split once again on this issue. 


Mr. Deacon: I like to see all grants left to 
the common sense of the people in the areas 
concerned. I believe in local autonomy. 


Mr. Foulds: Sure. 


Mr. Deacon: I know the NDP likes to have 
a master mind’ to control everything from a 
federal point of view, but I don’t believe in 
that. 


(Mr. Foulds: You just believe in chaos. 
Mr. Deacon: No. 

Mr. Foulds: Particularly intellectual chaos. 
Mr. Deacon: I believe in common sense. 


Mr. Foulds: That’s what I say, intellectual 
chaos. 


Interjections by hon. members. 


Mr. Chairman: Any more discussions on 
thisP Carried. Elliot Lake Centre for Con- 
tinuing Education. 


Mr. Deacon: Yes, how is that organized? 
What is the governing body of that? To 
whom is it accountable, and— 


Mr. Foulds: What are they trying to do? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It is constituted under a 
provincial charter and has a board of gover- 
nors which reports to the ministry. 


Mr. Deacon: Are there members from that 
area, or where are the governors appointed 
from? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: From the area mainly, I 
think. While we are looking for the list of 
who they are—its main activity is a residential 
adult occupational training centre for feder- 
ally sponsored adult students. 


Mr. Deacon: For whom? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Federally sponsored adult 
students. They also, as you probably know, 
make their facilities available to various 
groups who want to rent them to run seminars 
and programmes. 
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Mr. Deacon: It is sort of like the Geneva 
Park type of operation. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: They do that kind of thing 
as well. Their objective is to keep the place 
busy year round and when they are not run- 
ning courses, it is available for people to 
rent. They also run summer and winter fine 
arts schools where they do ceramics and 
woodworking and some ballet. 


Mr. Deacon: Are the people mostly from 
the Algoma-Sudbury area? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mainly, but not entirely. I 
haven’t a list and I haven’t been there for 
some time, but they have had groups from 
southern Ontario as well. But I think their 
main activity is for people in the northwestern 
part of the province. The board of governors 
is from the north. There are six from Elliot 
Lake, one from Massey, one from Falcon- 
bridge, two from Sudbury, and seven from 
Toronto. 


Mrs. Campbell: Is Arnold Edinborough still 
around? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes. Arnold Edinborough; 
Herman Geiger-Torel from the Canadian 
Opera Company; Franc Joubin; E. L. Ker- 
ridge from our ministry; Dr. McCormack- 
Smythe; McLeod Rogers; and Larry Wagg, 
who is the regional director of education for 
the Canadian Labour Congress. 


Mr. B. Newman: Are there any women on 
thatP 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, Mrs. W. A. Hoffman, 
who is from Mississauga. 


Mr. Deacon: Appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council? And we have provided 
for rotation? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think so, on the recom- 
mendation of the foundation. 


Mr. Deacon: I hope that the same policy 
will prevail here as is going to prevail in your 
community colleges. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There are some from south- 
western Ontario, Niagara Falls — oh, sorry. 
It is another foundation. We have quite a few. 
Is that the information you wanted, Donald? 


Mrs. Campbell: How often do they change? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: They are appointed by the 
minister. 


Mr. Deacon: Is it the same policy as for 
the colleges? 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, although I don’t think 
that since I have been minister we have 
appointed anybody. 


Mr. Deacon: I think you are drawing up 
the same policies for the community colleges, 
where your maximum in term of grants are— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t know that there 
is any in their Act. I don’t think that it sets 
any term, But our policy is to keep changing. 


Mr. Deacon: I would urge the minister 
to bring that type of policy in throughout to 
ensure that there is new life coming in, and 
to maintain continuity. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I might say that our grant 
is about one-quarter of the total budget. It is 
a shade over $1 million. 


Mr. Chairman: Grants to local museums. 


Mr. Apps: Mr. Chairman, may I ask you 
if these grants are contingent upon equal 
grants being made by the municipalities; all 
the grants which are made? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Grants are paid on a 
matching basis with the museum appropria- 
tion made by the qualifying owning agency. 
There was a change as I recall. It used to be 
that the museum had to be municipally 
owned. Now, as long as it is publicly owned 
or a non-profit— 


Mr. Apps: It’s a 50-50 arrangement, still, 
for all the grants which are made? 


Mr. Deacon: Do you have a limit on your 
grants? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The maximum has been 
increased from $2,000 to $4,000 for museums 
open a minimum of 360 hours every year; and 
from $3,000 to $6,000 for those which are 
open a minimum of 1,080 hours per year. 


Mr. J. E. Stokes (Thunder Bay): Could 
I ask what the status is of an institution like 
the ROM? You do provide grants to them 
but you have no control over them. Do you 
have any control over the board? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, we have no— 

Mr. Stokes: Who appoints the board? 
Hon. Mr. Auld: Of local museums? 
Mr. Stokes: Of the ROM, for instance. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The Lieutenant Governor 
in Council. We passed that item, Mr. Stokes. 
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Mr. Stokes: I see, but you are talking about 
grants to museums. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, but not to the ROM 
which is a separate item in vote 2504. 


Mr. Stokes: The only reason I ask is there 
are some artifacts residing down here which 
we would like to get on loan, to return 
them from whence they came on a temporary 
basis. 


Mr. Foulds: That’s the next item, Outreach 
Ontario. 


Hon, Mr. Auld: I wouldn’t think there 
would be any great difficulty berause the 
ROM have had a programme for some time. 
They have— 


Mr. Foulds: They've moved out to York- 
ville. 


Mr. Stokes: No, I’m not quarrelling with 
that. They are prepared to make these very 
valuable finds available but they want an 
awful lot of insurance, They want burglar- 
proof cases and 24-hour guards and there 
is no way you are going to get that kind of 
security in a small museum in northern On- 
tario. I’m told there is a Viking sword in 
the collection, a genuine Viking sword, 
which would sell for about $12,000 on what- 
ever market in Europe. It would be quite 
an attractive hoist. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Heist, I think is the word. 
Mrs. Campbell: Heist. 
Mr. Stokes: Heist. 


Mr. Foulds: Like being hoist with your 
own. petard. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It might need a large 
hoist, too. I don’t know; perhaps it is a sub- 
stantial sword. 


Mr. Stokes: Yes, it’s a genuine Viking 
sword. Apparently it was planted at Beard- 
more on the east shores of Lake Nipigon for 
a promotional scheme and somebody found 
it and, of course, it fell into the hands of— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It wasn’t left there by a 
Viking? 


Mr. Stokes: No, not likely. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That would be a really 
interesting find. 


Mr. Stokes: However, I was talking to the 
curator of the ROM yesterday and he said 
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it is authentic, although not from the area 
in which it was found. It wasn’t something 
which was dropped there. All I’m saying is— 


Hon. Mr. Auld; Are you sure it wasn't 
hot? 


Mr. Stokes: It might well have been. I’m 
not quarrelling with that at all. 


Mr. Foulds: Is your ministry: responsible 
for receiving stolen goods? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Not directly. 


Mr. Stokes: It is down here and I'm won- 
dering if there is any way your ministry 
would assist a small museum to fulfil the re- 
quirements while it is in their possession, just 
so that it would be secure? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I can’t give you an answer 
at the moment. I'll look into it and no doubt 
you will remind me about this next week 
sometime, Thursday or Friday, before the 
question period. 


Mr. Stokes: Yes. 


Mr. Apps: Mr. Chairman, is the amount 
of $812,000 sufficient to cover all the re- 
quests you are getting from the munici- 
palitiesP 


Hon. Mr. Auld: This is based on the num- 
ber of museums in existence, I guess, at Jan. 
1 or whenever, and would be sufficient. I 
would think the only problem might be if 
some museum which was operating only for 
the shorter period changed its hours; we 
might run into some difficulties then. 


Mrs. Campbell: Does the majority rule in a 
case like that? Say six say no and six say 
yes? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It is just that instead of 
looking at my notes, I was winging it; that’s 
always a mistake. We estimate eight museums 
and the establishment grant is at a rate of 
$5,000 so there is $40,000 in there. There 
are development grants— 


Mr. B. Newman: Have there been many 
requests throughout the province for the 
establishment of museums? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I would say we are esti- 
mating, based on some sort of local indi- 
cations, that— 


Mr. B. Newman: How many in the prov- 
ince in the last year, approximately? 


Mr. R. B. Apted (Director, Historical and 
Museums Branch): I’m sorry; 12. 


Mr. Apps: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
compliment the ministry on this type of 
assistance. We have at least two in Kingston, 
as you know, the International Hockey Hall 
of Fame and the new steam museum both of 


which— 


Mr. Deacon: How could it be you have 
a Hockey Hall of Fame there? 


Mr. Apps: I’m telling you, don’t laugh: 
this is a very touchy point as far as the citi- 
zens of Kingston are concerned. They are 
struggling very valiantly to make this a true 
International Hockey Hall of Fame with some 
considerable success. They do receive a grant, 
a very small one admittedly, but it is still 
something they appreciate and the same thing 
applies to the new steam museum down there. 
And I might suggest, ladies and gentlemen, 
when you come to Kingston, see both, .be- 
cause I think you would be agreeably sur- 
prised at what we’ve accomplished. We thank 
the Province of Ontario for the help, the 
little help, they received. I'm glad to know 
that if you get 360 hours the help increases. 
Ill pass that on to them down there, and 
make sure they stay open 360 hours. 


‘Hon, Mr. Auld: I’ve been trying to keep 
that quiet, as a matter of fact. 

‘Mr. Foulds: Any nominees from the WHA 
in the Hockey Hall of Fame yet? 

(Mr. Apps: No, I don’t expect to have them 
for a little while. 


Mr. B. Newman: Would a_ historical 
museum concerning automobiles be eligible 
for a grant? 


Mr. Apps: Sure. 


Mr. B. Newman: There is one in my com- 
munity. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Is it public, non-profit? 


Mr. B. Newman: It’s an historical auto 
museum. 


(Hon. Mr. Auld: Is it non-profit? 
Mr. B. Newman: I would assume so. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: By design? 


Mr. B. Newman: I really think it is, I 
don’t know. 


Dr. Parr: I would think that by the nature 
of a museum it would be looked into pretty 
carefully, but there would be basically no 
reason why if it were a bona fide automobile 
museum of a historical kind— 
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Mr. B. Newman: Are there any automobile 
museums in the province that are receiving 
grants? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t—no. 


Mr. B. Newman: Would you consider one 
if one was set up? 


Hon, Mr. Auld: We always consider every- 
thing that comes to us. But remember it 
has to be non-profit. 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes. I will inform the 
local body to see you for $100,000. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The maximum is $5,000. 
Mr. Chairman: Grants to historical societies. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, on this 
point, could I know the criteria for these 
sorts of grants. The amounts seem awfully 
small and [Id like to know on what— 


Mr. J. D. McCullough (Assistant Deputy 
Minister, Cultural Affairs Branch): The _his- 
torical society? 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: These are grants made to 
societies which are incorporated, non-profit 
without share capital, They average $500 
each. They assist in the publication of local 
history papers and regional histories, support 
local historical extension services and assist 
with the conservation of historical records 
and with general administration. 


(Mrs. Campbell: You mean you do all that 
for $500? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: This is the first time they 
have ever had a grant. Previous to this the 
only grant that we made was to their pub- 
lication. 


Mr. McCullough: Ontario Historical Society, 
Hon. Mr. Auld: So this is a start. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, I would just like to 
comment that it doesn’t seem to be a very 
great step forward to ensuring that preser- 
vation of our history. 

Did you just sort of look at so many his- 
torical societies and say $500 apiece, or did 
you say $25,000 and let’s see how far it goes, 
or how did you arrive at it? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, perhaps Mr. Apted, 
who has been involved in this for some years, 
might briefly outline the background. 
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(Mr. Apted: Mr. Chairman, this is, as the 
minister mentioned, more or less a pilot pro- 
ject. We did a survey of all the historical 
societies in the province to try to determine 
the exact nature of the types of activities they 
were engaged in. We found that out of 80 
societies probably only 20 or 30 actually 
published local history papers. This is the 
type of activity we would like to encourage. 

The other finding that we came forward 
with was that probably 50 per cent of them 
were actually engaged in extension activities. 
Again, this is the type of activity we like to 
encourage but it is done really at a minimal 
rate at the moment. We felt that by starting 
off very slowly we could encourage them to 
participate more widely in this type of ac- 
tivity. 

Mrs. Campbell: Could I ask what type of 
papers? Are you talking about what might 
be called theses or something of that order, 
something for publication like a paper of 


- that kind? 


Mr. Apted: That’s right. They’re strictly 
journals of historical societies that concern 
primarily very local subjects. There really is 
no other organization or provincial organiz- 
ation they can actually turn to for this type 
of assistance. It is, as I say, a very desirable 
type of thing, and we wanted to encourage 
them in that way. 


Mrs. Campbell: I’m delighted with it but 
it does seem awfully minimal. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It’s a lot more than last 
year. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Stokes. 


Mr. Stokes: Now that the minister has 
identified Mr. Apted, I would like to say 
thank you very much, sir, for the wonderful 
assistance that you have given to the only 
museum in the largest riding in the Province 
of Ontario at Nipigon. They appreciate it 
very, very much, and I want to say that 
publicly because your assistance has just been 
tremendous to them, and they appreciate it. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Are you sure that you're 
actually the largest riding? I thought 
Cochrane North was the largest. 


Mr. Foulds: No, nowhere close. 


Mr. Stokes: If you disagree, we'll walk it 
together. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I have driven it and flown 
it and it’s magnificent. 
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Mr. Apps: Mr. Chairman, it’s nice to come 
to estimates where everybody is so compli- 
mentary to the minister. This is wonderful. 


Mr. Deacon: Just the odd time. 
Mr. Foulds: Just the staff. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Newman said some- 
thing nice about me a couple of weeks ago 
but it related to tourism. He never said it 
then. 


Mr. Apps: What I wanted to say is the 
Kingston Hisforical Society, which is prob- 
ably one of the most active societies in the 
province, I would take it would easily qualify 
for such a grant as you've mentioned here. 


Mr. Apted: They are qualified. 


Mr. Apps: Have you had any applications 
as yet on this programme? 


Mr. Apted: No, as a matter of fact, the 
regulations are being prepared at the mo- 
ment. 


Mr. Apps: And do you expect to send these 
out to the various historical societies? 


Mr. Anted: We will. We have a complete 
list of the incorporated societies. As soon 
as the regulations are completed and passed, 
then we will advise all the incorporated so- 
cieties of the programme. 


Mr. Apps: You don’t make this retroactive 
for papers that have been published pre- 
viously? 


Mr. Apted: No. 


Mr. Chairman: Grants for historical plaques. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I would 
just like to make a brief comment. I suppose 
after the recent installation of a plaque in 
a downtown block— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That’s the next vote. These 
are for local ones. 


Mrs. Campbell: Historical plaques. What 
do you mean? 


Mr. Chairman: Grants for cultural support. 


Mrs. Campbell: No, historical plaques. 
How does it get to be in the next vote, a 
national plaque? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Sorry, they’re both in the 
same one, but my first sheet says the first 
part of the programme is local associations. 
But if there is no comment on that then we 
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can get into the provincial one. This is a new 
one actually. This is for local organizations 
which want to erect plaques to things of local 
rather than provincial significance. This is a 
maximum of $200 per project on a matching 
basis and one project per organization per 
year. 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh, well then, where do 
you get the others? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That’s on my next page. 


Mrs. Campbell: Under what? Under the 
same thing? Historical plaques. 


Mr. B. Newman: About $10,000. 


Mrs. Campbell: Don’t tell me $10,00 
covers all of them? 


Mr. Foulds: Four pages covers it. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Oh, it is back up in ser- 
vices, which we have passed. 


Mrs. Campbell: That is interesting. So this 
is something that is new this year again, 
which entitles the local municipality to put 
up something of local interest which would 
not be of interest to the province. Why 
wouldn’t it be, if it were of local interest? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, it is primarily local 
rather than provincial interest, something that 
had to do with the community that probably 
did not have to do with the community vis-a- 
vis the province as a whole. And I think I had 
better ask Vic to get into that a little further 
because I am getting lost. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, you are losing me 
too. 


Mr. Apted: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Minister, I 
should explain that this particular item that 
you are referring to, Mrs. Campbell, is 
actually an ancillary programme to our normal 
provincial plaque programme. 


Mr. Deacon: This comes under services? 
Mr. Apted: That is right, yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: You hit it again because 
I thought I was getting to it in this and didn’t 
ask in services. This is what you get when 
you get a minister of this type. Go on. 


Mr. Apted: It is designed to complement 
the provincial plaque programme. As I am 
sure you are aware, the Archaeological and 
Historic Sites Board, our advisory group, 
is the one that recommends to the minister 


the types of subjects that shall be suitable 
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for provincial commemoration. Really, because 
of the tremendous volume of subjects that are 
suggested to us, the board normally confines 
its recommendation of subjects to those sub- 
jects primarily of provincial significance, as 
opposed to national significance or local 
significance. We have found in the past that 
the board received probably 300 to 400 re- 
quests from all over the province during the 
course of the year, maybe 60 or 65 per cent 
of which were certainly worthy subjects, but 
not deemed by the board to be of provincial 
significance. 


Mrs. Campbell: Could you give me a for- 
instance? 


Mr. Apted: Well, the most obvious thing— 
a site of provincial significance would be, say, 
the founding of a town. This is a very obvious 
subject of provincial significance. One that you 
might consider of local significance would be 
possibly— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, the first doctor and— 


Mr. Apps: Or Sir John A. Macdonald being 
an alderman in Kingston—a plaque because he 
was an alderman. 


Mr. Apted: This would be a little different. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, his house here is 
now a parking lot so that is significant too. 


Mr. Apted: For example, a structure, a 
house that was certainly old, probably built in 
the 1840s that was probably merely an ex- 
ample of many other houses that were built 
in the same style at approximately the same 
period. In other words, it really was not 
unique. If you refer to structures, for ex- 
ample, as this is a fairly clear area, Victoria 
Hall in Cobourg is quite obviously a struc- 
ture of provincial significance. A house that 
was built in Cobourg in maybe the 1840s 
would probably not be, because of the pro- 
liferation of structures of that period. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Another one that occurs 
to me, Margaret, is in the city of Kingston, 
where the historical society have had their 
own plaque programme for quite a few 
years. 


Mrs. Campbell: They have also had a 
decent Act for quite a few years. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That does not relate to 
their own plaque programme, though. They 
have marked a number of houses that were 
occupied by people who had a major part in 
the growth of the community over the years; 
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they were of community importance, but 
probably not of provincial importance. 


Mr. Chairman: Grants for cultural support? 
Mrs. Campbell: Just a minute— 


Mr. Chairman: We will have to recess. 
There is a vote. We can come back and dis- 
cuss it. 


Mr. Morningstar: We won't be going for 
a bit. 


Mr. Foulds: We were called five minutes 
ago. 


The committee recessed at 9:45 o'clock, 
p.m., for a vote in the House and reconvened 
at 10. 


Mrs. Campbell: I will not take up further 


time, 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. Grants for cul- 
tural support. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I wanted 
to ask of the minister if he was aware of the 
multicultural council of Windsor and Essex 
counties, and their recent display and! concert 
that was in the community last weekend? Did 
they receive financial support from your min- 
istry? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I would assume that if it 
is like the group in Toronto, it would be the 
Arts Council. But just a second while I 
inquire. 


Mr. McCullough: No, I am not aware that 
they have received any grant. Multicultural 
organizations, Mr. Chairman, or the ethnic 
organizations don’t usually come in and) re- 
quest this sort of support. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: This is a festival. A one- 
shot sort of thing, I gather. 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, it is an annual affair, 
but it is really a worthwhile type of project 
just to bring the ethnic community essentially 
together. It is not restricted only to ethnic at 
all; it is for any culture which is to partake of 
the festivities. It is sort of a mini-scale com- 
parison to the Caravan that you have here in 
Toronto. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, that one, I think, 
gets support from the city, or from Metro. 


Mrs. Campbell: Metro, but also from here, 
doesn’t itP 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Caravan? 
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Mrs. Campbell: It used to. 
Mr. B. Newman: Yes, it gets it from Metro. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I am not sure. I don’t 
think Caravan gets support now. I think it did 
originally, didn’t it? It was a sort of a found- 
ing grant. 


Mr, Deacon: Oh, yes, it still gets it. 


Mr. McCullough: Mr. Chairman, the Arts 
Council makes a grant each year to the Folk 
Arts Council and it may well be that the Folk 
Arts Council gave some support to this multi- 
cultural festival. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The Folk Arts Council gets 
support from both the province and the Can- 
ada Council, doesn’t it? 


Mr. B. Newman: That is all I have to ask. 


Mr. Apps: Mr. Chairman, does some of this 
money go to the Folk Arts displays from vari- 
ous parts of the province that take place at 
the park down at the waterfront? This is 
where you bring in cultural activities, dances— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: At Ontario Place. 


ae Apps: Down at Ontario Place, Is that 
so 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That is sponsored by On- 
tario Place. Some of those organizations may 
have had support locally which, in turn, may 
have come in directly from some federal 
agency; but it is primarily an Ontario Place 
operation. 


Mr. Chairman: Mrs. Campbell. 


Mrs. Campbell: I just wanted to get a 
breakdown of the type of support that comes 
within this particular item. 


Hon, Mr. Auld: This is a new programme 
or at least a new activity to support capital 
projects in the cultural area, including the 
art centres, art galleries and museums through- 
out the province. We have done part of a 
survey—I guess it is not entirely complete—on 
the need for various, preferably single, facili- 
ties around the province where things like 
Outreach can take place, where there are not 
at present sufficient facilities of a proper kind 
available. 

‘At the moment the following projects are 
being considered: Massey Hall, for a possible 
grant to enable preparation of its plans; the 
Belleville Community Arts Centre; a project 
in the Soo; one in Kitchener; one in Timmins; 
and one in Oakville. 


And, in addition, there are projects in- 
volving existing projects which require addi- 
tions, renovations, or extensions. And there 
have been requests from Hamilton Art Gallery 
for a new building; for renovations to the Art 
Gallery in Windsor; in addition, to the gallery 
in St. Catharines; for some changes to St. 
Clair College and the Windsor Alumni Amphi- 
theatre; for air conditioning in the Lindsay 
Academy Theatre Foundation; and renova- 
tions to Victoria Hall in Petrolia. 


Mrs. Campbell: Could you tell me this— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Those are some of the ex- 
amples of the kind of— 


Mrs. Campbell: Is there a formula for this 
kind of funding? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It is a fairly flexible for- 
mula at the moment. Some of these projects 
are being considered, of which I gave ex- 
amples. There would be local participation, 
either on a municipal basis and/or by private 
fund-raising, and’ in some cases federal sup- 
port. And, actually, at the present time, we 
are looking at each one on its merits, and in 
relation to the kind of things it could do, not 
just for the local community, but for the area 
it would serve. 


Mr. Chairman: Any more questions? 


Mr. Deacon: One thing I was going to ask 
is this, why would such a programme not 
come under the next vote and’ be included 
under the Ontario Council for the Arts? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Would you like to answer 
that, Doug? 


Mr. McCullough: Traditionally, Mr. Chair- 
man, the Ontario Arts Council has concerned 
itself with operating grants, or grants in sup- 
port of particular programmes that any organi- 
zation might be involved in. It has carefully 
avoided getting involved in capital expendi- 
tures, which is more a responsibility of the 
minister than the Arts Council. 

Mind you, if I may, Mr. Chairman, any 
project that is approved for any funding of a 
capital sort will be done on the advice of 
and in consultation with the arts council, 
because the operating costs always turn out 
to be more than the capital costs in the long 
run. 


Mr. Deacon: I just thought that it seemed 
logical for them to handle both capital and 
operating costs, because they would have the 
operating costs to contend with afterwards, 
and I can’t see why we would have to staff 
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for this type of thing if we already have the 
authorization to do it. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think one reason, Don, 
is that we do have an architectural compe- 
tency in the ministry, which I don’t think 
the Arts Council has. And for administrative 
purposes that is very handy. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Minister, would you 
mind informing me at any time of grants 
made in the Windsor area so that I could 
know about them? I never knew that there 
was a grant for “Art in the Park” when it was 
being conducted. I was never even invited 
to it. Not that I think I should have been at 
all, but I would certainly like to know. I 
don’t want any cheques. 


Mr. Foulds: Send him the cheque to pre- 
sent, will you? 


Mr. Laughren: The sitting member. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We will have a special 
programme and call it “Bernie in the Park.” 


Mr. B. Newman: If you wish to be face- 
tious, Mr. Minister, you can be. But I am 
interested in knowing what is going on in my 
community as a result of contributions of 
public funds through your ministry. And if 
you want to be petty about it, go ahead. But 
I am concerned about my community. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I’m not at all. I will try 
to keep you posted. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall item 3 of vote 2505 
carry? 


Some hon. members: Carried. 


Mr. Chairman: Carried. Item 4, Province of 
Ontario Council for the Arts. 


Mr. Foulds: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Chairman: Carried? 


Mr. Foulds: No, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Laughren: Nice try. 


Mr. Foulds: I would like Mr. Applebaum 
up there. I mean he has been waiting around 
all day just for our yearly get together. I 
wouldn’t want to disappoint him. 


I would Jike to make a departure from my 
usual stance in these estimates. Last year I 
dealt with a few cosmic issues and! generally 
heaped praise upon the Ontario Arts Council. 
I was glad to see that, in fact, the minister 
took our advice and upped the amount given 
to the Arts Council, and we are still glad that 
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that has happened. We think, by and large, 
that the Arts Council is doing a first-rate job 
and that because the amount of money that 
private industry donates to the arts in this 
country is still shamefully small—less than 
five per cent, I was noting in an article in 
the paper just the other day—it is obviously 
the function of government to pick up that 
slack. 


Mr. Deacon: It’s less than five per cent? 
Mr. Foulds: Yes? 


Mr. Deacon: I was thinking, when you look 
at the symphony budget, it is much higher. 


Mr. Foulds: Well, that’s just the total pic- 
ture for all the cultural activities, and if you 
read your Toronto Daily Star you would have 
found that. Am I correct in that? It’s less 
than five per cent in Canada? 


Mr. Deacon: Yes, in the Toronto Star. 


Mr. L. Applebaum (Executive Director, 
Ontario Arts Council): Overall, I'd say that 
is a fairly large— 


Mr. Foulds: In fact, Jean Gascon made a 
very blunt and I think vigorous speech about 
that less than six weeks ago, about the shame- 
ful contribution of private industry to the 
arts in Canada. So we in our party are very 
pleased that the Council for the Arts and the 
ministry, through the Council for the Arts, 
are intervening in this field. 


We also feel it’s a very good idea to have 
the Council for the Arts as a separate agency 
not directly tied in to the ministry structure, 
because there is always the problem of cul- 
ture by ministerial] decree, which even we in 
our party are somewhat uneasy about, so we 
like this little odd—not odd—but this struc- 
ture outside the normal run of things, even 
though it is accountable during these esti- 
mates. 


I would like to talk just tonight, though, 
about one topic that is of deep concern to 
me, and that is the new regional develop- 
ment policy of the Ontario Arts Council, 
which has led to the closing of the regional 
office in Thunder Bay and the one in Niagara 
region. And I hope that the people in the 
Arts Council will understand that I do very 
strongly believe that there is a very good 
reason for maintaining a permanent staff in 
northwestern Ontario at the regional office. 


I happen to have in front of me the draft 
plan by Gaston Blais, the new regional officer. 
In fact, I don’t know how that came to me. 
I think there are a number of arguments 
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that he makes that are valid, but I would 
suggest that the devolution of responsibility 
for the encouragement of regional pro- 
grammes by volunteers throughout the prov- 
ince is a double-edged sword. It is particu- 
larly double-edged in northwestern Ontario, 
because you are going to have four “corre- 
spondents,’ as you call them. You've done 
away with the two permanent staff in Thun- 
der Bay, and four correspondents in all of 
northwestern Ontario is frankly not going 
to give you the feed-in that you need in 
Toronto. 


I’ve said this probably close to 100 times 
in the Legislature since I’ve been down here 
and I don’t mind repeating it, because it’s 
important to repeat it: northwestern Ontario 
alone contains 58.3 per cent of the land 
mass of the province. That means, for ex- 
ample, that to get from Atikokan to Dryden, 
which are a mere 70 miles apart if you had 
a direct route, is actually 280 miles to drive 
around. It does seem to me that you cannot 
have four correspondents from northwestern 
Ontario concerned with all of the arts and 
concerned with all of the regions. If you 
have one in Geraldton concerned with ballet, 
one in Kenora concerned with painting or 
the crafts, and one in Thunder Bay con- 
cerned with drama, you are not going to 
get a good cross-section of opinion. 


I think a very strong argument can be 
made that the regional office in Thunder 
Bay over the last three years has had its 
difficulties—I understand that—but it has also 
done a tremendous job. Your two most recent 
employees, before they were suddenly dis- 
missed, had done quite a good job, I think, 
particularly in the last year or 18 months, 
of building up confidence in all of the com- 
munities scattered throughout the area and 
of building up the confidence of the various 
interest groups. 


If I can give you a specific example, they 
had managed to finally persuade the North- 
western Ontario Ballet Guild and the other 
ballet club, who had been in constant rivalry, 
to come together for a joint programme 
that could not have been done by someone 
in either of those individual groups. In that 
particular instance, it could not even have 
been done by the Lakehead Arts Council 
because of the personalities involved. But 
because at that time you had somebody on 
staff in the region who was clean, if you 
like—who wasn’t attached to any of the 
specific cultural or interest groups—he could 
expedite that kind of thing. 


I think that you have a real problem in 
relying on volunteers. I worked in community 


drama in the area for a good number of 
years, and I know the demands on the person 
in his own field are such that he doesn’t 
really have the time to be objective and 
in touch with all of the cultural activities in 
his own community or in the region. 


I would like to make a plea that the re- 
gional office in Thunder Bay be reactivated. 
The elimination of the regional office is a 
centralizing move. Although the argument 
Mr. Blake put in his paper was that he 
wanted to decentralize things, in the particu- 
lar case of an area like northwestern Ontario 
that simply won’t happen. From my 18 years 
of experience of working in the arts in 
northwestern Ontario, I can assure you that 
he will get a centralizing tendency. The pro- 
grammes will be merely paternalistic and 
there will be the travelling things, but you 
wont get genuine encouragement of the 
actual culture in the region. 


Of course, in an area like northwestern 
Ontario, where you have a fairly high 
transient population, particularly in the one- 
industry towns—let’s take a place like Terrace 
Bay, for example—you may not get, and may- 
be the staff officers of the council did not 
get in the three or four years they were 
working, a permanent crafts group and a 
permanent drama club going. Those things 
will fluctuate in those one-industry towns, 
from drama to crafts to art, as the population 
changes and the moves go about. 


But if yow have someone on staff there, 
they can be in touch with those changes. 
They can build up the confidence and the 
contacts with the people in the area. They 
are free from the jealousies that often arise 
from different arts groups in any of the com- 
munities. 

In any of the material I have been able 
to see and in any of the explanations that 
Mr. Adamson sent out to people who wrote 
to the Arts Council concerned about this, 
I don’t think there has been a really adequate 
explanation for the closing of the regional 
office. I wonder if I could have some com- 
ments on that. 


Hon, Mr. Auld: First of all, if 1 might 
remain at arm’s length, I would like to clarify 
something for my own knowledge, The plan 
is to have five regional correspondents this 
year and to have one in each of the major 
communities in 1975. I had letters about this, 
too. I discussed’ it with Mr. Applebaum and 
the chairman, and my understanding is that 
the Lakehead office was a pilot project. The 
council evaluated the results and! decided that 
for probably the same expenditure, they could 
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have direct contact in a far larger number of 
communities. So that is sort of the pilot that 
they are now taking. However, Lou, you may 
want to get into that a little more deeply. 


Mr. Applebaum: Thank you, Mr, Chair- 
man, Mr. Minister. I think, Mr. Foulds, we 
share your concerns and we have the same 
kind of objectives that you delineate for that 
particular region that you are referring to. 


‘I think we probably have exactly the oppo- 
site ways of arriving at the most favourable 
handling of the problem. The geographic 
problem is enormous. At first, we thought one 
person up in that area might very well be 
able to do a certain kind of job. It obviously 
became necessary to have two just to move 
around, just to make a circuit, so to speak. 


We found that we were putting a fair 
amount of money into administrative costs. 
We are also concerned, as you are, with what 
you refer to as a kind of paternalistic approach 
for a central place, rather than something 
that would evoke from the region itself or 
from the localities themselves, a more accu- 
rate picture of their cultural aspirations. 

It's precisely because of this that we felt 
we weren't achieving that objective and! per- 
haps we should look at another approach in 
order to achieve just that kind of result. The 
kinds of programmes that were being sug- 
gested seemed to have a kind of a paternal- 
istic approach. What we are looking for 
specifically in this new approach to relating 
to communities is a more accurate picture of 
what the communities themselves are aspiring 
to. I suppose the short answer is that we are 
trying to achieve exactly what you are hoping 
for through this new approach, and hopefully 
we will do so more effectively, more quickly 
and more cheaply. 


Mr. Foulds: Well, let me just pursue that 
for a moment. Why is it that when this deci- 
sion is made, you did not take any consulta- 
tion with your two staff people there? 


Mr. Applebaum: I don’t know what you 
mean by consultation, but we certainly are in 
touch with them. We didn’t bring them down 
to the meeting at which this happened. 


Mr. Foulds: That’s right. 


Mr. Applebaum: But I guess that’s for 
obvious kinds of reasons. There was a change 
in personnel in our office in this context, 


Mr. Foulds: Yes, I understand that, Miss 
Cleary left. There was a vacuum— 


Mr. Applebaum: That’s right. And it took 
time to find a new person, It took time for 
that person to understand the scope of the 
problem and so on. 


We probably are guilty of having left the 
two boys up north in a kind of limbo during 
am awkward period, and I wouldn't like to 
avoid whatever blame can be put on us for 
that at that time. 


What ensued was the result of a basic 
change in policy. It had nothing to do with 
the two people that we had stationed up 
north, It had nothing to do with the quality 
of their work. It had nothing to do with their 
personalities, with their personal talents and 
ambitions. It had to do with a basic change of 
policy. 


Mr. Foulds: Okay, now just let me inter- 
rupt you there for a minute. Did you call in 
your two representatives from there — Mr. 
Wickens from Niagara—while you were evalu- 
ating this change in policy? 


Mr. Applebaum: The policy evolved over a 
period of six months, We have a member of 
the council from that area, from Kenora. We 
are in touch with a great number of people 
in all kinds of communities in that area and 
in other areas. And what did ensue was a 
result of a long period of study, analysis and 
ultimate conclusion and recommendation to 


the board. 


Mr. Foulds: This is very awkward for me 
to do but you have not answered! my ques- 
tion, Were in consultation with Mr. 
Kushak and Mr. Fiorito and Mr. Wickens, 
who were your staff people involved in re- 
gional programmes, eae you were making 
the decision about this shift in regional pro- 
gramme? 


Mr. Applebaum: Consultation about the 
change of policy? 


Mr. Foulds: About the shift. 


Mr. Applebaum: The regional officer who 
was responsible for the change of policy was 
very often in Thunder Bay, very oftem in the 
Niagara region, very often in touch with the 
people most directly in other ways. I| know 
that the presentation made by the two lads 
up north indicated that they weren't being 
consulted. But we do know that our officer 
was in that area several times during the 
period when he was analysing the. situation, 
obviously. 


Mr. Foulds: Can you tell me why— 
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Mr. Chairman: I don’t want to cut you off. 
If it is not going to be too long, it is quite 
all right. It is now 10:25 and we are trying 
to finish these estimates; but that is up to the 
opinion of the committee. I understand that 
the GAINS bill is going on after question 
period in the morning. 


Mr. Foulds: What are you trying to tell 
me? 


Mr. Chairman: I do not know when we can 
complete these estimates; that is all I am 
trying to say at this stage. Can you talk to 
these gentlemen personally at a later time 
and get the information you require? I don’t 
think you are arguing over the expenditures. 


Mr. Foulds: It does happen to be a matter— 


Mr. Chairman: It is an operation in your 
particular district that you are interested in. 


Mr. Foulds: It does happen to be a matter 
of policy. Although it affects my particular 
district, it is a matter of direction. 


Mr. Chairman: I know. I leave that up to 
yourself. Can you get this information from 
them satisfactorily? 


Mr. Foulds: I would prefer to do it in the 
committee, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay, go ahead. Is the 
committee satisfied to sit a few minutes be- 
yond 10:30? 


Mr. B. Gilbertson (Algoma): What do you 
call a few minutes? 


Mr. Foulds: I would think that we could 
deal with this in about 10 minutes, all told. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. 


Mr. Foulds: I don’t know how long the 
other votes will take. 


Mr. Chairman: Agreed? 
Mr. Morningstar: Agreed. 


Mr. Foulds: I am sorry. I forgot the last 
question. 


Mr. Gilbertson: It cannot be very important 
then. 


Mr. Foulds: We were pursuing the busi- 
ness of consultation with the three staff 
people. You have indicated to me that your 
Toronto regional officer had been in both the 
Niagara and Thunder Bay areas. You also 
indicated to me, if I recall, that there is a 
member on the board from northern Ontario. 
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You obviously have seen—and I have a copy 
of it—the report on regional policy by Mr. 
Kushak and Mr. Fiorito. Obviously they were, 
in personal terms, very hurt by the decision. 
I think they raised some valid policy ques- 
tions. Why is it that you decided to go the 
“volunteer” route throughout the province, 
rather than developing the regional concept 
as you had in the pilot project in Thunder 
Bay and Niagara—say in the five economic 
regions of Ontario? 


Mr. Applebaum: Mr. Chairman, if I may 
just clarify the volunteer phraseology. We are 
not expecting to have volunteers. 


Mr. Foulds: I am sorry; I misused the term 
“correspondents” then. 


Mr. Applebaum: These are kinds of off- 
cial liaison people that we hope to have at 
work in a great number of communities, to be 
able to reflect to us the needs and the con- 
cerns and the ambitions of that community. 
And also to be able to reflect to that com- 
munity the kinds of services which the Arts 
Council might be able to offer them—the 
kind of help and support. We figure that be- 
ing able to have 30, 40, 50 or 60 such people 
around the province would provide us with 
a much more accurate picture of what the 
province is aiming to do. It would provide 
them, in turn, with a much more personalized 
concept of what they might expect from the 
Arts Council as the Arts Council’s policies 
evolve, because they are evolving all the time, 
and changing all the time. 

Secondly, the policy that established those 
two offices resulted from the conviction that 
the province cannot be subdivided into equal 
regions and through some kind of—I don't 
want to use the word “bureaucratic”, neces- 
sarily—but some kind of centralized formula, 
be able to equate the needs of southeastern 
Ontario with those of northwestern Ontario. 
The local character would require specific 
specialized localized treatment. 


Mr. Foulds: Well, then, doesn’t that make 
more sense to have your correspondents re- 
porting to a regional office that will have the 
reading of that region— 


Mr. Applebaum: Not necessarily. 


Mr. Foulds: —rather than reporting directly 
to Toronto? 


Mr. Applebaum: It depends on the kinds of 
system—what we anticipate is a very complete 
and kind of eloquent exchange of information 
between the Ontario Arts Council. 
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Remember that we have not just a central 
office. We are moving around a lot and we 
do make contact in many ways. I think the 
evolution of our non-Toronto programme indi- 
cates our concern for developing potentials 
outside of Toronto, and demonstrates to some 
degree that we are in contact with community 
needs on their own terms, The last thing we 
wanted to do was to set up a system that 
would have, let’s say, five regional offices like 
they do have in the Ministry of Education or 
in Community and’ Social Services and else- 
where, where you are delivering government 
benefits on kind of a formula way. We try 
to treat each one of our clients, or whatever 
you call them, on their own terms and! accord- 
ing to their own needs. So that we didn’t see 
that we could establish it through the kind! of 
process that was symbolized by the Thunder 
Bay office. 

I had a timetable that would serve our 
needs, because we felt we were much more 
restless about growth perhaps than some of 
the other governmental agencies. We wanted 
to be able to move more quickly; we wanted 
to be able to move flexibly; we wanted! to be 
able to move sensitively; and the kind of 
process symbolized by that office we didn’t 
think was going to be able to do that job in 
the right kind of timetable and at a cost that 
made any sense to us. 


So we looked at alternatives. We examined 
many alternatives obviously, and have opted 
at the moment for this one, which we haven’t 
tested yet. We may be very wrong and you 
may be very right. But we would like to try 
this process to see if, in fact, it will give us 
a more immediate and more sensitive contact 
with the communities of Ontario, than an 
office might. 


Mr. Foulds: Yes, but how does the pro- 
posed new system differ from what you had 
around 1971-1972, Ii believe, when you had 
these pilot projects going? Then, you had a 
series of consultants, that you listed in your 
annual report, who were spread throughout 
the province. 


Mr. Applebaum: Those consultants are used 
in another context. What we call consultants, 
in that long list that you find in our annual 
reports, are the people that we consult on 
specific briefs—people who are familiar with 
and might have opinions on a specific opera- 
tion—an orchestra, a theatre company, who- 
ever the applicant might be. 


We use a process that enables us to get a 
number of opinions about any particular ap- 
plication for support, and to synthesize those 
opinions into a recommendation to the coun- 
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cil. So that the council gets from us, not only 
our internal reaction to an application from, 
let us say, the Thunder Bay Symphony 
Orchestra, but the reaction of a number of 
consultants who would know the Thunder 
Bay Symphony. They would give us opinions 
about it so that we can reflect those back to 
the council. We don't have, through that 
process, the kind of system that we are now 
talking about. 


Mr. Foulds: I appreciate that. One or two 
quick things and I think we can wrap this 
up. I have two reservations about the way in 
which you are moving, and I speak, I sup- 
pose, largely from experience in my own area. 
One of them is that there does seem to me 
to be a danger that you will not get, as I 
said earlier, the cross-section of opinion from 
that region, even with its five correspondents. 


Mr. Applebaum: There may be many more 
than that, ultimately. 


Mr. Foulds: The second thing that worries 
me is that it seems that what might be devel- 
oping in the vacuum is a high-profile pro- 
gramme, which looks good in terms of adver- 
tising and presentation to the ministry for 
additional funds. I think of things like the 
“on-tour” programmes, and I am not against 
them. I think they are a necessary fill-in, but 
I am concerned that there will be a decline 
in the growth of the indigenous cultural 
activities. I would ask for your commitment 
that if, in fact, you find such a decline hap- 
pening, particularly in a widespread region 
like northwestern Ontario, you will reconsider 
this question, say, annually, and think about 
the necessity of re-establishing the office. 


Mr. Applebaum: We have more than our 
conviction, because it is our expectation that 
the new process will, in fact, give us a much 
more sensitive picture of what each commu- 
nity needs, Therefore, in other words, we are 
just as anxious as you to achieve that particu- 
lar objective, and if this system does not 
achieve it, we will be more anxious than you 
to change it back to something that is, per- 
haps, more effective. So you have our assur- 
ance that we will examine this very carefully 
in precisely that light, and that we will be 
more sensitive to community needs. 


Item 4 agreed to. 
Mr. Chairman: Items 5 and 6—Outreach 


Ontario and building conservation. Any dis- 
cussion? 


Mr. Deacon: On Outreach Ontario, what is 
it? 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: It is really taking the major 
activities, at present concentrated primarily in 
Toronto and Hamilton, out and around the 
rest of the province where they are invited. 


Mr. Deacon: Is this an assistance to the 
Art Gallery and the others? I thought money 
for these tours came from their own budget. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, these are the extra 
funds required for those operations—travelling 
expenses, setting up, and so on, of those oper- 
ations to go, say, to Sault Ste, Marie or 
wherever they are invited. These funds are 
not included in their normal operating 
budgets, which only relate to their operations 
in their base. 


Mr. Deacon: —everything to do with any 
sort of exhibition, or art show, or whatever? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Doug, would you like to 
list the details? They are basically the adidi- 
tional costs of getting things that are here to 
a spot where they will be displayed. Some 
display costs would be included, but the tours 
are generally sponsored by a local organiza- 
tion, 


Mr. Deacon: Maybe if you just wrote out 
the grants that you are putting out here and 
the services, expenditures or some detail) in 
that— 


Mr. McCullough: Mr, Chairman, if I may, 
Outreach Ontario is a programme that has 
been designed, as the minister says, to get the 
cultural resources that have traditionally been 
concentrated in the heavily populated areas of 
the province to those other parts of the prov- 
ince, It is also designed to stimulate the in- 
digenous cultural growth in the other parts of 
the province where it has been, perhaps, 
limited in the past. It is designed to make 
not only the physical resources’ of the organi- 
zations in Toronto available to the other 
people of the province, but also the human 
resources available to them. Such programmes 
as internship programmes at the Art Gallery 
of Ontario for gallery people from the other 
parts of the province to come in and be up- 
graded are included. 


Mr. Deacon: Maybe to save time I could 


get a copy of the grants and some of the 
breakdown of the services. 


Mr. McCullough: Yes, well, I would be 
pleased to forward them to you. 


Mr. Deacon: Then I would know more 
about it. 


Mr. McCullough: Yes, indeed. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 6. 


Mr. Deacon: What is the breakdown? Does 
it apply to any special areas? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It goes with the bill, which 
will be introduced in the fall and which I 
had hoped to introduce earlier. It is really an 
estimate, because a lot more than that will 
be involved, but it is: a basic item. 


Mr. Deacon: And is the main policy here 
going to be to try to preserve them in their 
original setting, or will they be the Upper 
Canada Village type of thing? 


Hon, Mr. Auld: No, in the original place, 
and the breakdown may include part of the 
cost, the whole cost, and perhaps the cost of 
acquiring and leasing. It will be pretty 
flexible. 


Mr. Deacon: But it is going to be in co- 
operation with the Heritage Foundation? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The Heritage Foundation 
may well be involved in management after 
something has been acquired. It will probably 
be done, without going into the details of the 
bill, under an expanded Archaeological and 
Historic Sites Board which will have three 
divisions—the plaque division, the architec- 
tural conservation division; and the archaeo- 
logical division. We have an advisory com- 
mittee of people from the architectural con- 
servancy field at the present time which has 
been working on this. They'll do the building 
part of it. 


Mr. Deacon: Yes, What I'm basically con- 
cerned about here is the overlap between 
Ontario Heritage Foundation work and their 
assistance to these things and this— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There won't be because 
there will be two parts; one to deal with 
things of provincial importance for which the 
province will pay the costs, and one which 
will give municipalities authority to deal with 
the things which they want to deal with at 
their expense. 

Mr. Chairman: Shall vote 2505 carry? 

Vote 2505 agreed to. 


On vote 2506: 


Mr. Chairman: Vote 2506—any discussion? 
(Vote 2506 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: This completes the estimates 
of the Ministry of Colleges and Universities. 


‘The committee adjourned at 10:45 o'clock, 
p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


The committee met at 3:55 o'clock, p.m. 


ESTIMATES, OFFICE OF THE 
PROVINCIAL AUDITOR 


Mr. Chairman: Gentlemen, we have been 
called here to consider the estimates of the 
office of the Provincial Auditor. If Mr. Scott 
is here now, would he please come up now 
and take a chair. And Mr. McLaughlin. 


I think we will start on vote 601. If there 
are any questions, the floor is yours, gentle- 
men. 


On vote 601: 


Mr. J. R. Breithaupt (Kitchener): Mr. Chair- 
man, perhaps I could lead off and make a 
few general comments with respect to this 
vote. As the members of this committee will 
know, during the past five years I have had 
the opportunity of being the chairman of the 
public accounts committee and I have cer- 
tainly enjoyed watching this office develop. 

Not only have I, as chairman, received 
excellent co-operation from Mr. Scott and 
Mr. McLaughlin but also, of course, in the 
sudden change that occurred with the un- 
fortunate deaths of Mr. and Mrs. Groom, 
we all had to scramble for a while to make 
sure that the work of the committee did 
continue. I was most pleased at the response 
we received, and I think that should be 
placed on the record of this House. 


As the audit office moves into investigative 
actions, rather than the simple former pre- 
audit report, there are a couple of questions 
I would like to have answered as we review 
the operations of the office. 


Are there any ministries as yet that are 
not on to the post-audit scheme, Mr. Scott? 


Mr. F. N. Scott (Provincial Auditor): Mr. 
Chairman, as of Feb. 28 this year, the last 
ministry was placed on a post-audit basis. 


Mr. Breithaupt: That was Health, was it? 


Mr. Scott: That was the Ministry of Health. 
So the fiscal year 1974-1975 will be our first 
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year on a complet post-audit basis for all 
ministries and Crown agencies. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Well, I look back over 
these last half dozen years that it took to 
get to that stage, and I am pleased that at 
long last that has finally been completed. 


What about your staff situation? Have all 
the clerks who were involved in pre-audit 
now been transferred or found other work to 
do in your office? 


Mr. Scott: Mr. Chairman, in reply to that 
question, we no longer have facilities to 
employ what we did under the pre-audit 
system in the category of audit clerks. We 
are in the process of upgrading our staff in 
accordance with the recommendation of the 
COGP and the public accounts committee. 
Here we have located all of our clerks in 
other ministries. They have been transferred 
to comparable jobs. Some have received pro- 
motions, others were located on a lateral 
basis and some of them have received pro- 
motions since they were transferred, which 
is understandable because in the larger minis- 
tries they have quite a variety of clerical 
jobs. 

I foresee our office being operated basically 
on the same principle as a public account- 
ing firm, which will comprise professional 
accountants and students at various levels. 
Currently we have 32 professional account- 
ants on staff. We have 18 other staff mem- 
bers in various capacities who have been 
with the office over a period of years and are 
giving us excellent service. They will con- 
tinue in our employ. They are not clerks; they 
are accountants but have no_ professional 
degree. In addition, we have 13 students in 
accounts. These are employees who are 
registered in either the RIA or the CGA 
course of study, and are at various levels. 
We currently have two secretaries, two 
clerical typists and one administrative officer. 


That makes a total of 68, which is 11 under 
staff at the present time. But interviews are 
going on at this moment with some gradu- 
ates of Ryerson or community colleges and 
some graduates of universities in the C and F 
course. We hope within the next month to 
six weeks to be able to recruit the 11 mem- 
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bers that we are short. These people will be 
sponsored in a course of study, and it is 
anticipated that they will carry on and 
graduate. 


As I previously mentioned, we anticipate 
our office operating basically in the same way 
as a public accounting firm, with a staff of 
professional accountants and _ students at 
various levels. In the future we will not be 
able to absorb all of the students who are 
graduating but we feel it would be an excel- 
lent training ground for financial officers for 
the service. When these students do graduate, 
they will be offered positions in our office 
if there are vacancies in classified positions. 
Failing that, we would foresee them being 
located either in the ministries or in Crown 
agencies. That, Mr. Chairman, is currently 
our position. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Is there enough money in 
this vote for you to carry on the job you 
think should be done as Provincial Auditor? 


Mr. Scott: Mr. Chairman, yes, there are 
sufficient funds in there at the present time. 


Mr. Chairman: Any further questions? 


Mr. M. C. Germa (Sudbury): Mr. Chair- 
man, I regard this office of the Provincial 
Auditor as probably one of the most sensitive 
jobs in the whole civil service in that you are 
sort of the watchdog for all of the other 
ministries or agencies of the Crown. I just 
wondered, who audits the Auditor’s accounts? 


Mr. Scott: Mr. Chairman, when the Act 
was amended about two years ago—if I may 
just interject here for a moment, our Act is 
due for amendment but we are currently 
awaiting the outcome of the independent 
review being undertaken of the Auditor Gen- 
eral’s office in Ottawa. This review committee 
is chaired by Mr. Wilson, former past- 
president of the Chartered Accountants Asso- 
ciation, and a retired senior partner of 
Clarkson Gordon. This report will be avail- 
able in the early fall and we can foresee 
that the Ontario Act should parallel the 
Auditor General’s Act in Ottawa. 


Getting back, Mr. Germa, to your ques- 
tion, our current Act does provide for the 
appointment of auditors to audit the Auditor. 
Currently, there has been no appointment to 
date. Basically, the fault lies here in that 
unfortunately, last July at Mr. Groom’s death, 
we were awaiting the appointment of an 
auditor. I would say that before December 
there will be an appointment of someone to 
audit the Auditor. 
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In connection with that, the greater por- 
tion of our expenditure is in salaries. Our 
salary classifications are in line with the 
civil service and are all approved by the 
Civil Service Commission before we pay or 
put anyone on staff. Basically, we are talk- 
ing here, roughly, of the travelling expenses 
and the supplies and materials of the office. 


Mr. Germa: Are you saying it’s just over 
the past year that this hasn’t happened or has 
it been a continuing thing that you haven't 
had an auditor to look into the Auditor’s 
accounts? 


Mr. Scott: The Act was amended, Mr. 
Chairman, I believe, two years ago. It was 
at the start of the post-audit programme 
effective on April 1, 1972, and it provided 
for an auditor te audit the Provincial Auditor. 
Due to the unfortunate circumstances of last 
July, as I mentioned, there has been no 
auditor appointed but I would foresee one 
being appointed who would go back and 
audit the accounts of the Provincial Auditor 
from April 1, 1972, to the current date. 


Mr. Germa: Are you saying that previous 
to 1972 there wasn’t even provision for this? 


Mr. Scott: That is correct. 


Mr. Germa: Do you not find it strange, 
even though it’s not very much—say, $1 mil- 
lion out of a vast budget—that this would 
have continued for so many years without 
anybody watching that particular account? 


Mr. Scott: Mr. Chairman, going back prior 
to that, we were on the pre-audit basis and 
all the accounts of the Provincial Auditor 
were subject to the same checking as the 
accounts from any other ministry. 


Mr. Germa: So that will be happening. 
Whose responsibility is it to appoint the 
auditor? 


Mr. Scott: That would be the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council. 


Mr. Germa: That will be happening then? 


Mr. Scott: That will be taking place by 
December 31. I personally don’t see the 
necessity of having an annual audit, but I 
do feel that there should be an audit. Cur- 
rently, it will take in two fiscal years. 


Mr. Germa: Is that what the legislation 
requires? Once every two years? 


Mr. Scott: No. The legislation is silent on 
that. It just says that the accounts of the 
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Provincial Auditor will be audited by an 
auditor appointed by the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in Council. 


Mr. Chairman: Would this be a request 
of yours, Mr. Scott? Would you feel better 
to have this done? 


Mr. Scott: Oh, definitely, Mr. Chairman, 
yes. 


Mr. Chairman: Does that answer your 
question, Mr. Germa? 


Mr. Germa: Another question: I notice in 
your 1973 report you sign your name as 
assistant Provincial Auditor. Are you now 
the Auditor or are you still the assistant? 


Mr. Scott: Mr. Chairman, I am the Auditor. 
I was appointed Feb. 27 of this year as 
Auditor. 


Mr. Germa: Oh, I see. During my time 
on the public accounts committee I have seen 
the report of the Auditor change drastically 
from my first year to the last couple of years— 
and I might say for the better, without cast- 
ing any aspersions against anyone. I suspect 
it comes from section 20 of the Audit Act 
which allows the Auditor to make certain 
individual judgements. Just to refresh your 
memory I'll read section 20 (1)(£), which says: 
“The Auditor shall make an annual report 
to the assembly respecting the fiscal year 
then closed as to such matters as he desires 
to bring to the attention of the assembly.” 


So, it seems that all other sections of the 
Act are dispensed with when that section 
says that you can bring anything before or 
withhold anything that you don’t see fit to 
bring before the assembly. I’m just wonder- 
ing what criteria, or is there a criterion or a 
Jaid-down policy that you and your staff 
would use to determine what you consider 
to be important enough to bring before the 
assemblyP Do you use a dollar figure or 
maybe you could explain how you interpret 
that section—what you consider fit to bring 
before the assembly. 


Mr. Scott: Mr. Chairman, if I may respond 
to Mr. Germa, the report, as he mentioned, 
has taken a drastic change in the past two 
years. I think here we must give credit 
to the public accounts committee. The public 
accounts committee has, in itself, been more 
active during the past three to four years, 
been increasingly more active. We have had 
more input as to what exactly the type of 
information that the public accounts com- 
mittee would like to see in our report. We 
don’t use a dollar figure because if you 


were to use a dollar figure and cut off at $5 
or something of this nature, you would clutter 
up your report with a lot of minor, insig- 
nificant amounts. 


What we do—to advise the members here 
at present, and this is since the post-audit 
era has come on to our office—is to send out, 
which we never did before, a memorandum. 
On completion of an audit in the ministry, 
a memorandum is prepared, and sent out to 
the deputy minister, on revenue and expendi- 
ture. In this we report our findings and our 
recommendations, 


The purpose of this is in order to permit 
the ministry to take early corrective action. 
Now in preparing the report for the Legisla- 
ture, all our memoranda, issued within the 
fiscal period, are reviewed. Any items we 
feel are of significance and importance to the 
Legislature, we then report in our report. If 
the ministry has replied and has taken cor- 
rective action, or indicated what action it 
contemplates doing, we also will report that 
to the Legislature in our report. 


So, if the public accounts committee wishes 
to look into any particular item in depth, it 
then is at liberty to call the appropriate off- 
cials from the ministries. 


Mr. Germa: I understand that. Once it is 
noted in the Provincial Auditor's report, the 
committee carries on from that point. What I 
am thinking about is things which are not 
in your report because of this power you have 
to decide what goes in the report. There is 
a lot of good stuff in the report; I’m not 
critical of it. I’m just wondering what isn’t 
in the report. 


Mr. Scott: Mr. Chairman, if I may reply 
to Mr. Germa, this is a matter of judgement. 


Mr. Germa: Yes. 


Mr. Scott: Here, as I say, we would not 
endeavour to clutter up the report to the 
Legislature with what we would deem minor 
administrative items. Certainly anything that 
we feel is a major item or of major signifi- 
cance or anything we feel would be impor- 
tant to the Legislature, we will include in 
our report. 


Mr. Germa: I think for the thing to func- 
tion properly the committee must have ulti- 
mate faith in the public auditor. I think the 
committee has that; I know as a member of 
the committee I have complete faith in the 
Auditor. That seems to be the linchpin of 
the whole thing, that we have an Auditor in 
whom we have faith. 
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I stated earlier it is a very sensitive posi- 
tion. The trust the committee has in you is 
all important and J think I should stress that 
this kind of relationship has to be maintained 
to the ultimate degree in order for the com- 
mittee to have really complete faith in the 
report. I think the committee is helpless in 
itself to investigate anything without the as- 
sistance of the public auditor. 


Mr. Scott: I agree. 


Mr. Chairman: Any further 
There being no further questions, gentlemen, 
I will call for a vote on the estimates for 
1974 and 1975 of $1,392,000. 


Vote 601 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: This completes the estimates 
of the Provincial Auditor. 


The committee adjourned at 4:12 o'clock, 
p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


The committee met at 8:15 o'clock, p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MANAGEMENT BOARD OF 
CABINET 


Mr. Chairman: We have a quorum. I will 
now call the meeting to order. We’re here to 
deal with the estimates of the Management 
Board and we'll proceed with the vote on 
item 501. Before doing so, I will ask the 
minister if he wishes to make any remarks. 


Hon. E. A. Winkler (Chairman, Manage- 
ment Board of Cabinet): First of all, Mr. 
Chairman, let me introduce to the committee 
my deputy minister, Mr. Anderson, on my 
immediate left, of the Management Board, 
and Mr. Stuart Clarkson of the Civil Service 
Commission on his left. There are other 
officials here who will assist in answering 
your questions. 


As you will be aware, Management Board 
was established in 1971 by an Act of the 
Legislature. Its terms of reference, I think, 
are quite clear. I don’t think there’s any 
reason why I should reiterate them to you. 
They’re available to everyone. 


This year, for the first time, there is a 
somewhat different presentation than in previ- 
ous years. You'll note, by the presentation of 
the estimates, the linkage of a total depart- 
ment. I have nothing more than that to say. 
I think you know what our function is in 
recommending to the government the different 
policies in regard to administration and man- 
agement services, also, in the consideration 
and screening of estimates and so forth, and 
the passage of Management Board orders in 
the course of any fiscal year. 

Although it’s very brief and very broad, I 
think that would be sufficient for us to 
launch into the first vote. 


Mr. Chairman: Any questions on the first 
vote? 


Mr. I. Deans (Wentworth): I don’t know 
if Mr. Breithaupt has anything to say. I have 
a few remarks, 


Mr. J. R. Breithaupt (Kitchener): I have 
no general remarks to make, Mr. Chairman. I 
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think that we can get into the particular 
comments on the votes as they come up, and 
I don’t think that there’s any requirement for 
me to make any general remarks at this point. 


Mr. Chairman: Fine. Mr. Deans? 


Mr. Deans: Thank you. I do have some 
general remarks. I want to deal specifically 
with one area of the Management Board’s 
responsibilities and I will confine myself 
primarily to that area. It’s the responsibility 
that the Management Board has for dealing 
with the civil service. I want to speak at some 
length about it, and I encourage other 
people to feel free to let me know they want 
to say something. I will be pleased to stop 
at any point. But I do have a number of 
remarks I want to make about it. 


I think, first of all, I will bring to your 
attention and remind you all that back in 
those weeks leading up to May 30, 1972, we 
had a very lengthy and at times heated 
debate in the Legislature regarding the civil 
service bargaining rights. I’m sure you can 
remember that at that time the minister was 
the Hon. Mr. MacNaughton, since gone, and 
the debate had sort of comic aspects to it, in 
addition to being a very serious debate about 
the rights of employees. 

At that time I predicted that there would 
be an uprising within the civil service and 
that they wouldn’t put up with the kind of 
restrictions that had been placed upon them 
by, as it was then, Bill 105, subsequently to 
become An Act to ensure Collective Bargain- 
ing for Crown Employees. 


At that time I pointed out that the re- 
strictions on collective bargaining as they 
were set out in the Act were so prohibitive 
that it was virtually impossible for employees 
to live within them, and that at some point 
in the very near future—that being the near 
future to May 30, 1972—there would be a 
great many complaints registered by the em- 
ployees of the government who were mem- 
bers of the Civil Service Association, and that 
they would find themselves straitjacketed in 
terms of the kinds of things that they ought 
to be able to bargain about. 


I put forward the suggestion, as I have on 
many occasions, that there was no reason at 
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all why all matters relating to conditions in 
the place of work, promotion and _ benefits 
accruing to employees shouldn’t be subject 
to negotiation. That did not automatically 
mean they would all be dealt with at any 
one time, or for that matter that it would all 
be dealt with at any time, but, rather, that 
the conditions that affect people in the place 
where they work ought to be a subject for 
discussion at the bargaining table. I pointed 
out to Mr. MacNaughton that it made for a 
much better relationship between employers 
and employees if there was an adequate op- 
portunity for legitimate and legal discussion 
about matters pertaining to the conditions 
they were going to have to work under, in- 
cluding matters of safety, fringe benefits, and 
the general conditions of the offices in which 
they were forced to work. 


I bring to your attention the kinds of 
things specifically excluded by the Act. Since 
I raised it, they have become a matter of 
considerable concern to most, if not all the 
civil service, and certainly to those people 
speaking on behalf of the civil service. 


You might note that specifically excluded 
in section 17 (1) are all matters related to 
employment, appointment, complement, or- 
ganization, work methods and _ procedures, 
kinds and locations of equipment, discipline, 
termination of employment, assignment, 
classification, job evaluation system, merit 
system, training and development, appraisals, 
superannuation, and the principles and stand- 
ards governing promotion, demotion, transfer, 
layoff, and reappointment. 


I want to talk about those first because 
I think that when employees are specifically 
excluded from entering into a discussion with 
their employer about such matters as the job 
evaluation system, work methods and pro- 
cedures, or the safety factors that may be 
found in the kinds and locations of equip- 
ment, it creates an atmosphere not conducive 
either to good bargaining or to a good and 
harmonious relationship between employer 
and employee. 


In industry I think we have to be gov- 
emed by the norms. I don’t think we have 
to establish patterns in government that are 
lagging behind what is generally accepted 
as being matters which may well be dis- 
cussed at the bargaining table. You find your- 
selves in a position where government em- 
ployees are denied the opportunities of input; 
input which is extremely valuable. You find 
you have many thousands of employees work- 
ing for the Province of Ontario whose knowl- 
edge of the job, of the work conditions, and 
whose commitment to the province and to 


the people of the province, is total. Their 
only vehicle for discussion regarding overall 
changes is through their association, and the 
only way in which they can legally approach 
management with regard to any problems 
they may be having relating directly to 
their employment is at the negotiation table. 
Yet the government, for some reason, in 
1972 and to this date, has not seen fit to 
talk about making the kinds of changes that 
have to be made. 


I don’t know how better it can be put 
than it was put in 1972, but I am going to 
try because I think it has to be restated in 
1974. I think it is unfortunate that it has to 
be restated, but it does; because obviously 
when the civil service in their wisdom 
decided in 1972 they were not going to join 
in the battle with the government and were 
coerced into a position where they accepted 
the bill, they did not fully understand the 
implications of it. Over the last two years 
I think it has come more and more to their 
attention, to the point where you are all 
aware, I am sure, of the most recent brief 
submitted by the CSAO on behalf of its 
members. It says—and the heading is very 
appropriate—“Free the Servants.” If one were 
to look at the civil service of the Province of 
Ontario, that little phrase adequately de- 
scribes the way in which they are dealt with 
by the government. The brief is related 
to something called “full and free collective 
bargaining for Crown employees.” It was pre- 
sented, appropriately enough, in May of 1974, 
almost two years to the day after the bill 
that established collective bargaining for 
Crown employees. 


What the civil servants are now saying 
they may well or should well have said in 
1972. They didn’t; and that is probably no 
blame on them, they probably didn’t realize 
what was going to happen to them; but some 
other people did. 


I think it’s important now that we under- 
stand what’s happened to the civil service. I 
think it’s vital, if we are going to be able to 
encourage people into the civil service, if 
we are going to be able to get the kinds of 
people to commit themselves to working for 
the Province of Ontario that we have to have 
if we are going to continue with the traditions 
that we’ve had—a good solid civil service re- 
spected by everyone—I think we’ve got to 
understand what is the condition of the civil 
service in this province. By far the majority 
of the citizens of the province are both appre- 
ciative and understand the difficulties of work- 
ing for the government, working for the 
people of the province. And the people ap- 
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preciate the work that is done on their be- 
half. They find items for complaint—we all 
find complaints; you find complaints in every 
walk of life—but in the main they are satisfied. 


That isn’t true of the employees of the 
province; and this is becoming more and more 
apparent. Unless the government is prepared 
to make some very drastic changes to the way 
in which negotiations take place and to the 
way in which they deal with their employees, 
we are going to find more and more dis- 
content being expressed. 


And that discontent doesn’t only affect 
those employees who are in the employ now. 
It affects the opportunity to hire new people. 
Because as this discontent is expressed, more 
and more people who might well have. con- 
sidered coming into the public service, who 
might well have thought that might be an 
adequate way to use whatever skills they have 
to further their careers, are going to be dis- 
suaded by the mete Se before them that the 
civil service is not a place. where people are 
working harmoniously and where there is not 
the - opportunity for self expression. I think 
that is the main point in what I want to tell 
you. tonight. 


Because it isn’t passiitel to claim something 
in this‘'day and age and say that is man- 
agement’s rights. There may be some things 
that you think management should have a 
greater say in. There may be some things 
that you can legitimately claim—though I 
can’t think of them off hand—there may be 
some things that you might legitimately claim 
could not be discussed at the bargaining table. 
But I want to ask you, quite seriously, for 
example, why can’t the complement of people 
doing a particular job at a given time be a 
matter for discussion at the bargaining table? 

Surely the safety involved is something 
that ought to be of concern not only to the 
employer but to the employee too. 

Surely discussion about outside workers 
and how many should be on any given job 
in order to ensure there is a safety factor, to 
make sure the workers are not placed in a 
position of hazard or danger is something 
that could legitimately be discussed at the 
bargaining table. 


Surely one would think that an enlightened 
employer would want to talk to his employees, 
recognizing that the employees are on the 
front line of the operation, and would want 
to encourage them to discuss work methods 
and procedures so that he could gain the 
benefit of the practical experience of the 
people who are doing the job. 
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Surely it makes sense that there be the 
opportunity, at a time when discipline has 
to be exerted, that there be the opportunity 
for discussion as to the kind of discipline 
which may well be appropriate under certain 
conditions. 


I want you to realize that among the work 
force—and think the work force of any or- 
ganization—the worker is just as important 
and he’s, worried about people who either do 
things wrong or shirk their responsibilities, 
or who cut comers or who run risks. It 
makes some sense that the worker represen- 
tative be encouraged to take part in the dis- 
cussions surrounding matters of discipline 
and how discipline is to be handled. 

I. think youll find that as circumstances 
arise from time to time that result in some 
sort of disciplinary action having to be taken, 


that you have a “much more satisfactory ar- 


rangement that is better understood by all of 


the, “employees if the’ employee. representatives 
are entitled by their law—their law being the 
collective . bar gaining. agreement—to take part 
in the discussion. | 


ates thing Hh: bothers me, and I 
dou? t understand why there wouldn’t be a dis- 
cussion on it, is why couldn’t it be part of 
the. collective bargaining discussion to talk 
about things like promotion and demotion and 
transfers’ and layoffs and how they might be 
handled?. Quite obviously there are jobs 
phased out frony time to time and it makes 
some sense that the people who have been 
doing the job should have some input. 


Not only the management people, who may 
well be influenced’ a. great deal more by 


‘policy than they are by practical aspects, but 


that the workers themselves be given the 
opportunity, through that process that allows 
them to bargain collectively, to talk about 
such things as how layoffs should occur in 
certain aspects of the civil service or how 


‘transfers might be undertaken in order to 


ensure that people who have been in the 
civil service for years are not overlooked in 
the hustle of trying to get things to work 
properly. 

' The one area that always worried me, and 
I think I’ve spent more time talking about it 
than I did about any other single thing, is the 
whole aspect of safety, the location and kind 
of equipment that is used. It seems to me, in 
looking at it, that there’s not nearly enough 
attention paid to the practical application of 
the work that’s done by people, and there isn’t 
nearly the opportunity for discussions sur- 
rounding such things as the kind of equip- 
ment that works best and what’s safest, and 
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whether or not there is an opportunity for 
the employee who uses it every day to have 
some input into the way in which it should 


be handled. 


This doesn’t mean theyre going to be 
going out as a committee and buying it. It 
means simply that they would be given, by 
the collective bargaining process, the oppor- 
tunity to enter into a joint arrangement with 
management to discuss the matter. In the 
civil service people are spread apart, they’re 
not all located in Metropolitan Toronto or 
they're not all located in one small area. 
They're spread out all over the province. It 
may well be that a man out working in a 
gang of three or four, out in the far reaches 
of the province, would have a far better 
idea of what was appropriate for his own use 
and where it should be than someone sitting 
here in Metropolitan Toronto making those 
decisions. I think if he was guaranteed the 
right to make the kinds of submissions that 


could be made, we would all benefit from it. 


I suppose what I’m saying in essence is 
that I don’t understand why it is we can’t 
lead in setting out the widest possible para- 
meters for the collective bargaining process 
and the scope which it should take. I don’t 
understand why we would be afraid to allow 
employees, through their representatives, to 
sit down and to talk about all aspects of the 
job—all aspects of it, way beyond salaries, 
way beyond hours of work, way beyond cer- 
tain fringe benefits; and we'll come to super- 
annuation in a moment; but way beyond 
those things—to talk about the workplace as 
it really is and to give the workers simply 
the opportunity to have a voice through 
some little committee setup but to give them 
the right, under the collective bargaining 
system to sit down with management and talk 
to them on an equal footing about the effects 
of working conditions in all of their aspects. 
To talk about how they might be changed; 
to enter into agreement about changing some 
conditions which are not satisfactory and to 
try to bring to the government’s attention 
what might well be a new model for collec- 
tive bargaining. 

I think beyond that, the other matter which 
is probably of as much concern to anyone is 
the whole area of the denial of the right to 
strike to all civil servants. There was a dis- 
cussion not so long ago about trying to 
determine what would be considered an essen- 
tial service. I think we all understand that 
not every job in the civil service could fall 
or would fall within that definition essential 
service as you would apply it to not permit- 
ting people to go on strike. It seems evident 


to me that one of the reasons the civil service 
in the main lags behind outside employers, 
and has lagged behind and will likely con- 
tinue to lag behind, is because many of the 
decisions made with regard to adequate re- 
muneration and benefits are political deci- 
sions, as opposed to being practical considera- 
tions with regard to what is needed in order 
to keep people on the job and in order to 
pay them an adequate salary. 


There are two aspects to the right to 
strike that are important. On the one hand 
there is the whole matter of when you are 
not being given an offer satisfactory to meet 
your needs; you are then given the right 
under the law to withhold your services. And 
the other aspect of it is that over the course 
of time, with such restrictive collective bar- 
gaining as you have within the Civil Service 
Act, there are frustrations and upsets that 
develop which cause a loss of productivity. 


Because there is no opportunity to ade- 
quately express their discontent, you find that 
people inadvertently lose interest. They went 
in gung-ho, ready to produce, but gradually 
little things begin to aggravate them. There 
is no opportunity within your Act to permit 
them to discuss those things at the bargaining 
table. And beyond that, there is no oppor- 
tunity within your Act to permit them to 
withhold their services. 


They don’t quit; people just don’t quit, 
not that way. What happens is that they 
gradually lose interest; little by little they 
produce less and less. They don’t intend to; 
they don’t even realize that they are doing 
it. It is just simply that they become frus- 
trated and upset by the conditions. 

I have said many a time in talking about 
labour relations, and I say it to you, that 
there are more strikes take place in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario—in fact there are more strikes 
take place in any jurisdiction—related to a 
general upset about working conditions than 
ever take place as a result of unsatisfactory 
financial] arrangements. In the ultimate, the 
finances are the things that are settled last. 

Usually you will find that strikes take place 
because employees are dissatisfied that the 
opportunity isn’t there for them to correct 
their grievances; because the chance isn’t 
there for them to express their opinions. Now 
if that is true in the industrial sector, recog- 
nizing the tremendously wider scope they 
have for discussion, you can then imagine 
what it is like within the civil service, with 
a very restricted bargaining opportunity. Al- 
most everything that has any meaning in 
their day-to-day existence, their coming and 
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going from work and in their work place, 
is taboo as far as discussion is concerned. 


I suggest to you that you would improve 
the efficiency of the civil service, you would 
improve it immeasurably, if you were to 
establish as a matter of principle the right 
of the civil service to discuss with the Man- 
agement Board all matters pertaining to the 
place of employment. 


Knowing the civil service, as I think I 
know it, I think you will agree with me 
that when they did have the right to strike 
they never abused it. And even if you were to 
give by far the majority of them the right 
to strike, I suggest to you that with the wider 
collective bargaining scope and all of the 
new-found enthusiasm that you would have 
for trying to correct some of the imbalances, 
the chances of them ever really going on 
strike in any magnitude would be very 
limited. 

And if they did—no matter how infre- 
quently it might occur—it would be more 
healthy for the province and for the pro- 
ductivity of the province and for the service 
that is given to the people of the province, 
to have them go on strike when they felt 
there was no other avenue open to them than 
to have them inadvertently cut back on 
the amount of production that they do. 


‘In other words, I think it is better to have 
happy employees. It is better to have em- 
ployees who are involved. It is better to 
have employees who believe they are part 
of the system and that what they have to 
offer and what they have to say is considered 
to be important by the government. 


Those things can only be accomplished if 
you are prepared to make the kinds of 
changes to the collective bargaining proced- 
ures in the Province of Ontario as applied 
to civil servants that they have suggested 
to you in their most recent brief. 

Now, I might say that what they have 
in that brief we could have written two 
years ago. I don’t think there is much in that 
brief that wasn’t said during the 1972 debate 
—as I am sure the Leader of the Opposition 
remembers it in the House. 


Mr. R. F. Nixon (Leader of the Opposi- 
tion): You don’t remember it in all detail, 
as I understand? 


Mr. Deans: Pretty close, pretty close. 


Mr. R. F. Nixon: You don’t remember the 
vote? 


Mr. Deans: I remember the Liberals voting 
with us in the final analysis. 


Mr. R. F. Nixon: No, you voted with us. 
I stood up first. 


Mr. Deans: That is a matter of procedure, 
of course. But anyway, I am not going to 
argue with you about that. We voted to- 
gether. 


But that is not the point. The point is, 
what is now being asked of you, Mr. 
Minister—in almost every aspect—was what 
was put before you in 1972. The fact that 
it has taken two years for it to materialize 
and to come forward in the form of recom- 
mendations from the Civil Service Association 
should be sufficient in itself to indicate to 
you that there is a degree of ferment with 
which you have to try to come to grips, 


I understand that when these people made 
their presentation, they attempted to meet 
with the Premier (Mr. Davis) and the pre- 
mier decided he would not meet with them 
for whatever reasons; I am not absolutely 
sure. I can remember, [ think it was in 1973, 
the Premier making the statement that the 
collective bargaining procedure for civil ser- 
vants, being only 15 or 18 months old at the 
time, seemed to be working satisfactorily and 
therefore he was not about to consider making 
changes to it. 


I want to suggest to the Premier, through 
you Mr. Chairman, and through the Chairman 
of the Management Board, that obviously he 
was not getting very good information at the 
time because even in 1973 there was con- 
siderable upset emerging among those people 
in the civil service. In 1973, it was becoming 
evident to most of us in the House that the 
civil servants of the Province of Ontario had 
begun to recognize the problems confronting 
them and their inability to deal with them. If 
the Premier did not know that in 1973 it was 
because the information being given to him 
was not at all a reflection of what was really 
happening. 

I don’t know where you begin in this ex- 
cept it strikes me that the setting up of the 
committee, as I understand you have set it 
up, is one tiny step forward. What you can 
do to make that committee more productive 
is this; you can take a look at all of these 
things I have outlined, and there are many 
others. You can take a look at all of the 
things set out in the Act and I am pretty 
sure 90 per cent of those things could be 
included as matters which could rightfully 
be discussed at the bargaining table. 

I think they could all be but I am con- 
vinced that even among those who still be- 
lieve in something called management rights, 
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they could agree at least nine out of 10 of 
those items could be discussed at the bargain- 
ing table without in any way infringing on 
the ultimate decision of management to hire 
or the ultimate decision of management, sub- 
ject to certain checks and balances, to fire. I 
say subject to certain checks and balances 
because—it’s not related directly to the civil 
service—this morning at 7 oclock I had a 
call from a man who had worked 23 years 
for a’ firm without a union and he was fired 
this. morning for no reason. He was simply 
fired because he was too old. 

That is why I say that subject to certain 
checks and balances the matter of hiring and 
firmg should be subject to negotiation and the 
setting out of certain procedures. All of ‘the 
other matters which were specifically re- 
moved from the scope of collective bargain- 
ing should be included. 

I am also interested in one other matter 
related directly to this because it seems as 
if, during’ the collective bargaining process, 
the civil servants have come across another 
aréa, gr a number of other areas, where it 
appears collective bargaining can’t take place. 
In’ matters such ‘as contracting out—I know 
the Management Board Chairman has listened 
a number of times to discussions I have had 
with the Minister of Government Services 
(Mr. Snow) when we discussed the contract- 
ing. out of a number of different functions 
previously done by civil servants, by people in 
the employ of the government. 


I don’t understand how management can 
hold to ‘itself the right to eliminate a man’s 
job and to claim it has the right, somehow or 
other, without any discussion or negotiating, 
to give that job to someone else who is not 
even in its employ. I want to suggest to you 
that is an abuse of the collective bargaining 
process, as is the use of part-time employees. 
The whole matter of part-time employees 
should be subject to negotiation. 


Surely, if there is either one of two things 
—the opportunity to create full-time employ- 
ment or the opportunity for employees al- 
ready in the force to avail themselves of over- 
time on a limited basis—it makes a lot more 
sense that that be done than employing people 
on a part-time basis. Part-time employment 
in the civil service of the Province of Ontario 
should be subject to rules which are negoti- 
ated for at the bargaining table in order that 
everybody clearly understands what the con- 
ditions are going to be with regard to that. 


Of course we will talk in a moment about 
the teacher-pupil ratio which is evident both 
in the collective bargaining at the secondary 
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level of the school system and also in the 
community colleges; but another area which 
has always concerned me, and which I 
think we’ve expressed a number of times, 
is this whole matter of technological change 
and the right of the employee to be in- 
volved in discussions centering on techno- 
logical change; the right of the employee, 
through his representative, to sit down with 
management and to discuss both the impact 
and application of any technological innova- 
tion in order to determine that it is not 
going to have an adverse effect on either 
the working conditions or opportunities for 
work for people already employed in the 
province. . ” 

I think it makes good sense that we should 
recognize that there will, of course, be -times 
when there will be a reduction in thé. work 
force over the course of time as.a result 
of mew technology. But I also think ‘that it 
makes a lot of sense that the employee and 
the employer together should discuss the ways 
of implementing any reduction or reallocation 
of personnel in order to. ensure. that there 
will be the least amount of hardship and 
that there will be the least amount of disrup- 
tion, both in terms of seniority and in terms 
of opportunities for. promotion. +z 


The same is true-‘of pay scales for new 


classifications. It’s pretty evident that. the 


government is going to hold to itself the right 
to establish pay scales without any discussion 
with the employee representatives. The gov- 
ernment has, in fact, taken upon. itself: the 
right to change the schedule of wages -for 
employees. This is wrong. In that regard, 
I can't help thinking that it’s about time 
a new enlightened approach be taken. 

Now all of these things, if you add them 
all together, all that’s really being said is: 
Surely to heaven we can trust the people 
that we hire to act in the best interest of the 
province. I have a hell of a lot more faith 
in them than you have, I think. Because I 
happen to think that the majority of them— 
and you're all part of it, you all come here, 
somehow or other, through the civil service 
or from some place. 

I think those people employed by the 
Province of Ontario have as much of a com- 
mitment to the well-being of the province 
as does the ministry, the government, the 
opposition or anybody else. I don’t think 
they’re going to abuse—in fact I know they’re 
not going to abuse—the opportunities to take 
part in a more meaningful way in the col- 
lective bargaining processes, as they should 
be taking part in. 
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1 think that this really, then, boils down 
to one thing. If you have confidence in the 
integrity of the people that you employ, if 
you believe they are working in the best 
interest of the people of this province, and 
if you believe they're capable of making the 
kinds of decisions on a day-to-day basis that 
affect everyone in the Province of Ontario, 
then surely to heaven you also can believe 
that they're capable of sitting down at the 
bargaining table and talking to you as man- 
agement in a sensible and sensitive way about 
their own conditions. 


If you think that they’re capable of going 
out and assessing the conditions of people 
on social and family services; if you think 
they're capable of going out and assessing 
the reforestation programmes in northern 
Ontario; if you think that they have the 
ability to do all of the very technical jobs 
and all of the very sensitive work that has 
to be done in promoting and maintaining the 
many programmes of the government of the 
Province of Ontario, then surely to heaven 
you'd understand that with that kind of 
responsibility they also have the ability and 
the integrity and the sensitivity to be able 
to sit down and talk to you about the condi- 
tions that affect them day by day in their 
place of work. 


That requires a completely new attitude. 
It doesn’t require a few minor changes; it 
doesn’t require two or three amendments to 
the bill; it doesn’t require even getting rid 
of that one section. It requires sitting down 
and devising an entirely new collective bar- 
gaining procedure that will be a model for 
other provinces, for other jurisdictions. 


And we can afford to lead, because. we 
have some of the brightest people in Canada 
working for us, and if they had the oppor- 
tunity they could add immeasurably to the 
whole collective bargaining process in this 
province. 


Beyond that, I- want to ask the minister a 
question: How can it be that at this point in 
time, given the ever increasing cost of living, 
that the Province of Ontario has not seen fit 
to make adjustments to the wage scales of 
the employees of the province in order to 
compensate them for what could not» have 
been predicted at the time of ‘the last nego- 
tiations? Why have you’ not made some kind 
of adjustment to the rates of pay being paid 
to the employees of the province in an effort 
to allow them to keep pace with the rapidly 
increasing cost of living? Surely as a good 
employer, recognizing fully the very grave 
difficulties that many people are facing and 
recognizing that neither you nor they could 
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have predicted what was going to happen, 
common sense tells you that it’s time to sit 
down and to make an offer to your em- 
ployees. 


Mr. E. Sargent (Grey-Bruce): Why didn’t 
you ask that question 10 minutes or halt an 
hour ago? 


Mr. Deans: I. don’t know Bisatisé I chose 
to ask it now, I suppose. I am sorry; am I 
taking up the member’s time? Are you plan- 
ning to go some place tomorrow? 

Anyway, I ask the question why it is that 
you couldn’t have done that; and beyond 
that I ask another question: What is it about 
the employees of the province that requires 
you to treat them like little children when 
it comes to their involvement in politics? Why 
is it that the Province of Ontario sees fit to 
inflict the most stringent restrictions on their 
employees when it comes to involving them- 
selves in day-to-day operations of the political 
arena? | 

Surely to goodness they are no different 
from anyone else. There are so few of them 
who are in a privileged position who have 
any information or knowledge that could be 
damaging to anybody. There are so few of 
them who are in a position of sitting in on 
the secret cabinet meetings. There are so 
few of them who have any knowledge that 
could be used against you. Even those who 
do, by virtue of having the job in the first 
place, are sworn to secrecy with regard to 
matters related to their employment. 


Surely there is something called trust in 
your employees that allows them to take part, 
in the same way as do the employees of the 
Steel Co. of Canada or in the same way 
as the employees of the city of Hamilton or 
for that. matter anywhere else. There’s not 
very much they can do to undermine. the big 
blue machine. If it’s as strong as you claim 
it is, then a few employees going out and 
knocking on doors and putting up signs isn’t 
going to make any difference. A couple of 
employees indicating that they support the 
Liberals rather than the Conservatives’ isn’t 
going to make any difference. An employee 
representing the NDP surely. isn’t going to 
make any difference. _ 


I think that may well Ne been okay 
back in the dark ages, but. we have‘ emerged 
from the dark ages now and we are in a new 
society where people are insisting on their 
rights. I want to suggest that the kind of 
restrictions you impose on your ..employees 
have got to be done away with; that there’s 
no room in this society for the kind of restric- 
tions which don’t allow employees: to: take 
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part in a normal way in the goings on in 
politics in the province. 

I want to ask you specifically: Are you 
going to make changes to free the civil ser- 
vants of the Province of Ontario, subject only 
to the oath that they take, to involve them- 
selves in politics of whatever persuasion they 
may choose in order that they can take part 
as all other citizens take part? 


If there are some who are required because 
of the nature of their job to be exempted, 
then spell those people out. Tell us who 
they are and what they do, so that we can 
understand why it is they can’t take part. 
Don’t have a cloud hanging over people. 
You know as well as I know that civil ser- 
vants of this province go out and work for 
political parties. Some even work for the 
Conservatives. Since we know that they do 
and since we know that they should be 
allowed to, then why do you continue this 
rather oppressive kind of direction that re- 
quired that they do not take part? 

Why don’t you spell out more clearly that 
they can involve themselves. Say things they 
can involve themselves in, rather than saying 
that they can’t involve themselves at. all, 
knowing full well that they are going to in 
any event and that they are running great 
risks of losing their jobs? I just don’t think 
that makes any sense. Since obviously my 
colleague from Grey-Bruce has something to 
say, T’ll stop and let him say it. 


Mr. Sargent: Would they lose their jobs 
if they took part in this current campaign. 


Mr. Deans: They are subject to that pos- 
sibility. 

Mr. Sargent: Mr. Minister? 

Hon. Mr. Winkler: They are covered cur- 
rently by government policy, but I note quite 
a number of civil servants have taken leave 


to run as candidates. If they are not success- 
ful they come back to their positions. 


Mr. Deans: That is not what I am talking 
about. 


Mr. Sargent: My daughter works for the 
government and she is working for the party. 
Could she lose her job? 


Mr. Deans: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: I will look into that 
area. 


Mr. Sargent: I would like to know. 


Mr. R. Haggerty (Welland South): It would 
depend on what party she is working for. 


Mr. Sargent: You know damn well. That 
could happen? She could lose her job? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: I will find the appro- 
priate coverage on that and let you have it. 


Mr. Sargent: Don’t you know? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: I know it is government 
policy now. Have you got it written— 


Mr. Haggerty: They are restricted. 


Mr. Sargent: I know she tells me she is 
restricted. She probably will be fired tomor- 
row. 


Mr. Deans: It is in the Public Service Act, 
in section 13, and they can be fired. They are 
specifically excluded from participating in 
any provincial or federal] election. It says: 
“A civil servant shall not, during a provincial 
or federal election, canvass on behalf of a 
candidate in the election.” 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Cannot campaign dur- 
ing working hours. 


Mr. Deans: No. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Or canvass for a poli- 
tical party. 


Mr. Deans: No, that is not—the Act. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Or canvass for a politi- 
cal party. 


Mr. Haggerty: During working hours? Or 
canvass after working hours, too? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: That is the way I read 
it. . 

Mr. Sargent: You are going to change that 
tomorrow? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: No, I didn’t say that. 


Mr. Deans: Let’s ask that question. Even 
if there were some justification provincially, 
which there isn’t, why would the Province 
of Ontario inflict a restriction on people work- 
ing in a federal election campaign? 


Mr. D. C. MacDonald (York South): Tl 
tell you a bit of history, Mr. Chairman. A 
former Premier of this province, John Ro- 
barts, thought it nonsense. But unfortunately— 


Mr. Deans: He died. 


Mr. MacDonald: No, he didn’t die. 

Unfortunately, other people thought it was 
the appropriate thing and it got into the 
policy. You may be interested to know, be- 
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cause you are a relative newcomer to the 
provincial arena if that isn’t too offensive, 
Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: No, nothing is offensive. 


Mr. MacDonald: Back in 1963 we were 
living under the Scarrow resolution dating 
from about 1898 which completely forbade 
civil servants to participate in politics in the 
Province of Ontario. A man by the name of 
John Harney, who technically was a civil 
servant in the Department of Agriculture be- 
cause he was on the staff at Guelph, announ- 
ced he was going to become the NDP candi- 
date. And the fluttering in the dovecotes be- 
tween that Tory enclave in Guelph and 
Queen’s Park was something to behold. 


As a result of this a meeting was held, 
including John Roberts, Jim Allan, John 
Wintermeyer and myself to discuss what we 
could do about this. John Robarts, who in- 
cidentally at least operated in the 20th cen- 
tury, said this a bit of nonsense and he indi- 
cated that we were going to move toward 
saying that a civil servant could take leave 
of absence from the time of his nomination. 


That was fine and the problem presumably 
was all solved, until I drew to his attention 
that another civil servant, who was techni- 
cally in the Department of Education, at the 
Eastern Institute of Technology in Ottawa, 
had been nominated eight months before, 
with the approval of his principal, with 
Tommy Douglas as the speaker at the con- 
vention and with full coverage in all the 
Ottawa papers. What were they going to do, 
recall] his back pay for the six months during 
which he had been officially nominated? 
Whereupon John Robarts, with an approach 
which I suggest for your consideration, said 
a person could take leave of absence from the 
time he was nominated, or from official nom- 
ination day, no more being required—in other 
words only two weeks without pay—and come 
back afterward if he didn’t get elected. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: I assume, from what I 
see, that is probably what is in effect now. 


Mr. MacDonald: That, I think, is in effect 
as far as candidates are concerned; but all 
of this is by way of preface. I happen to 
have lived with this problem for 10 or 15 
years. 


On the question of canvassing, the law is 
an utter ass. And John Robarts said it was 
an ass, if I may bring names into it. Don 
Collins was one of the people who, as chair- 
man of the commission, wanted to put in 
this ban against canvassing. 
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I remember saying to Don Collins: “What 
do you mean you're going to ban canvassing? 
Can a civil servant not talk to his neigh- 
bours?” Well of course he could. “Well can 
he talk to his neighbours all up and down 
the street? How are you going to stop it? 
Suppose he decides he’s going to talk to all 
his neighbours in the block in the poll that 
he happens to live inP Where are you going 
to draw the line?” And the neanderthals came 
to the conclusion that you draw the line 
that he couldn’t canvass. 

Which simply means that if he happens to 
be a friend of yours you don't victimize him; 
and he knows he’s scot-free. If he happens 
to be an enemy of yours, politically—the 
daughter of Eddie Sargent or somebody else 
—he may not be victimized, because you’d be 
utterly stupid, if you victimized him all hell 
would break loose, but the threat is there 
and that threat is used sometimes by the 
immediate bosses of these people. That’s the 
problem. 

The law is an ass in this respect. It’s re- 
strictive, it’s not democratic. And I hope 
sometime soon perhaps you can get John 
Robarts to be your consultant on this matter 
and he will advise you how to do it. I don’t 
know why it wasn’t done when he was in 
the saddle. 


Mr. J. F. Foulds (Port Arthur): Take him 
off the Algonquin Forest Authority. 


Mr. R. F. Nixon: Mr. Chairman, it might 
be possible to make some comments before 
the minister replies in detail, or whatever he 
chooses to do. I know you want to deal with 
this as separate votes, but I thought that 
since the matter had been brought to the 
floor you might permit me to make a few 
remarks. 


I recall very well the debate in the Legis- 
lature when the present law governing the 
negotiations with the public servants in the 
province was brought forward. It was a very, 
very calm debate indeed. The Treasurer at 
the time, Mr. MacNaughton, felt that it was 
a fortuitous time to bring forward very re- 
strictive legislation indeed. 


I think the thing that probably kept the 
starch out of the matter was the attitude of 
the civil servants themselves. Although they 
did protest through their executive as a large 
body of opinion—to which we would be 
readily exposed indeed—they didn’t seem to 
have any fears at all that they were losing 
rights that they had had up until that time, 
nor that the legislation was extremely re- 
strictive, compared with other jurisdictions, 
including the government of Canada, and I 
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think at the time the Province of New Bruns- 
wick, which under Louis Robichaud had 
taken some very strong, progressive steps 
forward in this connection. 


But I well recall the civil servants, in their 
organization, marching on Queen’s Park to 
protest the legislation. It was a very, very 
weak rabble that came straggling up the steps 
there; just a handful of people. It was ap- 
parent that Charlie MacNaughton had carried 
the day and had made the right political 
decision at the time; that the mood of the 
community and the mood of the public 
servants themselves was to accept these regu- 
lations—which we now believe to be sub- 
stantially restrictive. But the 70,000 public 
servants seem to have been awakened sub- 
stantially to their rights. 


I’ve talked to a number of them who are 
not too concemed, to tell you the truth. But 
their executive has taken substantial steps— 
that I’m sure you're aware of, Mr. Minister 
—to bring to the attention of the public, 
and obviously to the government, that they 
are not satisfied with the present statute and 
its regulations and are demanding substan- 
tial changes. 


I’m sure, Mr. Minister, that you’ve been 
presented with the same body of material 
that the member for Wentworth referred to, 
and all of us have seen and ‘had presented 
to us. You are aware that they have taken 
quite a militant stance. Whether this is re- 
flected in the whole body of the 70,000 mem- 
bers of the civil service remains to be seen, 
but certainly their executive is taking a 
strong stand ‘requiring changes in the legis- 
lation. 

Now I was surprised the other day when 
I asked a question of the minister, Mr. Chair- 
man, following the report in the newspapers 
that he had been presented with the position 
of the Civil Service Association. I forget the 
question specifically, but the answer was one 
word, “yes,” in response to my question. It 
was: whether the minister had established a 
committee. to review. this; and whether he 
was concerned, not only with the matters of, 
let’s say political involvement that the leader 
of the NDP had raised, and had been raised 
at other times—and the hon. member for 
Wentworth has been discussing now—but the 
whole range of problems that had been put 
forward by the executive of the. Civil Service 
Association at this time. ; 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Could I just elaborate 
there, for a moment? On the question that 
you asked me in the House that day, the 
answer was a very distinct “yes.” You had 


a two-part question, and the second part of 
the member’s question really couldn’t have 
been answered, because it’s dependent upon 
what develops from the meetings that will be 
proceeded with very soon. | 


Mr. R. F. Nixon: I simply wanted to bring 
to the minister’s attention that we too are dis- 
satisfied with the present status of the law, 
that we spoke and voted against it at that 
time and I, personally, felt that the Civil 
Service Association had made a wrong deci- 
sion in not opposing it more strenuously 
before it actually was enacted. because now 
their problem is to shift the government 
away from a position which they should 
never have entered into in the first place. 
I think actually the government’s conscious- 
ness in this regard has changed pretty dra- 
matically. 

The idea, for example, that people who 
work in the liquor stores shouldn’t have the 
right to strike seems to them, surely, as 
ridiculous as it does to anybody else. I 
would suppose that there are those whose 
services we could not get along without, but 
obviously a very large percentage of these 
people ought to have the right to bargain 
collectively with that in their armoury as 
well as anyone else who works in the 
province. 


I would suppose that they would use that 
responsibly. Why should we think otherwise? 
But I would suggest that the minister, in 
advising his colleagues in this matter, would 
do well to be a progressive Conservative. 
He’s got a long way.to. go before we lead 
Canada, as the member for Wentworth sug- 
gested that we do. We can do many, many 
things to improve the situation before we 
break into that virgin ground of leadership 
in this regard. But I hope. to God that we 
do not wait until this presently. sleeping 
giant of 70,000 people, who are. more and 
more aware that their rights are substantially 
kept down by statute and -regulation—I hope 
that we do not get into the position where 
the government must act perforce rather than 
by a decision based on their. good judgement. 


I feel quite strongly about this. I can 
remember when the statute ‘came forward. 
There were some labour’ problems in Quebec 
of some substantial proportion. The govern- 
ment of the day there seemed to‘ be off 
balance all the time trying to cope with an 
emerging militancy among teachers. and 
public servants; wherever they turned there 
was turmoil. The feeling I had at the time 
was that the then Treasurer (Mr. McNaugh- 
ton), who had this responsibility, was: seizing 
the opportunity to put the manacles on our 
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public service so that in case there was ever 
any thought that sort of an attitude would 
transfer to this province we had them and 
we had them good. 


I personally believe we ought to be moving 
very, very rapidly to change this position, 
and. I can assure the minister that if he 
chooses to do.so we will support him and 
if he chooses not to do so, we will be as 
strongly critical of him as we can and offer 
the alternatives that are associated with the 
report of the Civil Service Association that 
is before us all. 


Mr.- Chairman: Would the minister care to 
make any comments? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Would anyone else care 
to speak at this particular time? If not, I will 
reply. 

First of all, I think the member for Went- 
worth paid a real and justified tribute to the 
people working in the civil service. He said 
they are the brightest people in the country, 
those we have working for us; with which I 
agree. That commendation is certainly a 
worthy one. 


I must say to him that it can’t be quite as 
dull as he suggests—that is, the possibility or 
the desire of people to enter the civil service 
—because I asked quickly for those figures 
and it’s quite amazing that in the previous 
fiscal year there were over 30,000 applica- 
tions to come into the service. Out of those 
30,000 we in fact did accept 9,654; and sup- 
ported by the merit principle I think that 
speaks very well. As to the member’s com- 
= in regard to contract staff or part-time 
stalt— 


Mr. Foulds: How many people did we have 
leave? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: —or people whom we 
are using outside of the civil service, we 
have very well laid down rules in regard to 
this particular point now, agreed to, as I 
understand it— 


Mr. Sargent: Seven thousand resigned too. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: —by the CSAO, that 
two years is the maximum period of time. 
We watch that very carefully, and if there 
is any area within that period of time where 
we feel the job is a permanent one we will 
have a look at it to determine if they can’t 
be made permanent before that period. 


Mr. Sargent: Ten per cent of the govern- 
ment’s work force resigned, Eric. 
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Hon. Mr. Winkler: That is often done. I 
must say that initially when you opened 
the discussion, as I recall, you were dealing 
with section 17 of the Act; but if you refer 
back to section 6 of the Act, it is not quite 
all that bad. It says: 


Upon being granted representation 
rights, the employee organization is author- 
ized to bargain with the employer on terms 
and conditions of employment, except as to 
matters that are exclusively the function of 
the employer [under the other section] and, 
without limiting the generality of the fore- 
going.... 

Then it opens up the whole list that’s in- 
cluded in that particular aspect of the 
question. 


I want to say in regard to the report that 
was filed with us, I think it is quite right that 
I should have seen the CSAO, because the 
civil service is under my particular depart- 
ment and I think that was only a fair and 
proper route to take. As has been suggested 
to. their president, Mr. Gemmell, when we 
met with him—I have forgotten when—on the 
first occasion that I was chairman of Man- 
agement Board, I assured them of our co- 
operation and our willingness to see them at 
any time. He knows that and admitted that 
on the last occasion of our visit. 


As I expressed to the.Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, we already have these committees 
established, three in all I believe. We are 
willing to discuss the entire range of that 
report that was presented to us. It contains 
a very great number of the issues that were 
raised. here this evening. We are doing that 
in all sincerity and so on. I speak personally 
now, but I believe that in the years to come 
there has to be another system. There has 
to be some other method of dealing with 
people. 


Mr. Haggerty: Why in the years to come, 
though? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Well, because the 
policy that’s in existence now was put there 
before I got there. 


Mr. Haggerty: Make the changes now, not 
in years to come. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Let me put this to you: 
The settlements that we have now, made by 
direct bargaining and with the satisfaction of 
the people we have dealt with, cover a very 
broad range of the civil service. This was all 
done satisfactorily. I don’t think you can 
write that off either. No matter how critical 
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you want to be, you can’t write off that 
record. 

When the people left from bargaining at 
the table, they were indeed satisfied. Let no 
one be deceived on that particular point. We 
did it, and I think we did it very fairly. 

In regard to the suggestion you made in 
consideration of the cost of living, we have 
made an offer to the civil service and that 
will be under discussion immediately. We be- 
lieve this covers by far the greatest category 
of people in the civil service. We are making 
an immediate offer to them and that’s open 
for discussion. Those discussions are in pro- 
gress as of— 


Mr. R. F. Nixon: Could I just ask a specific 
question on that? Do you remember that you 
made a statement in the House in response 
to a question that you were considering a 
lump sum payment to each employee similar 
to what the government of Canada had paid? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Yes. 


Mr. R. F. Nixon: You didn’t say it would 
be paid, but you certainly gave the impression 
it would. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: I said we were con- 
sidering it. 


Mr. R. F. Nixon: What the devil ever 
happened to that idea? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: After discussing the 
matter, this was a decision of Cabinet. We 
have made the offer and discussion is taking 
place. 


Mr. Deans: You have made the offer to 
whom? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: To the CSAO. 


Mr. R. F. Nixon: But not on a lump sum 
basis? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: No, not on a lump 
sum; agreed. 


Mr. Deans: When was this offer made? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: I made the announce- 
ment in the House. 


An hon. member: On June 6. 


Mr. Deans: You are talking about that 
announcement you made; the two _ para- 
graphs? I don’t remember what was con- 
tained in it, but it struck me that it didn’t, 
in fact, apply to all of the employees of the 
government. 
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Mr. MacDonald: What do you mean when 
you say not as a lump sum? Again I am 
puzzled by that. 

Hon. Mr. Winkler: We didn’t offer them 
a lump sum at this particular point in time. 


Mr. R. F. Nixon: Of $500 each. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: When you say did we 
follow the federal tactic, we did not! 


Mr. MacDonald: Excuse me one moment. 
Are you offering a percentage across the 
board in accordance with their existing in- 
come? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: That is correct, sir. 


Mr. Deans: To whom? Would you mind 
specifying to whom it is to be given? Tell 
me who is getting it. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: To the operational serv- 
ice categories. 


Mr. Deans: Whom does 
Whom does it not include? 


that include? 


Mr. Sargent: Mr. Minister— 


Mr. Deans: No, wait a minute. Wait until 
I get the answer. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: The hospital workers 
and the general outside categories. 


Mr. Deans: Those are the people to whom 
the offer has been made? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Yes. 


Mr. Deans: Is it possible just to have your 
deputy answer? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Yes. 


Mr. W. A. B. Anderson (Secretary of the 
Management Board): Mr. Chairman, the offer 
was made to the CSAO. Of course they must 
agree with this, as you would understand, 
because there is a contractual relationship to 
reopen prematurely the contract for the oper- 
ational services category. 

This represents some of the lesser paid 
members of the service, including the hos- 
pital workers. This category was selected for 
the first treatment because they were on a 
two-year contract which had been negotiated 
in the fall of 1972—their 1974 rates of pay 
were negotiated in the fall of 1972. This 
contract would come up for renegotiation this 
fall and a proposal has been made to reopen 
it now in order to give these people a raise— 
not a lump sum but a percentage raise—to 
compensate them for what has happened to 
the cost of living. 
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Mr. Deans: What you are really saying 
is that you are prepared to commence the 
fall of 1974 negotiations in the spring of 
1974? 


Mr. Anderson: Yes; and retroactive to the 
first of the year. 


Mr. Deans: Okay. What percentage of 
the total complement of employees does that 
comprise? 


Mr. Anderson: Mr. Scott, is that 20,000 
roughly? Roughly 20,000 out of the mem- 
bership of about 50,000. 


Mr. Deans: So it’s less than half. What 
about the other 30,000? Don’t you think the 
cost of living affected them? 


Mr. Anderson: Many of them, and I could 
go through the dates if you wish, Mr. Chair- 
man, many of their contracts have been nego- 
tiated as recently as the last six or eight 
months and therefore have been negotiated 
in the light of what has been happening to 
the cost of living. Hence the obligation, if 
you like, or the responsibility for offering to 
reopen contracts so recently freely arrived at 
at the bargaining table, didn’t seem as urgent 
as this group. 


Mr. Deans: Given that you have recognized 
that inflation amd the cost of living has had 
an adverse effect on employees’ wages, and 
given that you have now moved towards 
public recognition of this, are you prepared 
in these negotiations to sit down and talk 
about entering into some kind of cost-of-liv- 
ing arrangement to ensure that you don’t 
have to go through the process of renegotiat- 
ing during the course of an agreement? As 
a matter of government policy, are you open 
to discussion on matters such as the cost of 
living? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Let me say, in answer 
to that, the one that I was really quite 
pleased to settle was the OPP. When we 
finished bargaining with them, and that’s not 
many weeks ago, they left the table as the 
highest paid force, I believe, in Ontario. I 
am not sure of that now, quite. Am I right 
when IJ say that? 


Mr. S. Clarkson (Chairman, Civil Service 
Commission): I think so. 


Mr. Deans: Yes, that would be fine. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: I am quite sure. What 
I am saying to you is that these things as 
they come to us currently are taken into 
consideration. But on the point in question 
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about which you ask, I think they would be 
open for discussion, yes. 


Mr. Anderson: In fact, Mr. Chairman, the 
indexing of wages to the cost of living is 
one of the union demands that is on the 
bargaining table now in the working condi- 
tions contract. 


Mr. Haggerty: In other words, we can take 
by your last paragraph in the last sentence 
in your press release of June 6, 1974, that 
the government has advised the Civil Service 
Association that it is prepared to open a con- 
tract immediately with a view to implement- 
ing an interim increase for employees 
concerned, And then you talk about the CPI, 
right? 


Mr. Deans: But in fact it will turn out 
not to be an interim, but rather will tum 
out to be a signing of a new collective 
agreement to extend over two years or some- 
thing. Is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: It is open—I think 
that’s the way to answer that. 


Mr. Deans: Yes, You are not really talking 
about an interim increase until such time as 
negotiation takes place. You are talking about 
negotiating now the contract which normally 
would be open and negotiable sometime in 


the fall. 


Mr. Haggerty: You are going to open the 
bargaining, then, for any of these things? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Mr. Scott. 


Mr. J. R. Scott: (Director, Staff Relations, 
Civil Service Commission): Mr. Minister, if I 
may just speak to this. My name is Rollie 
Scott, director, staff relations branch. The 
reference to the cost of living escalator clause 
as such is proposal of the CSAO in working 
conditions negotiations which are underway 
at the present time. It’s not connected with 
the salary negotiations. The interim increase 
the minister referred to for the operational 
services category was offered to the CSAO 
—I guess I am not at liberty to divulge the 
amount—on June 12, following your an- 
nouncement in the House, sir. The CSAO 
are considering that amount. 

This was offered as a percentage increase 
to their rates, to be effective June 1, 1974. 
Negotiations would resume in the fall in the 
normal course of events, but starting from the 
higher rates if the CSAO agreed to opening 
the contract at this time. 


Mr. Deans: Would it not be retroactive to 
January? I thought so when you mentioned— 
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Mr.:Scott: June 1. 


Mr. Anderson: I was in error in saying Jan- 
uary. I should have said June 1. 


Mr. Deans: Okay. Can you tell us some- 
thing about the attitude of the government 
toward changing section 17(1)?. The minis- 
ter pointed out that in section 6 everything is 
negotiable except those things‘that aren’t. Un- 
fortunately, the things that are not negoti- 
able are far greater in number than the 
things that are. What is the government’s at- 
titude’ towards eliminating many of these 
things, previously considered management 
rights areas, and opening them up to reason- 
able discussion at the bargaining table? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: We endeavour to stick 
as closely as we can to the private sector in 
our consideration of the entire matter. But I 
am not going to say that isn’t open to a 
change of policy when we review the situa- 
tion. I am taking into account the words of 
the member for York South. 


Mr. Deans: Is that review likely to be com- 
pleted in time for discussion during current 
negotiations? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: I can’t say that. 


Mr.’ MacDonald: Why did you forsake the 
block amount approach? I am puzzled at that, 
because one of the problems in increases in 
salaries, particularly when the cost of living 
is a major factor justifying an increase, is that 
the cost of living goes across the board. 


There..are some pretty well-documented 
statistics to. indicate that for people in the 
lower income group—and I have forgotten 
off. hand what was designated as lower in- 
come $4,000 to $5,000—up to 50 per cent of 
their income will go for cost of living, parti- 
cularly food costs. When you get to the 
person earning $20,000 to $25,000 something 
like 18 per cent of their income goes to food 
costs. 


It seems to me that a lump sum, if geared 
to meet. the cost of living, is fairer. If you 
put it on a percentage basis, as a percentage 
on. the lower incomes it takes them up only 
a little bit; as a percentage for the man 
getting $15,000 or $20,000 it is of course 


much more. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: I think we handled that 
very responsibly. We didn’t go into those 
upper limits. We are dealing with the people 
for whom we think it is very important. 
I would have to see all the categories, of 
course, and see what it means in individual 
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cases. That offer has been made and is up 
for discussion right now. 


Mr. MacDonald: Where do you cut off in 
terms of increasing for cost of living changes? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: I can’t tell you at what 
level, that is cut off. Can you tell us approxi- 
mately Roly? 


Mr. Scott: ‘There is no particular cut off. 
It will apply to all employees in these classi- 
fications regardless of their wage level. It ran- 
ges from general labour classifications up to 
and including correctional officers, 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: What would. their -sala- 
ries beP Some would go as high as $12,000 
and $13,000. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Sargent? 


Mr. Sargent: I don’t want to upset the for- 
mula you are trying to arrive at, but the 
yardstick is money, as in any other business, 
and the scope of what you do in anything 
depends on how much money you have to 
spend. 

As of tonight, Mr. Minister, you have 
68,634 people working for the civil service. 
You have doubled it in 10 years, and projec- 
tions are that you will double it again in 
another 10. Your party is critical, and rightly, 
of the situation in Ottawa, which is scan- 
dalous in regard to hiring people in the civil 
service. When in the name of God are they 
going to stop? You mentioned 80,000 applica- 
tions last year for jobs here, and why not? 
Why not 30,000? The workload of people 
who work for this government is disgraceful. 
If you want to retire early, get a job with 
the civil service in Ontario, and you’ve got 
it made. I am talking asa taxpayer. 


Mr. Haggerty: One day’s wages a week 
goes to support the government services! 


Mr. Sargent: I am wondering when the 
hell, Eric, are you going to draw the line 
and say instead of hiring people we are 
going to make them do a meaningful job; 
and do a job efficiency survey to find out 
what the hell is going on. The minister is 
probably going to tell me that he is not going 
to double employees in 10 years. Well, the 
facts are that you are going to double them 
in 10 years. They have doubled in the last 
10 years. The figure was 35,000 in 1961, and 
in 1971 it was doubled. And here we are 
tonight and you are talking to Donald Mac- 
Donald and Ian Deans about what kind of 
deal you are going to give these people. Cut 
down the people who don’t want to work; 
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do an efficiency survey, and pay them for 
the job they do. I’m asking you, when are 
you going to stop hiring people? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: In answer to that ques- 
tion, the member says that we will double 
it in 10 years. Since I have been the minister 
of this ministry, we have constantly had the 
best possible constraint programme that we 
can apply. I want to tell the member that in 
1973-1974, the increase was 1.7 per cent. 
And I’m hopeful that there will be an an- 
nouncement in the very near future about 
what our intentions are on into the. future, 
as far as this fiscal year is concerned. ~ 


Mr. Deans: An increase in money? 
Hon. Mr. Winkler: Pardon me? 


Mr. Deans: Is that an increase in dollars 
or personnel? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: No, numbers. 


Mr. Deans: Oh, numbers. So, in fact, what 
Mr. Sargent said before was that of the 
10,000 hired, 8,000 were replacing people 
who left. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: That’s part of it; cer- 
tainly it is. 


Mr. Sargent: I’m sorry, but my concern is 
that if the minister has the audacity—this 
ministry was set up under COGP, right? 
Management? And in four years it has blos- 
somed into a $7 million spending programme, 
hiring God knows how many people. The 
ministry goes into the province, it consoli- 
dates school boards by policy of government. 
It ruins our educational system, I think. It 
regionalizes our areas; it puts village councils 
out of work and it disguises everything. It 
regionalizes and centralizes power here. We've 
lost autonomy at the grassroots level and in 
things such as the programme the minister 
has here. I could talk all night on it, but I 


won't take the time. However, I’m concerned 


about the bureaucracy being set up here and 
the build-up in the civil service. And they 
don’t do a job here. The minister wouldn't 
hire 70,000 people for a $7 billion budget; 


no way. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Maybe you wouldn't. 
I want to say this to the member, now. First 
of all, the member made some references to 
the ministry. It is not often that I have an 
opportunity to boast about the people who 
work for the ministry. The member is right 
that Management Board came_ through 
COGP; but also it came as a split-off from 
Treasury. I want to tell the member that we 
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have the highest class of people -working 
for us as far.as I’m concerned, that you can 
find anywhere in this government. They’re 
very efficient. They are hard working— 


Mr. Sargent: My God, you pay them, 
don’t you? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: They are hard work- 


ing— 
Mr. Deans: Not all of them. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: I want to tell the 
member for Wentworth that they do a fine 
job in regard to the monitoring of government 
programmes. 


Mr. Sargent: They want to do a job; 
those kind of people. They don’t mind doing 
a job. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: That’s right, they do. 
I’m trying to do a little boasting for them— 
if the member doesn’t mind. 


Mr. Sargent: I'll give the minister marks 
for that. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Right, sir. Now, let me 
say this to the member, that the further 
constraint programme is part of the responsi- 
bility of these people, and were going to 
apply it. 


Mr. Sargent: I acknowledge the minister’s 
right. I take back that remark. I just saw the 
figures and he’s right; only 1,000 people extra 
in 1972-1973, 1973-1974. He’s right. I apolo- 
gize for that. In his overall picture he has 
doubled in 10 years. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: I can’t take the respon- 
sibility for that. I’m just telling the member 
what our policy it. 


Mr. Sargent: I know you cant. But some- 
where along the line you have to draw the 
line. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: I think you will have 
an announcement in the course of a very 
few days that will be in keeping with the 
request you are making to us. 


Mr. Deans: While the minister is doing 
his analysis of the requirements of employees, 
when he was talking about reopening nego- 
tiations, what is he doing with regard to the 
many thousands of people who were civil 
servants and who retired on pensions and 
superannuation payments? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Did we not make that 
announcement? 
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Mr. Deans: Yes, the minister did make a 
part of an announcement. I’m not interested 
in whether he’s making a little payment to- 
ward them. I know that he made a statement 
just recently—in fact, the Premier made a 
statement just this last week—with regard to 
additional payments to certain superannuated 
teachers and with regard to certain em- 
ployees who were on retirement benefits. 
What is the government’s attitude with re- 
gard to establishing somee guarantees that 
will try to maintain the level of the pension 
at what it was in relationship to the cost of 
living at the time that it was established? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: I can’t place anything 
before the member right now, but if he’s 
talking about indexing, or whatever— 


Mr. Deans: I’m talking about indexing. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: We haven't chosen that 
course. We also have read very carefully 
what happened in the Province of Quebec, 
and they now find themselves in a fantastic 
financial jam. But I want to say that we 
believe, in regard to the basic pensions, that 
we acted very responsibly this year. We be- 
lieve that the arrangement we made for the 
increases was very responsible. As long as I 
have anything to do with it, and the annual 
costs increase, that’s precisely what we will 
do. We will deal with them as generously 
as we possibly can. In regard to the per- 
centages, the four per cent and the eight per 
cent, I think we’re not too bad. 


Mr. Deans: I think you would agree with 
me that four per cent at this particular point 
in time, given that it’s been— 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Yes, but those people’s 
pensions were just effective last year. 


Mr. Deans: In 1973. Oh, I agree. I think 
you would agree with me, though, that even 
a four per cent increase on top of a 1973 
wage is somewhat less than the increase in 
the cost of living. It doesn’t reflect even half 
of the increase in the cost of living. 


I’m curious to know, given that inflation 
can’t go on forever, one would think, that 
four per cent may well be quite satisfactory 
at some point in five or 10 years from now, 
and that it would have been satisfactory 10 
years ago, what do you do in times like these 
when the dollar is being eaten away at such 
a rapid rate? 


How do you keep pace? There was a time, 
around 1964, 1965 or 1966, I might say to 
you, when a three per cent increase was 
considered a reasonable increase in pay. I 
can remember, when I was negotiating, that 
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three per cent wasn’t a bad increase; that 
kept pace with the cost of living. If you got 
3% per cent or four per cent, you were doing 
quite well. You seem to be still operating as 
if that was the way things are. 


Mr. Sargent: No, he’s not. He has given 
25,000 people a 25 per cent increase in pay. 
He increased the number of people making 
$10,000 in 1972-1973— 


Mr. Deans: I am talking about pensions, 
though. 


Mr. Sargent: Oh, I’m sorry. 


Mr. Deans: I am talking about pensions. 
Obviously pensions are not a very adequate 
reflection of need at any time. Pensions are 
usually considerably lower than rates of pay 
at the best of times. It would seem that we 
should be able to establish some method of 
indexing pensions, as I said recently in the 
House, perhaps not taking into account the 
entire consumer price index, because that 
may not be necessary, but the components of 
the consumer price index which make up the 
required purchasing for people who are 
retired. In other words, shelter costs, food 
costs, certain clothing costs. There are certain 
aspects of the consumer price index which 
bear more onerously on retirees than other 
aspects would bear on them. Obviously they 
don’t buy many baby clothes; therefore, they 
don’t have to take that into account. 


But it might be possible to establish some 
method of indexing in order that when three 
per cent is adequate, three per cent is what 
they get; and when eight per cent is required, 
eight per cent is what they get. In this way 
we won't have this section of the community 
who have devoted a lifetime to public service 
and who are unable to live at a reasonable 
level because pensions that are established 
today don’t meet tomorrow’s needs. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Well, I can just tell the 
hon. member that of the letters I am receiv- 
ing, the vast majority of people—58 per cent 
—are absolutely delighted. 


Mr. Deans: Oh, I’m sure. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: I’m getting them by the 
hundreds. 


Mr. Deans: I hope you don’t gauge every- 
thing by the letters you get. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Well, it’s a little bit of 
an indicator. If I didn’t get them, I’d be a 
little concerned. Or if I got adverse letters, 
I'd be very concerned. But I must also inform 
you that we're opening discussions tomorrow 
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with employees of the LCBO; and they’ll be 
followed shortly thereafter by the teachers. 


Mr. Sargent: May I ask Mr. Anderson one 
more question, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Sargent: To what do you attribute the 
fact that you only had a 1.7 per cent increase 
in staff in the fiscal year, but you now have 
25,500 people making more than $10,000 a 
year? In one year there has been an’ increase 
of 5,000 people making more than $10,000. 
Will the higher wages level the numbers out? 
Do you follow me? 


Mr. Anderson: Yes I do, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Sargent: So you are paying $2.5 mil- 
lion more to that one salary group, in one 
year? 


Mr. Anderson: There is always difficulty in 
presenting salary figures in statistical form, 
because with wages rising with every negoti- 
ated settlement, as long as you try to quote 
them at $10,000 to $15,000 and $15,000 to 
$20,000, there are going to be a large number 
who were in the $9,000 bracket last year who 
are in the $10,000 or $11,000 bracket this 
year. 


Mr. Sargent: Yes. Just pretend you are— 


Mr. Anderson: And that kind of arithmetic 
I am not saying— 


Mr. Sargent: Of your total complement of 
70,000 people, roughly 50 per cent are mak- 
ing more than $10,000 a year. 


Mr. Anderson: This is right, Mr. Sargent. 
Because the particular levels you are looking 
at are almost all at the negotiating level, that 
represents the free collective bargaining pro- 
cess which, as the minister was saying— 


Mr. Sargent: You see a levelling off then, 
do you—in numbers; in staff? 


Mr. Anderson: There has been a very strict 
campaign of controlling the number of civil 
servants. The 1.7 per cent growth between 
last year and this year represents some really 
significant efforts at discipline in trying to 
control the size of the civil service. The total 
payroll as reflected in how many people there 
are between $5,000 and $7,500 and so on of 
each layer, is simply a reflection of what has 
taken place at the bargaining table over the 
past year. 


Mr. Sargent: Thank you. 
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Mr. Haggerty: Have all those employees 
who were working on the toll bridges at 
Hamilton and St. Catharines been placed in 
other government agencies? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: They are all taken care 
of. I am not going to say— 


Mr. Haggerty: But how are they taken care 
of? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: We have a report here 
if you want to hear it. I can tell you, for 
goodness’ sake. What page is it on there? 
Twenty-three have been transferred to MTC, 
seven to other ministries, and 10 have ter- 
minated their employment, The balance of 
that staff are being kept on interim jobs until 
they are assigned, 


Mr. Haggerty: That would be about 35 or 
40? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Thirty-four, 


Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Chairman, the minister 
indicated before that there were going to be 
some changes made in the bargaining process 
for civil servants im Ontario. Where there are 
boards set up under The Crown. Employees 
Collective Bargaining Act, I believe there are 
29 persons appointed, two from the civil ser- 
vants, Can you indicate if there will be more 
persons appointed to these boards represent- 
ing the civil servants? You only have two now, 
and there are 29 members sitting on different 
boards, 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: When I was expounding 
before, I was starting on some personal phil- 
osophy. I was diverted, I don’t know by 
whom, but I would have gone a bit further. 
I can’t, of course, commit the government to 

olicy. I have my own views, which will be 
nown when that policy is under considera- 
tion. I listened carefully to what the member 
for York South said and I think some of his 
suggestions warrant that sort of consideration. 
Of course, when the change is Shel Pie will 
learn about it. What was your specific ques- 
tion? Mr. Scott, cam you answer that one? 


Mr. Scott: I think the question of num- 
bers is misleading when it is said that there 
are only two employee representatives on the 
board. The fact is that the boards in Ontario 
are non-partisan as opposed to tripartite. It 
is a question of philosophy as to which type 
of board works best. In the federal scene, for 
example, they have some tripartite boards, 
but they are recommending they move to the 
non-partisan boards. So that on those boards 
there are representatives neither of employ- 
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ees nor of employers. They are people from 
outside; government; from the universities, etc. 


Mr. Haggerty: You mean they will look at 
all grievances? Is this what you are suggesting 
when..you ‘say a non-partisan, a_ tripartite 
board? 


Mr.. Scott: For example, Judge Little’s 
tribunal is composed of Judge Little and two 
university professors. There are neither man- 
agement nor employee representatives on that 
tribunal. | A 


Mr. Haggerty: What issues do they look 
into? «: 


Mr. Scott: They are responsible for the 
administration’s questions under the Act, ap- 
plications for representation, unfair labour 
charges, .etc. 


Mr. Haggerty: Then you have a form of 
the bargaining process, when you say unfair 
labour charges. 


Mr. Scott: Well, the counterpart to the 
Labour Relations Board in the private sector. 


Mr. Deans: Why would you not simply 
allow the Labour Relations Board setup, as 
it is in its entirety, to be adopted within the 
civil service? Why would you not feel that 
that would work more satisfactorily? Sorry, 
am I. directing that to the wrong person? 


Mr. Scott: You seem to be looking at me. 


Mr. Deans: I am just looking at you be- 
cause you are looking this way. I am looking 
at everybody. 


Mr. Scott: I can comment on that, sir. 
Hon. Mr. Winkler: Go ahead. 


Mr. Scott: Again, I think it is a matter of 
choice. Some public jurisdictions have oper- 
ated under the one board, the Labour Rela- 
tions Board, but in a number of other juris- 
dictions they have set up a separate staff 
relations board as they have done, for ex- 
ample, in the federal system. So it is a 
question of choice. I think whether you— 


Mr. Haggerty: Whose choice, though? 
Mr. Deans: The government’s. 
Mr. Haggerty: That was my next question. 


Mr. Deans: Surely in the province em- 


ployees are employees, and we should have 


a set of rules for employees. Everybody 
should be under the same rules to the great- 
est extent possible. If the conditions that pre- 
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vail can be satisfactorily resolved by ..the 
Labour Relations Board with all its. emana- 
tions, then surely that could apply equally 
well to the civil service? You smile and I'l] 
smile, too, and we will pretend it never was 
said, but— 


Mr. MacDonald: Don't ask a policy ques- 
tion of a civil servant. 


Mr.. Deans: I’m sorry if I am putting you 
on the spot. Let me ask the minister. Why 
would we go about developing an entirely 
different set of arrangements simply to satisfy 
the civil service? I don’t mean to satisfy their 
requests—I am just talking about to satisfy 
their needs. What would be the matter with 
having the Labour Relations Board either ex- 
panded or developed in whatever way is 
necessary to make it capable of handling 
disputes between employee and employer? 


Mr. Haggerty: They should have that 
option—to bring in the Labour Relations 
Board. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: I think you will find 
that point in the brief. That is one of the 
matters— 


Mr. Deans: Yes it is, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: That’s right. They are 
not really suggesting that it be under the 
Labour Relations Board. That point will be 
discussed—whether it is to be expanded as it 
is. I must tell you that it functions under an 
Act of the Legislature now, but it is there 
for discussion. 


On vote 501: 


Mr. Sargent: Mr. Chairman, under this first 
vote, if I may, I would like to ask, with 
regard to policy Mr. Minister, how do you 
operate the purchasing department under 
management board? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: We develop the policy 
that is disseminated to the operating minis- 
ters. In other words we operate the guide- 
lines for purchasing so that it is done fairly 
and in accordance with government policies. 


Mr. Sargent: Would you explain how that 
works? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: So far as the operating 
ministers are concerned, and the categories 
of things that the government purchases, we 
have a purchasing policy developed under 
our policy division, and— 


Mr. Sargent: In management there is a pur- 
chasing department is there? 
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Hon. Mr. Winkler: No, no, not at all. As I 
say we develop the policy—the guidelines— 


Mr. Sargent: You have changed your ap- 
proach to it? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: —the guidelines under 
which they must buy, and which they must 
adhere to. 


Mr. Sargent: May I ask thisP You had 
$150,000 in the budget for a purchasing de- 
partment at the outset. Now that is gone. 
How do you do it now? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Through the Ministry of 


Government Services. 


Mr. Sargent: So the hon. Mr. Snow has a 
purchasing department? He is the purchasing 
department under your direction? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: That’s right. 


Mr. Sargent: So where do we go from 
there? Supposing Resources wants a bull- 
dozer, what happens? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: They have to adhere to 
the guidelines as laid down by our policy 
division in purchasing. I am not sure if in 
that same sense that department would have 
to go through Government Services. That isn’t 
an item included on the eligible list that has 
to be purchased in bulk purchase. But that 
department, no matter which it would be, 
would have to adhere to the policy guide- 
lines—that is for competitive bidding, etc., etc. 


Mr. Sargent: So there is no central pur- 
chasing? 

Hon. Mr. Winkler: Oh yes there is. For 
‘designated items. 

Mr. Sargent: Designated items—that’s a big 
ball of wax. : ly 
~ Hon. Mr. Winkler: Why, sure it is a big ball 
of wax.. 

Mr. Sargent: How many items are desig- 
nated?., . 

Hon, Mr. Winkler: I can’t tell you off the 
top of my head. - 


Mr. Sargent: You should know, sir. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: It is a pretty big operas 
tion. Do we have that information? Mr. 
Adams? ; 


Mr. T. P.. Adams (Executive Director, 
Management Policy Division): I don’t happen 
to havé here the exact number of collective 
purchase agreements but I understand it is in 


hand. 
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the order of about 50. That covers 50 different 
commodities, ranging from things such as 
paper or pharmacenticals to gasoline or 
material like that. There is a very large 
volume of things for which the Ministry of 
Government Services is able to negotiate a 
good price for the government as a whole and 
to which all ministries subscribe. 


Mr. MacDonald: May I ask, have your in- 
structions become accepted across the board? 
I recall some three or four or five years ago, 
for example, the OPP was not willing to. go 
along with the idea of central’ purchasing of 
cars because it purchased them locally all 
across the prove’ and, therefore, it fitted in 
rather neatly into the normal traditional! pat- 
tern, Are cars now purchased centrally so that 
you can get the best possible bargain? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: That is correct. 
Mr. MacDonald: Including OPP? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: I believe that’s the case, 
yes, they are included in the same overall 
policy. | 


Mr. MacDonald: You finally were able to 
bring them in line, were you? 


Mr. Sargent: Across Ontario there are no 
deals made by dealers in selling cars to the 
government? 


Hon, Mr, Winkler: No. 
Mr. Sargent: You are sure of that? 
Hon. Mr. Winkler: I am sure of it. 


Mr, Sargent: Right. Could! you supply a list 
to the Leader of the Opposition of your-terms 
of reference for purchasing? hie 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: I don’t know why not. 
I think you are entitled to see the guidelines 
as wells ts Joel | etGY ohh 


Mr. MacDonald: The guidelines“in the 50 
designated areas in which you do central 
purchasing would be very useful. ll 


Mr. Sargent: Just make a note of that. 


‘Hon Mre«Winkler:.. Ihave: one right -at 


Mr. Anderson: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. 
Sargent might wish to know that while cars 
are centrally purchased it just so: happens it 
was found more convenient for the :Ministry 
of Transportation and Communications to be 
the central purchasing agent for the govern- 
ment of that particular item rather than the 
Ministry of Government Services. ‘The .an- 
swer is the same. They are purchased. cent- 
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rally but they aren’t purchased by Mr. 
Snow’s ministry, they are purchased by Mr. 
Rhode’s ministry centrally for the govern- 


ment. 


Mr. R. F. Ruston (Essex-Kent): And I 
understand they dispose of all cars too. 


Mr. Sargent: I don’t want to be difficult, 
but I don’t understand you. 


Mr. Anderson: The way the questioning 
was going I understood you might well have 
got the impression that Mr. Snow's ministry 
was the central purchasing agent for all com- 
modities that are centrally purchased. In fact, 
motor cars and automotive equipment are the 
exception that proves the rule, if you like, 
in that it was found more convenient be- 
cause the expertise resides there for the 
Ministry of Transportation and Communica- 
tions to be the central purchasing agent. 


Mr. MacDonald: Are there any other ex- 
ceptions? For example, does the Ministry of 
Health purchase pharmaceutical require- 
ments? 


Mr. Anderson: Most ministries still do their 
own central purchasing for commodities 
where they are the primary user. One would 
have to look at the so-called list of 50 items 
to see which ones are purchased by a central 
purchasing agency for the government. 


Mr. MacDonald: This is rather interesting. 
We went through this rather in detail three 
of four years ago and I’m just tuning back in, 
if you'll forgive me for saying so. It would 
be rather interesting if you can give not only 
the guidelines, not only the designated items 
or commodities or whatever it is that are 
centrally purchased, but also what agency is 
the central purchaser. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Yes, I think that’s very 
fair. I have the guidelines here but I don’t 
think you want me to read them. I'll supply 
them to you. 


Mr. Sargent: I just want to make the point 
that I don’t think the ministry of Mr. Rhodes 
has any expertise in anything more than his 
job, because you happen to have some rolling 
stock you could buy better than he or I 
could buy. It wouldn’t matter. That’s a lot 
of hanky-panky about expertise on buying 
cars. If the whole price meets the specs, 
that’s all there is to it. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: I would suggest to 
you, sir, in this field of the business most of 
them are purchased there in the initial in- 
stance. If we were just going to move that 


lock, stock and barrel as an administrative 
side of things into Government Services, if 
we'd done this with all of them, we’d have 
had one hell of a big department, as far as 
I’m concerned. We've left it, I believe, still 
governed by the guidelines that are appli- 
cable to wherever we thought the best pur- 
chasing departments? 


Mr. Sargent: Who rides control on the pur- 
chasing departments? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: The ministry. 
Mr. Sargent: Your ministry does? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: No, we don’t, not in- 
dividually. 


Mr. Sargent: Well, it should. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: As I say again, we write 
the guidelines and they have to adhere to 
them, and we call them responsible. 


Mr. Sargent: Who ties it together? Who 
looks at the overall policy and says this buy- 
ing is wrong? Who looks at that? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Our department does. 
Mr. Sargent: Management Board? 
Hon. Mr. Winkler: Yes. 


Mr. MacDonald: You police implementa- 
tion of the guidelines? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: That’s right, sir. 


Mr. Sargent: When did you police them 
last? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: It’s a continuing thing. 
we can call anybody in under the authority 
of our Act— 


Mr. Sargent: When did you do it last? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Well, I would say the 
last time obviously would be when we looked 
at their estimates. 


Mr. Sargent: I see. So you are satisfied that 
the purchasing department is working? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Yes. 


Mr. Sargent: I didn’t think you would say 
“no.” 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: I am not going to say it 
is being done broadly enough. We wil! ex- 
pand the field as we go along. 


Mr. Sargent: You're a good straight man, 
Eric. 
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Mr. Chairman: Have we any more general 
questions from any of the committee mem- 
bers? Are you finished, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: Can we go to the vote now? 
Item 1? Carried. 


Mr. Sargent: How many staff have you 
got under main office? You are spending 
$626,500. How much staff do you have there? 


Mr. Anderson: In the main office? Stuart, 
how many are there in the Civic Service 
Commission? The bulk of them are in the 
Civil Service Commission. 


Mr. Clarkson: There are 33 in the Civil 
Service Commission and four in the main 
office, for a total of 37. 


Mr. Sargent: What do you pay— 


Mr. Anderson: That’s 37, exclusive of the 
minister’s office. 


Mr. Sargent: How much money does the 
deputy minister get? 


Mr. Anderson: The salary range for a 
deputy minister—well, there are two salary 
ranges for the deputy minister, Mr. Chair- 
man. One range is $40,000 to $43,300— 


Mr. Sargent: How much do you get? 


Mr. Anderson: —and the other range is 
$43,300 to $46,800. 


Mr. Sargent: I'll bet yours is the last 
figure. What does the deputy get? 


Mr. Anderson: My salary is $46,800. 


Mr. Sargent: And you earn every nickel of 
that $46,800, eh? That’s as much as the 
Prime Minister gets. So you have 38 people— 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: He doesn’t get the 
perks. 


Mr. Sargent: Well, according to the min- 
ister, you earn every nickel of it. I say that 
kindly. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Yes, the time clock goes 
on early in our office. 


Mr. Sargent: You have got 33 people under 
you, and you are spending $626,000. The 
average wage in that section is about $20,000, 
is itP 


Mr. Anderson: That would be right. You 
see, Mr. Chairman, the people who are there, 
particularly in the Civil Service Commission, 
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are the people who are working on the pro- 
gramme of policy development which has 
come out of the Committee on Government 
Productivity. 


Mr. Sargent: How can you spend $422,000 
in services in that one office? What are the 
services? 


Mr. Anderson: These are mainly contract 
services to undertake development projects 
for the improvement of personnel policies 
recommended by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Productivity. The figures would be 
available to say how much is built into that 
sum, but a fair amount under the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission is there for contract work. 


Mr. Sargent: I’m sorry. I’m stupid. What’s 
contract work? What does that mean? 


Mr. Anderson: Consultants. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: The engaging of con- 
sultants. 


Mr. Sargent: What did you spend last year 
on consultants? Is it an ongoing thing? 


Mr. Anderson: There is a three-year pro- 
gramme for the development of improved 
personnel policies, arising from the sixth in- 
terim report of the COGP. 


Mr. Sargent: You're spending half a million 
dollars a year on consultants in this depart- 
ment? . 


Mr. Anderson: Either on consulting serv- 
ices or an contract staff to develop this pro- 
gramme of change. 


& 
Mr. Sargent: Who lets these contracts? 
Are they let by tender or how do you do it? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: The Management Board 
lets them. 


Mr. Sargent: On a tender basis or what? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: We have a tendering 
system, yes. 


Mr. Sargent: For consultants? 
Hon. Mr. Winkler: Yes, we do. 


Mr. Sargent: Do you hire the same people 
year after year? 


Hon, Mr. Winkler: No, absolutely not. 
Mr. Sargent: That's all I’ve got. 


Mr. Chairman: Any further members wish 
to speak on item 2? If not, is item 2 carried? 


Item 3? Any questions on item 3? 
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Mr. Deans: I wanted to ask just one ques- 
tion on item 2. I am awfully sorry, I thought 
it was next. What is the transfer payment 
grant to the Institute of Public Administration 
of Canada? Is that something like the Empire 
Club? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Pardon? It is a manage- 
ment group who come together to endeavour 
to bring about policies consistent with one an- 
other in the service of the government. 


Mr. Deans: Who else gives grants to this? 
Hon. Mr. Winkler: I think all the provinces. 


Mr. Deans: On what basis is the grant dis- 
tributed? 


Mr. Adams: I am privileged to belong 
to the executive of it. The Institute of 
Public Administration of Canada is a joint 
undertaking by the provinces, the municipal- 
ities, and the federal government in Canada, 
in league with the universities in Canada to 
have all representatives come together to pro- 
mote and improve public administration. It’s 
financed jointly by the provinces and’ the 
federal government, The formula is based on 
a gross provincial product, so it is pro-rated 
across Canada and everybody has subscribed 
to it. The moneys that show there were the 
Ontario share of their contribution to the in- 
stitute. 


Mr. Deans: Thank you. 
Mr. Chairman: Okay? 


Mr. Deans: I just wanted to: know ‘what 
it was. ; 


Mr. Chairman: We are on item 3 here. 


Mr. Sargent: Well, what is the budget per 
vear for this institute? 


Mr. ‘Adams: I expect the total budget is in 
the order of $300,000. d | 


Mr. Sargent: $300,000? Hell, the Associa- 
tion of American Reeves across) Canada don’t 
operate on a deal like that. This must be a 
big league. | | 


Mr. Adams: I might also say the. institute 
funds many research projects andi puts out a 
very learned journal four times a year that 
has a world-wide reputation in public admin- 
istration. That’s a very expensive undertaking. 


Mr. Chairman: We are on item 3 now. Any 
questions concerning item 3? If not, does it 
carry?‘ ! 
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Mr, Sargent: Before you carry that, Mr. 


Chairman, you have got about $1 million for 
personnel back here some place in one of the 
other votes. There’s a lot of duplication here. 


Mr. Anderson: Mr. Chairman, that is the 
personnel office for the Management Board 
secretariat and the Civil Service Commission. 


Mr. Sargent: Oh, I see. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 3 carried? Carried. 
Vote 501 agreed to. 
On vote 502: 


Mr. Chairman: We will move on to vote 
502, item 1. 


Mr. Deans: Vote 502 is carried. 


Mr. Sargent: Vote 502, management policy. 
Is this more consultants and contracts in 
quotes, or what is it? 


Mr. Anderson: Yes it is, Mr. Chairman, but 
as I was speaking in part of the last vote— 


Mr. Sargent: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
see you furnish the opposition parties with a 
list of your consultants, For example, on the 
Management Board there is a list of consult- 
ants and the fees, and how you grant these 
contracts. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Every one of them is 
available to you in the public accounts, the 
fee figure and the name of the firm. 


Mr. Sargent: In the public accounts? 
Hon. Mr. Winkler: Yes. 


Mr. Sargent: That is in that list of over 
$10,000 or what? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: No. It is listed in the 
management services that are engaged by the 
government; the name of the firm and the 
amount of the contract. oF 


Mr. Sargent: I would like to see them 
broken down into departments because how 
in hell are you going to look to public 
accounting— rit 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: . They. are already 


| broken down. 


_.-Mr., Sargent: Are they broken down into 


departments? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Yes. - 
Mr. Sargent: My apologies, all the same. 


Mr. Deans: There is one question for Mr. 
Sargent that deserves to be asked. Why is it 
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going up by $239,000 this year? What is go- 
ing to happen in this current year that has 
not been happening? How could it be that 
from the 1972-1973 estimates to the 1974- 
1975 estimates the amount would have risen 
by about 80 per cent? 


An hon. member: In the Treasury? 
Mr. Deans: Yes, right. 


Mr. Adams: Mr. Chairman, I think that I 
could respond to that. I believe that you find 
that the use of management consultants in 
management policy has gone down in excess 
of $100,000 -from last year’s estimates to this 
year’s estimates. 


Mr. Deans: It has? I'll settle for this year. 


Mr. Adams: Which figures are you looking 
at, Mr. Deans? 


Mr. Deans: I am looking at page G-26.. It 
shows the 1973-1974 estimate at $750,800; 
and it shows the 1974-1975 estimate at 
$789,000. It shows the 1972-1973 estimate 
to be $489,000, and the actual to be $533,755. 
So from 1972-1973 to 1974-1975, which is 
two years, it has gone— 


Mr. Sargent: You suddenly spend a lot of 
time on this— 


Mr. Deans: —an actual of $533;755 to an 
estimate of $789,000, which is an increase of 
$240,000—give or take a few thousand, which 
doesn’t seem to matter—unless I can’t aad. 


Mr. Sargent: How do you get to be a con- 
sultant?. That’s.a good idea. 


Mr. Ruston: Put up a sign. 


Mr. Deans: You need a briefcase and an 
old office. Can I have an answer to my ques- 
tion, as I don’t quite understand it. What is 
itP I would have thought that much of the 
consulting work would have been done in 
the early stages—after the immediate setting 
up. When you were getting things under 
way, there might have been the need for con- 
sultants to be hired to assist in the develop- 
ment of other programmes—but there is 
$240,000 more estimated for this year than 
there was two years ago. 


Mr. Adams: Mr. Chairman, I am looking 
at figures that we have budgeted this year 
for services, and that essentially includes 
money that had been put aside to pay con- 
sultants and also to fund the manual of ad- 
ministration—and that comes to $215,300. 


Mr. Deans: Where’s that? Under services; 
I get you. 
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Mr. Adams: Last year, the figure for the 
same function was $331,000. 


Mr. Deans: I see what you are doing now. 
What is the difference now? 


Mr. Adams: The reason is that last year 
we were very much caught up in implement- 
ing recommendations of the committee on 
government productivity, and that generated 
a great deal of consulting work. 


. Mr. Deans: But where is the other $200,- 
000? I don’t have last year’s estimates; but 
if your consulting fees are going down, where 
is the— 


Mr. Adams: We have _ re-organized. the 
Management Board’s secretariat from last 
year to. this: year;. and Management Board’s 
policy, has broadened. its function in accord 
‘with the-government’s’ general directions to 
improve the whole administrative _ policy 
governing the whole administration. I think 
that is where you will .see fhe increase in 
wages to this improved cost. | 


-Mr. Dee Where. would I look then to 
fed the decrease? If you are increasing it— 


Mr. Adams: Yes, you would find the elimi- 
nation of one branch, which was. called 
planning and development. This would no 
longer be' shown. That staff was transferred 
into management policy. 


Mr. Deans: That’s fine. Thank you. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Sargent. 


Mr. Sargent: Mr. Chairman, may I ask the 
deputy minister something? You admit, sir, 
that you have highly skilled help among your 
staff—and that is good. But with all the tech- 
nology that you have gained over the years, 
and with this very highly skilled staff, why 
could you not utilize some of the past knowl- 
edge? Forget about all these studies for a few 
years and put the money into the bank. Why 
do you have to have ongoing consultants? 
You appear to be spending $1 million in this 
ministry on consultants. There is 14 per cent 
of your budget going into consultant’s fees. 
In your own business you wouldn’t do this. 
You would try to cope. It’s the thing to do, 
I guess—I don’t know. You buy this crap and 
you go for it. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: We will try to answer 
that. 


Mr. Sargent: Who makes the decision to 
have these things? 
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Mr. Anderson: The Management Board, I 
assure you, makes the decisions cautiously on 
the advice— 


Mr. Sargent: Do they ask your advice? 
Mr. Anderson: Yes, indeed. 
Mr. MacDonald: I hope they do. 


Mr. Anderson: I think the general answer 
to the question that you are raising, Mr. 
Sargent, is that the management of the pro- 
grammes of the government is far from a 
simple proposition. It’s really one of the most 
complex management problems that confronts 
any group of managers. The Committee on 
Government Productivity, if they said noth- 
ing else—and they said lots—cost certainly 
said there was great room for improvement, 
using modem technology, in the way pro- 
grammes are controlled and managed. And 


here we are in the second post— 


Mr. Sargent: May I interject a question 
here? Could you have done any worse than 
you have done in the past two or three years 
if you hadn’t had them? Everything you have 
touched has been suicide. Now how wrong 
can you be? 


Mr. Anderson: I don’t know that the minis- 
ter would like me to answer that in the way 
in which the question has been asked. 


Mr. Deans: Of course you could have done 


worse. — 
Mr. Sargent: You don’t have to say that. 


Mr. Anderson: Certainly, Mr. Chairman, 
one would have to say that there has been 
great value, I think, in what has been pro- 
duced in the way of management change. 

Here we are in the second year of the post 
COGP recommendations. There are 10 
volumes of real substance of what they say 
should happen to government. Now of that, 
what turns out to be beneficial and what may 
turn out to be not as beneficial, I suppose 
history will tell. But certainly to try to em- 
bark upon a programme of change of manage- 
ment systems of the magnitude recommended, 
is not going to be done without some really 
substantial studies in depth. 


Mr. Sargent: Are you married to this now? 


Mr. Anderson: And that’s what this money 
is all about. 


Mr. Sargent: Are you happy with this 
route? COGP? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: COGP isn’t being fol- 
lowed to the letter of the law. I think you 
should know that. 


Mr. Sargent: He says it is. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Well it is; in broad 
terms certainly it is. 

Mr. Anderson: What I am saying is that 
they have pointed to a number of things, 
uite a wide range of the spectrum which 
ey, suggest should be examined im depth 
and change achieved. The examination in 
depth is far from superficial; if it is to be 
senator it can’t be superficial, That’s why 
there is this kind of money for the ongoing 
development examination of management 
systems. 

Mr. Sargent: Thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 2 carried? Is the total 
vote carried? 

Vote 502 agreed to. 

‘On vote 503: 

Mr. Chairman: Item 1. 


Mr. Deans: I think we've pretty well 
covered that. 


Mr. Chairman: Is vote 503 carried? 

Vote 503 agreed to. 

‘On vote 504: 

Mr. Chairman: Vote 504—item 1. 

Mr. Sargent: Now this is a joke. 

Mr. Deans: How ey people are involved 
in this audit programme? 

Hon, Mr. Winkler: How many: do we have 
in that group? 


Mr. Anderson: Ten on the management 
board side, and about 12 in the civil service 
side. 

Mr. MacDonald: Have you switched to pre- 
audit? 


Mr. Anderson: No; to post-audit. 
Mr. MacDonald: I am sorry; post-audit. 


Mr. Anderson: But you can understand that 
this isn’t simply auditing our own pro- 
grammes. This is a management audit and a 
personnel! audit of the ministries. 


Mr. Deans: In a few moments, can you 
describe to me what exactly takes place? 


Mr. Anderson: Yes, I think I could, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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The Management Board, in which are 
coupled the personnel management function 
represented by the commission, is not respon- 
sible for actual management, that’s done in 
the ministries. It’s responsible for defining the 
standards and guidelines to be used by man- 
agers throughout the service. 


The operational review branch of the per- 
sonnel audit branch is responsible for getting 
out where the managing is being done to 
ensure that the standards and guidelines pro- 
cedures laid down are, in fact, relevant to 
the problems that are out there; and also 
to ensure there is adequate, reasonable, ac- 
ceptable consistency in the way the standards 
and guidelines are being used throughout the 
service. They operate throughout the year 
on a schedule of spot checks. I don’t know 
whether that— 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: I didn’t hear the ques- 
tion. I wouldn’t want to— 


Mr. Deans: I know what you are saying. 


Mr. Anderson: That is to say, in a few 
words, Mr. Minister, what actually is done 
in the audit world. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: We are also thinking— 
well not thinking, we are going to expand 
this function so that we can have a look, and 
I’m sure the member for Grey-Bruce will like 
this, at boards, agencies and commissions. 


Mr. Sargent: Would you say that again? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: I said we are going to 
extend this function and are going to have a 
look at boards, agencies and commissions as 
well. 


The difficulty is the point you were raising 
earlier in the evening. We are trying to do 
this with the staff we have and we are trying 
to do the best we can under the circum- 
stances. To do it effectively we would need 
a much larger staff. We have the authority, 
through the Act, to go into any department 
or any board or agency or commission now 
and review its entire function to determine 
if a programme, even down to that point, is 
efficient, if it is delivering and so on. We 
have that ability, but we just haven’t got the 
staff. 


Mr. MacDonald: Is this PPB you are 
talking about? Programme, planning and bud- 
geting? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Not really; this is strict- 
ly an audit function. 


Mr. MacDonald: Strictly an audit func- 
tion? 
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Hort. Mr. Winkler: Yes. 


Mr. Deans: It is not an actual financial 
audit? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: It could be. 
Mr. Deans: It might be. 
Hon. Mr. Winkler: Yes, that’s right. 


Mr. Deans: It’s more a policy audit. It is 
a determination of the application of policy 
and a determination as to whether or not that 
policy is applicable to conditions. It is a 
policy audit rather than a finance audit? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Yes it is, except when 
you are doing the policy audit you also want 
to know, when the report comes back or the 
report goes to the ministry, if it is requested 
by the ministry, if it is deficient financially. 


Mr. Sargent: Does it go into government 
contracts? All kinds of government contracts, 
building, highways, all those things? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Yes it does, within a 
department. 


Mr. Sargent: Do you want a member of 
the opposition to sit with you on that? 


Mr. Deans: I was just about to say some- 
thing along the same lines. Not to sit with 
you, but there once was a practice around 
here, a number of years ago, of going around 
taking a look at how things worked, meeting 
officials in the ministries and discussing what 
was going on within the various ministries. 
I enjoyed it. I don’t know about anybody 
else who took part in it; other people took 
part in it. 


It would seem to me it might not be a 
bad idea, since the operation of Manage- 
ment Board is a relatively new thing and it 
has taken on Treasury Board and a number 
of other functions, that maybe you could 
extend to the members an opportunity to 
come, at their leisure over a day or two days 
in the summer, to sit down and talk about 
what people do at the Management Board; 
how they do their job and what their job is. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: I’m not opposed to that. 


Mr. Deans: We did that six, seven years 
ago. I think it would be a good idea and we 
wouldn’t have to do this during the estimates. 


Mr. MacDonald: Can I come back for one 
brief moment to pursue this PPB? If you are 
examining the implementation of the policy, 
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who pursues what is known in the parlance 
of the day as PPB? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: It’s within the depart- 
ments. 


Mr. MacDonald: Within each department? 
Hon. Mr. Winkler: Yes. 


Mr. MacDonald: In other words, when 
you come back to consideration of the esti- 
mates of a department you will take a look 
at it from the PPB approach, as to whether 
or not that programme is really achieving the 
objective which was spelled out? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Yes. I don’t know if I 
should say this or not, but we also have a 
programme going now whereby we look at 
programmes by results. 


Mr. MacDonald: That’s PPB, surely? 


Hon. ‘Mr. Winkler: It is yes, but that’s 
done by us. That’s done by Management 
Board through Mr. Carman. Would you like 
to comment on it properly? 


Mr. R. D. Carman (Executive Director, 
Programmes and Estimates Division): Mr. 
Chairman, ‘we are really just beinning on this 
programme and getting a start on trying to 
monitor the actual outputs of government 
programmes. It’s only in its beginning stages. 

We found that it’s very difficult to deter- 
mine the outputs of government programmes, 
a lot harder than the people who thought 
about PPB originally estimated. As a conse- 
quence, it has taken a number of years ac- 
tually to work with ministries on the develop- 
ment: of appropriate output measures; but 
this work is now getting under way and we 
are making slow inroads on it each year. 


Mr. MacDonald: You haven’t forsaken it, 
as I’ve heard in some quarters, because what 
is applied to the private sector can’t really 
apply to the public because you have differ- 
ent criteria? 


Mr. Carman: No, we have not entirely for- 
saken it, Mr. MacDonald, but it is much more 
difficult than the experience of our friends in 
the private sector. 


Mr. MacDonald: I’m a little puzzled as to 
how you separate that from your policing of 
policy and it’s effectiveness. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: It is very effective and 
I would invite you to come on over. 


Mr. Deans: I think we will come and see 
it then. 


Mr. Chairman: Anything more, Mr. Deans? 
Vote 504 agreed to. 
On vote 505: 


Mr. Deans: On 505, just two questions: 
In relation to agencies and commissions of 
government, did you say that you were 
moving toward establishing employment 
standards for them or did we not dea] with 
thatP 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: I don’t think we dis- 
cussed that point. » 


Mr, Deans: I am kind of interested. I have 
always been intrigued by the standards of the 
liquor outlets, their employment standards. I 
have never. quite understood them and I have 
wondered whether or not— ; ne ei 

Hon. Mr. Winkler: Would. you like. to 
comment, Mr. Scott? _.. - a A Rating 

Mr.. Deans: I. know one of the prerequi- 
sites. 

Hon. Mr. Winkler: If you are going to ex- 
plore this matter in depth, I think that.you 
should do it within the estimates of the 
Ministry of Consumer and Commercial Rela- 
tions. . 

_ Mr. Deans: Oh, I will. I just wondered 
whether or not you had. an overall function, 
whether or not you— 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: No, we don’t. 

Mr. Deans: You don’t; all right. If you 
don’t there is no point in asking is there? 

Hon. Mr. Winkler: That’s right. 


Mr. Deans: And the other stuff we pretty 
well covered I think. 


Mr. Chairman: Any more questions on 
vote 505? 

Vote 505 agreed to. 

On vote 506: 


Mr. Deans: Tell me something about your 
French language services. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Have we somebody here 
who knows the programme in detail? 


Mr. Clarkson: As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Chairman, there is a fairly good summary in 
our annual report. which takes us up to the 
end of March, 


Mr. Deans: Let me, before you tell me 
about it then, tell you that had I known we 
were going to do this tonight I might have 
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read your report, but I frankly didn’t expect 
it. I didn’t know we were coming here till 19 
minutes after five. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: I didn’t have any other 
takers. 


Mr. Deans: That’s fine for you, but it 
doesnt make my job any easier I want to 
assure you. 


Mr. Chairman: Anything further? 


Mr. Deans: I wil) read that then. I want to 
know something about your youth employ- 
ment, both co-ordination and the private sec- 
tor compaign. I thought these things would 
have been under the Youth Secretariat of the 
Minister without Portfolio (Mr. Timbrell) from 
Don Mills. 


Hon, Mr. Winkler: We have a certain func- 
tion there, and I think this should be ex- 
plained. Stuart, can you run through our 
tesponsibility on the youth programme. 


Mr. Deans: As I say I thought that would 
have fallen under the Youth Secretariat. 


Mr. Anderson: Yes, it does, Mr. Chairman; 
but because the Youth Secretariat has no 
parent administrative ministry of its own it 
was found convenient to use the administra- 
tive apparatus of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion te fnance the work of the Youth Secre- 
tariat. 


Mr. Deans: So that’s what this does? 


Mr. Anderson: It appears this in the correct 
place to ask questions about it technically, 
but in fact we are just housekeepers for the 
Youth Secretariat. 


Mr. Deans: Where do we get to them then? 
When dio they come before us? When do we 
have Dennis Timbrell? 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: They report to that 
Minister without Portfolio. 


Mr. Deans: Yes, but where does he come 
in? 


Mr. Carman: Mr, Chairman, may I com- 
ment? It is in the estimates of the cabinet 
office. 

Mr. Deans: The estimates of the cabinet 
office? 

Mr. MacDonald: All Ministers without Port- 
folio come under the cabinet office, yes. 


Mr. Deans: Okay. So you simply provide 
the money. I talk to him about the policy, 
do I? 
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Mr. Chairman: Is item 4 agreed to. 


Mr. Deans: Yes, that will do for now. 


Mr. Chairman: Items 5 and 6? Is vote 506 
carried? 


Vote 506 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: That completes these esti- 
mates. 

Just before you leave, it has been brought 
to my attention, Mr. Deans, that under stand- 
ing order 8 we should not have anyone sitting 
at the members’ table until— 


Mr. Deans: We will worry about it another 
time. We shouldn’t have been meeting at all, 
because there were no notices of the com- 
mittee meeting, so I take it that the committee 
really wasn’t meeting at all, 


Mr. MacDonald: Some time we willl review 
our standing committees, If the minister can 
come into an estimate— 


Mr. Deans: I want to assure you that with- 
out her I couldn’t have been here. 


Mr. MacDonald: The minister can come 
into an estimate with a battery of assistants. 


Interjections by hon. members. 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, let’s not 
just slough this off. Some time we should re- 
view that rule. The minister can come into 
an estimate with a battery of anywhere from 
six to eight or 10 civil servants; he shuffles 
them in to provide him with information. It 
seems to me you are being a bit petty if, 
when an opposition member comes in with 
one member of their research staff with whom 
he has been working to have— 


Mr. Chairman: It may be so, but— 
Hon. Mr. Winkler: I have no objection. 


Mr. Deans: I think we should, in fact, 
establish a precedent. 


Mr. MacDonald: That is the way new laws 
are made, by having precedents. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: That’s right, that’s the 
way they are made, 


Mr. Deans: You must admit she was a damn 
sight more helpful than I would have been. 


Hon. Mr. Winkler: Right. 


The committee adjourned at 10.25 p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


The committee met at 3:30 o'clock, p.m. 


ESTIMATES, OFFICE OF THE SPEAKER 


Mr. Chairman: We are considering the esti- 
mates of the office of the Speaker. Mr. Lewis? 


Mr. R. Lewis (Clerk of the Legislative 
Assembly): I don’t know that I have anything 
to say, except that these estimates, of course, 
are all non-capital estimates; we don’t have 
any capital programmes or anything of that 
nature. These are simply the amounts: neces- 
sary to carry on the operation of the Speaker's 
office and! my office and the related! offices for 
the coming year. 


Mr. J. R. Breithaupt (Kitchener): I think, 
Mr. Chairman, that there are really not too 
many items which would have to be com- 
mented upon, particularly with respect to the 
operation of the office of the Speaker. Cer- 
tainly in my own responsibility as House 
leader and as a member, I’m sure I share the 
views of the other members of the House, that 
the administration of the Legislature as car- 
ried under the office of the Speaker and the 
administration of the functions of the assem- 
bly as is carried on by Mr. Lewis as our 
Clerk, and his assistants, is most efficient and 
something of which we should all be very 
proud. 


(The only question that 1 would ask par- 
ticularly is with respect to the statement to- 
day by the Chairman of the Management 
Board (Mr. Winkler), with respect to certain 
changes that will come forward. Is it correct 
that there would be no funds in this present 
vote to deal with the items that he referred 
toP Could you elaborate briefly on that as to 
how you see the report of volume two of the 
Camp commission being implemented, I pre- 
sume, over the summer months? 


Mr. R. Lewis: Yes, I would hope so, Mr. 
Chairman. As far as the estimates are con- 
cerned, I don’t know that I can say that there 
are no funds here to do that, because the 
basic funds are here. The basic funds are here 
for the administration of the Speaker’s office, 
my office, the Hansard office and so forth. 
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They may very well have to be enlarged 
somewhat, in view of the Camp commission 
report. 

As I see the implementation over the com- 
ing months, it would be principally a matter 
of getting the Board of Internal Economy set 
up and then going on from there to imple- 
ment the various recommendations of the 
Camp commission under their aegis as it 
were. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Regarding the item under 
the actual expenditures with respect to the 
Elections Act, would that have been with re- 
spect to the involvement in the by-elections 
that were held? 


Mr. R. Lewis: Mr. Dobson, would you 
come up here, please? Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to introduce to the committee Mr. Robert 
Dobson, the election accountant. 


Mr. R. B. Dobson (Election Accountant): 
The cost of the by-elections in total for Huron 
and St. George is recorded in the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1973. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Well, some of us might 
think that that was money very well spent 
indeed. 


Interjections by hon. members. 


Mr. Breithaupt: On the Hansard operation, 
I was just wondering if you are content with 
the facilities provided to the Hansard re- 
porters, so far as the publication of both the 
ordinary Hansard and the estimates Hansard 
are concerned. What can you tell us about 
whether, in fact, there are sufficient amenities 
for the members of the staff, who probably 
have a greater burden than most of the citi- 
zens of the province because they have to 
listen to what we say and indeed very often 
have to try to make some sense out of it? 


Mr. R. Lewis: The chief of Hansard is 
here, Mr, Chairman, and I think perhaps he 
might answer that question. 


Mr. P. Brannan (Chief, Hansard Reporting 
Service): Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is 
kind of unusual to be asked whether you are 
completely happy with the conditions your 
staff are working under. I guess if I say I 
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am, I will be in trouble; but, on the other 
hand, the offices are reasonably spacious and 
we have just had air conditioning installed, 
which is a nice bonus. 


Mr. D. J. Wiseman (Lanark): Mr. Chair- 
man, could we ask Mr. Brannan to speak up 
a little more? 


Mr. Brannan: Yes, we just had some air 
conditioning installed, which will make things 
much more comfortable for us. We are prom- 
ised certain other things to help us with the 
acoustics, sound-deadening material and so 
on, which I believe are in the works. We 
have good equipment. We are currently 
replacing our tape-recording and transcribing 
equipment with more up-to-date cassette 
equipment. 


Mr. Breithaupt: No problems of any miss- 
ing tapes or anything like that? 


Mr. Brannan: No, we don’t have that 
problem. We haven’t had anybody push the 
erase button on us yet either; so we are 
okay there. But, personally speaking, I think 
that conditions are pretty good in the Han- 
sard offices. We recognize the demands upon 
space in the Parliament Building, and we 
are kind of gratified that we have as much 
space as we have. We have recently taken 
over the recording aspect, and this has given 
us a little more elbow room. I think things 
are improving all the time. 


Mr. Breithaupt: As a matter of general 
information, how do you compensate your 
staff for the length of days that they have 
to put in? I realize that some are here indeed 
until very late at night. Is this just part of 
the full-time employment compensation, so 
that the summer months are a little easier, or 
do you work on a rotational system that gives 
sufficient days off? 


Mr. Brannan: We have a regular staff 
complement on salary, and those people get 
time off to compensate them for the addi- 
tional hours worked. We also employ tempo- 
rary staff to help us over the peaks, and 
these people are on a normal hourly rate. 


It has been a matter of ups and downs. 
We have had good years and bad years but, 
generally speaking, I think the staff consider 
themselves amply compensated for the time 
they have worked. It is almost impossible to 
provide a completely adequate staff to meet 
the peaks. We just have to rough it out 
sometimes but, for the most part, I think the 
staff are content with the arrangement that 
we have. 
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Mr. Breithaupt: Well, Mr. Chairman, I for 
one, feel that the operation of Hansard is 
exceptionally well done. I think that we are 
well favoured with the loyalty and the eff- 
ciency of the staff that we have. They are 
invariably cheerful when they are having to 
do some tasks that I am sure would drive 
most of us wild or wilder. I think you really 
are to be complimented on your operation 
and the manner in which the work is done, 
which, I am sure, is of great benefit to all 
of the members. 


Mr. Brannan: Thank you, sir, and Mr. 
Chairman. I am sure that the staff will be 
very pleased to read, to record and to trans- 
cribe those remarks. I am grateful to you. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Wiseman. 


Mr. Wiseman: Can I just ask this gentle- 
man, have you figured out what a page of 
Hansard would cost? I have often been 
curious. 


Mr. Brannan: Well, roughly speaking, we 
have figured it out to about $80 a page to 
print and about $30 a page for all other 
inputs, the salaries of the people, the paper, 
the facilities and the equipment. So it rounds 
out to— 


Mr. Wiseman: About $60 a page? 


Mr. Brannan: Well, of course, it’s a diffi- 
cult thing to average, because we have a 
lot of fixed costs and some years we have 
7,000 pages of Hansard while other years we 
have 10,000 or 12,000. Last year we had al- 
most 13,000 pages altogether. If you take an 
average of 10,000 pages a year and divide 
our budget by about 10,000, I think you will 
come close to $60 or $70. 


Mr. Wiseman: In the last few years, have 
you noticed quite a change? Have there been 
quite a few more pages than there had been 
previously? 


Mr. Breithaupt: Only from the last elec- 
tion. 


Mr. Brannan: Yes, it has grown. I have the 
statistics here if you are interested. We have 
gone from something like—going back to 
1960, 3,319 Hansard pages—and we've gone 
up through 5,944 pages in 1966, and in 1973 
we had 10,685 pages of Hansard. And if you 
take into account the Hydro committee, which 
we didn’t actually print, but if you make an 
allowance for that, it would have worked: out 
to something like 13,180 pages in Hansard. 
It’s a gradual growth, but steady and erratic 
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if you like—if you can be steady and erratic. 
It’s been a bit like the Toronto stock chart in 
that it’s gradually going up. 


Mr. Wiseman: Thank you. 
Mr. Chairman: Anyone else on Hansard? 


Hon, J. McNie (Minister without Portfolio): 
I would just like to say that I think Mr. 
Breithaupt speaks for all of us on the eff- 
ciency of the Hansard office; it is nothing 
short of amazing. 


Mr. Brannan: Thank you very much, 


Mr. J. A. Renwick (Riverdale): Mr. Chair- 
man, could you bring me up to date and tell 
me whether I have missed the opportunity of 
discussing the Speaker's responsibility? 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Renwick, we have been 
going all over these estimates, so you are 
quite at liberty to enter on any main point. 


Mr. Renwick: I don’t want to repeat any- 
thing that has been said. 


Mr. Chairman: It was briefly mentioned by 
Mr. Breithaupt. 


Mr. Renwick: It was a statement made 
today? 


Mr. Breithaupt: Yes, only to the point of 
inquiring as to whether there were funds in 
the budget. We were advised by the Clerk 
that while there were basic funds there, there 
would no doubt have to be additional’ matters 
to complete the structural development that is 
foreseen as a result of the statement. 


Mr. Renwick: Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, the 
Clerk could answer some of these questions 
for me. In the opening part of his statement, 
the Chairman of the Management Board 
stated that a few recommendations, primarily 
those relating to the library, are to be referred 
to a proposed Board of Internal Economy for 
further review before final decision is made. 

Apart from the library, what are those items 
that are to be referred? 


Mr. R. Lewis: I’m afraid I don’t know, Mr. 
Renwick, because I hadn’t seen the statement 
before it was delivered today. 


Mr. Renwick: Today. 


Mr. R. Lewis: So just what the specific 
items are—I do know the library— 


Mr. Renwick: So I guess we've been caught 
in the interregnum between the Chairman of 
the Management Board’s estimates yesterday 
and the Speaker's estimates today in getting 
any elucidation of what this statement means. 


Mr. R. Lewis: As far as what has been 
reserved, I’m afraid that is a situation I 
haven't been advised regarding other than 
the library—what is being considered for 
implementation. 


Mr. Renwick: Do you take it—I’m not sug- 
gesting for a moment that your status isn’t at 
least equal to that of a deputy minister, but 
do you take it that your own status—that the 
recommendations that were accepted is to 
analogize— 


Mr. R. Lewis: That part has already been 
implemented. 


Mr. Renwick: It has already been imple- 
mented? 


Mr. R. Lewis: Yes, I must say that it came 
perhaps as rather a surprise to me to find that 
this wasn’t already recognized. My predeces- 
sors were already always recognized as deputy 
ministers and, of course, I always took it for 
granted that I was, too. I was quite surprised 
to find that it required certain recommenda- 
tions and! a specific order in council. I didn’t 
realize that an order in council was necessary. 

But in any event, as a result of the recom- 
mendation of the Camp commission, the order 
in council has been passed: and my status has 
been confirmed as that of a deputy minister. 


Mr. Renwick: But apart from the status 
question, which I certainly would have either 
assumed—or at least assumed that you have a 
status, if not identical with, at least separate 
but equal to that of a deputy minister, does 
it not connote additional responsibilities for 
you under the Speaker? 


Mr. R. Lewis: Yes, that is a fair statement; 
because under the recommendations of the 
Camp commission report, and the statement 
that was made today that it was going to be 
largely independent, that would mear that as 
far as the administrative setup is concerned, 
the Speaker will be the equivalent, of course, 
of a minister. And I, as his deputy, will have 
the equivalent responsibility of a deputy min- 
ister for the administration of everything that 
comes within the legislative purview. 


Mr. Renwick: Again, dealing still with these 
questions of status, not in its approving term 
but as a distinct status in the parliamentary 
system, do you anticipate that the Speaker 
himself would then come before this commit- 
tee to deal: with his estimates? Or dio you con- 
sider, historically, that it would not be com- 
patible with his role to do so? 


Mr. R. Lewis: I think probably that the 
committee would expect us to follow the pat- 
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tern that has already been established in the 
United Kingdom, I believe, and I know 
definitely at Ottawa, since they started send- 
ing estimates out to standing committees— 
that the Speaker himself never does appear, 
that he sends the Clerk to represent him. 


Mr. Renwick: To represent him for the pur- 
pose of the carriage of his estimates as they 
come before the— 


Mr. R. Lewis: Yes. That is right. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Could I just ask a question 
in that regard? Would we presume then also 
that the Speaker’s estimates would always be 
dealt with in committee rather than in the 
House, so that the particular associates, such 
as your electoral officer and the director of 
the Hansard office, would be available to 
the members dealing more likely with areas 
that might not be immediately under the 
general knowledge of the Speaker as Speaker? 


Mr. R. Lewis: I think that is a correct as- 
sumption, yes. At Ottawa, for example, under 
the old system before they started sending the 
estimates out to standing committees, the 
Speaker used to take his place in the House 
when his estimates were called. But, just by 
custom, no one ever asked him any questions. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Were questions asked of 
any— 


Mr. R. Lewis: No one. 


Mr. Breithaupt: —responsible minister, or 
was this just an automatic passage? 


Mr. R. Lewis: It was just an automatic 
passage. And since they have adopted the 
same system that we now have of sending 
some estimates out to standing committee, I 
believe it is the practice that, because of the 
rather different situation to that of a ministry, 
the Speaker’s estimates are always sent to a 
standing committee, so the Clerk may appear 
on his behalf before the standing committee 
and speak to the committee as I am speaking 
now, rather than being tongue-tied as I have 
to be in the House. 


Mr. Renwick: I am just going through this 
statement raising questions as they come. I 
am not suggesting that in the circumstances 
I can expect definitive answers. I think that 
it is most unfortunate that the government 
didn’t see fit to make this statement some 
time ago so that we could have, both your- 
selves and ourselves, been prepared to dis- 
cuss it properly. 


I am concerned at the rather nebulous 
position that the staff of the various caucuses 


are going to be placed in and at the dis- 
abilities they are going to suffer as a result 
of the peculiar category, as seen by the gov- 
ernment, that they fall into. I think it is en- 
hanced by the remarks made by the Chair- 
man of the Management Board when he 
made the statement that “because the partisan 
nature of caucus activity would make it difh- 
cult to transfer staff from one caucus to 
another, should there be a shift in the respec- 
tive party standings,” it has not been accepted 
“that these secretarial positions should come 
under the control of the Speaker.” 


I don’t think that the position is at all as 
black and white as that situation. One must 
recognize the partisan nature of the role of 
the parties, but it does seem strange to me 
that it would not be possible, on the principle 
of one secretary for each member, and the 
right implicit in the Camp report that that is 
a one-to-one relationship and that the mem- 
ber would select the person who was to be 
his secretary, and would then advise the 
Speaker's office and the Speaker’s office would 
hire that person—which was my reading of 
the Camp Commission report—why that would 
not be quite compatible with providing some 
security to persons who are on the caucus 
staffs. Because the result of them not being 
under the control of the Speaker seems to me 
to indicate that they are therefore not going 
to be members of the civil service as well; 
they are going to have the disability of not 
being eligible to contribute to the public 
service superannuation fund. 


While I think it would be fair to say that 
some of the secretaries have a particular 
allegiance to the particular party, or the 
particular association which they have, that 
that’s a matter likely that would work itself 
out in the long run. In other words, the 
particular— 


Mr. R. Lewis: The difficulty that I see 
would be, with what has been said in the 
statement today, as opposed to what was said 
in the Camp commission report, is that sup- 
pose you have a group with 19 members and 
then after the next election they had 13. 


Mr. Breithaupt: It’s likely. 


Mr. R. Lewis: What becomes of the other 
six secretaries then? I think that is basic- 
ally what you have— 


Mr. Renwick: Yes, that’s the kind of 
problem. It seems to me that that particular 
number, using that as an example, shouldn’t 
be placed in an invidious position of sort 
of thinking that if the member they are 
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working for loses his seat they are auto- 
matically out in the cold. They may be quite 
acceptable to some other member. 


Mr. R. S. Smith (Nipissing): Or some other 
party caucus. 


Mr. Renwick: Or some other party caucus. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Or some other part of 
the civil service. 


Mr. Renwick: Yes, that’s right. Or some 
other— 


Mr. R. Lewis: They might have been 
absorbed into a ministry. 


Mr. Renwick: I guess what I am saying 
in conceptual terms—I am only thinking off 
the top of my head—is that the people who 
work for the members in the caucuses 
shouldn't be subject to the hazards of 
politica] life. I mean, that— 


Mr. Breithaupt: It seems almost like an 
ancient burial practice where the secretaries 
are disposed of when the member is. 


Mr. Renwick: Yes, isn’t that what they do 
in India—the funeral pyres? 


Mr. L. C. Henderson (Lambton): It is the 
opposition secretaries who have to worry. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Mind you, we have two 
more now than we had a little while ago. 


Mr. R, Lewis: This is something that will 
have to be very closely looked at. 


Mr. Renwick: It seems to me that it should 
be. There is this question of non-eligibility 
for public service superannuation fund. I 
know that our caucus provides a_ special 
situation because there is a certified bar- 
gaining unit in our caucus, and I’m not 
suggesting that that does not create addi- 
tional problems that have to be thought out 
in terms of the resolution of it, but the way 
I take this is: That as a caucus of members 
we are not going to be able to make repre- 
sentations to the Speaker with respect to 
moneys to be included in his estimates. I 
take the way this is stated that the govern- 
ment will allocate a fixed amount of money, 
and designate that through the Speaker’s 
office for caucus staff. 


It seems to me that somehow or other, in 
the spirit of the Camp commission report, 
that the Speaker’s estimates as such should 
be open to representations by the individual 
members or by the caucuses of members for 
the purpose of making adjustments from time 
to time and that the normal procedure should 
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be followed that they presumably would go 
up for consideration by the Management 
Board and the overall allocation or decisions 
with respect to estimates. 

But this seems to, in a sense, preclude 
that kind of representation being made. 


Mr. Breithaupt: I think, Mr. Chairman, 
the member for Riverdale makes a good 
point, especially when you look at the length 
of service that many of the members’ sec- 
retaries have. They have been a number of 
years usually with their particular represen- 
tative and it would seem to me that the 
benefits of civil servants’ conditions of work 
is something that perhaps could be given 
further thought. 

If there was a great and rapid turnover 
perhaps the problem wouldn’t be so im- 
portant but when you have a number of 
secretaries who have been with their same 
particular member for five or 10 years, per- 
haps, it is apparent that their loyalty, of 
course, is to that person, but also that they 
are performing all of the functions that 
would be expected of a member of the civil 
service. I think there is wisdom in showing 
that we consider that they should have the 
same protections as members of the civil 
service. 

So that is perhaps something that is 
worthy of some further discussion as_ this 
procedure eventually gets under way. 


Mr. Renwick: I think another point in 
the Chairman of the Management Board’s 
statement which is of some concern to me 
is how do you really effectively divide up 
the so-called security of the building? It 
seems to me the building, as a physical 
object, doesn’t really lend itself to allocat- 
ing portions of the building to be under 
the control of the Speaker with in any way 
separate standards of security for those 
portions as distinct from other portions of 
the building. This part of the statement 
seems to me to be just a little bit unreal. 


Mr. R. Lewis: I think I might be per- 
mitted to say that I was hopeful this build- 
ing as a whole would be designated as legis- 
lative. 


Mr. Breithaupt: This is something I think 
many of us would agreed with. 


Mr. R. Lewis: I would say further I think 
it is almost inevitable to come about even- 
tually, just by natural growth if nothing else. 
I would like to see it come about now but 
half a loaf is better than none and if we 
have to share the building with Government 
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Services for some period, it can probably be 
worked out on a satisfactory basis. 


Mr. Renwick: I am sure it can. I think it 
is a question of where you start. I think if 
you start from the proposition that the build- 
ing is the legislative building and it is under 
the overall supervision, direction and contro] 
of the Speaker, that doesn’t preclude the 
Speaker from allocating or permitting min- 
isterial offices or executive offices of the gov- 
ernment to occupy the building. This seems 
to be the other way—that the building will, 
somehow or other, have carved out of it cer- 
tain limited areas which will be the legislative 
part. 


Mr. R. Lewis: Something like the Con- 
dominium Act. 


Mr. Renwick: Yes, but the strange thing is 
I think from the time the renovations of this 
building, and with the movement of execu- 
tive offices of the government out of the 
building the theory has been it would be- 
come a legislative building. 


Mr. R. Lewis: Yes, that was my under- 
standing. 


Mr. Renwick: This statement today does 
not seem to fit in logically with that con- 
ception. If it were a legislative building and 
under the control of the Speaker, presum- 
ably the security problem I was thinking 
about wouldn’t fall to be divided into two 
schools but all would be under the Speaker. 
It would not preclude, as I say, its use by 
the ministers of the government or, indeed, 
of their deputies. 


I think it is fair to say, without wanting to 
enhance for a moment the all-embracing club 
atmosphere of association with the Tory gov- 
ernment which takes place already here, one 
of the things which I have missed over a 
period of time is the disappearance of many 
of the senior civil servants from the environs 
of the building. We used to know them and 
speak with them and talk to them and the 
interchange, I felt, was always helpful. 


Now the decentralization has occurred, we 
do not see the deputy ministers or the senior 
civil servants of the ministries very often. I 
am inclined to think it would be better, from 
the point of view of the assembly, if the 
people had a better contact on an informal 
basis with the senior levels of the civil 
service. 


Mr. Chairman: Is there anything further? 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I have a question in 
regard to the chief election officer. On the 
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appointment of returning officers it is my 
understanding there will be no appointments 
until after the redistribution bill is brought 
in and then all returning officers will be 
appointed for each district? 


Mr. R. Lewis: As you know, under the 
present Act the returning officers, when they 
were appointed prior to the 1971 election, 
were usually referred to as permanent re- 
turning officers although perhaps continuing 
would be a better word. That is, they were 
not appointed for the one election; they were 
appointed to continue. Of course, a redistri- 
bution interrupts that because some of the 
electoral districts disappear, others are cre- 
ated. Some of them change their name and 
sO on. 


As I interpret it, the effect of that is that 
for any electoral district that has changed 
in any way the name or boundaries, then the 
old appointment is gone because it is not the 
same electoral district. Therefore, 2 new 
appointment has to be made once the boun- 
daries are established. I would think that 
probably in an electoral district that was un- 
changed in any way, either by boundaries or 
name, the old appointment would carry on. 
To be on the safe side I think what we will 
do is ask that appointments be made per- 
manent for the whole 123, or whatever it is 
that we end up with, anew after the redis- 
tribution is finally confirmed. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I also understood there 
were certain ongoing functions the returning 
officers were to perform from time to time 
and that these were to be performed in 
certain periods. 


Mr. R. Lewis: Not really, no. Unless they 
have a byelection in the meantime, of course, 
from the time they clean up from one general 
election they really don’t have anything to do 
until about a year or perhaps six months 
before the next election is expected, Then we 
ask them to review their polling subdivisions 
and do other preparatory work. We like if 
we can to have a year in which to bring 
them down, even the experienced ones, but 
certainly the new ones, to the election office 
for a course in small groups. In five of the 
last elections I had to have those meetings a 
little closer together than I would have liked 
to, if I had had a longer period in which 
those officers were available to me. 


Mr. R. 'S. Smith: In other words, this time 
those officers won't be available to you until 
perhaps late this fall or next spring. 
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Mr. K, Lewis: This fall I would hope. Then 
as soon as the redistribution is finalized, I 
would ask the Lieutenant Governor in Coun- 
cil to appoint the returning officers for the 
new electoral districts as quickly as possible 
and start the courses, particularly on their 
polling subdivisions because with the new 
boundaries that would be a very important 
job for them to get done as quickly as pos- 
sible. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: They are going to have 
an awfully big job to do if they are not 
appointed until next spring. 


Mr. R. Lewis: That is correct. 


Mr. BR. S. Smith: Especially some of them. 
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Mr. R. Lewis: If that is all, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to thank very much Mr. Brei- 
thaupt for the kind words he said not only 
to my own immediate staff, my assistants and 
myself, but to the Hansard people and the 
others. I assure you the remarks are deeply 
appreciated. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Lewis. 
Vote 201 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: This concludes the esti- 
mates of the Office of the Speaker. 


The committee adjourned at 4:05 o’clock, 
p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


The committee met at 3:40 o’clock, p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Minister. 


Mr. F. A. Burr (Sandwich-Riverside): Mr. 
Chairman, on a point of order, inasmuch as 
smoking is the most intense form of air 
pollution, and inasmuch as some of us attend 
the House quite regularly, because that is the 
only place we can find around that has 
relatively pure air, and inasmuch as this com- 
mittee is an extension of the House, could 
we possibly this year provide a clean air 
environment for the committee members? 


Mr. F. Young (Yorkview): Mr. Chairman, 
could I add my voice to this problem? As it 
has been now established that second-hand 
smoke is as damaging to the lungs and heart 
and constitutions of people as the first-hand, 
I wonder if we could not, particularly in the 
Environment committee, establish the same 
rules here as we have for the House. 


Mr. J. Root (Wellington-Dufferin): Mr. 
Chairman, on the point of order, I am per- 
sonally in complete agreement that there 
could be a conflict of interest. I don’t smoke 
myself, but I have had respiratory problems 
and I thought at one time I was not going to 
be back with you. 


Mr. Chairman: Is the committee in favour 
of no smoking? 


Agreed. 


Hon. W. Newman (Minister of the En- 
vironment): I guess I am in trouble. Okay. 


Mr. Chairman: We have an opening state- 
ment by the minister. 


Hon. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, since this is the 
first time around for me on estimates I hope 
you will bear with me. We will try to answer 
all your questions. 

It is with great pleasure that I present to 
you today the 1974-1975 estimates of the 
Ministry of the Environment. The aggregate 
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for this year is $181,717,000, or an increase 
of 38 per cent over 1973-1974. Our budgetary 
plans aim at providing for expanded, aggres- 
sive programmes to meet the environmental 
concems of the people of Ontario and to 
provide a basis for future activities, particu- 
larly in the field of resource recovery, which 
my ministry is now embarking on as top 
priority. 

I should, first of all, like to emphasize that 
Ontario is, and will remain, in the forefront 
of environmental protection. We will continue 
to stimulate our instinct for environmental 
protection and to apply technology to meet 
the challenges that lie ahead. 


Mr. Young: You have just proved it, I 
think, Mr. Minister, haven’t you? 


Hon. W. Newman: Two years ago the 
Ministry of the Environment was created with 
the amalgamation of the Department of the 
Environment and the Ontario Water Re- 
sources Commission. To bring our services to 
the people of Ontario, a new organizational 
structure was developed last April. This has 
resulted in a decentralization of 1,066 min- 
istry personnel to six regions containing 23 
district offices. Fifty-five per cent of our staff 
are now providing direct service to the 
regional residents. 


Perhaps we could hand out some copies of 
the new reorganization here to each member. 
Did you all get one? 


Mr. E. R. Good (Waterloo North): Is 
that the one with no names on? 


Hon. W. Newman: I beg your pardon? 


Mr. Good: That’s the one that just lists the 
department, but no names? 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right. Two years 
ago, in parallel with these organizational 
changes, we changed our programme struc- 
ture to reflect the ministry’s new role for 
environmental protection announced to the 
House by my predecessor (Mr. Auld). For 
effective environmental management we have 
developed an environmental assessment and 
planning programme, an environmental con- 
trol programme and a resource recovery pro- 
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gramme. This is the first year the ministry’s 
estimates are being presented on this basis. 


To assist you. in estimates review, I will 
give a brief description of our new pro- 
grammes and indicate some of our accom- 
plishments in the past year and our objectives 
for the future. The. ministry administration 
programme is substantially the same as in the 
1973-1974 estimates. This programme pro- 
vides financial and administrative support to 
the three operating programmes. The en- 
vironmental assessment and planning pro- 
gramme is responsible for developing criteria 
and standards for allowable levels of emis- 
sions; identifying and assessing the serious- 
ness of new contaminants; granting approv- 
als on new industrial plants and_ processes 
before any projects are undertaken; evaluating 
air and water monitoring information; and 
providing technical support to regional staffs 
and developing abatement strategies. 


This programme emphasizes the importance 
of planning and environmental protection. 
The work is geared to assessing the current 
and potential effects of various pollutants, 
developing environmental standards and en- 
suring that environmental safeguards are in- 
corporated into land use policies. Possibly 
our most significant undertaking in this area 
is the development of an environmental im- 
pact assessment policy for all major develop- 
ments within the province.: Pertinent legis- 
lation is expected to be tabled in the very 
near future. 


In spite of an apparent Joss of momentum 
on the part of the United Statés in the 
Canada-United States Great Lakes agreement, 
we are continuing our share of the. assess- 
ment of water quality in the lakes.. This year 
the ministry entered:a new four-year federal- 
provincial agreement to determine to. what 
extent agricultural, forestry and industrial 
practices in Ontario are contributing to the 
Great Lakes pollution. A report. will be made 


to the International Joint Commission in 
1978. . “4 - 


We have also begun a comprehensive 
assessment. of pollution problems in the 
Sudbury area in co-operation with the federal 
government. 


Our investigations into lead pollution, as 
well as other contaminants, are also con- 
tinuing. 

The environmental control programme is 
responsible for: 1. Abating pollution. from 
industrial, municipal and private sources; this 
includes the enforcement of regulations, in- 
spections and the investigation of complaints. 
2. Developing Ontario’s water and sewage 
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treatment plants and operating them on a 
cost-recovery basis. 


All control measures are now handled in a 
decentralized manner throughout the prov- 
ince. Our noise control testing has been 
extended to the entire Hamilton-Toronto- 
Oshawa area, and our pesticides control 
offices are located in the six regions. Our 
air monitoring network stations are located 
in most major urban centres, and data from 
them indicate downward trends in pollution 
levels throughout the province. 


The population of Ontario is being well 
served in the field of water delivery and 
sewage treatment. My ministry, as in the 
past, through its advice to municipalities in 
the actual construction of works, will see to 
it that this situation is maintained. 


‘Our construction budget this year has been 
increased by approximately $35 million. An- 
other $11.1 million has been provided to 
assist regional municipalities to increase the 
supply of serviced lots. The ministry is con- 
tinuing its policy of providing assistance to 
small municipalities. The amount of assist- 
ance is now up to a maximum of 75 per 
cent of the gross capital cost and the per- 
centage of subsidy is determined by stan- 
dards which take into account lot sizes, popu- 
lation, servicing costs and other factors in an 
attempt to maintain the annual typical home 
charge of about $110 and $130 for water and 


sewage services respectively. All these meas- 


ures offer hope for continued, rapid’ and 
sustained progress in the quality of aquatic 
environment. 


At the beginning of this year there were — 
247 municipalities supplied with 284 sewage — 
treatment plants, 132 of these being ministry 
owned. There were also 307 municipalities 
serviced by 438 water treatment. plants, 88 
being ministry owned. The ministry also 
approves of all water and sewage projects in 
Ontario currently at the rate of 2,500 projects 
annually. These plants support not only the 
households but economic activity throughout 
this province. 

The resource’ recovery programme was 
developed this year in response to the minis- 
try’s growing involvement with waste recov- 
ery. Our experimental reclamation plant is 
now in the final design stages. I expect 
construction to begin in November and the 
plant to be in operation in approximately one 
year. Technical design: of the Watts from 
Waste project in which the ministry is 
participating jointly with Ontario Hydro and 
Metro Toronto will begin shortly and con-— 
struction should start next year. 
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I should like to take this opportunity to 
express my ministry's appreciation to the hon. 
members and to the residents of this province 
for the support extended to my ministry since 
its inception in 1972. This support is of para- 
mount importance as we are entering a time 
when the environmental challenges are of 
such magnitude that a common effort is the 
only approach likely to succeed in meeting 
these challenges. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Good. 


Mr. Good: The major issues before the 
province today are still the matters of waste 
management and) landfill-site permits. 

The matter of landfill sites and the whole 
matter of recycling and reduction of waste is 
still to be decided in its entirety by this min- 
istry. The Ontario Ministry of the Environ- 
ment has yet to define the role of the sani- 
tary landfill site within its overall waste man- 
agement policy. 

‘While the minister himself has admitted 
that landfill operations are not the answer to 
our solid-waste disposal problem, we see that 
he has recently given conditional approval to 
a 20-acre landfill site in the town of Vaughan. 
Disposal Services Ltd. a garbage disposal 
firm, has been dumping on that site without 
certificate of approval from the ministry. Most 
recently a plan to use 5,000 acres of gravel 
pits near Maple to bury some of the 1.5 
million tons of garbage produced by Metro 
Toronto every year is being considered by 
the ministry. 

‘However, several environmental problems 
can be foreseen in the Maple site. We will 
get more into this when we get into the 
estimates in detail. At the same time the 
Minister of the Environment has not yet made 
any decision as to whether or not CP Rail 
should be allowed to dump five million tons 
of Toronto's garbage in a dump in Hope 
township in the Port Hope area, a matter 
that has been pending for many months, 


Toronto’s dumps are running out of space, 
there is no doubt about that, and Queen’s 
Park must act quickly on the question of 
garbage disposal. More landfill sites, however, 
are not the answer, They will only postpone 
the garbage crisis. The ultimate solution is 
both to recycle garbage and to reduce the 
amount produced. Any provincial! policy. that 
simply deals with ways of getting rid of gar- 
bage would be sadly inadequate. 

A two-part programme is required, First, 
the quantity of garbage must be reduced. A 
major step in the right direction would be 
legislation to deal with the non-refillable 
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bottles—something which, I might add, has 
been under discussion in this Legislature for 
a great many years—as well as the standardi- 
zation of shapes and sizes of these containers 
throughout the province. 

‘The report of the packaging working group 
of the solid waste task force has agreed that 
refillable bottles are better than single-use 
bottles or cans to reduce garbage and save 
energy and resources. However, the task force 
group members, including seven members 
drawn from beverage related industries and 
three from consumer groups, made it all but 
impossible to arrive at any concrete solution. 
They did agree, however, that if a major 
reduction in the use of non-refillable con- 
tainers or their elimination is to be achieved, 
additional measures to the ones recommended 
in the report have to be accepted. 

\The minister has, as of now, no target date 
for legislation and refuses to say what form 
of action he will take. It was back in January 
of 1973 that James Auld, the former Minister 
of the Environment, was saying that he would 
have legislation regulating soft-drink bottles 
and cans in effect by September. 

The new minister is yet to make a decision, 
even though the containers are environmen- 
tally harmful, there is strong public support 
for a ban, and the industry majority on the 
beverage packing committee was unable to 
effect any practical alternatives to a ban in 
the course of the nine months it worked on 
the problem. Let us hope that the minister 
will lose no time in introducing some form 
of satisfactory control. 


‘Secondly, the provincial government must 
assume a greater role in developing recycling 
and reclamation projects. Also, it is vital that 
the province get at the root cause of the 
garbage problem—that is, the production of 
so much junk. 

A public education programme could go 
far in suggesting ways in which people can 
reduce their waste output and recycle their 
existing garbage. It is vital that the Ontario 
government do more to reduce the seven per 
cent annual increase in garbage. There has 
been absolutely not enough action in_ this 
field up to now. Although the minister has 
related to his Watts from Waste programme, 
as we have said before in other years, this 
is coming too litthe—and of course, it is never 
too late, but it has to be intensified. I think 
it is a sad commentary when most of the 
recycling and reclamation initiatives in this 
province have been taken by private American 
firms. 


In the past year the minister has an- 
nounced that there would be an all-out attack 
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on noise pollution. As of now however there 
has been little action except, as the minister 
said, in the Toronto-Hamilton area. For 
many years now municipalities have been 
frustrated in their attempts to curb excessive 
noise because of the lack of proper provincial 
legislation and regulations. 


It was back in March of 1973 that the 
former Minister of the Environment, the hon. 
James Auld, was proclaiming that noise con- 
trol regulations were planned for Ontario. 
However, we are still waiting for some type 
of legislation to regulate this type of pollu- 
tion. While the minister’s trial programmes 
relating to vehicular noise have been going on 
this past summer, we haven’t heard anything 
as to whether the regulations have been 
passed, whether prosecutions are actually pos- 
sible, or whether the test programme was 
simply carried on to satisfy public demand. 


The model bylaw for the municipality is 
something that we have been promised for 
years and years. As the minister must surely 
know, legislation under the Municipal Act, 
which was first brought into force back in the 
late 1800s, is certainly inadequate for munici- 
palities to deal with the problems of noise 
within the municipalities. 

Another important question, and one that 
needs immediate action, is the whole ques- 
tion of lead pollution. The government has 
so far taken no action to abate industrial lead 
contamination in the province and specifically 
in the Metropolitan Toronto area. 


There have been numerous reports re- 
leased by the Ministry of the Environment 
on environmental lead contamination. In al- 
most all cases the report says that the con- 
cerned companies have contaminated the en- 
vironment in excess of proposed criteria, and 
while the government should order immediate 
action on any of the abatement recommen- 
dations, they just say that they must wait for 
another report. 


After the government receives the report 
which it is still to receive on the health 
aspects of lead contamination, it says that 
public hearings will be held on what the 
reports have to say. The hearings are ex- 
pected to begin in December and last for an 
unknown period. What will come after the 
public hearings? Will the ministry ever quit 
stalling? With all the tests and reports al- 
ready done on the lead polluters, what does 
the ministry need to know further? 


The ministry has stated, and the minister 
just now reiterated, that he plans the in- 
troduction of legislation this fall for Ontario’s 
first programme of environmental impact 
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studies. The green paper on environmental 
assessment published in September of 1973 
puts forth several possible approaches for 
subjecting major development projects to en- 
vironmental impact reviews. 


While the green paper is intended to pro- 
vide a basis for public discussion and to 
solicit public response, the Minister of the 
Environment’s methods of soliciting public 
input have been attacked by most environ- 
mentalists and environmental groups. It has 
been argued that while the government is the 
sole receiver of the submissions, it is impos- 
sible to know, therefore, what weight the 
public input has had and will have in the 
drafting of the legislation that is likely to be 
produced. 


While there have been 179 submissions to 
the green paper on environmental assessment, 
the minister informed me in an answer in the 
House last June, the Minister of the Environ- 
ment has opposed any suggestion to make 
these submissions public or to publicize the 
major concerns common to most briefs in 
order that they could part of public dis- 
cussion before the legislation is introduced. 
Without these provisions for public input 
into the decision-making process, or public 
exposure of it, any legislation in this regard 
would seem to be most unsatisfactory. 


Mr. Chairman, the details of the various 
aspects of the estimates will be dealt with 
by myself and my colleagues as we proceed 
through them, Thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Burr? 


Mr. Burr: Mr. Chairman, on Jan. 11 of 
this year the United Nations environment 
programme director, or secretary, published a 
review of the environment situation and of 
activities relating to the environment pro- 
gramme. It makes rather grim reading—100 
pages of it. For example, on page 23 there is 
a short paragraph which I should like to 
read to you: 

A possible outer limit on energy con- 
version through nuclear fission is imposed 
by its production of large quantities of ex- 
tremely toxic radio-isotopes with half-lives 
of the order of thousands to hundreds of 
thousands of years. Plutonium 239, a bone- 
seeking, 24,000-year, hard alpha emitter, 
that is toxic in sub-microgram quantities 
and can form respirable aerosols, is a 
prominent example. Such substances re- 
quire infallible and perpetual isolation 
from the biosphere, and it is hard to im- 
agine how this can be done. Plans to 
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manufacture large amounts of transuranic 

isotopes must therefore be urgently re- 

examined. 
Mr. Chairman, when the minister replies I 
should like him to answer—I think I have 
four questions. The first question is what 
part is Ontario’s Ministry of the Environment 
playing in protecting or seeking to protect 
the environment from the contamination by 
plutonium? This will be some years hence, 
when there is a significant and increasing 
amount of this man-made extremely lethal 
substance produced in nuclear power plants, 
and therefore, through human error, stupid- 
ity or madness, able to escape irretrievably 
into the atmosphere and into human lungs. 
One particle of plutonium is said to be able 
to cause fatal cancer. What is the ministry 
doing to defend the people of Ontario from 
plutonium? 

This United Nations report runs through 
almost 100 pages. I should like to read just 
three more sentences from it. They follow im- 
mediately on the paragraph I have just read. 


Many substances can now be identified 
which may be so hazardous that man can- 
not trust himself to take care of them, for 
example, some classes of persistent organic 
carcinogens. Some other persistent sub- 
stances can also be identified, which [and 
I’m omitting some jargon] though not jeop- 
ardizing human health or the stability of 
life support systems over large areas, none- 
theless appear to carry enough risk to 
attract special scrutiny. 


The final sentence is the one that I want to 
emphasize. It reads as follows: 

Identifying such a risk is a_ technical 
problem. Deciding whether to incur it in 
the pursuit of some benefit is a political 
and ethical problem. 


That’s the opinion of the United Nations 
secretary of the environment’s programme. 


One of these hazardous man-made _ sub- 
stances is freon. I wrote to the minister on 
this subject on Sept. 18 to the following 
effect: 


A well-known British science journal, 
Nature, in its June 28 issue contained a 
disturbing article concerning the results 
of a research study supported by the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission. 
As I have noticed no reference to it in 
the Ontario newspapers, I am drawing it 
to your attention. 


Two University of California chemists, F. 
Sherwood Rowland and Mario J. Molina, 
warn that a man-made gas used in aerosol 
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sprays can seriously, perhaps irreparably 
damage, in the next few decades, the 
natural shield of ozone in the stratosphere. 
Ozone is the sole barrier against ultra- 
violet rays of wavelengths that are harm- 
ful, even lethal, to many plants and 
animals. 


The gas, manufactured from chlorine, 
fluorine and carbon, is best known as 
freon, its trade name. Almost one million 
tons of this gas are being released into 
the atmosphere annually from about three 
billion cans of aerosol sprays in the United 
States and a similar number throughout 
the rest of the world. 


Freon’s industrial value lies in the fact 
that it is inert. It does not react with other 
chemicals and is not flammable, and, alleg- 
edly, has no toxic or other harmful proper- 
ties. Because it is inert, it lasts a long 
time in the atmosphere long enough to 
rise through the atmosphere over a period 
lof years until it reaches the stratosphere, 
where it does finally encounter something 
that will break it down, the ultraviolet 
radiation of the sun. This radiation separ- 
ates the chlorine atom from its molecules. 
The freed atom of chlorine captures and 
destroys ozone molecules, repeating the 
procedure thousands of times. Destruction 
of the ozone layer, 20 to 30 miles above 
ground, would expose the surface of the 
earth and sea to ultraviolet radiation which 
is lethal to many forms of life. 


The importance of maintaining the 
ozone layer intact was widely discussed a 
few years ago when supersonic transports 
were being promoted. It was this very fear 
of weakening or destroying this protective 
shield that was largely responsible for the 
United States’ decision not to proceed 
with supersonic transports. 

Rowland and Molina predict that the 
continued use of freon, chlorofluoromet- 
hane, will do the same kind of damage 
that would have been done by large num- 
bers of supersonic transports. 


The multi-billion dollar aerosol industry is 
not likely to close up shop because of the 
publication of this study. What is needed 
is pressure from all ministries of the environ- 
ment throughout the world to conduct furth- 
er research immediately to verify or dis- 
prove the findings of the University of Cali- 
fornia researchers. If their findings are valid, 
the use of freon in aerosols must, of course, 
end forthwith. In fact, a moratorium on the 
use of aerosols until research proves them 
innocent is warranted. 
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Then on Feb. 26, I wrote a postscript: 


Since I wrote to you on Sept. 18, con- 
cerning the danger to the stratosphere 
posed by freon in aerosol cans, I have 
learned that the June issue of the Journal 
of Air Pollution Control reports another 
study on freon. The air basin above the 
city of Los Angeles contains measurable 
amounts of freon molecules seemingly on 
their slow but apparently irreversible trip 
up to the stratosphere. This independent 
study verifies the extreme stability of freon 
molecules. 


The Canadian government, through its 
environment department, was reported in 
the spring to be organizing, as part of a 
world-wide study, a project to determine 
the effect of nitrogen oxide emitted from 
high-flying aircraft on the ozone layer in 
the stratosphere. It was announced in 
March of this year that the Atmospheric 
Environment Service, a federal agent in 
Toronto, would measure in the strato- 
sphere water vapour, nitrogen dioxide, 
nitric acid and ozone. This programme, 
scheduled to begin in July, 1974, was 
expected to cost $300,000, I urge you to 
explore immediately the possibilities of 
having freons included in this study, inas- 
much as the ozone layer is lower, as well 
as thicker, in the northern region than it is 
above the equator, the effect of freon gas, 
now in use for some 30 years, will prob- 
ably be detectable first over Canada—and 
in the not too distant future. 

For this reason there is an added sense 
of urgency in finding out as soon as pos- 
sible as much as possible about the effect 
that man’s chemical and_ technological 
recklessness is having on the stratosphere’s 
ozone layer, our sole protective shield 
lagainst the ultraviolet radiation of the 
sun. 


So, question two, Mr. Chairman, is: What 
action has the ministry taken in this matter? 


Today's Globe and Mail has an article with 
a headline, “Chlorine Seen Potential’ Threat 
to Ozone.” Dr. B. W. Boville, director of 
atmospheric processes research at the Atmos- 
pheric Environment Service, said chlorine 
“now has a high priority in the Canadian 
programme, At a meeting held at AES last 
Thursday, scientists decided that instruments 
designed to detect chlorine will be put on 
balloons to be launched next summer.” 

(The news item quotes: Dr. Boville as saying 
that “the AES is also planning to build a 
system for measuring freons at ground level,” 
and that “the World Meteorological Organi- 
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zation is planning to set up an international 
monitoring network and that some stations in 
the Canadian north may eventually be out- 
fitted with chlorine measuring devices.” 


(Question three, Mr. Chairman, to the min- 
ister is, are you satisfied that the AES is 
moving with a sufficient sense of urgency, 
inasmuch as its study will not start until next 
summer and Dr. Boville says that the World 
Meteorological Organization may, not shall, 
eventually—which seems a long time away— 
provide Canada with chlorine measuring de- 
vices? 

Dr. Harold Schiff of York University is 
quoted in the news item also as saying that 
refrigerators, air-conditioners, large freezers, 
ice rinks, all use freon as a refrigerant. The 
difference between these and aerosol cans is 
that freons in the former are in a closed sys- 
tem, and do not escape into the environment. 
The freon in aerosol cans is deliberately set 
loose into the atmosphere, as the propellant 
of whatever a person wishes to put into the 
atmosphere. But Dr. Schiff points. out that 
when these other various forms of equipment 
are eventually junked, the freons may then 
escape. “It all must end up in the atmosphere 
eventually,” he says. 

So question four is, what can the ministry 
do to keep freons in the closed systems men- 
tioned from ending up eventually in the 
atmosphere, and 40 or 50 years later in the 
stratosphere, where they may do irreparable 
damage? , 

‘Mr. Chairman, I believe that the matter of 
freons escaping into the stratosphere because 
of our profligate use of aerosol cans is the 
most serious single topic we shall be discuss- 
ing during these estimates. Thus I am restrict- 
ing my opening remarks to this one topic. I 
look forward to hearing what steps the minis- 
try has taken, is taking and plans to take in 
order to protect us from the potential threat 
to our environment and, indeed, to us all. 


Mr. Chairman: Gentlemen, maybe before 
we go any further with the vote the minister 
might want to make some comments on the 
opening remarks, Perhaps also at this time 
he could introduce his staff that he has at 
the front so we know when we get into the 
vote whom we may be directing our ques- 
tions to—or through the minister to. 


Hon. W. Newman: Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 
From my immediate left is the deputy minis- 
ter, Mr. Everett Biggs; Mr. Ken Sharpe, assist- 
ant deputy minister; Geoff Higham, executive 
director of finance and administration; John 
Barr, assistant deputy minister; Brad Drowley, 
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and Andre Castel, who will be helping me 
out with some of the questions you may have 
today. 

At this time I would just like to comment 
very briefly, because I imagine we will get 
into it in more detail as we get into the votes 
on these particular matters. Mr. Good made 
a few comments about waste management 
and about 5,000 acres in the Maple area, First 
and foremost, I didn’t know there were 5,000 
acres proposed for waste disposal up there— 
but certainly it has been one of our concerns 
—recycling, reclamation, has been of prime 
importance to us, and certainly we have done 
a lot of work and a lot of studying of it this 
summer. Hopefully, in the very near future 
we will have a lot more to say about that 
particular item. 

As far as public education goes, we have 
been this summer trying to run some sort of 
public education programme, with the amount 
of funds that we do have, as far as litter and 
cleanup is concerned— 


Mr. Good: A couple of garbage cans on 
television. 


Hon. W. Newman: Okay, fine, but we did 
do some substantial amount of work on that 
and we would like to do more. As far as the 
noise bylaw you were talking about is con- 
cemed, I am always reluctant to give you 
dates, but I am going to give you a firm 
date. 


Mr. Good: You might be embarrassed. 


Hon. W. Newman: All right, you can come 
back at the end of November if I don’t have 
produced for you a model bylaw for the 
municipalities. 


Mr. R. Haggerty (Welland South): Oh, you 
said that two years ago. 


Hon. W. Newman: No, I didn’t say that 
two years ago. I said it this fall when I first 
got in, if I remember correctly on a question 
from Mr. Good. 


As far as the environmental assessment 
legislation is concerned, I intend to intro- 
duce that very early in the session. I am only 
touching on them now. 


As to the green paper you were asking 
about, we are at this point in time calling 
the people who made representation on the 
green paper asking if we can have a release 
of their name and a release of their docu- 
ment for the public. We feel that they sub- 
mitted them to the ministry on a confidential 
basis, and we are in the process of calling 
all these people now. There were 175 or so 
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submissions. If they consent to having them 
and their names released, then we will make 
them public information. We are in the 
process of calling all these people at this 
point in time. 


Coming back to Mr. Burr’s comments re- 
garding radioactivity in the province, the 
problems that we have, or might have, at 
power plants or having to do with nuclear 
fission come under both our ministry and the 
Ministry of Health but mainly under the 
Atomic Energy Commission of Canada. We 
are constantly working with the Ministry of 
Health on all sorts of contingency plans. If 
you have been reading the papers lately, you 
will see there are backup safeguards in our 
present plants. I believe in the Pickering 
plant itself they were talking about the back- 
up contingency plans they have to make sure 
there is no danger to human health. 


As far as freon is concerned in affecting 
the ozone layer, this is a concern to us. As 
I think I said to the member in my letter, 
Ontario of itself, because it is such a large 
global problem, doesn’t have the funds or 
the resources to do any major work on this. 
But, of course, we are in constant contact 
with the federal agency and also with the 
Environmental Protection Agency in the 
United States regarding this matter. We are 
keeping abreast of it on a technical basis on 
almost a daily basis, as far as our people are 
concerned. There are a lot of, shall I say, 
different points of view about freon in the 
ozone atmosphere and what will happen to it. 


As you well know, it is a concern to us 
and we are watching it and watching it very 
carefully. 


You have mentioned the articles in the 
Globe. I have these articles here and I am 
not going to go into those and discuss them 
at great length now. Certainly, as you know, 
they do say that ozone does replenish itself 
by electrical storms and so on. 

We have also been talking to the federal 
people discussing supersonic aircraft. You 
were talking about the lower layer of the 
ozone at the poles. We have been talking 
to them and expressing some concern about 
polar flights, because of the ozone layer 
level. I will be meeting with Madame 
Sauvé. I was planning to meet with her 
very shortly, but because of the estimates I 
have had to put it off. That will be one of 
the items we will be discussing, plus many 
others. 


Mr. Burr: Mr. Minister, do you know 


how low the ozone layer is, say at the pole? 
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Hon. W. Newman: I don’t know. Maybe 
some member of my staff can tell you but 
I can’t give you the actual level. 


Mr. Burr: I wonder if anyone knows how 
low it is. 


Hon. W. Newman: We know it is much 
lower at the poles. 


Mr. Biggs: It’s elliptical and it is low 
enough that supersonic aircraft will hit it. 


Mr. Burr: Does that mean around seven 
miles? 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, maybe we could 
find out for you for tomorrow. Somebody 
could make a note to find out for you, I can’t 
give you the exact heights on that. 


You were talking about freon’s enclosed 
systems and you were talking about chlorine, 
which we will probably get into in some 
detail when we get into the actual instances 
as far as that is concerned. 


Mr. Chairman: Gentlemen, I think then we 
will start in on vote 1901. The first vote is 
the main office expenses. Are there any ques- 
tions on that vote? 


On vote 1901: 


Hon. W. Newman: Maybe I could just 
answer some of your questions about the 
increase. As you know, we reorganized the 
ministry and the regional offices this year 
and part of the cost of the reorganization is 
included in this item, which is about 
$505,000 to set up the reorganization which 
we did, by the way, without any increase in 
complement. Environmental Hearing Board 
costs were up. Also, we are picking up part 
of the Environmental Hearing Board’s bud- 
get. I think there was a deficit in 1973-1974, 
if I remember correctly. Those are the main 
items which come to $947,000. 


Mr. Good: How many offices did you close 
down? 


Hon. W. Newman: How many offices did 
we close down? Well, we closed down a lot 
of offices. The reorganization took place on 
April 1, and we are getting our staff in place. 
They don’t all have offices in every place 
they want at the present time. 


Mr. Good: But where there had been air 
management offices and you’ve moved them? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, we have closed 
several offices down. I can’t tell you exactly. 
Maybe someone here can tell me. I know at 
1 St. Clair Ave. we’ve closed some down. 


Exactly what we've closed down I don't 
know. Maybe the deputy would know. 


Mr. E. M. Biggs (Deputy Minister): As a 
rough calculation, we figured that the people 
we would move out of Toronto and the 
office space that would eventually be vacated 
here would roughly equal the office space 
that we would use up by the moving of 
these people into the country. For example, 
air management branch has disappeared as 
a branch, but that expertise has gone into the 
six regions. 


Mr. F. Laughren (Nickel Belt): Why don’t 
you move the entire ministry to Burwash? 


Mr. Good: What I am getting at is—say 
you have decentralized by sending a person 
from Toronto out into the district offices. 
By the same token you've taken away serv- 
ices from other municipalities that did exist, 
like air management branch offices in various 
parts of the province that are now moving 
into, or going to move into the regional 
offices. 


Hon. W. Newman: We have six regional 
and 23 district offices throughout the prov- 
ince. 


Mr. Chairman: Gentlemen, I think we 
made a ruling that there be no smoking. 
You're not aware that everyone realizes that. 


An hon. member: That's a good ruling. 


An hon. member: I apologize, but I came 
in late. 


Mr. Chairman: Fine. I’m sorry to interrupt 
there. Were you finished, Mr. Good? Mr. 
Haggerty, do you have some questions? 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes, I have. I’d like to ask 
a question on the first vote. Just how effec- 
tive is your decentralization? I'm thinking 
particularly of the Welland regional offices in 
the city of Welland that cover the regional 
municipality of Niagara and I believe Haldi- 
mand-Norfolk. I've been in contact with that 
office a number of times in the past month or 
so concerning some problems of pollution. ’'m 
amazed when I look at the expenditure here 
—from $239,000 to $1,300,000 in the main’ 
office. But perhaps if you decentralize, some 
of that shouldn’t be there. We've had some 
14 personnel employed in this regional office 
and I understand that you only have two 
vehicles to cover that whole area. 


Hon. W. Newman: First, may I explain 
that the regional office is in Hamilton and 
the district office is in Welland. 
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Mr. Haggerty: That’s right, but I’m talking 
about your regional office. I suppose that 
would be— 


Hon. W. Newman: That would be a district 
office in Welland. 


Mr. Haggerty: District office, right. In the 
Niagara region and Haldimand-Norfolk area. 
I understand there are 14 persons who are 
employed by the ministry and two vehicles 
to cover that area, I suppose when one person 
calls on a matter concerning waste manage- 
ment there’s a certain person designated for 
that section and another one delegated to air 
management and another one delegated, I 
guess, perhaps to noise management. When 
you only have two vehicles I understand that 
some of those persons employed there have 
to wait their turn until they can get a vehicle 
for that day. Sometimes it may be a week 
before they can get out to look at an enquiry. 


Hon. W. Newman: One thing I should say 
is that a lot of our staff have been using 
their own cars to get around the province. 
I'm not going to get into that discussion to- 
day in any great depth. There was some dis- 
cussion about mileage allowance for cars and 
so on and so forth with the CSAO, but basi- 
cally most of our staff who are on the road are 
using their own cars and being paid a mile- 
age allowance. So, that’s why we would prob- 
ably only have two cars there. 


Mr. Haggerty: Are they working to rule 
then? 


Hon. W. Newman: They were. 


Mr. Haggerty: Is everyone back on the 
road? 


Hon. W. Newman: As far as I know, 


Mr. Haggerty: I was rather alarmed wait- 
ing for a reply to my inquiries. They told me 
there were only two vehicles available. I 
knew they were perhaps working to rule on 
their own transportation and mileage. But I 
thought in this case that the area was being 
neglected by the ministry by not directing 
that these persons were out doing the job as 
they should be. 


Hon. W. Newman: In some cases we did 
move in and rented some cars for a short 
period. I can’t tell you what happened in 
Welland. But there was a period of time 
where they weren't using their own cars. 
There was a dispute over mileage with the 
CSAO. 


Mr. Haggerty: I imagine, particularly in the 
Welland area, they could be kept busy just 
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looking after Union Carbide. There is quite 
an area to cover. 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, there is. 


Mr. Haggerty: I looked at two Volkswagens 
that are covering the area that you have 
available. 


Hon. W. Newman: A lot of them use their 
own cars and they are all back on the road 
now. 


Mr. Haggerty: I’m not criticizing the per- 
sons employed: there, They are doing a good 
job. But the question is that it’s a big area 
to cover and when youre in an area as highly 
industrialized as the Niagara Peninsula, with 
all the other problems you have now—I think 
you re into waste management—I suppose that 
deals with septic tanks and permits and so 
forth—it keeps them very busy. Maybe there 


is need for more personnel. 


Hon. W. Newman: I can assure the mem- 
ber that we could use more personnel. But 
by the same token we have certain budgetary 
restrictions within the ministry. You heard 
the statement in the House today that we're 
trying to keep the hiring of more civil ser- 
vants down in order to try to keep govern- 
ment costs down. We're caught in the same 
bind in this ministry. We could use more 
complement, and many are overworked at 
present. 


Mr. Haggerty: In this case then, what you 
are telling me is that parts of the province 
will be neglected in dealing with environ- 
mental problems. 


Hon. W. Newman: No, I didn’t say that. 
Mr. Haggerty: No, but I can say that. 


Hon. W. Newman: You can say that if vou 
like but you wouldn’t be quite correct. We 
feel that we have enough complement in all 
regions. There are bound to be a few prob- 
lems in reorganization in some of the districts: 
getting everyone in place, finding the proper 
accommodation for their offices and so forth. 
But we think the reorganization has gone 
extremely well. Some are in temporary facil- 
ities until they can get into permanent facil- 
ities and get sorted out. But we think it’s 
great because we have in each regional office 
experts on air, land and water; people who 
can deal with industries and with people in 
the areas much more directly than we were 
able to do in the past. 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s the point I wanted 
to raise. I thought perhaps there were areas 
in the province being neglected in dealing 
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with environmental needs required to protect 
the health and welfare of our citizens. I 
sense that perhaps in the Niagara region—we 
do have an exceptionally good staff there— 
they were not making the calls as they should 
be. 


Hon. W. Newman: We think they've done 
a good job there. If you have any specific 
problems bring them to us. 


Mr. Haggerty: Hopefully, they will look 


into it for me. 


Hon. W. Newman: I think they will. I 
think they are very efficient and I must say 
that as I travel around the province to the 
various regional offices I have found a much 
better understanding between the members 
and the people on our staff. 


Mr. Haggerty: But this matter of working 
to rule. You say they're back on their normal 
work day by day? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, I believe we are. 
I never know when there might be a specific 
problem. They try to keep me posted on 
them but as far as I know everybody is back. 


Mr. Biggs: Mr. Minister, I am sure the 
hon. member realizes the situation between 
management and members of an association 
or union. We went through a period of mis- 
understanding. During that period there were 
people who didn’t want to drive their own 
cars, on instruction from their union. This 
was consistent across the province and with 
other ministries. | 


Hon. W. Newman: I know what you mean. 


Mr. Biggs: It has all been sorted out now. 
The mileage figures have been accepted by 
the union, and people are working. 


Mr. Haggerty: In other words they're back 
to work. 


Mr. Laughren: They still want to be free 
though? 

Hon. W. Newman: I don’t think this comes 
under this vote. 


Mr. Laughren: I understand. 


Mr. Burr: Mr. Chairman, under the general 
administration programme has the ministry 
made any progress in establishing an inven- 
tory or catalogue of major serious pollutants 
being used in industry? 


Hon. W. Newman: We are continuously 
studying all the new things. We've just 
finished a very complete study of all com- 
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panies that have anything to do with poly- 
vinylchlorides, for instance. This has just been 
put into my hands. . 


Mr. Burr: Would you have an inventory of 
the plants that use beryllium, say? Is your 
catalogue complete enough that you could 
tell me, if I wanted to know, which plants 
use beryllium? 


Hon. W. Newman: I can’t tell you about 
that. Can anybody tell me about beryllium? 


Mr. Biggs: Mr. Ronan, the head of our 
laboratory services, is not here; but perhaps 
Al Harris, our director of air resources, can 
answer that. 


Mr. A. Harris (Director, Air Resources 
Branch): Yes, actually I just happened to 
have one with me; but it is a national inven- 
tory prepared by Environment Canada for 
plants which use beryllium. 


Mr. Burr: This is for all of Canada? 


Mr. Harris: For all of Canada, yes. The 
source of the information for Ontario would 
be the Ministry of the Environment. 


Mr. Burr: And this would be 


for, say, 
asbestos and cadmium? Kas 


Hon. W. Newman: They have to get you 
on the record; Mr. Harris perhaps you can 
find a microphone. : 


Mr. Harris: This would be for asbestos, 
beryllium, lead and mercury. 


Mr. Burr: Not cadmium? 


Mr. Harris; Cadmium is not included in 
this list, no. 


Mr. Burr: Might I borrow the catalogue 
for a few minutes? Thank you. : 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Burr, perhaps. we can 
kind of keep to this vote; I think that’s 
getting away from it a bit, isn’t it? 


Mr. Burr: Well, it is just a general question 
of administration. 


Mr. Chairman: It will probably come up 
later on, and you will be able to ask those 
questions then. 


Mr. Spence, you had some questions? 


Mr. J. P. Spence (Kent): Yes, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to ask the minister if 
there is a branch in the Ministry of the 
Environment regarding chemicals that are — 
used in dusting or spraying field crops and ~ 
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the effects on people of these chemicals, 
which can be injurious to their health? Is 
there somebody in the department that a 
person could go to for an analysis of a 
specific chemical and to find out if it is 
affecting their health? 


In the past in our part of the province, 
we have seen a man inspecting seed com, 
while in the next field somebody is spraying 
cabbage with different chemicals. As a result, 
the man takes sick and goes to the hospital 
and doesn’t work for three or four years. 
The family doctor says it is the chemical; but 
the specialist won’t write down that it does 
affect an individual in this way. 


I am wondering if there is a person in a 
branch of your ministry to inform individuals 
whether these chemicals do affect them in 
this way. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, we have the 
pesticides advisory committee, and there is 
medical expertise on that. And, of course, 
I believe we also use the services of the 
University of Guelph to determine what 
elements are involved. But we do have the 
new regulations under the Pesticides Act, 
which are quite lengthy, outlining the various 
pesticides and the controls, how they shall be 
used and who shall handle them. That’s 
all Jaid out in the new regulations. What 
you are concerned about is, who can you 
call directly? 


Mr. Spence: Yes, that’s right. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, each region has 
a pesticides office—I guess you are under 
the London office. 


Mr. Spence: Yes, that’s right. 


Hon. W. Newman: You could call the 
London office; we have somebody there who 
is an expert on pesticides. 


Mr. Spence: In some cases individuals have 
been exposed to dusting chemicals but, when 
they apply for workmen’s compensation, they 
don’t get compensation because nobody 
seems to want to state definitely on paper 
that it affects individuals in this way. It is 
a sad situation, especially for married men. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, it would be up 
to the medical experts to decide this; and 
certainly there are medical experts in the 
pesticides field. 


Mr. Spence: But none of them will put 
it in writing so a person could use it to 
collect workmen’s compensation. 
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Mr. Chairman: Gentlemen, I just wonder 
if we could stay with the particular vote. 
I know it is a good question, Jack, but we 
should maybe take them in their order of 
the vote. Are there any other questions on 
the main office, or is that vote carried? 


Mr. Good: Mr. Chairman, where are we 
going to discuss the effects of the green 
paper and that kind of thing? 


Hon. W. Newman: Vote 1902. 


Mr. Chairman: I think if we take them 
through votes 1 down to 8— 


Mr. Good: Okay, but something could be 
buried in there. Could the Minister give an 
explanation? 


Hon. W. Newman: Research? 
Mr. Good: Yes—studies. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, research in 
various fields—we have resources recovery 
in 1904 and we have environmental control 
programmes. There would be some research 
there, and something in 1902. There is 
no research in 1901. 


Mr. Burr: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask another question about this inventory 
that I asked about a few minutes ago. I 
don’t want to get out of order, but I don’t 
see just where this would fit in. It seems 
to me it is a question of the ministry’s 
policy—having an inventory. This federal 
inventory merely tells which industries use 
which of these things that become pollutants. 


I have talked about this in other years, 
trying to get the idea across that the min- 
istry should know which plants are using 
these potential pollutants—which plants are 
using asbestos, which plants are using 
beryllium, which plants are using cadmium. 
If they knew that, then they could check 
up on them and find out if there is any 
neighbourhood problem for any of these 
pollutants, and we would be ahead of the 
game instead of trying to pick up after the 
damage is done. 


Mr. Chairman: I just wonder if the min- 
ister could tell us where that might come 
up in the vote. I don’t think it is under 
the one we are talking about now. 


Hon. W. Newman: No, it isn’t. 


Mr. Good: It is the general philosophy of 
this department. 


Hon. W. Newman: I am hoping to bring in 
new regs with emission standards very shortly 
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for one thing, which list all the contaminants 
that we are dealing with—the amount of mic- 
rograms per cubic metre of air, and so on and 
so forth, that we will allow. These will mean 
a whole new set of criteria being brought for- 
ward. They will be brought forward probably 
in the very near future. They will outline the 
acceptable levels, for instance, of lead emis- 
sions from plants, and so on and so forth. 


Mr. Burr: Yes, but there was a plant— 


Hon. W. Newman: You have a good point 
there. We have just finished a comprehensive 
study of all the plants in industry that handle 
polyvinyl chlorides, and I think we have a 
pretty good inventory—maybe not of all the 
ones you maybe want, but certainly of a great 
number of them. When we get into that vote 
specifically, if you want to mention specific 
material we will tell you what we have on it. 


Mr. Burr: Which vote do you mean now? 


Hon. W. Newman: J think this comes under 
1902. 


Mr. Good: I might say that I don’t think 
much of your division of criteria. 


Mr. Burr: Mr. Chairman, why not complete 
this while we are on it, rather than trying tc 
revive itP You have this inventory, plant by 
plant, for polyviny] chlorides. 


Hon. W. Newman: Right. 


Mr. Burr: Well, I am suggesting that it 
would be a good thing for us to know, or for 
you to know, what plants in the province are 
using any amount of beryllium, for example, 
because that can be hazardous to the workers 
and also to the neighbourhood—and the same 
with all these other perhaps less common but 
nevertheless dangerous substances. This is the 
idea I have been trying to put across for two 
or three years—that there should be a plant by 
plant record of who is using what. Then you 
could—when you've established your emission 
levels, or standards, you would know where 
to go and find out whether they were being 
observed or abused without waiting for com- 
plaints to come in. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, I think we have a 
pretty good inventory now but certainly it’s 
up to you, Mr. Chairman, whether you want 
to— 


Mr. Burr: Not if you depend on this, be- 
cause this is just by industries. 


Mr. Chairman: I think, gentlemen, we 
should stick on the vote we are at and when 
that comes along—because I’m quite sure, 


that 


knowing all you fellows, that you're going to 
go back and go over it again. If we are going 
to move along at all, let’s take them as we 
come to them. 


Mr. Burr: No, we are not. 


Mr. Haggerty: I think what we are looking 
for is a policy statement from the minister. 
The matter was raised last year dealing with 
chemicals and the neutralizers that should be 
used in the case of an acid spill or chemical 
spill or that, you know, and I think employees 
should know what substance they are working 
with. Because it could be dangerous. It could 
be a health hazard to them, and I think they 
are entitled to know what is involved in their 
working environment— 


Mr. Chairman: I agree. 


Mr. Haggerty: —and they should be pro- 
tected upon those bases. 


Mr. Chairman: But I think there is a place 
where they will. Could you gentlemen tell us 
what vote that that would be under? I don’t 
think it is under the vote we are on now. 


Mr. Haggerty: No, we are afraid we are 
going to miss it all the way through, here. 


Mr. Biggs: Well, if you are talking about 
air emissions, Mr. Chairman, it will come 
under the air resources branch, Mr. Harris 
was speaking earlier. If it’s contaminants be- 
ing leached into the water, it'll) come under 
the water resources branch when we get to 
in the environmental assessment and 
planning division. 


Mr, Chairman: Is that all right with you, 
Mr. Burr? As long as you have a chance to 
ask the question? 


Mr. Burr: I would just like to get an 
answer, Does the minister think this is worth 
doing in all the other areas? 


Hon. W. Newman: May I say this, that 
you know within the limits of the resources 
and complement we have, we have a pretty 
good inventory of the contaminants that are 
around here in the Province of Ontario at 
this point in time. 


Mr. Burr: Plant by plant. 


Hon. W. Newman: Basically, plant by 
plant. We have pretty good control through- 
out the province. 


Mr. Burr: That’s what I wanted to find 
out. And yow think you have this? 


Hon, W. Newman: Maybe not as much as 
you'd like, or as much as we'd like, but we 
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actually are doing or always are working on 
an inventory of industrial and other develop- 
ments that yould have any contaminant 
problem. 


Mr. Burr: Well, thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: Well, well get back to 
1901, vote 1, which is the main office, for 
$1,301,000. Is vote 1 carried? Vote 1 agreed 
to. On 1901, vote 2, management services. 


Mr. Good: What is involved with that? 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, basically, the 
offices of the executive director of finance, 
the administration division programme plan- 
ning and evaluation branch, internal audit 
branch, long-range divisional management 
programme analysis and audit services are 
provided here. 


Mr. Chairman: Vote 2 agreed to. On vote 
3, legal’ services. 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask a question, Does the ministry pro- 
vide legal services in case of a charge under 
the Environmental Protection Act such as— 
let’s take for example the acid spill that 
happened in Pelham township about two 
years ago in that train wreck or derailment 
of some 17 or 18 cars of I guess it was 
sulphuric acid. I find that the homeowners 
now are left with the job of trying to collect 
from the railroad. Who is responsible for it? 
I don’t know who is yet. I guess, apparently, 
they haven't brought a decision down from 
the Ministry of Transportation. Il believe they 
are the ones who are making an inquiry into 
it. 

I think that these people are entitled to 
some assistance from the government here to 
fight big business, I might put it that way. 
But I feel that there have been farm fields 
that have been damaged there and. probably 
will lie idle for maybe 10 or 15 years before 
they can get back into production. And 
there is a loss to a homeowner in the area 
and actually he has no recourse. Some two 
years have gone by now, I believe it willl be, 
and no action has been taken and they are 
waiting to find out who is responsible for it. 

I think there should be some assistance 
through the legal department here, the minis- 
try here, to assist persons when they want to 
fight big business—industrial companies and 
corporations and so forth. I think there should 
be some assistance. Many persons can’t afford 
to go out and hire legal staff, and yet you 
have knowledgeable personnel in the minis- 
try who are familiar with the chemical terms 
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and so forth, and I think they should be of 
more assistance to people. 

‘In the acid spill in Pelham township, I 
don’t think you have been too much of a 
help to the citizens of that community who 
have experienced property damage. I feel 
you could put a little more effort behind it to 
assist these people. 


Hon. W. Newman: Regarding our legal 
services branch, they don’t provide legal 
services where other people get involved. 
They provide basically internal legal services, 
such as preparing charges that the ministry 
lays, drafting legislation, and working out 
technical or control orders. They also look 
after things that come in to the ministry for 
action; they draft contracts for the ministry's 
water and sewage projects, and they help us 
draft expropriation procedures and so on, But 
we do not supply legal services to indi- 
viduals, I am sure you are aware of the legal 
services that are available through the 
Attorney General’s department under legal 
aid. 


Mr. Haggerty: Don’t you think, though, 
that your ministry has some responsibility? 
You bring in the laws, but who is to enforce 
them? For instance, high levels of lead are 
found in some 26 Ontario plants; we know 
that they are spreading pollution all over the 
communities, but we sit back and do nothing. 
Who is to take them to. task? 


Hon. W. Newman: Just a minute, now. 
Don’t say we don’t do anything. We do do 
something. 


Mr. Haggerty: No. Very little. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, I have got all the 
control orders we have on the lead companies, 
but we will get into that later. As far as legal 
services are concerned, we do not supply 
legal services for individuals to fight the big 
companies. 


Mr. Haggerty: But your legislation says 
a firm can’t cause pollution, and yet they 
are doing it day by day and nobody takes 
them to task. Do you expect an individual 
homeowner to say hell fight International 
Nickel Co., Falconbridge or one of the lead 
companies here in Ontario? In no way can 
you get justice done. I think your depart- 
ment is going to have to take that initiative 
and clear up the situation. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, you are talking 
about two different things. If you are talk- 
ing about an individual spill where individual 
property owners want free legal help from 
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this ministry, we can’t do it. But if you are 
talking about our legal staff drawing up 
control orders on companies and so on I 
think we could discuss that when we get into 
contaminants. 


Mr. Haggerty: But look at how long it 
took you to take Union Carbide to courts. 
You finally did win the case, and I think 
they were fined $1,000. They’ve been pol- 
luting for 50 years—and the fine was $1,000. 


Hon. W. Newman: The trouble is we only 
make the law. It’s up to the judges and the 
courts to decide how much the fine will be. 


Mr. L. Maeck (Parry Sound): It’s not the 
amount of penalty. It’s a matter of getting 
the pollution stopped. 


Mr. Haggerty: Just three weeks ago Union 
Carbide reached a record high level of 76 
on the air pollution index. That was the 
monitor reading—76. They were ordered to 
close down one particular furnace, but to- 
day or yesterday the reading was around 55. 
They were ordered to cut back, but in this 
particular instance I believe they are going 
to phase this plant out. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right. 


Mr. Haggerty: I don’t want to make a 
wager, but I’ll tell you this much: I believe 
they are pushing all they can into those 
furnaces to get all the production they can 
before they phase out the plant. 


Hon. W. Newman: One furnace is closing 
down, I believe, at the end of the year. Am 
I correct? 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes, in December or there- 
abouts. But they are pushing it—there’s no 
doubt about it—until somebody gets in there. 
Your ministry is doing a good job of bring- 
ing the daily monitoring reports to the com- 
munity, saying they have cut back, they have 
had to cut back again and so forth. But I 
think that they are pushing it; they are try- 
ing to get all the production they can before 
they move out of the province. Perhaps we'll 
get into that in more detail later on. 


Mr. Good: On that point, Mr. Minister, 
you say you don’t take any part in any civil 
suit against— 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh no, I didn’t say 
that. I said we don’t supply legal services. 


Mr. Good: Okay, you don’t supply legal 
services. But is it not correct to say that 
you have the right to award damages for 


crops or livestock where a spill has taken 
place? 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t think we do, 
no. Not to my knowledge. 


Mr. Good: “Where a person complains 
that a contaminant is causing or has caused 
injury or damage to livestock or crops, trees 
or other vegetation which may result in 
economic loss to such person, he may within 
14 days after injury or damage becomes 
apparent, request the minister to conduct an 
investigation.” 


Now, at the end of that, I thought they 
were capable of awarding damages. 


Mr. Biggs: Mr. Chairman, there was a 
special committee set up at about the time 
the air pollution problem came out of Dunn- 
ville, if the member recalls that situation 
down there. 


Mr. Good: Yes.. 


Mr. Biggs: They are a small committee, 
but they will go around and assess air 
pollution damage to crops; and they do 
negotiate a settlement between the company 
and the farmer concerned. But spills are an 
entirely different matter. 


Mr. Good: They are not covered under 
that? 


Mr. Biggs: In this case in Pelham town- 
ship, everything that could be done by the 
ministry was done including getting special 
moneys to repair roads. We pushed the 
company, and we would suggest that there 
would have been very little action taking 
place if the ministry hadn’t taken such a 
strong stand. But it is now under investiga- 
tion because the company is not willing 
voluntarily to admit its liability, and we are 
helpless in that situation until that is proven. 


Mr. Good: What recourse then do you 
have? Can you not lay a charge of contami- 
nation of the soilP This is the whole point. 


Mr. Haggerty: You should be able to. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, the contamina- 
tion has been cleaned up, I believe. 


Mr. Haggerty: It has been cleaned up to a 
certain stage. There are still signs of con- 
tamination there. I say that the soil will not 
be productive for the next 10 or 15 years. In 
that instance they used the wrong neutralizer. 


Hon. W. Newman: The wrong neutralizer? 
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Mr. Haggerty: They were using, I think, 
soda ash and they should have used agricul- 


tura! lime. 


Hon. W. Newman: If we are dealing with 
legal services, do we lay charges? Was that 
two years ago now? 


Mr. Haggerty: It would be probably two 
years this coming December, I think. 


Hon. W. Newman: If there was a spill, we 
would move in to have it cleaned up and 
charge them. 


Mr. Haggerty: Well, it has been cleaned 
up. 
Hon. W. Newman: That’s right. What you 


are concerned about is compensation to the 
people affected. 


Mr. Haggerty: Compensation, this is right. 
There have been damages done. 


Hon. W. Newman: That is a legal civil 
action, I guess, by the people affected against 
the person who spilled it. 


Mr. Chairman: Is vote 1901, item 3, then 
carried? 


Mr. Good: No. Under legal services, I 
want to ask a few questions. I understand it 
is still the ministry lawyers who are pushing 
the prosecution or acting for the Crown in 
prosecution charges. Is that correct? 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh, yes. 
Mr. Good: You hire no outside experts? 


Hon. W. Newman: No, basically it is in- 
ternal. 


Mr. Good: We seemed to get the im- 
pression a year or two ago, rightly or 
wrongly, and it seemed to be quite vivid in 
my memory that your legal department was 
having some difficultly making its charges 
stick in some instances, as was evident in 
your stop order against the Toronto refineries. 
I think it was said, if not by you, by some 
minister—it wouldn’t be by you but by your 
predecessor—that your legal department had 
its difficulties, as this is a new area and re- 
quires a great degree of expertise in prose- 
cuting this type of thing. I seem to get the 
distinct impression that sometimes your legal 
department was not too successful in some of 
the charges that were being laid. Could you 
give us some indication of what success you 
have had, say, in the last year and tell us 
why you weren’t able to make your stop 
orders stick? 
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Hon. W. Newman: The stop order went 
back before my time. I think it was discussed 
last year in the estimates. What I am saying 
now is that we have top-notch legal experts 
in the ministry who do a very fine job. We 
have some very good litigation lawyers. 


Mr. Good. What is the track record? 


Hon. W. Newman: The track record lately? 
I don’t know, but I know it has been very 
high. Can somebody give me a track record 
lately on the convictions? I know it is very 


high. 


Mr. T. P. Reid (Rainy River): What do 
they amount to? A slap on the wrist usually? 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s up to the court 
to decide. Is Mr. Mulvaney here? 


Mr. Good: He must be the only one who 
isn’t. 

Mr. Reid: Everybody else in the depart- 
ment is here. 


Hon. W. Newman: Would you give us a 
rough estimate? 


Mr. Chairman: Perhaps this gentleman 
would state his name. 


Mr. N. Mulvaney (Director, Legal Serv- 
ices): Neil Mulvaney, director of legal serv- 
ices for the ministry. This is a very rough 
breakdown of about 50 or 60 companies 
prosecuted this year. I had a secretray look 
this over this morning to see just how many 
of these companies had escaped entirely, 
that is, got an acquittal without our having 
appealed it or without our having got at least 
one conviction against them. 


Mr. Haggerty: Are they all chemical indus- 
tries? 


Mr. Mulvaney: I think she said three or 
four out of those 50 had got an acquittal that 
we had not appealed. There are many others 
that had got acquittals that we appealed and 
later got a conviction. 


Mr. Haggerty: Can we have those tabled? 


Mr. Mulvaney: ‘So we are batting over 90 
per cent at this point. I don’t know if any of 
those cases are under appeal — this is all 
public information. 


Mr. Reid: What is the highest fine on 
there—$2,500? Does it go that high? 


Mr. Mulvaney: Yes, the highest fine for an 
individual count is $2,500. Against one com- 
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pany with a number of counts I think it goes 
up to $8,000. One count—yes, $2,500 is the 
highest we've got. 


Mr. Reid: That’s not going to discourage 
too many of them. 


Mr. Mulvaney: I don’t know, something is 
encouraging them to defend. We get very 
few guilty pleas. Most of the cases are de- 
fended. Whether it is the fine or something 
else. 


Mr. Reid: Is there a weakness in the law? 
Should the law be tightened up or made 
broader? Would that be your opinion? 


An hon. member: It is very possible. 


Mr. Mulvaney: I don’t know that there is 
a weakness in the law. I think the fact that 
so many of these cases are defended indicates 
that there is a deterrent working there. It 
may not be the fine. Whatever it is, some- 
thing causes these corporations to retain the 
best of counsel and to fight very hard to 
prevent that first conviction being entered. I 
think the reason may be that they are con- 
cerned about the second conviction, of which 
weve not had any yet, and the fines could 
be very substantial. Whatever it is there is 
some deterrent factor working there. I’d 
have to be sitting in the board of directors’ 
offices of these companies to know exactly 
what it was. But there is some pressure be- 
ing brought to bear because of the prosecu- 
tions, 


Mr. Good: One final question, if I might 
ask it. Could you give us the final disposi- 
tion of the six charges that were against 
Canadian Gypsum? Was it six or: eight 


charges altogether, that were pending at one 
time? 


Mr. Mulvaney: Yes, that was going back 
quite far, in fact many of them were before 
my time. But I think there were five convic- 
tions if I recall. 


_ Hon. W. Newman: We could get that for 
you. 


Mr. E. W. Martel (Sudbury East): The 
fines went progressively downhill, didn’t they? 
As I recall they got smaller and smaller and 
smaller. 


Mr. Mulvaney: We got some very small 
fines and some in the area of $1,500 if I 
recall. There were five convictions in all. 


Mr. Haggerty: Would you say there is any 
need for improvements in the present legis- 
lation? 


Mr. Mulvaney: I think it is always a good 
idea to keep this kind of legislation under 
review, and it may be that— 


Mr. Haggerty: You wouldn’t happen to 
have any specifics would you? I mean that 
you can tighten up the— 


Mr. Chairman: I think, Mr. Haggerty, you 
are getting this gentleman into trouble. 


Mr. Haggerty: He could get into trouble, I 
can’t do that. 


Mr. Chairman: At this time I think we will 
ask Mr. Martel to refrain from smoking, see- 
ing how his two colleagues have made a 
motion that we’d have no smoking in this 
committee and I’m sure they would like him 
to adhere to it. 


Mr. Martel: I am like Inco, I just keep 
going. 


Mr. B. Gilbertson (Algoma): You are reap- 
ing what you sow. 


Mr. Reid: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a ques- 
tion, just a short one, before we get off the 
legal aspects of itP I have a number of my | 
constituents who come to me and ask me 
what steps they can take to bring a charge 
against a company and what assistance if any 
they can expect from the Minister of the 
Environment. I wonder if someone could give 
me a very— 


Mr. Chairman: I think we are told, in all 
fairness Mr. Reid, that this comes under a 
different vote. 


Mr. Reid: Oh, I am sorry. 


Mr. Chairman: What we are talking about 
here really isn’t against a company. 


Mr. Reid: Which vote would that come 
under, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: Would you like to answer 
that fast? 


Hon. W. Newman: May I ask what is the 
name of the company you are talking about? 


Mr. Reid: Boise-Cascade or the O & M in 
Fort Frances. 


Hon. W. Newman: In Fort Frances I 
believe there are charges pending right now. 


Mr. Reid: Id still like an answer to that 
question anyway, Mr. Minister—if the ministry 
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wont take legal steps what help can they 
expect from the ministry? For instance can 
they expect at the very least to get ministry 
reports—the reports that go from your regional 
office to head office? 


Hon. W. Newman: If your people want to 
go into our ministry regional office and talk 
to them and give the necessary information 
to our people then certainly we will look at 
it from the point of view of laying charges, 
provided the information is correct. 


Mr. Reid: No; but in case you won't, Mr. 
Minister, or don’t? 


Hon. W. Newman: In one case right now 
I think we have a charge pending, have we 
not? Yes, at this present point in time, a 
charge has been authorized by me to be laid. 
Where it stands at this point in time I am 
not exactly sure. 


Mr. Reid: That still doesn’t answer my 
question; but I will— 


Hon. W. Newman: If your constituents 
come in and they want information, we will 
certainly co-operate with them in any way 
we can, 


Mr. Reid: You will provide the reports that 
your staff have made to them to use in a— 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh well, it depends 
what reports you are talking about. 


Mr. Good: Yes, sure. 


Hon. W. Newman: No, but I would like to 
know what specific reports you are talking 
about. 


Mr. Reid: In one particular case your field 
staff from Kenora came down and looked at 
a situation. They made a report. I think it 
went through Mr. Pitura in the regional office 
in Thunder Bay. It subsequently came down 
to Toronto. 

I don’t know if that’s where the charges 
arose, if it was that particular case, but sup- 
posing you saw fit not to lay charges, could 
a citizen in my community go to the regional 
director in Thunder Bay and say: “I would 
like a copy of the report that was made and 
sent in to Toronto to use in this civil case 
against the company’? 


Hon, W. Newman: I would think in most 
cases our people co-operate. The only time 
I would think there might be any concern, 
at least to my mind anyway, is if we are 
preparing a case ourselves against any com- 
pany, any information that we might let go 
out might affect our case. 
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Mr. Reid: I can understand that. 


Hon. W. Newman: But certainly we will 
try and co-operate with you on any problems 
you have. I don’t think we are trying to hide 
any information in our offices. 


Mr. Reid: So that material is generally 
available if it is not being used in your own 
prosecutions? 


Hon. W. Newman: Basic material is avail- 
able, certainly. 


Mr. Chairman: This, gentlemen, is item 3 of 
vote 1901. Carried then. 

I just ask you, gentlemen, if you would 
try and keep with the vote we are on, We 
don’t want to cut anybody off, but dear me, 
if we are going to move along we can't be 
jumping all over the place, and we have. 


Mr. Good: We have been right on it. 


Mr. Chairman: We will go to church on 
Sunday after that statement. Item 4, informa- 
tion services. Has anyone any comments on 
that? 


Mr. Haggerty: What does this cover? 


Hon. W. Newman: Information services 
covers responsibility for design and develop- 
ment of the ministry’s information programme. 
It includes production of educational aids, 
liaison on environmental educational pro- 
grammes, and institutional advertising. 


Interjection by an hon, member. 


Hon. Mr. Newman: Yes, we are still doing 
the school programme. We think the school 
programmes are extremely effective. At least 
I think so. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 4 carried. 


Item 5, financial services, 
Mr. Good: Give us the rundown. 


Hon, W. Newman: Okay, sure. The finan- 
cial services branch is responsible for pro- 
viding a wide range of financial support serv- 
ices to all branches of the ministry and its 
staff, while ensuring that all expenditures and 
revenue transactions conform to the approved 
controls of established provincial ministry 
policies and procedures. 


Mr. Chairman: Carried? Item 5 carried. 
Item 6, administrative services. 


Hon. W. Newman: It is personal services, 
item 6. 
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Mr. Chairman: Oh, I am sorry. Do you 
want a rundown of that? Carried? Item 6 
carried. Item 7, administrative services. 


Mr. Haggerty: Give us a breakdown. 


Hon. W. Newman: This activity corres- 
ponds to the administrative services branch, 
with the exception of certain computer costs 
which are allocated among the other ministr 
programmes. The branch provides riisoel” 
Janeous services such as library operation, 
office services, printing services, computer 
services and supply services. 


Mr. Haggerty: What does miscellaneous 
cover? 


Mr. Reid: That is 90 per cent of the 
budget. 


An hon. member: It is not in there. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, almost any joe 
job. 

Mr. Chairman: 
Item 7 carried. 

Item 8, SWEEP. We all know what that 
involves. 


Administration services? 


Mr. Reid. How many were employed in 
it? 


Hon. W. Newman: It was 265, was it not? 
Yes, 265. 


Mr. Reid: Through the chairman to you, 
Mr. Minister, do you have a regional break- 
down, how many in northwestern, how many 
in northern, how many in southern? 


Hon. W. Newman: Certainly we did have. 
Do you want these breakdowns? 


Mr. Reid: Yes, if you would. 
Hon. W. Newman: Okay, go ahead. 


Mr. Reid: Excuse me, sir; would you talk 
into the mike. Give your name so that the 
girls can make note. 


Mr. G. E. Higham (Executive Director, 
Finance and Administration Division): G. E. 
Higham. Northwestern region, 15 students 
employed; southwestern region, 47 students; 
west central region, 36; central region, 145; 
southeastern region, 22, 


Mr. Reid: That certainly indicates to me, 
Mr. Chairman, that we don’t have much pol- 
lution in northwestern Ontario. Does the 
central region comprise the city of Toronto? 


Hon. W. Newman: The greater Toronto 
area, as far as Port Perry. 
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Mr. Higham: Muskoka. 
Hon. W. Newman: Muskoka. 


Mr. Reid: How do you arrive at the allo- 
cation of these jobs? 


Mr. Higham: We invited applications from 
all over the province. When they were re- 
ceived we reviewed the situation in each 
branch of the ministry and determined their 
applicability to the kinds of issues the minis- 
try would like to get into but for which, given 
existing staff constraints at that time we didn’t 
have resources available. 

The funds were allocated, both internally 
to the branches and externally to CAATs and 
other groups, based upon applications which 
they made to the ministry. Obviously if the 
ministry didn’t receive an application it wasn’t 
able to approve funds. For example, from the 
northeastern region we received one applica- 
tion which was not accepted. At this minute 
I can’t tell you why. 


Mr. Reid: It was probably to clean up Elie 
Martel’s grounds around his new house. 


(Interjections by hon. members. 
Mr. Martel: They cancelled the job. 


Mr. Reid: Can you tell me how many 
applications you received completely? I gather 
only 220 were accepted. 


Hon. W. Newman: It was 255. 


Mr. Reid: It was 255. How many applica- 
tions were turned’ down, roughly? 


Hon. W. Newman: [ can’t tell you off- 
hand, but a tremendous amount. I think a 
ratio of about six to one were rejected. 


Mr. Reid: So the initiative for these pro- 
grammes comes from a community or com- 
munity college or something of that ilk, not 
from the regional environmental office? 


Hon. W. Newman: I think it comes from 
both. But mainly from the various groups who 
make the submissions. 


Mr. Biggs: When the projects are received, 
Mr. Chairman, there is first a technical’ com- 
mittee that reviews them before anybody sees 
them. The projects must be judged worth- 
while by one of the branches operating in the 
ministry, and also be within the guideline 
laid down for us by the Youth Secretariat. 
We do this because we want at the end of the 
year to ensure, if at all possible, that these 
projects are worthwhile andi not like some of 
those you read about periodically in the paper 
that originate in other jurisdictions, 
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Mr. Reid: Don’t you feel there should 
maybe be some attempt to allocate these on 
some kind of geographic basis? If you are 
trying to create jobs, which you are trying to 
do—I understand that’s the essence of the 
programme—then it seems to me a corollary 
of that is that you spread those jobs over the 
province in some kind of a fair and even way. 

I realize we don’t have that much popula- 
tion in northern Ontario, but on the other 
hand that is also where many students, uni- 
versity students and high school students, 
have difficulty getting summer jobs because 
of the lack of employment opportunities. 


Hon, W. Newman: Certainly we do try to 
spread it around. If you do it actually on a 
population basis certainly you do very well. 


Mr. Martel: Oh, come on! 
Hon. W. Newman: Oh, yes. 
Mr. Martel: Fifteen for northern Ontario. 


Hon. W. Newman: No, northwestern On- 
tario was— 


Mr. Martel: Northwestern Ontario was 15; 
northeastern Ontario was zero. That makes 
northern Ontario, 15. 


Hon. W. Newman: What about Sudbury? 


Mr. Reid: I don’t like make-work projects 
just to give somebody a job, because I have 
run into students who have these kinds of 
jobs for the summer and we are just starting 
them off as rip-off artists at an earlier age 
than most of the rest of us have started. 


Hon. W. Newman: We review our whole 
programme. 


Interjection by an hon. member. 


Mr. Reid: I included the member for 
Lambton. I knew he wouldn’t want to be 
left out. 


Hon. W. Newman: We will review our 
programmes with the Youth Secretariat. We 
will take that up when we are discussing 
it with them. 


Mr. Martel: Where do you advertise? I 
find it strange that out of the entire north- 
eastern Ontario there would only be one 
programme advanced. It might not have 
met your criteria, but the type of advertising 
that goes into it would certainly indicate 
whether a response would come from a 
designated area. Is the same type of ex- 
posure being given to the availability of 
these in all parts of the province? I am 


really amazed when I am told there was 
only one. 


When one considers, for example, that in 
the city of Sudbury there is a community 
college and a university, plus 14 high schools, 
and that in North Bay, Nipissing has a com- 
munity college and an affiliate university; 
and Sault Ste. Marie. It just takes me back a 
little to understand why there would be one 
application when you got so many from the 
rest of the province, particularly southern 
Ontario. 


Hon. W. Newman: There weren't that 
great a number from all over the area. 
Maybe Mr. Castel could answer. 


Mr. A. Castel (Director, Programme 
Planning and Evaluation Branch): Mr. Chair- 
man, the SWEEP programme should be con- 
sidered as part of the Summer Experience 
°74. programme which employed 7,000 
students throughout the province. 


As far as the SWEEP programme for the 
Ministry of the Environment is concerned, 
we have established certain criteria for the 
selection of students. We had a_ limited 
amount of funds provided for this and divided 
our project into two, internal and external. 
For the external projects, we contacted all 
universities and pollution organizations in 
the province, a very large number—I don’t 
have the exact list with me—and requested 
them to submit to us projects that had a 
bearing on environmental protection. The 
criteria were to provide employment for the 
largest number of students. 


Then we had some internal projects 
whereby our ministry tried to recruit as 
many students as possible within the. six 
regions of the ministry. We tried to recruit 
as many as possible from each geographic 
location. The criteria were to provide work 
that was sufficiently different from ongoing 
operations of the ministry. 


As for the external projects, some projects 
that were submitted to us by universities 
and other organizations provided very stimu- 
lating and interesting work, research work 
for summer employment. 


Mr. Martel: It seems to me that an area 
like the Sudbury basin, for example, where 
I know there are considerable projects going 
on with testing of waters, that a little bit of 
stimulus could have been added there to 
continue the testing programme or as a 
follow-up to the programme which was estab- 
lished last year to determine what the effects 
were of putting lime into the water. 
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It just boggles the mind that in an entire 
region in this province which has difficulty in 
getting jobs for its young people there was 
only one submission, and it was rejected. Yet 
in an area like Sudbury, which is ravaged 
by every type of pollution going—air, soil 
and water—even the ministry doesn’t advance 
a programme in such an area to provide a 
certain number of job opportunities for 
young people, either at the universities or 
community colleges or in high schools. 

One could think of 50 different types of 
projects that could be going on in the Sud- 
bury basin without even really thinking about 
it. If some of the thing was internal, surely 
to God if there’s an area that the ministry 
should have been advancing and putting 
work into it is the Sudbury basin. 


Hon. W. Newman: I’m sure we did. I just 
can’t say exactly the number. 


Mr. R. E. Smith (Programme Analyst, Pro- 
gramme Planning and Evaluation Branch): 
There were no internal applications. 


Mr. Martel: Holy smokes! Your staff should 
wake up then, in Sudbury. I don’t want to 
sound harsh, but they should. If there’s an 
area that has every type of pollution in the 
province, it’s there. The aquatic life is all 
dead in many of the lakes and you're doing 
some work with the university there. You’ve 
got the soil pollution problem, and you’ve 
got revegetation that’s necessary starting from 
moss. Surely to God some of the funding 
that’s available could be going into that type 
of work in the summertime for the Sudbury 
basin. 


Hon, W. Newman: We're doing a lot of 
work in the Sudbury basin. 


Mr. Martel: Oh I know, but it still needs 
a pile of work. 


Hon. W. Newman: It’s not the only area 
in the province. 


Mr. Martel: Im saying in all of eastern 
Oniario you didn’t put a cent into your 
SWEEP programme, either from your in- 
ternal programme or applications made from 
without. You can’t tell me you're doing it, 
because there wasn’t one. There were 15 
jobs for northwestern Ontario; so that’s a 
total of 15 jobs for all northern Ontario. Out 
of 255 jobs that’s what—a twentieth? Maybe 
a sixteenth. We represent a little more than 
a sixteenth of this province in population 
terms. 


Hon. W. Newman: In all fairness, you 
have to go well up through the northern 


part of Ontario to service communities up 
there too. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, that’s right. That’s what 
I'm talking about—all of northern Ontario. 


Mr. Biggs: Mr. Minister, I'd like to double 
check that, because I believe you're per- 
fectly right that there are sources of employ- 
ment for students other than SWEEP. This 
is money that is specially allocated to the 
ministry. I'd like to check that. 


Hon. W. Newman: I’m sure that in the 
Sudbury basin there were a lot of jobs 
handed out to the students. Let us check it 
out and we'll get back to you, okay? 


Mr. Reid: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I 
could just ask one more question on this. 
You had roughly 250 students working. That 
comes to roughly $1,600 a student. Is that 
what they'd receive, or is some of that 
$400,000 spent in the last year for adminis- 
trative costs? 


Hon. W. Newman: Part of the money 
would be used for transportation and com- 
munications for some of these people. Some 
of the costs involved would be for moving 
them back and forth—the costs of vehicles 
and so forth. 


Mr. Reid: That’s the total cost of the pro- 
gramme? 


Hion. W. Newman: That’s the total cost, 
yes. 


Mr. Reid. There aren’t other costs ab- 
sorbed, administrative costs? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes. 
Mr. Reid: There is that also? 


Hon. W. Newman: Well there are some— 
just employee benefits, really—for funding at 
our other level. The transportation and com- 
munication breakdown on that is— 


Mr. Reid: Can you give me just an aver- 
age? I gather that most of these are uni- 
versity or CAAT students. 


Hon. W. Newman: Right. 
Mr. Reid: What would they receive? 


Mr. Higham: Your average figure of $1,600 
isn’t very far out. In fact, of the $450,000 
that’s shown there, $395,000 is allocated 
directly against salaries for the students; 
$50,000 represents travelling and accommo- 
dation expenses and $5,000 is employee bene- 
fits. So your original figure is fairly close. 
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Mr. B. Newman (Windsor-Walkerville): Is 
there any liaison between the Ranger pro- 
gramme and the SWEEP programme so that 
the student could have some continuity after 
he completes his Ranger programme? If he’s 
18 years of age he may be in a post-second- 
arv institution but be interested in this type 
of work. 


Hon. W. Newman: I’m sure you know 
that what you are talking about is if they go 
to Junior Forest Rangers when they are 17, 
they can then come back the next year when 
they are 18 and want to go on and take 
some part of the SWEEP programme, or 
something to do with environmental sort of 
work. Well it’s pretty hard to say specifically 
that all those who were Junior Forest Rangers 
Jast year can automatically work for SWEEP 
this year because— 


Mr. B. Newman: No, I wouldn’t for one 
minute assume that you should come along 
and say all Junior Rangers be allowed into 
this programme. 


Hon. W. Newman: No we couldn't, be- 
cause there are more junior rangers than 
there would ever be allowed into the SWEEP 
programme. 


Mr. B. Newman: No, but my thought is 
that you may get some students who are 
guing to proceed to some environmental post- 
secondary studies. It would be to their ad- 
vantage, and likewise possibly the ministry’s 
advantage, to have these students follow 
through after a ranger programme right into 
a SWEEP programme so that they may get 
into or continue their studies along this same 
line. 


Hon. W. Newman: I am sure our per- 
sonnel people watch for this when the appli- 
cations come. If students have a particular 
interest in environment and it looks like it 
might be their chosen field, I’m quite sure 
it has some bearing on the applications that 
come in. 


Mr. B. Newman: How soon are the students 
informed that the programme is going to be 
available in the ensuing year? Are you send- 
ing out literature now to the community col- 


leges for this? 


Hon. W. Newman: No, I don’t think we are 
sending out any yet for the coming year, Be- 
cause we don’t even really know what we are 
doing in the 1974-1975 estimates. We don't 
even know what our allocations are going to 


be. 


Mr. B. Newman: No, but you know that 
you are going to continue the programme. 
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Hon. W. Newman: We hope to be. 


Mr. B. Newman: The numbers you may 
not know, but you know that you are going 
to have the programme. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, yes; but we have 
no idea of the numbers involved in the pro- 
gramme at this point in time. We really don’t 
look for applications until January and then 
they are notified in May, if I remember 
correctly. I think it’s May—or no, it’s April, 
depending on which programme they are on. 


Mr. B. Newman: Would your ministry mind 
sending me information on that? 


Hon. W. Newman: Sure. 


Mr. Maeck: Mr. Chairman, just on_ this 
matter and the statement made, I might 
advise members that many former Junior 
Rangers are involved in SWEEP and SWORD 
projects. I had the occasion to visit some of 
these projects this year, and many of the 
people who are on those projects were former 
Junior Rangers. So there is some follow up. 
No question about it. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall vote 1901 carry? 
Vote 1901 agreed to. 
On vote 1902: 


Mr. Chairman: Vote 1902, environmental 
assessment and planning programmes. 


Hon. W. Newman: I will read the descrip- 
tion to you so you will be aware of what this 
covers, 

This activity provides management for the 
environmental assessment and planning divi- 
sion. The offices of the director provide co- 
ordinating of major policy issues between 
branches. They manage all activities within air 
resources, water resources, pollution control 
planning and environmental approval. The 
office of the assistant deputy minister of plan- 
ning is furthermore responsible for policy 
enunciation and recommendations for legis- 
lation. 


‘That leaves it pretty wide open for you. 


Mr. Martel: Can I ask a question? Did I 
understand you, Mr. Minister, to say it also 
covers some type of co-ordination between 
environment, air, water and so on? I’m just 
trying to figure out how we are going to 
keep them sorted out between this and the 
next vote, environmental control! programmes, 
so that we don’t repeat ourselves under two 


different headings. 
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Mr. Biggs: One is basically policy develop- 
ment—the broad spectrum—and the other is 
programme delivery. 


Mr. Martel: I am just wondering if the 
committee would accept the idea that we dis- 
cuss both at once rather than—I'm afraid we 
are going to repeat a heck of a lot. 


Mr. Chairman: Is this acceptable to the 
committee that we discuss vote 1902 and 
1903 together? Agreed. 


On votes 1902 and 1903: 


Mr. Good: Tell us what is involved. Is it 
both policy and delivery of the programmes 


relating to air, water— 


Hon. W. Newman: That is pretty well 
1902 and 1903— 


Mr. Good: Well that’s it. Thank you very 


much. 


Hon. W. Newman: It depends on how you 
want to do it, Mr. Chairman. It pretty well 
covers the balance of the ministry, except for 
resource recovery. 


Mr. Good: Noise would be in here? 
An hon, member: Everything. 
Mr. Good: Which vote? 


Mr. Chairman: Is it satisfactory to have a 
combined discussion on 1902 and 1903? 


Hon. W. Newman: Sure. This includes 
plant operations, it includes everything. 

All right, let us go ahead on that. If it is 
all right with you, Mr. Chairman, let us go 
ahead on that basis. We will do the best we 
can. The only problem is we don’t have a 
complete update on the close to 400 water 
and sewer projects we have going on within 
the province, but we will do the best we can 
with them because we anticipate the staff 
will probably be in later on. I think we can 
cope with it. They will be in later this even- 


ing. 


Mr. Martel: It is not going to be much 
longer anyway. Maybe that detail could be 
put down for this evening. 


Hon. W. Newman: We will go ahead and 
do the best we can with whatever you want. 


On votes 1902 and 1903: 


Mr. R. F. Ruston (Essex-Kent): Mr. Chair- 
man, what concerns me is when a munici- 
pality, for instance, comes to the ministry or 
asks to have a sewage project installed in 
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its municipality, the length of time it takes 
to complete it. I am_ still concerned that 
someplace along the line we are going to 
have some new legislation or something. I 
think for the sake of pollution control! we are 
not getting at it nearly as quick as we could, 
and with inflation the way it has been the 
last few years it has just eaten us up in costs. 
We do not need a lot of the regulations we 
have now, because we have got to protect 
the public as to costs and so forth. The public 
today get their tax bill and they will pay 
$300 or $400 for education taxes. That is part 
of their cost of living in Canada and living 
in Ontario and we accept that. 


But when we decide to put in a pollution 
control system, we don’t just have to get the 
approval of the local council or get engineers, 
we have to get approval here; we have to 
then advertise it and go to the Ontario Mu- 
nicipal Board, which of course we know is a 
different area of government than what we 
are dealing with here. In this process we are 
just getting bogged down in—and it is a bad 
word, I don’t like to use it—bureaucracy or 
red tape. 


I think the ministry and the people in the 
ministry that I have been dealing with do a 
good job. I think that our legislation is bad, 
and this is where we as legislators are going 
to have to look at how we are handling 
things. I think engineers as a whole are 
people who like to go out and do something 
and get it done. I think this of a man who 
makes his profession engineering. Ii have 
many friends who are engineers of all differ- 
ent types, and I think their profession means 
they are the men who do the job, who build 
things, and this is what makes our country 
go. 

I think they must get disturbed over our 
legislation and our method of going ahead 
with it, so many approvals and things have to 
be done. I think of areas, and I am sure there 
are many of them in Ontario, I have some in 
my own riding, where I can go back to 
November of 1967 when one municipality 
finally decided, after the OWRC at that time 
made investigations into pollution and found 
that pollution was bad and they needed sew- 
age disposal systems put in, to make an appli- 
cation. 


There was a hearing as to where the plant 
would be put, because it was outside of that 
particular municipality. In 1968 the hearing 
was held. Mr. Root was chairman of the hear- 
ing and I attended it. I remember it quite 
well. He called for tenders on that project 
about three months ago and it had gone up 
from the 1969 estimate of $114 million to $4 
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million. We know that inflation has caused 
that. If there had been no inflation then of 
course you could have done it today for $1%4 
million, but in those five or six years we con- 
tinued to pollute. 


If pollution is as bad a thing as we are told 
it is, then we were doing great harm to our 
whole environment. At the same time, we are 
doing an awful disservice to the people of our 
province; because what would have cost a 
householder at that time about $125 per 
householder, and they would have paid it 
themselves in the local municipality, is now 
going to cost the householder $195 plus the 
taxpayers of Ontario are going to pay three- 
quarters of that amount. 


I could name different ones, but I know this 
happened; a project is going to cost $4 mil- 
lion that would have cost $1% million in 
1969 or 1970. 


This disturbs me something terrible, be- 
cause you know I sometimes think that we’ve 
overrated the pollution thing. In many of the 
cities in the United States and Canada for 
the last 60 years we never even had a septic 
tank, we just ran everything right out into 
the river and never even half treated any- 
thing, they used the river as a septic tank. 


Now we don’t do that; and we probably 
shouldn’t have maybe in the last 25 years, but 
we did. So now we say every municipality 
should have sewage treatment and perhaps it 
should but, you know, we’ve just lost track of 
what we intended to do, I think. I think the 
people of Ontario are ready and will accept 
the cost of these things; they accept people’s 
word for it if they find that engineering and 
their local council and the government of 
Ontario say that we’ve got to stop pollution, 
they’re willing to accept that, they're willing 
to pay for a school when it is built, when the 
educators say we need it and if we need so 
many teachers they accept this. 


But somewhere along the line, as legis- 
lators and I think the government, we’ve lost 
track of what they were supposed to be 
doing. They never had any urgency in the 
matter; I think the urgency went out the 
window. Sometimes I think that maybe we 
tried to delay these projects and I don’t 
know why we tried to delay them. I mean, 
if we had passed any decent kind of legisla- 
tion, or if the government would have felt 
it was really urgent that we solve these 
pollution problems, I think most of these 
projects would have been done. But the 
inflation has just killed us. It’s not just killing 
the ordinary land taxpayer in the area, but 
the whole of the people in the province have 
to pick up these higher bills now. 
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And the Ontario Municipal Board—it’s a 
different thing, we can’t talk about it here— 
but they had one hearing and it’s a year 
later before they give you another hearing. 
I just read in the paper the other day where 
a local solicitor said, “You know, by delaying 
one year in this hearing, you've cost us 
$500,000.” And it’s right. I can quote you, 
that is what he said. He is a well-known 
solicitor in the area and well respected. He 
used to be president of the Conservative 
association. He says it’s just unbelievable 
that these things have been allowed to go 
on for so long and we're paying for it 
through the nose. 


I would be prepared to say that if you 
as minister say that pollution has got to 
stop, and if you said tomorrow all these pro- 
jects are going to start within six months, 
heaven help us, I would pat you on the back. 
I wouldn’t go down to the people and say, 
“Theyre not giving you a chance to say 
yes or no.” If these things have to be done, 
then they should be done. 


If the people who know the environment 
situation say that we're polluting, then we 
have to stop it, and we have to take their 
word for it. If doctors and engineers and all 
these people—I don’t take the word of a 
lot of people who read books and aren't 
qualified to state it; I don’t believe them, 
a lot of them I don’t believe, because any- 
body can write a book about something and 
not necessarily mean a damn thing; I don’t 
believe that—but when people who are well 
educated can get together in a number of 
different professions, and say that we have 
to stop pollution, then I’m willing to accept 
it, and I’m willing to put that on to the 
people who have to pay it, that we should 
do it. 


But heaven help us, the way you've been 
going here for the last number of years, with 
the stalling around in getting some of these 
projects under way, you know, you've just 
made people so discouraged that when they 
see what it would have cost them three or 
four years ago when the projects started 
under way and now it’s going to cost them 
so much more, they just say, “Well, if gov- 
ernment is run that way no wonder we're 
in a mess.” 


We are all in the government. Whether 
we are on the side of government or not 
we have to take some of the responsibility 
too, I suppose, although we try to avoid it, 
but we still have to take some of it. I can 
always say, “Well, we'll vote those guys 
out” but that’s really beside the point. We 
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have to face up to these things. We'll hold 
them out, all right, Dick, don’t worry about 
that, but, you know, we have to convince 
a few other people. 


But this has really concerned me. I was 
involved, when I was in municipal council, 
with people in the old OWRC. There are 
some of them in this room here and we have 
had some interesting times together and 
comments when we've had projects going in 
all areas. If it hadn’t been for the Ontario 
Water Resources Commission, I wouldn’t be 
having good lake water or good filtered 
water in my house because where I live it 
would have been impossible. 


So I know it’s a good concept of what 
you have, an excellent concept, if it had 
just been used in the right way and not 
allowed the amount of red tape that we 
have allowed to build up in front of us, Bill. 


I probably will be charged for saying 
“Bill,” but I think even you would concede 
that when a project comes about and the 
municipal council says “We are willing to 
do it,’ and your ministry people look it 
over and say, “It has to be done. We are 
polluting the waterways,” then I think it is 
time we said to the engineers, “Get us a 
report within a year. We want to call ten- 
ders. That’s it.” 


You should be recommending to the 
cabinet that the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment have the total say when a _ project 
needs to be done. The Ontario Municipal 
Board and all of them should be thrown the 
hell out. It’s a terrible shame when people 
have to pay $200 a year just for sewage 
treatment. But that isn’t the end of it because 
the province is paying almost that to sub- 
sidize it. This is bad, when the same project 
could have been put in three years ago for 
less than half the cost. 


Hon. W. Newman: I realize what has 
happened. We have many projects on the 
way. We have the staff, but the trouble is 
there are so many projects going on. No 
disrespect to the contractors but they are 
busy, and are bidding to allow for future 
supply of steel and other problems, such as 
inflation, that they are faced with. 


You can’t at this point do away with the 
OMB. I know the OMB is a delay, but as 
far as the municipal debt is concerned, and 
what it is going to cost the ratepayers 
in a particular municipality, suppose it was 
estimated that this year it was going to 
cost $140 per home. The tenders came back 
at $210 per home but you are already 
committed to go ahead. I’m sure the rate- 
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payers in that area and the local elected 
council would have some say about it. This 
is what is actually happening on projects. 

I don’t know which project you are talk- 
ing about that has been on the go since 1968. 
But it does take time. If we are going to go 
through the process of getting the applica- 
tion from the municipality, getting back out, 
getting word in, getting some preliminary 
work done, going back to the municipality, 
discussing prices, the whole process takes far 
too long, I agree. Because of our funding 
within the ministry we may have to set prior- 
ities in future. We have too many projects go- 
ing on and not enough money to fund them. 


Mr. Ruston: Maybe we have some projects 
that are not that much of a major polluter. 
I wonder if we should be looking at that, 
putting our priorities on the ones close to 
waterways, with a large enough population 
so that we should be putting them in. 


Hon. W. Newman: I would venture to say 
that almost 99 per cent of these projects are 
necessary. At this moment we have 125 under 
construction, Maybe that’s my fault trying to 
get too many projects under way too fast and 
pushing too hard. \ 


Mr. Ruston: More power to you. 


Hon. W. Newman: Maybe that’s one of the 
problems we are faced with today. We have 
207 projects under development, and we are 
trying to get— 


Mr. Ruston: Maybe the system we are using 
needs a review. There has got to be a better 
way. 


Hon. W. Newman: I can't really speak to 
the OMB. 


Mr. Ruston: Even through your ministry, 
do you think maybe when you find an area 
you know is polluting it should have its 
sewage projects put inP I wonder if the 
council should at that time immediately hire 
consulting engineers to come in with a final 
report instead of a preliminary one. There 
has got to be a better way. I'll agree I don't 
have the answer as to what it should be. 


Hon. W. Newman: I have to agree, and we 
are working on it. I’ve been talking to Mr. 
Drowley to see if there is any way we can 
speed up the whole production situation, I 
know the OMB is taking on more staff and we 
won't have such delays there in the future, 
but that’s out of my jurisdiction. 


Mr. Ruston: Thank you. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Haggerty. 
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Mr. Haggerty: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to follow along on the comments my colleague 
just mentioned. ’'m deeply concerned about 
the sanitary sewers that were supposed to be 
installed in the town of Fort Erie. It’s in the 
town of Fort Erie now, but it was called the 
West Bertie sewage area. 


When I look across the floor I see Mr. 
Caverly here, and I think he can recall some 
of the issues down in the former township of 
Bertie. I think it was through his efforts that 
it was suggested we hire a consulting en- 
gineer. Council went out and hired Proctor 
and Redfem—very reliable consulting en- 
gineers—and they had designed and come 
up with a proposal for a sewage system for 
the whole township of Bertie. I believe it 
was supposed to have been completed in the 
vear 1970. I guess one part of it had just 
been completed about a year ago—that’s in 
the East Bertie part of the township. 


Originally the cost over the whole com- 
plete area of the township was supposed to 
run about $3% million. I understand now that 
the latest cost estimate of the sewers for the 
west sewage area would be around $6 mil- 
lion. I could be out on that figure. Perhaps 
one of your staff can have that figure for me. 
Anyway it has just more than tripled. 


The member who spoke previously said 
that the cost to the taxpayers is going to be 
unbearable. He is quite right when he says 
that the province is going to step into the 
picture and pick up some of the shares of 
this, but I think much of it is through the 
red tape that’s involved now since the estab- 
lishment of regional government in the area. 
You talk about priorities, and they do estab- 
lish priorities in the regional area of Niagara 
—I think they have had to set up somewhere 
around $15 million for both water and 
sewers. 


Of course, St. Catharines wants a good 
heavy exvenditure on sewers in that area; 
you could spend all of the $15 million there 
in one year. If you spread the total out over 
a period of a couple of years, there is very 
little of it Jeft for the smaller communities. 
I feel that in this particular area, the former 
township of Bertie has been short-changed. 
The cost has more than tripled now and I 
don’t know where they are going to get the 
money to pay for it. 

It is a problem in the area there and I 
cften think maybe we should have stayed 
with the Ontario Water Resources. There was 
very little problem with them when you 
wanted approval for water or sewer instal- 
lations and they were very good and they 
financed this scheme which was very good. 


Now I understand that you have to go first 
to the local municipality and then to the 
regional municipality of Niagara before they 
approve it. Of course if you are not sitting 
on the right side down there, it’s delayed for 
another year. They give the priority to an- 
other municipality and by the time you get 
their approval, the approval from your minis- 
try and approval from the Ontario Municipal 
Board—when there are no objections from 
the taxpayers in the community particularly, 
I don’t think the Ontario Municipal Board 
should have any say in the matter. 


Hon. W. Newman: The OMB _ unfortu- 
nately does have something to say about 
municipal debt and what it is going to cost 
people. What you are saying is do away with 
the OMB hearings. 


Mr. Haggerty: No, I think when there are 
no objections to the scheme, then I don’t 
think we should be dealing with the Ontario 
Municipal Board whatsoever. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, I don’t think— 


Mr. Haggerty: Somebody is going to have 
to because you are picking up the biggest 
tab—or the province is. 


Hon. W. Newman: I don't think that if 
there are no objections, there is any necessity 
for a hearing. 


An hon. member: There is no hearing. 


Hon. W. Newman: No, there is no hearing 
if there are no objections. 


Mr. Haggerty: There is when it comes to 
capital outlay; I think it is for capital—capital 
works— 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh, yes, but as far as 
municipalities—but that could be done. That’s 
a much faster procedure. 


Mr. Haggerty: This is right, and I think 
when there are no objections whatsoever 
about it, it should be passed automatically 
by your department. But it should be done 
completely on a provincial scheme. 


Hon. W. Newman: As to your particular 
West Bertie area—we thought we would be 
dealing with that in 1902, but now we are 
doing them both. We will have the details 
of all 400 projects here right after—at 8 
o'clock, if you like. 


Mr. Haggerty: 1 would appreciate that. I 
‘think that two years ago they said it was 
finalized and that it would be going for con- 
struction; those tenders would be called. 
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Even last fall it was supposed to have been 
going and I believe that in October this year 
again they said we would be calling tenders. 
And boy, I don’t know what the cost is 
going to be. 


Hon. W. Newman: We will give you an 
up-to-date report on that at 8 o'clock. 


Mr. Haggerty: What does the federal 
government pay into these projects now? 


Hon. W. Newman: They have so much— 
Mr. Haggerty: They must share into this— 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, they allocate cer- 
tain funds across Canada for loans under 
CMHC and of course we get our share of 
their funds. I have forgotten this year— 


Mr. Haggerty: Is there any particular per- 
centage that you work with? 


Hon. W. Newman: We try to get 66 but 
sometimes we get a little more. 


Mr. Haggerty: What was that figure again? 
An hon. member: Sixty-six per cent. 


Hon. W. Newman: I think it works out to 
$47 million this year. I have just forgotten 
exactly. 


Mr. K. H. Sharpe (Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister, Environmental] Assessment and Planning 
Division): $84 million on CHMC funding this 
year—the total on CMHC. 


Mr. Haggerty: Eighty-four million dollars? 


An hon. member: Eighty-four million dol- 
lars and 66 per cent is paid by CMHC? 


Mr. Haggerty: Then you spread that out 
into each municipality—or whichever one is 
doing a project will get a share of that? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, that’s right. 


Mr. Haggerty: What would that share be 
in— 


Hon. W. Newman: That money has to be 
paid back to CHMC, you know. 


Mr. Haggerty: Pardon? 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s not free. There 
is a forgiveness of 25 per cent. 


Mr. Haggerty: Twenty-five per cent? 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right, if I can 
recall; 25 per cent forgivable. 


Mr. Haggerty: And what does the province 
give in forgiveness? 


Hon. W. Newman: We give 15 per cent. 
Also we have a subsidy programme if the 
total cost exceeds a certain amount—up to a 
75 per cent subsidy. 


Mr. Haggerty: That is on the per foot front- 
age, is it, then? 


Hon. W. Newman: No, if the total cost of 
the project runs more than $110 for water 
and $130 for sewers. It might cost $260, and 
then the provincial funding comes in at the 
rate of 75 per cent subsidy, to bring it down 
to that level of $110 and $130. 


Mr. Haggerty: Which is it now? 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, it is $110 for 
water and $130 for sewers. So what we are 
saying in effect is that there is a provincial 
subsidy, but to bring it down to that figure 
it may only require a 50 per cent subsidy or 
40 per cent. In some cases the 75 per cent 
subsidy will not bring it down, and this is I 
think the same thing you were talking about. 


Mr. Good: So what do you do then? 


Hon. W. Newman: We have to go back to 
the municipality and say: “Look, it is going to 
cost you $180 or $190, with the maximum 
subsidy applied.” 


Mr. Spence: You have an administration 
administering funds from the federal govern- 
ment to each municipality that decides on a 
sewage system—is that right? 


Hon. W. Newman: We have the total fund- 
ing. 

Mr. Spence: But you have the right to ad- 
minister this up to whatever you— 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Sharpe: We make application for 
CMHC funding in all projects, and we get 
the money supplied that way. 


Mr. Ruston: What is the percentage of that? 
Is it 25 per cent forgiveness of the CMHC 
portion? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes—25 per cent for- 
giveness. 


Mr. Sharpe: Sixty-six per cent of the fund- 
ing is CMHC on sewage works, of which 25 
per cent is forgivable. 


Mr. Root: Mr. Chairman, on that point, it 
used to be that CMHC could apply to certain 
phases of the project. Does it apply to the 
whole project now? 


Mr. Sharpe: Same rules, Mr. Root. 
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Mr. Root: The main trunks, sewers, pump- 
ing stations, sewage plants—that part. The 
laterals don’t qualify. , 


Hon. W. Newman: Right. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
ask the minister if he is going to have his 
officials attend some of the meetings of the 
IJC as they are travelling throughout the State 
of Michigan. 


Hon. W. Newman: We have a representa- 
tive on the IJC. Our staff are in constant con- 
tact with the IJC and I keep a pretty close 
tab on what is going on, too, at the IJC level. 
If you notice, I made a speech not too long 
ago about some of the factors. 


As they travel throughout the State of 
Michigan? What were you asking? 


Mr. B. Newman: Well, they are holding 
hearings in Detroit, I think, today. 


Hon. W. Newman: I think our people are 
directly involved, are they not? 


Mr. Sharpe: The hearings, as I understand, 
are the lake-level hearings, and we aren’t at- 
tending those. This ministry is not attending 
the lake-level hearings. 


An hon. member: What were the other 
hearings? 


Hon. W. Newman: Natural resources. 


Mr. B. Newman: All right. What is the 
ministry doing to encourage our Yankee 
friends to clean up some of that Zug Island 
pollution that has been exported from the 
United States into our domain now since a 
little after Adam and Eve came? 


Hon. W. Newman: Is that the one you 
asked about in the House? 


Mr. B. Newman: It’s the one I am always 
asking about. I have been asking since 1959. 


Hon. W. Newman: Where they have a 
permit to pump over to the island their— 


_.Mr. B. Newman: No, I am _ not asking 
about that. I am referring to the Zug Island 
complex where the air pollution is coming 
from Detroit. I think it is 20 tons a day of 
non-desirable content that comes into Canada. 


Hon. W. Newman: I would have to ask 
John Barr. 


Mr. J. Barr (Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Field Operations, Regional Operations Divi- 
sion): We are meeting through the IJC and 
the State of Michigan to bring on a letter of 
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understanding or an agreement of under- 
standing between Michigan and Ontario, 
which really will measure and implement 
abatement measures for air pollution in the 
province and the state. 


Mr. B. Newman: Did your ministry make 
any representation to the state when the 
state suggested that municipalities be re- 
sponsible for the control of air pollution 
rather than the state? 


Hon. W. Newman: As you know, we got 
involved as a province very heavily in it and 
we feel that perhaps that is still the best way 
to handle it. 


Mr. B. Newman: Well, if it is going to be 
left to municipalities, and you get a munici- 
pality which is financially hard-pressed or 
doesn’t bother hiring pollution control officers, 
then you are going to have the status quo or 
you may have the pollutants coming over in 
ever-increasing quantity. I don’t know what 
we should do. Maybe we should send a task 
force of you fellows here equipped with a 
few of the Irish pineapples to convince our 
friends across the border that we've had 
enough, that they've got to get off their back- 
sides and work a little faster on the control 
of their pollutants. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, may I say I have 
on several occasions talked about the IJC, 
the Great Lakes and the problems weve 
faced with. I really believe, and I say this 
sincerely, that the governors of the states 
abutting on the Great Lakes want to do a 
basic cleanup job on the Great Lakes. I made 
it very clear directly to Mr. Tryne of the US 
Environmental Protection Agency, just about 
three weeks ago, that we were not happy 
with the rate of cleanup on the US side. I 
made it very strong to him although I realize 
it’s a federal matter. I’m pointing out that I 
do believe that the governors of the states 
on the Great Lakes want to do a good job. 
Where their problem has come I do believe, 
is that a great deal of their funds have been 
cut off from their federal agency and it’s 
been very difficult for them to carry out some 
of the programmes that they would like to 
undertake. 


Mr. B. Newman: Well, their priorities are 
a little twisted when it comes to the cleaning 
up of the environment. In my estimation, 
they can go a lot faster. They have, I would 
think, more technology than probably any 
other jurisdiction. At least they’ve got the 
money and the ability to develop it if they 
don’t have that technology today. But they’re 
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certainly going about it in an awfully slow 
fashion. 


You can recall this summer and last sum- 
mer where the soot came in from the Detroit 
Edison plant. I happened to go into the area 
immediately after and that was a real crime. 
Mind you, Edison became gentlemen over 
the deal and paid for the cleanup expense 
involved, but we shouldn’t have to tolerate 
our friends across the border polluting us to 
this extent. 


Now it’s horrible, Mr. Minister; you don’t 
see the colour. What they've done with a 
lot of their controls is eliminate the colour. 
Before it used to be Technicolor types of 
pollutants that were coming from Zug Island, 
from Detroit Edison, from Great Lakes Steel 
and all of that—the complex right across the 
river from La Salle and Ojibway, the west 
side of Windsor. Now, you don’t see as much 
of the colour, but you still have it. Mr. Burr's 
riding is really being punished by the con- 
taminants that come across from Detroit. 
Mine is punished more so by the Ford Motor 
Co., which Ill get to in a little while. 


‘But I would strongly urge you, Mr. Minis- 
ter, to do everything you possibly can to 
convince them that enough is enough, that 
they’ve got to be serious about it. They’ve 
got to set their priorities in such a fashion 
that they won't keep poisoning us all of the 
time. I would certainly hope that at every 
opportunity you have you do not hesitate to 
keep talking to Governor Milliken—if he’s 
going to be still there after Nov. 6 or 8—or 
Levin, who is his opponent in the race. Re- 
gardless of which one, we want them to pro- 
gramme themselves at least so that we'll 
know within the foreseeable future that the 
majority of these pollutants will not be ex- 
ported to us. 


Hon. W. Newman: May I point out to you 
that I have already written to Madame Sauvé 
outlining several of the concerns we have on 
an international basis, As I! said earlier I’ve 
asked for a meeting with her, It was set up 
for this week, but I thought, with my esti- 
mates, I'd better change it. But I have not 
hesitated to point out to her our concern, as 
I have to the Environmental Protection 
Agency. 

I was talking with Governor Milliken the 
last time he was over here. I am concerned 
about these things, but as you realize we must 
deal with the IJC or the federal government. 
We have pointed out the concerns we have 
about vessel waste, about sewage treatment 
plants and how they’re running behind. We’ve 
pointed out all these matters to them. These 


will be matters that I will be discussing. 
Believe you me I have been urging them for 
—well, I have only been in the ministry a 
comparatively short period of time—but I have 
been pushing very hard to get some federal 


regulations on, for instance, vessel waste. 


Mr. B. Newman: Well, more power to you, 
Mr. Minister, I would certainly like to see 
you keep pressing it. 


Mr. Good: On that point, may I just read 
from the IJC report? 


Mr. B. Newman: All right, and then I will 
come back. 


Mr. Good: In the 1970 report the commis- 
sion concludes that more than sufficient time 
has elapsed for the development and adop- 
tion of compatible regulations to control the 
discharge of vessel waste in the Great Lakes 
within the guidelines provided in the water 
quality agreement. 

'The commission recommends that the two 
governments proceed without delay to prom- 
ulgate regulations which are compatible and 
which will be at least as stringent as the 
guidelines set out under the water quality 
agreement, 


Hon. W. Newman: Hear, hear! That’s ex- 
actly what I just finished saying. 


Mr. Good: I am just asking, can you re- 
port to the committee here as to what is the 
latest development on the plan to draw up 
regulations? 


Hon, W. Newman: The latest development 
we have had is that we have asked! for regu- 
lations. It is a federal’ DOT regulation. 


Mr. Good: We have a representative on 
the IJC, right? 


Hon. W. Newman: Right. What has really 
happened is that we have said we will accept 
on the older vessels, because they are the ones 
that are doing a great deal of it, a flow- 
through system, because the federal Depart- 
ment of the Environment has no pump-out 
facilities at our major ports on the Great 
Lakes. There are no proper pump-out facil- 
ities for the vessels travelling the Great Lakes. 
In order to have those put into place we 
could have what we call a contained system, 
where all the effiuent would be contained on 
board and they would have to go to a pump- 
out situation. 

(We say we would accept the flow-through 
system on the older vessels, which is really a 
basic primary treatment and which is better 
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than nothing at this point in time. We would 
like to see total containment on all the new 


vessels. 


Mr. Haggerty: What about foreign ships 
that enter the Great Lakes? 


Hon. W. Newman: Just how those regula- 
tions will work I don’t know. We are con- 
cerned about the federal regulations and we 
have asked for them. 

The other side of the coin is, in fairness, 
that on the US side they have asked: for total 
containment. I! was talking to Mr. Tryne about 
that when he was here too and I think there 
might be some changes in attitude in the not 
too distant future. 


Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Minister, why are the 
representatives, say, from the Ontario side 
with ridings that border the Great Lakes 
system either not available or not asked! to 
attend the conferences held in the States? 


I have attended some around the Buffalo 
area. I have been asked to go to them, to the 
International Joint Commission, but for some 
reason or another anything that deals with 
actual water pollution is a different story. We 
don’t seem to be aware of what is taking 
place. I think on the American side, when 
an issue takes place there, the elected repre- 
sentatives are there to represent the people. 
I don’t mean this to criticize your staff here, 
but I think when it comes to something like 
this it is a political decision and it is up to 
those elected persons to make a decision. I 


think we should be there. 


Hon. W. Newman: We have some staff on 
the water quality board and I think we have 


offered, if I remember correctly, with the 
concurrence of the other side, to allow the 
PMLC to have a liaison person on that com- 
mittee. I think they are going to send some- 
body from the provincial-municipal liaison 
committee, a provincial representative, to sit 
as an observer. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Young? 


Mr. B. Newman: I wanted to ask the 
minister about Fighting Island. 


Interjections by hon, members. 


Mr. Chairman: Before we recess for dinner, 
what is the feeling of the committee regard- 
ing a meeting tomorrow? Do you want to 
meet tomorrow? If so, when? 


Mr. D. J. Wiseman (Lanark): It is counted 
as a day. 

Mr. Good: If we don’t meet, is it counted 
as a day? 


Hon. W. Newman: Apparently, according 
to the rules of the House, it is. 


Mr. Good: There are 19 days left. We 
won't need 19 days for the Ministry of the 
Environment. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you want to meet from 
2 o'clock to 4? 

Mr. Spence: Isn’t that pretty lengthy? 

Mr. Chairman: Could you stand it, Mr. 
Spence? Then we will be meeting tomorrow 
from 2 o'clock to 4, 


It being 6 o'clock, p.m., the committee took 
recess. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


The committee resumed at 8 o’clock, p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: Order! I would remind the 
committee that there is a motion on the books 
that there is to be no smoking—moved by Mr. 
Burr and seconded by Mr. Young; it was 
passed by the committee. 


Mr. L. Maeck (Parry Sound): Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to make a resolution to 
rescind that motion. 


Mr. Chairman: That motion has been 


carried. 


Mr. Maeck: Can we not pass a motion to 
rescind the motion? 


Mr. B, Gilbertson (Algoma): No, not after 
it has been passed. 


Mr. Maeck: I think we can. What do you 
think, Mr. Martel? Right, Mr. Spence? 


Mr. J. P. Spence (Kent): I don’t smoke. 
Interjections by hon. members. 


Mr. E, W. Martel (Sudbury East): Would 
you put your question again, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: The question was put after 
dinner. 


Mr. Martel: It is just that Mr. Maeck has 
moved that we smoke and I have seconded 
the motion. 


Mr. F. A. Burr (Sandwich-Riverside): That 
we rescind the motion? 


Mr. Martel: That we rescind the motion. 


Mr. Burr: That requires a two-thirds ma- 
jority. 


Interjections by hon. members. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. 
motion on the floor. 


Chairman, there is a 


Mr. Chairman: Mr, Young, followed by Mr. 
Good. 
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Mr. Martel: Mr. Chairman, there is a mo- 
tion on the floor which you have to deal with. 


Mr. Chairman: That there is to be smok- 


ing. 
All in favour of smoking. 
Those who are opposed to smoking. 


I declare the motion lost. 

Mr. Martel: May I have one last drag? 
Mr. Maeck: That’s one we lost, Mr. Martel. 
(On votes 1902 and 1903: 


Mr. F. Young (Yorkview): Mr. Chairman, 
in respect to the situation in the river down- 
stream from Dow Chemical; there has been 
a fish catch recently, I understand. I wonder 
if there are any results from that—any analy- 
sis of it. And have we any further information 
as to the state of the water in the river there 
and downstream, and is that case still pend- 
ing in the courts and is there any further 
action contemplated on it? 


Hon. W. Newman (Minister of the Environ- 
ment): May I say the case is still pending in 
the courts. There is going to be a catch of 
fish and they're going to actually check the 
level of mercury in the fish at the processing 
level; in other words, when it’s ready for 
processing. They are going to check it at all 
stages but at the processing level too. I 
wouldn’t want to say that the results we've 
had so far have been encouraging. 


Mr. R. Haggerty (Welland South): What 
do you mean by that statement? 


An hon. member: They've been catching 
them this week. 


Hon. W. Newman: We have been doing 
some testing down there. 


Mr. Haggerty: Your colleague, the Minister 
of Natural Resources (Mr. Bernier), stated 
just the other day—I believe it was on tele- 
vision—that there is no mercury entering our 
waterways any more. 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh, no. I'm talking 
about the content in the fish. There isn’t any 
entering the waters. 
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Mr. Haggerty: Are you sure about that? 


Hon. W. Newman: According to my people 
and everything we are checking on, there is 
not. 


Mr. B. Newman (Windsor-Walkerville): Do 
you monitor the sale of mercury? 


Hon. W. Newman: Do we monitor the sale 
of mercury? 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, so that you know it 
isn't going into the water because of plants. 


Hon. W. Newman: We monitor the plants 
that are involved, all the plants of the pulp 
and paper industries, Dow Chemical and so 
forth. 


Mr. Martel: The fish are so heavy they 
can’t even come to the surface any more. 


Hon. W. Newman: They what? 


Mr. Young: You have been monitoring the 
water in the river there, in the lake down- 
stream from Dow Chemical? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes. 


Mr. Young: What results have we seen? Has 
there been any diminution of mercury over 
the period since the discovery of the dis- 
charge? 


Hon. W. Newman: I would be somewhat 
reluctant to tell you about our results because 
of our suit. We have a suit against Dow 
Chemical at this point. 


Mr. Martel: It’s going to be 20 years. 


Hon. W. Newman: It may not be, but cer- 
tainly we have been monitoring. 


Mr. J. N. Allan (Haldimand-Norfolk): 
Gad, the member for Sudbury East loves to 
exaggerate. 


Hon. W. Newman: And I don’t like to talk 
about the results because it might affect our 
case. That’s the only thing. I would like to, 
but I really don’t think I should because it 
might affect our case. 


Mr. Young: Is there some hope of this case 
coming to trial at some time in the future? 


Hon. W. Newman: It’s in the hands of the 
Attorney General (Mr. Welch) and I would 
assume So, yes. 


Mr. Young: It’s been an enormously long 
time, of course. 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, I know it has been. 


ONTARIO SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Burr: Mr. Chairman, on the same point, 
I don’t think the minister answered the mem- 
ber for Windsor-Walkerville’s question, which 
was, do you monitor the sale of mercury in 
Ontario? 


Hon. W. Newman: No, we don’t specifically 
monitor the sale. We monitor the companies 
which were using mercury and are still using 
mercury in closed circuit types of systems. We 
don’t monitor the actual sale of mercury. 


Mr. Burr: Do you remember two or three 
years ago a large amount of mercury was 
stolen? I think it was from some place in 
Sarnia. Now that went somewhere. It was 
used somewhere. Don’t you think it would be 
a good idea to tighten up your knowledge of 
where the mercury is going when it’s sold? 


Hon. W. Newman: If you're talking about 
the prescription sort of situation, I suppose 
they use mercury in thermometers and many 
other objects. I’m not a medical man but it is 
used in many other spheres. But as far as the 
emissions of mercury from various plants go 
we have monitored those very carefully. 


Mr. B. Newman: Do new processes have to 
have the approval of the ministry because 
some new processes in manufacturing may be 
using mercury? 


Hon. W. Newman: As you know, many 
companies are now coming to us because of 
the anticipation of what I said earlier about 
environmental assessment legislation. Many 
companies are coming to us now and asking 
about environmental matters before they ever 
proceed. As a matter of fact, I have a list on 
my office desk of the companies that have 
come and are actually doing an environmental 
assessment without any legislation so that 
they may be aware of what they are going to 
be required to do. I think there are four pulp 
and paper companies. There is an iron mine 
and Hydro. 


Mr. E. M. Biggs (Deputy Minister): Dow 
doesn’t use mercury any more. It’s a nuisance 
to them, and we know all of the companies 
that do use mercury. 


Hon. W. Newman: Mr. Biggs tells me that 
Dow does not use mercury anymore in its 
system and all of the companies that do use 
mercury are aware of that. 


Mr. B. Newman: That may be true but 
there may be still companies that are using 
mercury or some combination of mercury with 
other elements in the manufacturing process. 
There may be, I don’t know, but you don’t 
know either. 
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Hon. W. Newman: Yes, maybe some of our 
people do. I don’t know personally. 


Mr. B. Newman: I don’t mean you. 


Hon. W. Newman: Maybe someone could 
tell me. Are there other companies using mer- 
cury in their process that we don’t know 
about? I mean basically? 


Mr. K. H. Sharpe (Assistant Deputy Minis- 
ter, Environmental Assessment and Planning 
Division): Mercury is used quite largely in 
the industrial field. We don’t attempt to moni- 
tor from that source, although at one time in 
the Dow situation we balanced inventory 
against usage, and we got a loss that couldn’t 
be accounted for. I think that is what you 
are getting at. 

But that day is long gone now, because we 
are zeroed in on the mercury problem and are 
very much on top of the mercury discharges, 
either to the atmosphere or through the water. 


Mr. B. Newman: You are not afraid of a 
recurrence of the mercury situation that we 
had with Dow Chemical, or even on a smaller 
level. 


Mr. Sharpe: No. 


Hon. W. Newman: No; as a matter of fact 
I was up speaking to the Northwestern Muni- 
cipal Association and looked at some of the 
operations up in that area when I was there. 


Mr. Young: Mr. Chairman, just to finalize 
this latter point of view, do I understand the 
test is still to be made? I thought it had 
been made. 


Hon. W. Newman: It is actually going on 
right now. 


Mr. Young: So the testing is coming 
shortly. Will the results be announced? 


Hon. W. Newman: Well there will be 
testing from catches to processing to skin- 
ning, whatever the various processes they go 
through to check the mercury level. 


Mr. Young: And will that become a matter 
of public knowledge? 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh yes; of course. 


Mr. Young: So that the fishermen will 
know where they are and what is possible. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right. Commer- 
cial fishermen and sports fisherman will all 
know where they are. 


Mr. Young: Were any processes carried on 
in the river following the original discharge 
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to try to clean things up? All sorts of sugges- 
tions were made; like dredging the river and 
so on, which I presume would be impractical. 
Were any steps taken to try to clean the situa- 
tion up, or was that possible at all? 


Hon. W. Newman: Within the river bed 
you meanP 


Mr. Young: Within the river itself. 


lion. W. Newman: Well I think that is 
part of our whole case against one company; 
and it is a massive, massive situation. As I 
said earlier, we have done tests on the river 
bottoms, and because of the case, I would 
rather not strengthen anybody’s case. 


Mr. Young: Well we hope you are back- 
ing the Attorney General and whoever is 
responsible to get this matter to the courts 
as quickly as possible. 


Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Minister, what about 
the areas up around Dryden, Ontario? 


Hon. W. Newman: May I just finish on 
this? Most of the technical backup data for 
the Attorney General is coming from this 
ministry. I guess I am trying to give you a 
message and I hope you understand what I 
am trying to say. 


Mr. Young: Well we hope that it pro- 
gresses quickly, that’s all. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Haggerty, followed by 
Mr. Downer. 


Mr. Haggerty: I just wanted to follow that 
matter of mercury examination. What is the 
situation in the Dryden area? I understand 
there was quite a problem there too. 


Ifon. W. Newman: On the Dryden area, 
as a matter of fact I just met with the prin- 
cipals of the company again. There are cer- 
tain abatement control measures we want at 
the plant. We are not worried about the 
mercury, but we are just worrying about 
certain general abatement control measures 
we want from the company. 

The company is expanding, as you prob- 
ably are aware, and they are doing an en- 
vironmental assessment of the total project. 
We are evaluating the new project and the 
present project. They are working with our 
people very closely in Dryden, and hopefully 
their total programme will clean up the 
whole situation. 


Mr. Haggerty: How serious is mercury 
pollution in that area though? 
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Hon. W. Newman: Well on mercury pollu- 
tion from the Dryden pulp and paper mill, 
there are basically no emissions of mercury 
from the plant. 


Mr. Haggerty: Not now, but prior to the— 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, there was origi- 


nally. : 


Mr. Haggerty: Just how serious is it in 
that area now? 


Hon. W. Newman: It is very hard to say. 
We have been doing some monitoring of fish 
catches. 


Mr. Haggerty: How serious is it though? 
You have been monitoring the fish. What is 
the mercury level? 


Hon. W. Newman: I can’t give you exact 
levels, but it is still above the accepted level, 
I know that. 


Mr. Haggerty: Are there any areas of rivers 
that have been banned to fishermen; are there 
bans on fishing in that area? 


Hon. W. Newman: Well in that area, it is 
“fish for fun” sort of attitude. 


Mr. Haggerty: Well then that’s still the 
way with it; you can’t eat the fish. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well they are all doing 
it, this is one of the concerns. They are still 
fishing there and they are still eating the 
fish. 

The thing I think we should remember 
about this in that particular area, if I may 
just digress for a moment on this, is that the 
problem arises when a person eats fish basic- 
ally, that is two and! three meals a day on a 
constant basis. I think this is one of the 
problems we would be faced with. But if 
you went up there and took a catch of fish 
out of there andi ate them— 


Mr. Haggerty: What about our native 
people in that areaP What effect has it on 
their health? 


Hon, W. Newman: As a matter of fact, I 
spent some time with the native people 
there less than two weeks ago. To the best 
of my knowledge, and according to our med- 
ical people, it has not affected the health of 
the native people. 


Mr. Haggerty: I thought this was one of 
the reasons why they had been protesting. 


Hon. Mr. Newman: They were concerned 
about what might happen if somebody con- 
stantly ate fish out of those lakes. 
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Mr. Good: Do they? 


Hon. Mr. Newman: I can’t say no to you; 
but certainly not to my knowledge. To the 
best of my knowledge—and of course the 
Ministry of Health will be in on this, too— 
I know of no cases where somebody has be- 
come seriously ill from mercury contamina- 
tion. 


Mr. Burr: In an overlapping subject, hav- 
ing to do with the Great Lakes, I received 
an announcement in June about a symposium 
at West Lafayette, Indiana, on June 3, 4 and 
5, in which, among other topics, the subject 
of the uptake and metabolism of PCBs: in 
fish were to be reported upon by a speaker. 
Did we have anybody at that symposium? 
And is there any report on this? 


Hon. W. Newman: I’m not sure whether 
Mr, Ronan was there, but maybe he would 
like to comment on that. 


Mr. G. Ronan (Director, Laboratory 
Branch): I don’t believe we had a member of 
staff at that particular symposium. But we do 
monitor PCB in fish as an ongoing programme 
in the ministry in the Great Lakes. Our staff 
are quite familiar with the developments and 
with the levels in Ontario. It’s an area that is 
constantly being watched and evaluated. 


Mr. Burr: Have you a report that you 
could give us? 


Mr. Ronan: Yes, there are reports within 
the ministry concerning levels within Ontario 
waters, and it is available. If you wish to 
have such a report, I believe it could be for- 
warded to you. 


Mr. Burr: Is the situation serious or light? 


Mr. Ronan: On the basis of the measure- 
ment assessments that we've done, it’s not 
nearly as significant as the mercury problem 
that we've just been discussing, 


Mr. Burr: Thank you. 


Mr. Spence: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the minister: Some three years ago 


when they banned the fishing— 
Mr. Chairman: Just let Mr. Burr finish— 
Mr. Spence: I’m sorry. 


Mr. Chairman: —and then if Mr, Good 


will yield the floor to Mr. Spence. 
Mr. Good. Providing Mr, Allan doesn’t 


want it first. 
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Mr. Burr: Back about May 1, 1972, a 
monitoring device was being worked on by 
the Ontario Research Foundation. Is that the 
one that is now being used by our ministry? 


Mr. Ronan: We use classic organic analyt- 
ical chemistry techniques for measuring PCBs 
in water and in fish. Maybe the device you're 
referring to is something for monitoring air, 
for capturing it and then taking it back to the 
lab and then treating it in the lab—and then 
doing a regular classical analysis. 


Mr. Burr: What was learned about the 
source of the PCBs that apparently fall out 
on the pastures between Windsor and Lon- 
don? You may recall the report about two 
years ago that the further west one went in 
southwestern Ontario, the higher the content 
of PCBs in milk. Did anyone discover the 
source of those PCBs? 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t think so, Fred. 
Are you talking about polychloral piphenyls, 
or something like that? 


Mr. Burr: Yes. 
Hon. W. Newman: Does anybody know? 


Mr. Burr: Well, that’s still a mystery, then. 
The source is still a mystery. Is the situation 
the same? Is the milk still being tested? Do 
they still find that the further west you go, 
the higher the content of PCBs? 


Mr. Biggs: Mr. Chairman, I have never 
heard of this. Mr. Ronan, of course, could 
give a simple explanation of those compounds 
that contain PCBs and this, of course, would 
give some indication of contamination. But I 
am not aware of this milk— 


Mr. Burr: Well, this was two years ago. 
Perhaps it should be looked into again. 


Hon. W. Newman: Perhaps one of the staff 
who maybe has had some connection with 
polychloral biophenyls—Is there anybody here 
who can really answer that question? If not, 
we will be glad to look into it, Fred. 


Mr. Biggs: If the testing were to be done, 
it would be done at the pesticide lab at 
Guelph. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right. 


Mr. Burr: Would you get me a report on 
that, please? 


Hon. Mr. Newman: Yes, okay. We will look 
into that. 


Mr. Burr: I have another question, but 
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perhaps somebody has something along the 


same tenor. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Spence. 


Mr. Spence: Mr, Chairman, I would like 
to ask the minister: It is about three years 
since the ban was put into effect on fishing: in 
Lake St. Clair—is that right? 


Hon. W. Newman: I believe it is about that 
time—maybe four years ago. I am not exactly 
sure. 


Mr. Spence: How are these commercial 
fishermen existing without some compensation 
or remuneration of some kind? How have they 
existed up until now, since you took away 
their livelihood? 


An hon. member: They are growing tobacco. 


Mr. Spence: Are you paying them com- 
pensation? What remuneration are they ‘re- 
ceiving? 


Hon. W. Newman: Any compensation they 
would get, of course, would come from 
Natural Resources. Exactly what Natural Re- 
sources have done, I really can’t answer, I 
don’t want to turn to Lorne Maeck for an 
answer, but certainly as far as our ministry 
is concerned, all we were concerned about 
was the level of contamination of fish. 


Mr. Maeck: There has been some remuner- 
ation. 


Hon. W. Newman: But there is nothing 
from this ministry per se. 


Mr. Spence: Natural Resources, right. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Good. 


Mr. Good: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
would like to ask a few questions about the 
safety of those people who are engaged in 
the use and manufacture of plastics as it re- 
lates to the vinyl chloride hazard. I asked a 
question in June, and if you would bear 
with me, I think I have just a little bit of 
research data here that I would like to put 
on the record. 

Vinyl chloride has been considered to 
produce moderate toxicity in the liver, and 
previous standards in the States had been 
set at about 500 parts per million. Now, the 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion was informed by the National Institute 
of Occupational Safety that several deaths had 
been reported from people working at this 
occupation—manufacturing the vinyl chloride 
with B. F. Goodrich—in the form of a rare 
liver cancer, 
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In January of 1974, a fact-finding hearing 
on the possible hazards involved in the 
manufacture and use of vinyl chloride was 
announced. The hearings were held on Feb. 
15, 1974, and the evidence at the hearing 
revealed that exposure of laboratory animals 
to vinyl chloride inhalation below the cur- 
rent standards of 500 parts per million in- 
duced tumours, including tumours of the 
liver. Further experimentation and tests done 
by a professor in Italy indicated that as these 
standards were reduced, the tumours still 
existed down to as low as just above 50 parts 
per million. 


Further data reported by the American 
Industrial Hygiene Association indicated that 
no tumours occurred in animals at concentra- 
tions of 50 parts per million. Now the autop- 
sies on the deceased employees indicated that 
rare tumours of the liver were present and 
they were indistinguishable from those tum- 
ours produced in animals, | 


The thing that is striking here is that in 
April an emergency temporary standard was 
put forward reducing the allowable levels of 
vinyl chloride from 500 parts per million to 
50. This standard was proclaimed as a tem- 
porary interim step for a period of six months 
to allow a more comprehensive review. On 
April 15 additional data received by the 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion indicated that preliminary tests on ani- 
mals demonstrated that in two out of 200 
mice exposed to the vinyl chloride concen- 
trations of 50 parts per million for seven 
hours a day, five days a week for seven 
months did develop cancer of the liver 
growths. 

The tests raised the whole question of 
what constitutes a safe level. The proposed 
permanent standard would reduce levels of 
viny] chloride below a detectable level deter- 
mined by using techniques capable of deter- 
mining levels of vinyl chloride at a concen- 
tration of one part per million. A method of 
determining one part per million sensitivity 
has been recommended by the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration. The point 
is that the proposed standard was signed and 
put into effect by the assistant secretary of 
labour in May of 1974. 


Then I asked the minister, in June I be- 
lieve, what we were doing in Ontario, Be- 
cause I understand at the present time the 
regulations in this province allow a level of 
vinyl chloride of 200 parts per million. This 
is now under active consideration and I be- 
lieve there was some talk of reducing the 
allowable limits to as low as 25 parts per 
million. 
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A question I would like to ask is what are 
the major firms—I believe it’s Goodrich and 
Dow, is itP— 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right. 


Mr. Good: —that are involved in the manu- 
facture of vinyl chlorides doing? As we all 
know, vinyl chlorides form such an impor- 
tant part of our lives today in the manufac- 
ture of all plastic products—pipe and insula- 
tion and all the rest—that it is of very vital 
concern in the Province of Ontario. I wonder 
if the minister could now report to us what 
steps have been taken here in the province 
and what liaison you have with those manu- 
facturers who are producing this product. 


Hon. W. Newman: As I said earlier this 
evening I think to you, we have done a com- 
plete comprehensive report, which I am quite 
prepared to make a public document—I'm not 
sure I have it with me tonight—of all the 
plants in the Province of Ontario that produce 
any sort of vinyl chloride. We have not really 
set up a particular standard in parts per mil- 
lion at this point in time. As you realize, we 
have been discussing the matter with the 
Environmental Protection Agency and others. 


You mentioned Dow and some other com- 
pany; I think you are thinking of Esso and 
Dow. These preliminary results indicate that 
the levels are generally below one part per 
million off the company property. Our staff 
have worked very hard all summer on this— 


Mr. Haggerty: What do you mean off the 
company property? 


Hon. W. Newman: Generally Jess than one 
part per million off the company property. I 
can’t give you details, because we really 
haven’t got into a monitoring situation as far 
as these companies are concerned. 


Mr. Good: That would be from stack emis- 
sions, but about in-plant? 


Hon. W. Newman: In-plant is another 
matter which involves of course the Ministry 
of Health. But we do have quite a compre- 
hensive report on polyvinyl chlorides which 
I’d be quite happy to publicly release; it is a 
report on what we have done on it this 
summer. 


Mr. Good: Right. so you are staying that 
your only concern is the emissions, say stack 
emissions or emissions through windows, into 
the air outside the plant. 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, this is our responsi- 
bility to make sure that the emissions are kept 
under an acceptable level. We have talked to 
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the Ministry of Health about this too— 


Mr. Good: What does the Ministry of 
Health say about in-plant levels? 


Hon. W. Newman: I can't really answer as 
to what they’ve dione about the in-plant levels. 


Mr. Haggerty: Very little, because I’ve 
had a question on the order paper dealing 
with a particular plant in Niagara Falls, Ont. 
I understood that there were two or three em- 
ployees who were admitted to the Niagara 
Falls General Hospital; this was in a study 
being carried out by their sister plant in New 
York state—I believe it was around Buffalo or 
someplace there—where they have initiated 
quite a study on vinyl chlorides in that par- 
ticular plant. 

I thought perhaps by my question of the 
Minister of Health (Mr. Miller) he would be 
checking this out, checking out the employees 
that were in the hospital at that time, but 
apparently, from the reply I got back from 
him, he did very little on it. 


Hon. W. Newman: We are very conscious 
of the polyvinyl] chloride situation. That’s 
why we spent all summer long, and before 
that, not only cautioning others but doing our 
own evaluation of the various plants. 


Mr. Good: Would it not be this ministry 
that would be responsible for setting the 
allowable limits? 


Hon. W. Newman: On emissions, yes. 


Mr. Good: What about levels within the 
plant? 


Hon. W. Newman: Within the plant, they 
come under the Ministry of Health. 


Mr. Martel: That’s convenient. 
Hon. W. Newman: Just a minute. 


Mr. Good: To the best of your knowledge, 
are the allowable limits still 200 parts per 
million in Ontario? 


Hon. W. Newman: We haven’t set a firm 
figure on it but we will before very long. 


Mr. Good: It was last April when the 
emergency temporary standards were set. You 
told me in June that you were very conscious 
of it. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right. 


Mr. Good: And you were thinking of even 
reducing it below the emergency levels in the 
United States. 


Hon. W. Newman: I didn’t say that. 
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Mr. Good: Well, somebody in your ministry 
gave us that information. 


Hon. W. Newman: We have done an ex- 
tensive survey on polyvinyl] chlorides this sum- 
mer. Do we have a copy of the report here? 


Mr. Biggs: No. 


Mr. Good: Well, does it disturb you enough 
to want to do something about reducing the 
limits? 


Hon. W. Newman: Of course, it does. We'll 
be setting a limit for it very soon, As I men- 
tioned earlier, we are doing a lot of emissions 
in our new regulations that will be coming 
forward. We want to set a limit here. We are 
very conscious of the problem. 


Mr. Good: This is new research, just re- 
vealed this year. They are realizing the seri- 
ousness of this situation. Autopsies on these 
people who have worked there have shown 
that this is the cause of liver cancer. 


Hon. W. Newman: That is why we have 
been working on it all summer long. 


Mr. Good: But from April to October— 


Mr. Martel: Could I just ask one question? 
Did you say that in other plants it was under 
the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Labour 
where they can’t come in without being 
invited in? 

Hon. W. Newman: No, the Ministry of 
Health is in charge of occupational health. 


Mr. Martel: The Ministry of Health can 
only go into mines and smelters I know with 
the invitation of the Ministry of Natural 
Resources. They can’t go in on their own. 
Can you go into plants on your own? I am 
asking the minister, can he go into a plant or 
a mine—you can’t go into a mine, I know 
that. Can you go into a plant in Ontario 
without being invited in by the Ministry of 
Health or by the Ministry of Labour? Can 
you just go in on your own when you think 
that there is a hazardous condition that you 
can move in and have a look at it? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, we can pretty well 
go into any place we really want to. 


Mr. Martel: You don’t need an invitation? 
Hon. W. Newman: No, we don't. 


Mr. Martel: You do in mining. You can’t 
go into mines? 


Hon. W. Newman: No, I know that. I 
realize that we can’t go into mines. 


Mr. Martel: Surface. 
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Hon. W. Newman: Basically, occupational 
health is an in-plant situation. 


Mr. Martel: Right. 


Hon. W. Newman: There is nothing to say 
that we can't go and have a look at the 
plant to see how they could cut down the 
emissions. 


Mr. Martel: But you don’t need an invita- 
tion into plants as you do into mines? 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t think we need 
an invitation to go into any place we want 
to go. 


Mr. Martel: You definitely can’t go into a 
mine. 


Hon. W. Newman: You should have seen 
the places I have been last summer. 


Mr. Martel: You can’t go into a mine 
unless the Minister of Natural Resources in- 
vites you and neither can the Minister of 
Health move into a mine unless the Minister 
of Natural Resources invites him. The real 
difficulty is that he never invites. 


Mr. Maeck: That’s hardly fair, 


Mr. Martel: It is hardly fair: but it happens 
to be true. TE Te gat 


Mr. Maeck: That’s not so now. 


_ Mr. Martel: It happens to be true. 


Mr. Maeck: 


‘You had that thing in the last 
estimates. 


Mr. Martel: No. I met with the Ministry 
of Health in late August. Don’t give me the 
nonsense. | 


Mr. Maeck: You had your say in the esti- 
mates of the Ministry of Natural Resources. 


Mr. Martel: I’m coming back to it tonight 
too. 


Mr. Maeck: Those things are being looked 
after, and you well know it. 


Mr. Martel: I am telling you that we met 
with the Ministry of Health in August and 
they didn’t get an invitation in yet and 
couldn’t go in. Don’t play the little games. 


Mr. Maeck: 
been set up. 


You know the committee has 


Mr. Martel: I don’t care if the committee 
has been set up. 


Mr. Maeck: You are playing political games. 


Mr. Martel: I am telling you in late August 
the Ministry of Health couldn’t go in because 
the Ministry of Natural Resources hadn’t in- 
vited them. So let’s not play games. 


Mr. Maeck: You are playing the games. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Good. 


Mr. Good: To finish this off, am I correct 
then in assuming that your research and 
your report on this document, which you 
said will be made public, has dealt only 
with emissions, stack or otherwise, emissions 
to the outside of those plants that are pro- 
ducing vinyl chloride? 


Hon. W. Neman: I just got it, as a matter 
of fact, yesterday. 


Mr. Good: You haven’t read it? What were 
you doing last night? 


Hon. W. Newman: A little politicking. 
Mr. Good: Oh, I see. 


Hon. W. Newman: Now and-again we have 
to take second best. 


Mr. Good: Who did this report, may I 
askP 


Hon. W. Newman: Our staff. 


Mr. Good: Your ministry. Could some 
member of the staff here tell me, does it deal 
with the occupational hazards within the 
plant or is this dealing only with emissions 
into the atmosphere? 


Hon. W. Newman: We will bring you a 
copy down tomorrow, if you like. 


Mr. Good: Surely somebody here must 
know. 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, okay. 
Mr. Good: The night of the estimates— 


Mr. Sharpe: My name is Sharpe. The re- 
port deals with an inventory of all the in- 
dustries that are affected by having emissions 
of vinyl chloride. That’s what it is. 


Mr. B. Newman: There is no index of the 
emissions? 


Mr. Sharpe: No. 


Mr. Good: You are just cataloguing the 
plants? 


Mr. Sharpe: That’s right. 


Mr. Good: Well, then, you really haven’t 
carried out what you said when you an- 
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swered my question in the House in June. 
Are you actively looking into the allowable 
limits of 200, which— 


Hon. W. Newman: Have you got Hansard 
there? 


Mr. Good: No, but I will get one. 


Hon. W. Newman: Okay, if you would I 
would appreciate it. 


Mr. Good: You were concerned about it— 


Hon. W. Newman: I was concerned about 
polyvinyl chlorides, and I still am; that is 
why our staff have been doing this work 
this summer. 


Mr. Good: Yes, but nobody is getting hurt 
by vinyl chlorides outside the building. 


Mr. Haggerty: There is no air monitoring 
whatsoever. 


Hon. W. Newman: At this point in time 
there is not—not in terms of actual parts per 
million. 


Mr. Good: Were they monitoring these 
plants that they did catalogue, Mr. Sharpe? 


Mr. Sharpe: We have monitors on some 
of them, yes. 


Mr. Good: But there is no permanent 
monitoring of them outside the plant, and 
I suppose we would have to find out from 
the Ministry of Health whether there is 
permanent monitoring within the plants that 
are producing these emissions. 


Hon. W. Newman: As I mentioned before, 
Esso and Dow are generally below one part 
per million outside of their plants. 


Mr. Good: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Paterson. 


Mr. D. A. Paterson (Essex South): Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to change the topic 
briefly. The minister indicated he is going 
to be changing certain regulations, and I 
wonder if there is going to be any amelior- 
ation or softening of the septic tank regula- 
tions as they apply certainly in southwestern 
Ontario. 

Could the minister advise us possibly as 
to how the arrangements with the county 
health units have worked out? Are they in 
all cases looking after any portion of the 
septic tank permits? Or is your ministry 
undertaking the total involvement or is it 
simply dealing with the mechanical waste 
disposal? 
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Hon. W. Newman: Well, let me say this— 
and I could spend an hour on this—we have 
had a few problems with Part VII of the 
Environmental Protection Act regarding sep- 
tic tanks. 


Mr. Paterson: Is that the discharge sec- 
tion? 


Hon. W. Newman: No, it contains the 
regulations regarding septic tanks. There 
have been a few misunderstandings, but I 
think they are sorting themselves out slowly 
and efficiently. In most cases the health 
units have been carrying on and will be 
carrying on. There are a few health units 
that we hope to talk to in the very near 
future to try to work out some sort of pro- 
gramme with them to carry on the process. 


We will sti]l have our regulations in force. 
The MOHs, through their boards of health, 
will be allowed certain discretionary powers 
as far as septic tanks are concerned. Of 
course, and especially in your area, we have 
a particular problem because of the water 
tables. 


We think the programme is working fairly 
effectively, and we are going to be doing 
some work with it to make it more efficient. 
We are going to let the health unit have 
their own standardized forms, if they so 
desire to have them, to save people going 
from point A at the health unit office over 
to the Environmental office. We hope to 
expedite the whole programme so that it 
will be much more efficient for the person 
who comes in for a septic tank. It will be 
done much more quickly than has been 
the case this past summer. 


Mr. Good: Could I pursue this matter 
now that we are on it? 


Hon. W. Newman: Sure. 


Mr. Good: You indicated in a letter to 
me that the people who manufacture metal 
septic tanks should have known for a con- 
siderable time that there would be a change 
in regulations. Now, the word I got was 
that it was just by accident that they heard 
that the regulations had been changed. They 
find themselves with a yard full of septic 
tanks which don’t meet today standards. 


Now, where did you get the idea that 
they should have known for some time that 
there was going to be a change in regula- 
tions, and what those changes might be? 
You didn’t know yourself until the regula- 
tions came through. We kept asking you for 
months and months, and you wouldn't say 
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when the regulations were going to be pro- 
claimed; they kept being postponed. 


Hon. Mr. Newman: You asked me _ for 
months and months? 


Mr. Good: Why sure. 


Hon. W. Newman: Let’s get things 
straight. The thing came into effect before 
I became the minister, so how could you 
be asking me for months and months? Let’s 
be fair about this. 


Mr. Good: April 9, isn’t it? 


Hon. W. Newman: The effective date 
was April 15. 


Mr. Good: Apri] 15. 


Hon. W. Newman: And you asked me for 
months and months. 


Mr. Good: Well, all right; weeks and 
weeks. | 


Hon. W. Newman: Okay, let’s be fair 
about this thing now. | 


Mr. Good: How could the manufacturer 
know what the new regulations were going 


to be? 


Hon. W. Newman: There were a lot of 
meetings outlining regulations prior to me 
becoming the minister. 

Now, as far as the manufacture of septic 
tanks is concerned, it was made very Abeer 
at the time the regulations came in that 
there would be no changes until at least— 
I think it was Dec. 1 or at the end of 
December. 


Mr. Good: Of this year. 
Hon. W. Newman: Yes. 


Mr. Good: Well, that wasn’t made clear 
when the regulations first came out. 


Hon. W. Newman: I thought that was 
made very clear—that if this was the case 
we would let them use up their stock; that 
was my understanding, 


Mr. Good: That is very fine. 


Hon. W. Newman: That was my under- 
standing, that they would be able to use up 
any tanks they had. And we are prepared 
to talk to them even today. We are very 
flexible on these sort of things. We are pre- 
pared to talk to them about any particular 
problems they may have. Because of the 
type of equipment they have and their plans 
for manufacturing certain sizes and shapes 
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of septic tanks, and the gauge of steel, we 
are prepared to talk to them. 


Mr. Good: Yes, well that is fine. I am very 
glad to hear that, Mr. Minister; but that 
wasn’t my understanding of the problem at 
the time. 


Hon. W. Newman: But you said for months 
and months; let’s be fair. 


Mr. Good: That has changed and that 
is your attitude now; I’m glad to hear that. 


Hon. W. Newman: Right. 


Mr. Good: And Im sure that the problem 
has been resolved, because I haven't heard 
anything more from them. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Burr followed by Mr. 
Newman. 


Mr. Burr: Mr. Chairman, this deals with 
the problem of the trucks with heavy smoke 
emissions. Back in June of last year the 
minister at that time said that the practice of 
issuing warnings would be followed for an 
introductory period of four weeks, and after 
that time charges would be laid under the 
Highway Traffic Act. Could you give us a 
report on how this warning period made out 
and what happened thereafter? 


Hon. W. Newman: We have laid a lot of 
charges, although I don’t know the exact 
number. But we now have a new device—or 
whatever you call it; one of our deputies can 
explain it to you—for reading the opacity 
of the emissions from trucks; and it relates 
to the type of day you have, Before, on a 
visual basis, we used the colour chart. It was 
very difficult sometimes to make your case 
stand up in court, although we have had 
charges, convictions and fines paid. But I 
don’t know really how the new device exactly 
works, so I) will ask one of the deputies. 


Mr. Burr: Mr. Chairman, all I) would like 
to know is the result of this campaign. 


Hon. W. Newman: The result of the cam- 
paign has been this that as you drive along 
the highway—and I am sure you have noticed 
it—there has been a vast improvement in the 
colour of the heavy emissions from trucks on 
the highways, Officials of the Automotive 
Transport Association have been in to see 
me a couple of times, and they would attest 
to the fact that we have made progress in 
this particular field. 


Mr. Burr: Do you mean then that it’s now 
rather difficult to find trucks against which 
you can lay charges? 
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Hon. W. Newman: We still have a staff 
working on it. I stilh drive the highways 
myself every day, and I still take the odd 
licence number down. I wouldn’t want that to 
get in to the press, because I'd be run off the 
highway tomorrow. But we really are making 
a concentrated effort on this and I think it’s 
really showing an improvement. I think if 
you drive the highways on a regular basis, 
you see the improvement in the reduced 
emissions from trucks. 


(Mr. Burr: Thank you; that’s what I wanted 
to know. 


Mr. Haggerty: What about the railroads? 
Hon. W. Newman: I beg your pardon? 


(Mr. Haggerty: What about the railroads? 
There are frequent trains from St. Catharines 
or Niagara Falls to Toronto, or Hamilton to 


Toronto, and I imagine train emissions are 


perhaps almost as bad as from automobiles 
or trucks. 


Hon. W. Newman: Mr. Shenfeld is here 
somewhere and he can probably tell us 
about the railways, but to be quite honest 
I don’t think we’ve done that much about 
it. But the Automotive Transport Associa- 
tion and the trucking people have been very 
co-operative in trying to clean up the emis- 
sions themselves. I must say they have done 
a great job in trying to clean this up to the 
best of their own ability. 


‘Mr. Haggerty: There are no emission con- 
trols on trucks at all, are there? At least not 
as compared to automobiles. 


Hon. W. Newman: That would be federal 
legislation. 


Mr. Haggerty: I know, but still— 


Hon. W. Newman: Our job is to make sure 
that the— 


Mr. Haggerty: The trucks are still pro- 
ducing the hydrocarbons, aren’t they? 


‘Hon. W. Newman: Do you want the actual 
figures on control of visible emissions for 
diesel or gasoline trucks? Technical direction 
would probably be given. “It is estimated 
that there will be 600 vehicles stopped, 300 
charges laid and 700 prosecutions.” 


I don’t know how you figure that one out. 
Mr. Good: How many have there been? 


Hon. W. Newman: That doesn’t add up to 
very good mathematics to me either, But 
basically we are really doing a programme 
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on it, and we have found that the Auto- 
motive Transport Association has been very 
co-operative in getting its own people to 
co-operate. And it is a matter of maintenance 
on these trucks. 


Mr. Good: Can you prosecute? 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh we have, oh yes; 
we have been prosecuting. We have been 
getting convictions too. Oh yes. 


Mr. Good: Trucks, as well as under your 
own regulations? 


Hon. W. Newman: Truck emissions, yes. 


Mr. B. Newman: How about diesel emis- 
sions from the trains? 


(Hon. W. Newman: Have we had anything 
on diesel emissions from trains? Or is that 
out of our jurisdiction? I dion’t know. Mr. 
Brad Drowley. 


‘Mr. B. Drowley (Assistant Deputy Minis- 
ter, Utility and Laboratory Services Division): 
They are actually out of our jurisdiction, 
under the old Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners regulation. If we want to prosecute 
we have to get permission from the board to 
lay a charge. That’s the way the law reads. 


Mr. B. Newman: I think it would be a 
good thing on the part of the ministry to lay 
charges against some of them, especially 
when you get these diesels into an urban 
setting, such as back in the city of Windsor 
where the Essex Terminal railroad track is 
carrying cars around the community and 
going through heavy residential areas. Some- 
times when they do start up or when they 
shunt, go back and forth, you almost need 
a knife to cut your way through. 


I know that the CPR, for one, is really 
lax when it travels along the track between 
Howard Ave. and Walker Rd. You have got 
a fairly nice residential section on both sides 
of the track. They are shunting back and 
forth there, and heaven help the individual 
who is along the track while those diesels 
are just moving back and forth. I wonder 
how some of the engineers on the trains are 
actually even able to withstand some of the 
fumes. I think you should go after them. 


Mr. Haggerty: Just take a look at the GO 
train going through Port Credit in Missis- 
sauga, along there where it is well built up 
by homes and apartments. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, those trains are 
run by the CN. But seriously, we will have 
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a look at this. I am not sure whether juris- 
dictionally— 


Mr. B. Newman: It doesn’t matter who is 
polluting. 


Hon. W. Newman: That is right, I agree. 


Mr. B. Newman: Polluting is hurting the 
individual. Whether it is a federal respon- 
sibility or not, I think that we have some 
responsibility to try to correct the situation 
or ask them to correct it or maybe force 
them to correct it. 


Hon. W. Newman: Okay. Well, we have 
been moving on trucks, and the problem is 
that we have only so much staff to do it. 
But we will look into that matter as far as 
train emissions are concerned, and see just 
exactly what our jurisdictional liimts are. 


Mr. B. Newman: Well, I can understand. 
I would appreciate that because I know I 
have received a lot of complaints about both 
the Essex Terminal and the CPR from resi- 
dents in the neighbourhood of those tracks. 


Mr. Chairman: “I have a list of speakers. 
Just a moment, Mr. Newman, Mr. Newman, 
followed by Mr. Martel, followed by Mr. 
Rollins, followed by Mr. Stokes. 


Mr. B. Newman: Back on June 21 a reso- 
lution was passed by the city of Windsor 
concerning the supervision and inspection of 
the construction of sanitary sewers, sewage 
treatment plants, and waterworks on private 
property. This, by the way, was adopted by 
the Municipal Engineers Association and en- 
dorsed' by the Windsor city council. I wanted 
to ask of the minister if the minister is fol- 
lowing on their suggestion: 


Whereas there is concern over the lack 
of adequate supervision and inspection of 
the construction of sanitary sewers, sewage 
treatment plants, and waterworks on pri- 
vate property, which has resulted in poor 
workmanship, and occasionally malfunc- 
tion or failure of these facilities; 

And whereas existing legislation, except 
for health and fire, does not now provide 
for adequate supervision and inspection 
of the construction of such facilities on 
private property; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
Municipal Engineers Association petition 
the Minister of the Environment to spon- 
sor legislation to enable the Ministry of 
the Environment personnel and _ appro- 
priate municipal staff to enter on private 
property to inspect, and either accept or 


reject the construction of such facilities, 
and also to require the property owner 
to institute and continuously enforce ac- 
ceptable maintenance and operating prac- 
tices. 


Is the ministry giving that consideration? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes; may I suggest the 
committee you are talking about, the en- 
gineering committee, the chairman of that 
committee happens to be my ADM, Mr. 
John Barr. 


Mr. J. Barr (Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Field Operations): No. 


Hon. W. Newman: No? 
chairman of the committee? 


Are you not 


Mr. Barr: It is Mr. Payne, in Windsor, as 
a matter of fact. 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh Im sorry. Mr. 
Payne of Windsor is the chairman. You are 
on that committee? 


Mrs. M. Campbell (St. George): Somebody 
is chairman. 


Hon. W. Newman: So he is on the com- 
mittee and he is aware of your problems, 
of the situation we are concerned with on 
private property. It is always a concern to 
us, how we are going to deal with it; espe- 
cially if there is more than one individual 
involved. If you want, maybe Mr. Barr 
would like to comment on it. 


Mr. B. Newman: I would appreciate it. 


Mr. Barr: As a matter of fact, Mr. New- 
man, this committee, which represents the 
municipal engineers and the Ministry of the 
Environment, has been in operation I guess 
for 10 years or more. This particular item 
was brought to the committee by myself 
more so than the other way around; and 
the purpose was to get input from the mu- 
nicipal engineers, whether this is a problem 
to them; it has been a problem to us in the 
past. 


The discussions are still continuing on this 
particular problem of a municipality where 
we have private-owner works, either water or 
sewage works. First on the installation, and 
subsequently the operation, there is continu- 
ing discussion on that matter. 


Mr. B. Newman: Do you then anticipate 
convincing the minister to introduce legisla- 
tion correcting the situation? 


Mr. Barr: I am not certain that legislation 
is the only answer to the problem. It has 
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been a problem to us, the ministry. It has 
also been a problem in some municipalities, 
not in all though. 


Mr. B. Newman: Well the recommendation 
of the municipal engineers association is to 
have legislation to correct it. 


Mr. Barr: That’s right. 


Mr. B. Newman: Is their recommendation 
a good recommendation? 


Mr. Barr: Yes, I think it is sound. How 
to put it into legal language in legislation is 
the difficulty right at the moment. 


Mr. B. Newman: Well I would imagine 
there are capable staff in one of the minis- 
tries who could interpret that into legislation; 
even if it isn’t the best the courts would fix 
it up for you anyway, so it would eventually 
end up as good legislation. 


Hon. W. Newman: That has been men- 
tioned. 


Mr. Barr: One of the difficulties of course, 
when we talk about private ownership we 
talk about every individual, and we are not 
in that area; the context of the resolution 
applies more to, let us say, the condominium 
development, the resort owner and this type 
of thing. When we talk private we talk about 
each household, and this becomes a little 
more complicated legally. 


Mr. B. Newman: Well I know it is in good 
hands when it is in that gentleman’s hands, 
but I hope he can translate this into action, 
through you, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. W. Newman: I can assure you we 
have a very good working relationship, Mr. 
Newman. 


Mr. B. Newman: Well relationships are 
not sufficient if they don’t end up in legisla- 
tion though, or elimination of the problem. 


Hon. W. Newman: 
problem, sir. 


We understand your 


Mr. B. Newman: Thank you for listening. 


I have another matter I would like to bring 
to the attention of the minister, Mr. Chair- 
man, and that is legislation concerning indus- 
trial and commercial businesses to seek envir- 
onmental approval of the design and fabrica- 
tion of equipment. Now this resolution was 
passed on the same day by the Windsor city 
council and it was also one from the Muni- 
cipal Engineers Association. The council en- 
dorsed it. The resolution reads as follows: 
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Whereas the installation of equipment in 
new or existing industrial or commercial 
complexes, or the modification of existing 
equipment may create pollution in munici- 
pal sewer systems or receiving waters. 


And whereas existing legislation, except 
for health and fire, now does not require 
industrial and commercial businesses to 
seek environmental approval for the design 
and fabrication of the equipment; 


And whereas vast sums of public money 
have been spent in curing pollution prob- 
lems, and it would now be highly desirable 
to institute stronger preventive measures to 
protect the environment; 


Now therefore be it resolved that the 
Municipal Engineers Association petition 
the Minister of the Environment to sponsor 
legislation to require industrial and com- 
mercial businesses to seek environmental 
approval of the design and fabrication of 
equipment from 


(a) The Ministry of the Environment in 
cases where receiving waters would be 
affected by the resultant discharge from 
such equipment; and (b) Municipalities in 
those cases where municipal sewer systems 
would be affected. 


Now, I would assume that your same offcial 
was involved in this. 


Hon. W. Newman: Before you get him in- 
volved in legislation, may I make a comment? 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes. 


Hon. W. Newman: Regarding design and 
fabrication of equipment for environmental] 
controls, we are finding more and more indus- 
trial people coming to us asking what sort 
of design and fabrication they should have 
in order to meet the standards that we want 
within the ministry.. We are finding that 
industry is becoming more and more con- 
scious of environmental controls and environ- 
mental] situations. 


As for any specific design or fabrication 
you are talking about, I think we could 
almost legislate ourselves out of business by 
legislating the design and fabrication of every 
piece of equipment that comes along. For 
instance, we might legislate against special 
kinds of filters for cigarettes. We might say 
—and I am not being facetious when I say 
this; I am being very realistic-we might 
decide that there must be a special design or 
special fabrication to make the filter really 
effective. Should we really be involved in 
that particular area? 


Mr. B. Newman: What you say may be 
true, Mr. Minister, but if this were not a 
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concern of the Municipal Engineers Associa- 
tion—and I doubt very much that they are 
a frivolous lot and simply decided they 
were going to try to burden you with— 


Iion. W. Newman: No, I know many of 
them personally. I know they are a very 
fine group. 


Mr. B. Newman: Your own official prob- 
ably was one of those involved in drawing 
up this recommendation— 


Hon. W. Newman: Is that right? Did you 
draw up that recommendation? 


Mr. Barr: I was there. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s fine, as long as 
I know. 


Mr. B. Newman: Well, he heard the reso- 
lution. I would think that, being a knowl- 
edgeable man and likewise being a con- 
siderate individual, he would have or did 
endorse the resolution, and now it is a 
matter of translating his idea into action on 
your part. I know that more and more in- 
dustrial concerns and commercial businesses 
are approaching the ministry, but that also 
indicates that there are a lot that don’t 
approach the ministry. 


Hon. W. Newman: We watch those too. 


Mr. B. Newman: Well, you may watch 
them, but really you can’t say you watch 
them too closely or too well, Mr. Minister, 
because the Ford pollution in the city of 
Windsor doesn’t indicate too much watching 
there. That has been going on for years and 
years. 


Hon. W. Newman: Is it not much better 
than it was? 


Mr. B. Newman: Oh, you should be in 
that area some Saturday. It’s really rough. 


Mr. Haggerty: He is heading that way to- 
morrow, isn’t he? 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, the minister will 
be going that way tomorrow. 


Hon. W. Newman: We are not sure yet 
exactly what is going to happen. 


Mr. B. Newman: Well, I think this reso- 
lution is worthy of consideration by your 
ministry, and I think you should not just 
pass it off by saying that perhaps you are 
going to have too much legislation and that 
it will interfere with business and com- 
merce. As far as pollution is concerned, I 
don't think you could really have too much 
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legislation when you are attempting to con- 
trol pollution and provide a good environ- 
ment for our citizens. I think it is fairly well 
incumbent upon you. Your own officials 
know all about this— 


Hon. W. Newman: Maybe John Barr 
would care to comment on that. 


Mr. B. Newman: —so I am not telling 
them anything new. It is simply a new reso- 
lution, since it was passed in June of this 
year. 


Hon. W. Newman: Maybe Mr. Barr would 
would like to comment on this. 


Mr. Barr: Really, Mr. Newman, if this 
legislation were introduced on this side of 
the Act it would make it comparable to the 
Environmental Protection Act governing air 
emissions and so on; in other words, enter- 
prise and so on has to submit designs and 
fabrications for changes in processing or 
equipment within the plant governing air 
emissions. We are looking at this resolution 
in terms of compatible legislation on the 
water side. 


Mr. Good: Is that unreasonable? 
Mr. Barr: No, it isn’t. 


Mr. B. Newman: It is not unreasonable to 
translate it into some type of legislation, 
Mr. Minister; and if the legislation isn’t 
needed later, you can withdraw it. 


Hon. W. Newman: I would rather try to 
do it without legislation if it is possible. If 
it is necessary we will have a good poke at 
it, okay? 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, I will accept that, 
and I hope we don’t have to have legisla- 
tion. I hope business and commerce would 
know enough that they also have a respon- 
sibility to the air that you and I breathe. 
However, knowing them, you are always go- 
ing to get someone among the industrial and 
commercial field who is attempting to oper- 
ate as cheaply as possible, and as a result 
they are going to bypass certain legislation. 


The other item that I wanted to bring up, 
Mr. Minister, is the one of Fighting Island 
and BASF Industries. Are you considering 
limiting its licence of occupation so that with- 
in a given period of time they could phase 
out that dumping of liquid wastes on to 
Fighting Island in the Detroit River, or find 
some American source for the disposition of 
their liquid wastes? 


Hon. W. Newman: Of course, this goes 
back over many, many years, as you are 
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well aware. I think we did — I am not sure 
—have a spill there, a couple of discharges. 
It is pretty well contained. We keep a pretty 
close eye on it. 


Mr. B. Newman: I don’t dispute that, Mr. 
Minister. I think your officials are doing a 
good job of supervising. 


Hon. W. Newman: You will recall that 
the permit to put it over there comes, I 
believe, from MNR. Is that not correct? 
Yes. 


Mr. B. Newman: The thing is that you 
can control it now by telling them that you 
will give them 10 years to stop dumping 
liquid wastes on Fighting Island and to 
find another source. Or tell them to develop 
a process where they can recycle the liquid 
wastes and put into the Detroit River water 
that is reasonably pure, and not water that 
contains these— 


Hon. W. Newman: So what your'e sug- 
gesting is that I should get together with 
MNR and work out some long-range pro- 
gramme. 


Mr. Haggerty: Who is MNR? 


Hon. W. Newman: Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources. We get to use these short forms. I 
am sorry. 


Mr. Haggerty: Oh, I thought that it was 
a company that you were talking about in 
the States that was dumping. 


Hon. W. Newman: No, the Ministry of 
Natural Resources. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Minister, are you 
not considering then maybe giving them a 
period of time — say, 10 years — to stop 
this? Surely we want that island in the De- 
troit River to become habitable at some time 
or other in the future, and if we are going 
to keep dumping the liquid wastes on there, 
heaven knows when it is ever going to be. 


Mr. Haggerty: We could make it into a 
park. 


Hon. W. Newman: I think one of the 
problems, as you know and as I know, is 
that the company has really no other place 
to go with it. 


Mr. B. Newman: Oh, no. I don’t agree 
with that at all. It is a profit-making organ- 
ization. They can make more profit by doing 
what they are doing there. I know that if 
we require them to dispose of it in a different 
fashion it may mean an increase in the price 
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of the commodity that they are processing 
there. I can understand that. But do you 
really mean that you don’t mind them dump- 
ing their liquid wastes into Canada? 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, this is an agree- 
ment that goes back over 40 years—how 
many years ago? 


Mr. B. Newman: But the agreement is re- 
newed by the ministries of your govern- 
ment. 


Hon. W. Newman: Not this ministry. 


Mr. B. Newman: No, buit it is renewed 
by your government ministries, and you don’t 
have to keep renewing it. 


Hon. W. Newman: Let me say that I will 
talk it over with the Minister of Natural 
Resources to see what sort of a programme 
we can come up with on this, because he 
issues the permit. ; 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Minister, through 
you, Mr. Chairman, I don’t disagree with 
you talking it over. But I have been bring- 
ing this subject up now I think since the 
first day I walked into this House, and 
there has been no action for 15 years. I can 
only assume that there won't be action for 
more years to come. 

I don’t think you are being fair with your 
own residents in the Province of Ontario by 
continuously allowing this to go on. There 
has to be an answer for it. They have got 
to find the answer, not us. It is they that 
are involved. It is they who are dumping on 
Ontario. 


Hon. W. Newman: That is quite true, 
but by cutting them off and putting them out 
of business we have got to look at that 
point of view, too. And we may have to 
phase it out over a period of time. 


Mr. B. Newman: That is what I mean— 
phase it out. I don’t mean that you should 
tell them that next year they have got to 
stop and that is all. You have to give them 
a chance to find other means of disposing 
of their liquid wastes. But give them a set 
period of time within which they have to 
stop this process. 

By the way, you charge them, I think, only 
$950 a year, if I am not mistaken — a real 
small fee. 


Hon. W. Newman: We don't get it. 


Mr. B. Newman: No, Natural Resources 
get the fee. 
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Mr. Haggerty: That’s going back 40 years 
—$250. 


Mr. B. Newman: It goes back into the 
previous administration. But look at it with 
the Minister of Natural Resources and phase 
it out so I don’t have to bring this up again. 


An hon. member: The agreement goes 
back to a previous Liberal government, 
doesn’t it? 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, it goes back to a 
Liberal government. But even though a 
Liberal government did it, you fellows carry 
on the same mistake. Two wrongs don’t 
make a right. 


The last thing I want to talk about, Mr. 
Chairman, is Ford Motor Co. Mr. Minister, 
why don’t you put a monitor to the east or 
the north side of the Ford plant to see how 
serious that pollutions is? You have no idea 
how serious it is. | 

Some days it is almost smelling of roses, 
but on other days you have to breathe 
through your mouth because breathing 
through your nose you can’t stand: the stench 
at times. It is essentially sort of a blue haze 
and there is a really strong phenol smell. 
Maybe there is no way of eliminating the 
phenol smell, but I think the company should 
at least level with the public and let them 
know that the technology isn’t available to 
overcome the problem, that if you give us the 
technology, we will take care of it. 

‘The Ford Motor Co., I think, can afford to 
correct the problem. Mind you, they have 
made substantial improvements—we appre- 
ciate that—but the people who live in that 
area shouldn’t have to put up with that for- 
ever. You are really punishing them unneces- 
sarily. I live about two miles from Ford’s, 
and occasionally I can smell it that far away 
—although not too often, Have you got an 
official here who can reply? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, may I ask Doug 
McTavish, who is our regional director, to 
speak on that very briefly? I am not exactl 
sure what we have done with Ford lately. 


‘Mr. D. McTavish (Director, Southwestern 
Region, Regional Operations Division): My 
name is McTavish. Part of the problem with 
the Ford company, of course, is that odour 
is a problem, and odour is something that 
we don’t have instruments to measure. So 
our monitoring with instruments can’t relate 
to odours directly. 

The Ford Motor Co. is on a programme 
approval which was settled in March, 1974, 
and there are some amendments to that pro- 
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gramme. We think there have been im- 
provements, The number of complaints we 
have received this year is only slightly less 
than last year. We feel that there has been 
an improvement but there hasn’t been a great 
decrease in complaints yet. 


Mr. B. Newman: You know why there 
aren't too many complaints, don’t you? 


Mr. McTavish: No, there are as many com- 
plaints as last year. 


Mr. B. Newman: No, but do you know 
why there aren’t too many? There probably 
could be 10 times more, but when you hit 
your head against a stone wall, after a while 
you find out you are only hurting yourself. 
People just don’t complain because they say, 
“What's the use? N shine happens after we 
complain.” They call me up and tell me that. 


Mr. McTavish: I think there is something 
happening now. In the last year or so there 
have been improvements. They have im- 
proved their cupola operation and we think 
the modifications they are discussing with our 
staff now as part of their programme ap- 
proval will produce significant improvements. 


(Mr. B. Newman: There have been im- 
provements. I don’t deny that. I don’t deny 
that Ford has done a substantial job in the 
elimination of water pollution and in the air 
pollution end, But they are not going as 
quickly as I would like to see them go. And 
as far as the air pollution is concerned, just 
call up any of the people who live in the 
apartments along Riverside Dr. and let them 
know you are from the Ministry of the 


- Environment and they'll run you out of town 


on a rail. 
(Mr. McTavish: On a rail, eh? 


Mr. B. Newman: Oh yes, they really would, 
because they are very much put out with 
the inaction that they see. Ford may be 
doing it, but you don’t notice that when 
you drive down there or walk down there, 
especially on a Saturday at about 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon; it is almost always at that 
one time. I drive by there very often—Mr. 
Burr likewise notices it, as do all of us in 
the Windsor area—and there are times it is 
almost unbearable. Sometimes it mixes with 
the Hiram Walker smell, and the two don't 
go together too well. 


Mr. McTavish: They may be synergistic, 
eh? 

‘Well, we feel they are making improve- 
ments since they have gone on the pro- 
gramme approval, It hasn’t been demon- 
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strated in a decrease in complaints yet, but 
I think it will be. The Ford Motor Co, have 
given a commitment to us to complete the 
programme. 


Mr. Haggerty: What type of programme is 
it? What type of pollution abatement do 
they have? 


Mr. McTavish: This is for air. 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes, but what is it? They 
have scrubbers? 


(Mr. McTavish: Scrubbers and— 


Mr. Haggerty: Or does it just go up through 
a building— 


Mr. McTavish: A higher stack, you mean? 
No. They are on a programme approval. We 
would like to see it demonstrated in fewer 
complaints, but it hasn’t been demonstrated 
in fewer complaints yet. I think last year in 
1973 we had something like 50 complaints; 
this year we have 31 to date, so they are 
similar in total. 

‘They have given us a good commitment 
as far as completing works. They have spent 
something like $13 million, I think, from 
1966 until now, and they certainly have in- 
dicated a commitment to spend more in an 
attempt to solve the problem. But I agree 
with Mr. Newman that there still are odours 
and we are still getting complaints. 


Mr. B. Newman: Well, I asked them at 
one time to hold a public meeting so that 
they could tell the community in their vicinity 
just exactly what they have done, what they 
contemplate doing and when they can fore- 
see the complete or partial solution of the 
problem. The Chrysler company had a 
similar situation with the Huber St. plant in 
Detroit, and let me tell you that they 
couldn’t resolve the problem, In fact, there 
was mass class action taken against Chrysler 
in Detroit, and Chrysler was required’ to pay 
an average of, I think, $450 to some 80 
people who brought class action against 
them. 

‘(I think that if it isn’t corrected in there, 
with the new Environmental Law Associa- 
tion at the University of Windsor, you may 
end up by having exactly the same thing take 
place. I wouldn’t like to see that type of 
action take place, especially when I think 
the technology is here. I stand to be 
corrected. 

I know Ford isn’t asking the Ministry 
of Community and Social Services for any 
type of assistance. They are a fairly sub- 
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stantial profit-making organization and I am 
glad to see them make a profit, but they 
are a little too slow in overcoming the 
problem, I think they can move a little faster 
at it. 


Mr. Minister, why don’t you make public 
the names of the people or the corporations 
that are polluting the atmosphere so that 
the citizenry themselves can keep tabs to 
know whether a particular manufacturer 
actually is attempting to overcome the prob- 
lem? 


Hon. W. Newman: Let’s just deal with the 
Ford plant for a moment. It has already 
been said they have spent many millions of 
dollars trying to clean up their problem, 
and we just worked out a new programme 
with them in March of this year to move 
along with an even further cleanup within 
their plant. I can’t give you the exact time 
frame on it, but certainly we feel they are 
trying to co-operate with us to do it; maybe 
not as fast as you would like to see, so 
maybe we should give you a report on ex- 
actly what has happened: and where we are 
going from here. Would you like that? 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, I would appreciate 
that. 


Hon. W. Newman: Okay, can we see that 
Mr. Newman gets a copy of the report? 


Mr. McTavish: We will arrange that. 


Mr. B. Newman: I would also like a copy 
of any other concerns in the Windsor area 
that are on some order from your ministry 
to overcome pollution problems, because I 
think you may have Hiram Walker in there. 


Hon. W. Newman: We have several com- 
panies, but maybe you would specifically 
spell out to us exactly what you want and 
we will get it for you. 


Mr. B. Newman: Any company that you 
have that is under ministerial order in the 
city of Windsor. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, just a minute, 
some companies are under control orders. 
Scme companies are under voluntary pro- 
grammes and they have been very co-oper- 
ative. Our policy has been—and I have said 
it before—co-operation, not confrontation, if 
it is at all possible. There are cases in 
question where we do have confrontation 
with companies, and we will continue to 
have. But we like to co-operate with the 
companies on these cleanup orders. In many 
many cases I can show you where we have 
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laid out a programme for a particular com- 
pany and they have said “Fine,” they argue 
about it for some time, but eventually the 
accept our programme and move ahead wit 
it. 

Mr. B. Newman: Why shouldn’t that infor- 
mation be public information? 


Hon. W. Newman: Basically yes, but the 
thing is, I don’t know how many companies 
we have in the Windsor area under controls 
or under voluntary programmes. 


Mr. B. Newman: I think there are only 
three. 


Hon. W. Newman: If you name the three 
you want I will give you the information. 


Mr. B. Newman: Your ministry has it. I 
don’t have your books. You tell me which 
ones are on. 


Hon. W. Newman: You said there were 
only three. I thought you knew. 


Mr. B. Newman: I said I think there are 
only three, If there are more than three give 
them to me, if there are a hundred give me 
the hundred. 


Hon. W. Newman: Fine, we will give you 
the major ones anyway. 


Mr. B. Newman: This is what I am inter- 
ested in. Thank you. 


Hon. W. Newman: His name is Bernie 
Newman, mine is Bill. So long as it gets 
to the right person. 


Mr. B, Newman: We are both B. Newman. 
I get your mail and you get mine. 


Mr. Burr: Mr. Chairman, could I have a 
copy of that? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, sure, we will give 
you the major ones that are under the con- 
trols. 


Mr. B. Newman: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 


man. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Martel. 

Mr. Martel: Mr. Chairman, before I begin, 
since we can’t smoke, I was just wondering 
if we can chew. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Martel: Got to beat the system some- 
how. Will somebody bring in a spitoon? 
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Mr. Chairman: Who is next? ‘Mr. Martel 
followed by Mr. Rollins. 


Mr. Martel: 


Mr. Paterson: If I could just interrupt the 
proceedings; 

I was just wondering, do the other min- 
isters clear statements that they make to the 
public with your ministry concerning the pol- 
lution of the environment? I don’t know 
whether the minister has read a tourist pub- 
lication that has been handed out by the 
tens of thousands this past year. It came to 
my attention at a parliamentary conference. 


If you will just bear with me for two 
seconds, I will read the one paragraph. It 
says: 

Drop yourselves into the inflated tubes 
and float downstream in the hot sun and 
the cool water. If they have got to go, 
let them. 


Last time we counted, Ontario had over 
10,000 service stations and some 7,500 
restaurants. Every one of them has two 
washrooms. But the kids can’t always wait. 
Right? Please, if the darlings have to go 
by the side of the road, let the darlings 
do it, you are only young once. 


I want to know when the— 


Is this endorsed by your ministry too? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, I would have to 
endorse that. I’ve got children too. 


Mr. Martel: Do you know when the fenc- 
ing or the nonsense surrounding API is going 
to stop? The readings really are irrelevant; 
and they are a deliberate attempt, I think, to 
pacify the public into believing there aren’t 
serious situations. 

Mr. Minister, on Aug. 15 in the Sudbury 
area the API at the Ash St. monitor was in 
fact seven. The SO, at the same time was 
0.57; and the average, for half an hour, which 
you consider tolerable, is 0.3 before it is 
harmful. 

Am I right in that? Point three, for half 
an hour, of SO,; beyond that it is con- 
sidered harmful. Is there someone here who 
can confirm that? 


Hon. W. Newman: Well do you want the 
readings on Aug. 15? 


Mr. Martel: I have the readings, I am 
asking for a specific bit of information. Sul- 
phur dioxide at 0.3 for half an hour, beyond 
a half an hour, is considered harmful; is 
that right? 


Hon. W. Newman: Above 0.3? 


Mr. Martel: Point three or over. 
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Mr. L. Shenfeld (Supervisor, Meteorology 
and Air Quality, Air Resources Branch): Not 
to health. 


Mr. Martel: No, to vegetation, starting at 
that level, certain vegetation. 


Hon. W. Newman: All right, but not to 
health. 


Mr. Martel: What is the level we reach 
before it becomes harmful to health? 


Hon. W. Newman: I would just like to 
make one thing very clear, if I may Mr. 
Chairman. You said the API monitors were 
to fool the public? 


Mr. Martel: Yeah. 


Hon. W. Newman: Now that is absolutely 
not true. 


Mr. Martel: 


Hon. W. Newman: Let us make one thing 
very clear here; on this idea that we are 
trying to fool the public with the various 
monitors we have in the Sudbury basin—you 
know the type of programme we are on in 
the Sudbury basin, you know what we are 
trying to do about the Sudbury basin; you 
know what we are doing with the various 
companies up there, the various control orders 
we have—now let’s not be facetious and say 
we are trying to fool the public. 


Well we'll see in a minute. 


Mr. Martel: You are doing it all over. I 
am not suggesting you are doing it in Sud- 
bury, I am suggesting you are doing it all 
over the province. 


Hon. W. Newman: If you want to come 
back to a question, all right. That may be 
your opinion but that is not our opinion 
here. 


Mr. Martel: I am suggesting you are doing 
it all over the province, wherever you have 
a pollution monitor. I am trying to elicit a 
bit of information. 


Hon. W. Newman: If you have a specific 
question, we will be glad to try— 


Mr. Martel: I have a specific question. 


Hon. W. Newman: All right, but don’t go 
around making up— 


Mr. Martel: You are going to have cardiac 
arrest. 

I want to know, if 0.3 is considered harm- 
ful in that time to vegetation, at what stage 
of the game does it become harmful to 
human beings? 
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Hon. W. Newman: Well I would think 
that would be a very difficult question. 


Mr. Martel: No, it’s not. 


Hon. W. Newman: I will ask Mr. Ralph 
Moore, our director for the regional area of 
Sudbury to respond. 


Mr. Martel: I’m not worried about the 
Sudbury area. I’m just talking about it in 
general, 


Hon. W. Newman: I thought you were 
asking a specific question. I’m sorry, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Martel: No, I’m not just referring to 
the Sudbury area. I’m talking about your 
own regulations which say 0.3 for 30 min- 
utes is the maximum tolerable. 


Hon. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask, as I’m not sure of this, your specific 
question is if it goes above 0.3? 


Mr. Martel: Right. 


Hon. W. Newman: And at what point 
does it become a danger to the person’s 
health? 


Mr. Martel: Yes. 


Hon. W. Newman: I'll ask Mr. Shenfeld 
if he'd come up and undertake to answer 
your specific question, although it’s a medi- 
cal question. 


Mr. Martel: That’s not a medical ques- 
tion. There are standards all over the world. 


Mr. Shenfeld: The API was related to 
health effects. The tolerable levels that you 
were talking about, the short-term tolerable 
levels, related to vegetation effects. The air 
pollution index was set up to curtail indus- 
try whenever a situation occurs in which a 
health effect can occur, not on the vegeta- 
tion effect. The API exceeding 50, or ac- 
tually 58, is the level at which studies car- 
ried out in London, England, showed that 
there was a health effect on people who 
were sick, as a matter of fact. 


Mr. Martel: But what I’m looking for, 
Mr. Shenfeld, is what level—not the API, 
but the SO, count—is detrimental? 


Mr. Shenfeld: That is very difficult to an- 
swer, since it’s a combination of sulphur 
dioxide and suspended particulate matter in 
which the index corresponds to which pro- 
duces the health effect, not SO, alone. For 
sulphur dioxide alone, if there was no par- 
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ticulate matter in the air at all, if it is very 
pure air I think five parts per million is 
tolerable to the human being. 


Mr. Martel: Five parts per million, that’s 
what we want to get around to. Mr. Shen- 
feld, you have to agree that when the pollu- 
tion monitor on Aug. 15, 1974, in Sudbury 
has an API reading of seven and an SO, 
reading of 0.57 by your own figures that, in 
fact, we're talking about a 24-hour average. 
That’s 0.57 based on the readings averaged 
over 24 hours. When the reading goes 
from zero at 8 a.m. to 0.57 by 12 o'clock 
noon, and we're talking about a 24-hour 
average, what in fact we are saying— 


Mr. Shenfeld: I don’t think you could be. 
Mr. Martel: Sure we could be. 


Mr. Shenfeld: A 24-hour average of zero 
at 8 a.m.P You just said that. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, 24. Here’s the reading. 
At § a.m. it is zero. 


Mr. Shenfeld: A 24-hour average is zero? 


Mr. Martel: I said the reading at 8 a.m. 
is zero. 


Mr. Shenfeld: Oh, the reading at 8 a.m. 


is zero. 


Mr. Martel: I’m saying, to get that read- 
ing— 


Hon. W. Newman: Just a minute, clarify 
what you mean by that reading at 8 a.m. 
The API monitor reading? 


Mr. Martel: You’re going to have a car- 
diac arrest, I’m telling you. 


Hon. W. Newman: So are you too; so 
let’s make sure we get this straight. You 
wrote me a letter. 


Mr. Martel: To get a reading of zero at 
S a.m., because it’s a 24-hour average, the 
accumulation or the readings over that 24 
hours, to give you a zero reading, would 
have had to be very small—almost minuscule 
at any given time on that particular monitor. 


Mr. Shenfeld: If it was reading zero at 
that time, the SO, was undetectable by the 
instruments. 


Mr. Martel: Right. 


Mr. Shenfeld: But you’re talking about a 
one-hour reading of zero. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, right. I’m talking about 
the reading. But you base your readings on 
what, though? 


Mr. Shenfeld: We look at readings as low 
as a half an hour. 


Mr. Martel: But the figure that’s given to 
the public, Mr. Shenfeld, is what figure? 


Mr. Shenfeld: Air pollution index. 


Mr. Martel: Is what figure based on how 
long? 


Mr. Shenfeld: It’s based on the 24-hour 
running average of the sulphur dioxide and 
suspended particulate matter. 


Mr. Martel: When you go from zero at 
8 am.— 


Mr. Shenfeld: Wait a minute. You said 
that’s a one-hour reading of zero. 


Mr. Martel: No. Your API at 8 a.m. is 
two. 


Mr. Shenfeld: I haven't got the— 


Mr. Martel: I’ve got your figures, your 
statistics before me. I'm not making them 
up. 

Mr. Shenfeld: The API was two at 8 a.m.? 


Mr. Martel: And the SO, count at 8 a.m. 
was zero. Tell me what that means. I’m 
slow and I’m not too fleet of foot. 


Mr. Shenfeld: All right. The 24-hour av- 
erages of the sulphur dioxide and the sus- 
pended particulate matter would have pro- 
duced that air pollution index of two at 8 
a.m. That would be from 9 a.m. the previous 
morning to 8 a.m. the following day. 


Mr. Martel: Right. And the sulphur diox- 
ide reading at that time was zero. What does 
that mean? The same thing? 


Mr. Shenfeld: That means that actually 
the levels were next to nil. 


Mr. Martel: Okay. Now, four hours later, 
Mr. Shenfeld, the API is seven, and the SO, 
count is 0.57. That also is based on the 
period, not from 9 a.m. to 8 a.m. but that 
is based on the period from 11 a.m. the day 
before to—or pardon me, 1 a.m. the day 
before to 12 noon today. 


Mr. Shenfeld: That’s 
believe. 


very difficult to 


Mr. Martel: No. That’s the way it works, 
Mr. Shenfeld. 
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Mr. Shenfeld: Well, you are telling me 
that that was the 24-hour average reading 
and I suggest I'd like to see it. 


Mr. Martel: Here it is. ’'m not making it 
up. These are the statistics you submitted 
to me. 


Mr. Shenfeld: Not in that format. 


Mr. Martel: No, not in that format. It’s 
a letter from the ministry, from none other 
than the hon. William G. Newman. 

Now, let’s go back for a moment. You tell 
me that at 8 a.m. when I give you an API 
of two and an SO, of zero that in fact we 
are talking about the day before and. we 
are to continue monitoring for 24 hours. 


Mr. Shenfeld: All right. You are suggest- 
ing that for three hours the readings were 
high enough so that the levels averaged 
over the 24 hours to a level of 0.57? 


Mr. Martel: Right. 
Mr. Shenfeld: Okay. 
Mr. Martel: That’s right, isn’t it? 


Mr. Shenfeld: That is what you are telling 
me. 


Mr. Martel: No, no, I’m asking you. You 
are the expert. 


Mr. Shenfeld: I can’t remember the data 
for that day. 


Mr. Martel: Well, I'm just looking at the 
sheets provided by the minister and _ that’s 
exactly what happens, isn’t it? 


Mr. E. R. Good (Waterloo North): Is that 
how you would figure it? 


Mr. Shenfeld: That is, if that is the case. 


Mr. Martel: That’s the point I’m trying 
to make. Okay. Now, what really has to 
be the increase in a three-hour span— 


Mr. Shenfeld: You just have to have some 
very high— 


Mr. Martel: —in the actual hour—It would 
be much higher than that? 


Mr. Shenfeld: It would be much higher, 


certainly. 


Mr. Martel: That's right, and that’s why 
I started out by asking the question, what 
is the tolerable level for a half-hour before 
it is harmful to human beings? And you 
said 0.5. 


Mr. Shenfeld: No, I didn’t. 
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Mr. Martel: Five? 
Mr. Shenfeld: Five point zero. 


Mr. Martel: Okay, five. Don’t play games 
with me, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. W. Newman: I’m getting a little tired 
of your playing games down here. If you 
want to play it straight that’s fine. 


Mr. Martel; You are champing at the bit. 
Youre like a little boy. 

In fact, if one can calculate that 0.57, and 
I’m not much of a mathematician, in fact over 
a four-hour period the reading would be 
higher than five at that given hour, wouldn’t 
it? 

Mr. Shenfeld: What was the air pollution 


index at 12 noon, if you have the data there? 
What was the air pollution index? 


Mr. Martel: Seven. And the SO, is 0.57. 


Mr. Shenfeld: If the air pollution index 
was seven, then the level of that 0.57 is not 
referring to a 24-hour average. There might 
be a mistake. You know, a_ typographical 
error. 


Mr. Martel: The entire sheet must be mis- 
takes, then. 


Mr. Shenfeld: 
sheet. 


I would like to see the 


Mr. Martel: For your observation. I only 
go by what the minister gives me. 


Hon. W. Newman: May I make a sugges- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Shenfeld and 
Mr. Martel get together sometime and have 
a little discussion. 


Mr. Martel: No, no. I have been trying to 
get at this for two years, because I am con- 
vinced that when it jumps—and I raised it last 
year, and I have Mr. Shenfeld’s data, which 
he is kind enough to send to me every month 
—that when it jumps from a zero reading 
over a six- or a seven-hour period, to in fact 
let’s say 10—and that happens frequently— 
that in fact the reading at that specific time— 


Mr. Shenfeld: I am afraid that somebody 
—either this has been— 


Mr. Martel: There is a letter explaining 
it as well, Mr. Shenfeld to them, not to me. 


Mr. Shenfeld: Point five seven for a 24- 
hour average cannot be— 


Hon. W. Newman: Mr. Shenfeld, will you 
take the chair over there please, because we 
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can’t follow you. We want to get this on the 
record so we have it straight. 


Mr. Martel: I want to make the point that 
when it jumps up like that, at any given time, 
from zero to seven Or zero to 10, and it never 
reaches the point where you force a cutback 
because it is never severe enough, that at the 
specific time when the conditions are so 
severe—and we've seen it where it is just a 
blue pall; you can’t see through it, you can 
barely breathe through it; in fact, that’s what 
I am talking about as the distortions, Mr. 
Minister—in fact, the concentrations at the 
specific time are much higher than the read- 
ings indicate. The readings are calculated on 
a 24-hour basis—it is an average—but the 
reading at that specific time is one hell of a 
lot higher than the API indicates. 


Mr. Shenfeld: Mr. Martel, if you will 
allow me, tomorrow I will bring in the exact 
records of the data for that day. I do know 
that a level of about 0.3 of SOs for a 24- 
hour average, and very little particulate 
matter will produce an air pollution index of 
29. and that, therefore, 0.57, if that was a 
94-hour average, which I believe it isn't, 
would have produced a much higher index 
than seven. It would be well over 32. There 
is either a misunderstanding in the data as 
presented there or a typographical error. 


Mr. Martel: I am not worried about that 
one day, Mr. Shenfeld. 


Mr. Shenfeld: Any day that the level 
would be 0.57 for a 24-hour average would 
have an index reaching about 50, So you 
can take it from there. 


Mr. Martel: My concern is, and it is one I 
have expressed on many occasions, when I 
hear the API and it is always reading two 
or three or four or seven, I look out of the 
window and I can see it coming over. The 
phone starts to ring, and I want to know 
the reading at that specific time because, in 
fact, the exact reading at that specific time 
is much higher than what the 24-hour read- 
ing is. 


Mr. Shenfeld: Sure. 


Mr. Martel: I think it can be hazardous at 
that time, because it is more than five ppm, or 
it well could be, and we have no way of 
gauging that, because what we do is play 
around with 24-hour averages. I am not 
satisfied. 


Mr. Shenfeld: We are not playing around 
with 24-hour averages because it suits us, 
but in looking at health effects, it has taken 


at least 24-hour averages to show any ad- 
verse effect on health. At most of the places 
around the world it was more than two days 


of high levels. 


Mr. Martel: It is with people who have 
bronchial problems, and so on. I am saying 
that you have seen occasions where you have 
had to force cutbacks, but before we reach 
the stage where you order a cutback we 
could have almost 20 hours of it. 


Mr. Shenfeld: No, not necessarily. 
Mr. Martel: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Shenfeld: The point is this, that if the 
levels are very high for even a brief period, 
and they are that high, the actual 24-hour 
average would produce a high index and it 
would not take 24-hour readings of very 
high values before the index would go up. 
Three or four hours of very high readings 
have brought the index to well over 32 at 
times in the Sudbury area, and you know 
that. 


Mr. Martel: Right. What are the effects 
on people? 


Mr. Shenfeld: A choking effect; choking, 
coughing. People who have respiratory ill- 
ness are affected by it. 


Mr. Martel: Now we come to the real 
issue and to why I said the air pollution 
index itself is a laugh. If the wind directions 
don’t happen to be in the correct direction 
in Sudbury, you and I know that we have to 
have, The minister describes it in his letter. 
I want to read this for you; it’s a gem. It is 
an explanation he gave to us, and it needs a 
Philly lawyer. 

Generally speaking under inversion 
conditions air quality changes very gradu- 
ally over a relatively large area and! are 
readily monitored by existing API stations. 

Providing they are, of course, in the right 
direction. In Sudbury, unless the winds are 
from the south and the winds and the atmos- 
pheric pressure are all correct, you only get 
the reading when all. conditions are precise. 
You get it over Ash St.; the rest of the time, 
you don't. What we have been trying to get 
out of this ministry, as you know, is to have 
the ministry fulfil its promise of 1971. They 
were going to get more monitors in the 
Sudbury area. George Kerr promised at least 
three or four. 


Hon. W. Newman: Do you know how 
many monitors we have in Sudbury now? 
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Mr. Martel: I know how much you have 
got. You have two API monitors—one in Ash 
St. and one in Happy Valley and the rest 
are little Dinky Toys, 


Mr. Haggerty: Happy Valley is gone, isn’t 
it? 
Mr. Shenfeld: Not really. 


Mr. Martel: 

minister's letter: 

However, varying meteorological condi- 
tions, resulting in looping plumes— 


Let me continue with the 


That was a new one—a looping plume. My 
colleague wrote the minister about the loop- 
ing plumes. He said, “Tell me, Mr. Minister, 
what is the difference between a looping 
plume and inversion and unacceptable air 
pollution level at ground level?” I live in a 
rural area about 10 miles west of the super- 
stack and on many a quiet evening I have 
witnessed pooping loons, but I have entered 
in my diary this day my first encounter with 
looping plumes! You know, it is just jargon. 


Hon. W. Newman: Don’t you know what 
a looping plume is? I’ve seen the looping 
plumes. 


Mr. Martel: Well, I have only seen poop- 
ing loons. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, I have seen them 
both. You haven’t been in Sudbury as long 
as I have, then. 


Mr. Martel: Now, tell me what that jar- 
gon means to somebody. 


Hon. W. Newman: All right, I will tell 
you. You know the big stack at Sudbury? 


Mr. Martel: I sure do. 


Hon. W. Newman: You have seen it? 
Normally the smoke comes out of the stack 
and it goes drifting up. Under certain atmos- 
pheric conditions, it comes out and loops 
down into a specific area. 


Mr. Martel: Right. 
Ilion. W. Newman: You understand that? 
Mr. Martel: Yes. 


Hon. W. Newman: Okay, I don’t have to 
say what a pooping loon is, eh? 


Mr. Martel: No, no. That’s exactly the 
point that I in my concern have been trying 
to drive home for three or four years to 
this ministry. If you have a looping plume, 


all conditions being right, you get a reading, 
but if the wind or the meteorological condi- 
tions aren't correct, you get 0.2 or a read- 
ing of two, three, four or five and everyone 
on your staff is aware of that. 


George Kerr was so well aware of it that 
in 1971 he promised several more API 
monitors in the Sudbury area. It was a good 
election promise, and I can remember the 
Tories buying it to run on television as a 
special ad. Well, that’s gone, and so_ is 
George Kerr, but we are still waiting for 
the monitors. 


Hon. W. Newman: Don’t you think that 
we are really trying to do a job for the 
people of Sudbury? Don’t you think we are 
making some effort? 


Mr. Martel: You have two choices. You 
either put in the monitors he has promised, 
or you at least buy portable monitors so we 
can assess the readings, if they are at all 
useful, so we can get down to the Lockerby 
area when the wind directions are right to 
pump it into Lockerby, or if the winds are 
from another direction we can move the 
portable monitor over to there to determine 
what in fact the effects are. Now, you have 
got one or two choices. It’s obvious. 


You people really can’t wiggle out of it. 
Your predecessor promised it and said it was 
necessary, and you don’t want to go the 
extra step to make it because it’s only with 
your pooping loon in the right direction that 
you get a reading. The rest of the time the 
same amount of SO,, as was admitted by 
your predecessor, in fact is emitted daily. The 
same tonnage is emitted daily. On certain 
days if you get all the atmospheric condi- 
tions right and the looping plume gets in the 
right place, you have a high reading, but 
the next day the same quantity, which might 
be spread out differently, is being emitted 
but the reading doesn’t show. That’s what 
bothers me. 


Hon. W. Newman: But you are asking for 
more API monitors, right? 


Mr. Martel: That’s right. 


Hon. W. Newman: But you just finished 
telling me five minutes ago that you don't 
believe them or trust them anyway. 


Mr. Martel: No, I didn’t say that. I was 
setting you up. I wanted you to jump and 
you did, I know you well enough after seven 
years that I knew you would jump. Now, you 
admit that if we had them it would help. 
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Mr. Haggerty: How many monitors do you 
have? 


Hon. W. Newman: Two APIs. 


Mr. Martel: One is in Happy Valley and 
the other one is on Ash St. 


Mr. Haggerty: What do they cover? 


Mr. Martel: They cover Falconbridge 
when the wind is blowing from the west, 
and it then gives off the readings— 


Hon. W. Newman: Falconbridge when the 
wind is from the east—I’m sorry. 


Mr. Martel: It gives protection to Conis- 
ton and Garson downwind because the pre- 
vailing winds are westerlies there, I guess. 
If the winds are from the southwest, I guess, 
for Copper Cliff, you would get it out on to 
the Ash St. monitor on occasion. The rest 
of the time those aren’t the prevailing wind 
directions, particularly for the Copper Cliff 
readings. You then in fact don’t get the 
accurate readings day in and day out. What 
I am worried about is the people in the 
Sudbury area. 


Hon. W. Newman: All right, then may I 
say this? If you are concerned about the 
people in the Sudbury area, all I can say to 
you in all sincerity is that there has been a 
vast improvement in the Sudbury basin as far 
as vegetation, as far as air pollution is con- 
cerned. There has been a vast improvement. 1 
think that if you talked to people in Sudbury 
—and I’ve been in Sudbury a few times, as 
you well know, a couple of times I’ve talked 
to you, and another couple of times I’ve 
talked to other people—you would find that 
there has been a vast improvement. 


We have these companies on control orders; 
as you know, Falconbridge is moving ahead 
and trying to step up its programme, and we 
are working with Inco on its programme. 
The ultimate, of course, is to have no air 
pollution at all. But certainly, from talking to 
people in Sudbury, it is a different situation 
in the Sudbury area than it was a very few 
years ago. 


We are working constantly with those com- 


panies. We have a regional office in Sud- 
bury; we are trying to make it better and we 
are making it better. I just want you to know 
that that improvement is there; and I think 
you know that as well as I do. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Minister, you are trying 
to drag 47 different red herrings into it. 
I’ve said 


Hon. W. Newman: Not at all. 
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were going to put vegetation and green 
growth in Sudbury, and that’s what we are 
going to do. 


Mr. Martel: I am _ still looking for the 
vegetation around Coniston; I’d need a magni- 
fying glass to find it there, except in a few 
places where Inco has dione a little bit of 
work. 

All I’m asking is that you install monitors 
so we get an accurate reading every day, 
because your predecessor agreed in estimates 
last year that the quantity of SO, being 
emitted daily is the same. 

I’m saying that when the conditions are 
all appropriate, you get high readings which 
necessitate cutbacks. But when you don’t get 
all the atmospheric conditions just right to 
put it over the plume, in fact you get a 
zero reading. Yet the amounts being emitted 
daily are the same. We can't play games 
with it. ey 


Hon. W. Newman: No, but they are under 
control orders to cut it down. 


Mr. Martel: That’s right; there are al] 
kinds of control orders. But if we can get it 
all in one direction we get readings, as you 
know, of 98. I give the minister credit. He 
ordered cutbacks shortly after taking over his 
ministry; he didn’t wait to get the final read- 
ings in order-to cut back. 

I'm just saying that we’ve got to know 
what the readings are daily. That’s all I’m 
interested in. Your predecessor two times re- 
moved knew that in 1971, and promised— 


Mr. Good: Was that Simonett? 


Mr. Martel: No, no, George Kerr prom- 
ised them. You admit and your statistics 
admit, as well as your letters—you know, 
some of you cabinet ministers have some of 
the greatest writers. Tell some of the people 
on the labour council what’s in that letter— 
what does it mean to them? A looping plume 
indeed. 


Hon. W. Newman: I explained to you what 
it was. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, and if we just had two 
When do we get the monitors? If we locate 
the Happy Valley monitor—we are going to 
relocate it, I understand, but I don’t believe 


it has been done yet—and you've got two 
more— 

Hon. W. Newman: Did you want the 
Happy Valley one removed? 


M~, Martel: No, no—just moved a little. 
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Hon. W. Newman: Oh, I see. 


Mr. Martel: By the way, there is a promise 
on the books; it was in here last year. Your 
predecessor said I could have a say in the 
determination of where that one would be 
relocated, and he sent staff to my office so 
we could discuss it. That’s right, Mr. Mac- 
farlane, isn’t it? 


Hon. W. Newman: Is that the Happy 


Valley one? 


Mr. Martel: Yes, and if we just had two 
more we could cover it off nicely in the four 
directions. 


Hon. W. Newman: Couldn’t we suggest to 
you that the Happy Valley monitor could be 
relocated pretty soon? 


Mr. Martel: Yes, but not very far; that’s 
not going to help the problem. We don’t 
want to get it out of the range. 


Mr. Haggerty: Get it out of the prevailing 
wind. 


Mr. Martel: But we need a couple more; 
that’s what was promised. The Happy Valley 
monitor was there in 1971, and so was the 
Ash St. Your predecessor twice removed 
promised a couple more. When will that 
promise be fulfilled so that we get readings 
every day for the whole area? That’s all I’m 
interested in. 


At the very least we should have the type 
of monitor I spoke to you about before, so 
that when we get a blue haze in the Lockerby 
area we don’t have to borrow Inco’s equip- 
ment; instead, we can get down with a piece 
of equipment that your ministry can afford 
and find out what the readings are there, 
without necessitating a cutback. 

Half the battle, as you know, is in com- 
pum with the public so that you don’t 
get inundated with calls and the public 
can be advised as to what is going on. The 
type of equipment I’m talking about could 
be taken to the Chelmsford area or to Skead 
when conditions are bad so that the people 
know what is going on, what the readings 
are and that the ministry is following it. 
But when you admit that you have nothing 
down there that can give you a reading, 
because it didn’t reach the one out in Bur- 
wash, which is the closest one in that direc- 
tion— 


Hon. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask Mr. Ralph Moore, who is our regional 
director for the Sudbury areaP He has had 
a very good working relationship up there 


with the various industries and has done a 
great job. 


Mr. Martel: You haven’t heard me run the 
industry down at all tonight. 


Mr. Maeck: Wait until I put an X on the 
wall. 


Hon. W. Newman: Maybe Mr. Moore 
would like to make a comment on the moni- 
toring situation in the Sudbury area. That’s 
why we decentralized so we would be closer 
to the people. 


Mr. R. E. Moore (Director, Northeastern 
Region, Regional Operations Division): I am 
R. E. Moore from the northeast. Our. test 
support group have 14 continuous monitors— 
SO., monitors—operating in Sudbury and the 
environs. We have a pretty good fix on SO, 
readings at any given point of time, but 
we only have two APIs. We feel that the 
amount of work that has been done this 
vear in some of the monitoring by the por- 
table van giving us an indication of the 
distribution is something that basically we 
haven’t had a good fix on. I think it is going 
to take longer to get a good fix on it. 


Mr. Martel: Would you like a permanent 
portable monitor up there, Mr. Moore? 


Mr. R. E. Moore: If it were used the way 
we would like to use it, yes. It isn’t simply 
a question of measuring the concentration 
at any given point in time, as you well 
know. It can happen for a very short period 
of time, maybe only two minutes. It might 
have happened for half an hour. The dis- 
comfort problem is related to people and 
the se ars are based on discomfort. 


We are assessing it and we have done 
more assessment since the first of April this 
year—as you are probably well aware—and 
we will continue to do more and until we 
get a good fix on a lot of the potential lo- 
cations. There is the need for extensive 
monitoring. We are doing a lot of it within 
the Sudbury area, but also outside the Sud- 
bury area, I think it is going to take time 
before we can devise a good programme 
that’s going to give us this information. 


Mr. Martel: And it is the equipment, too, 
isn’t it, Mr. Moore? 


Mr. R. E. Moore: Yes it is. 


Mr. Martel: That’s right. And you know 
George Kerr promised us that equipment in 
1971. 
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Mr. Allan: How many times did he prom- 
ise it? 


Mr. Martel: Do you know what they did? 
He made a tape on the television station 
and the Tories were so delighted with it 
that they bought it from CKMC and they 
ran it then for the next three weeks as part 
of the election gimmickry. That’s fine. It 
seems to me you should deliver the equip- 
ment that was promised, don’t you? 


Mr. Allan: No, I never believe everything 
you say. 


Mr. Martel: That’s fine. 


Mr. J. R. Smith (Hamilton Mountain): 
Wise man. 


Mr. Martel: Right. But Mr. Moore admits 
the problem is insufficient equipment. 


Mr. Allan: He paints a pretty picture. 


Mr. R. E. Moore: Could I also add, Mr. 
Martel, that— 


Mr. Martel: I want to tell you who the 
people of Sudbury did believe, and it wasn’t 
your candidate. Excuse me, Mr. Moore, go 
ahead. 


Mr. R. E. Moore: All I would like to add 
is that we do have fairly good relationships 
with the companies, as you well know. They 
are cutting back voluntarily. This year we 
have had four shutdowns or forced curtail- 
ments when it got to be fairly serious. There 
are many times when we have had high read- 
ings when the companies did cut back as 
much as 60 or 65 per cent on a voluntary 
basis. I think they are prepared to do this. 
But I don’t think that there is any way under 
our existing system that we can put a good 
fix on your SO, per se, in terms of the 
overall API. 


Mr. Martel: That should be what we are 
interested in. 


Mr. R. E. Moore: We are working towards 
this effort, but it’s not going to be easy and 
it’s not going to take just a few weeks. 


Mr. Martel: And the interesting thing is 
that you haven't had a new piece of equip- 
ment since 1971 to continue the job. You 
had two API monitors then. 


Mr. R. E. Moore: In terms of the API 
this is true. In terms of the SO, monitors, 
which I think is probably more significant 
to your reference than the API— 


Mr. Martel: You have had 10 of them at 
least. 


Mr. R. E. Moore: We have 14. 


Mr. Martel: You had 10 at least in 1968 
or 1969. 


Mr. R. E. Moore: Well, we now have 14 
continuous SO, monitors. We have also about 
138 other types of monitors, but we are 
still trying to get a good fix on them. I 
think now that we have more staff we can do 
it. We are ranging farther afield. We are also 
being able to pinpoint it. In terms of other 
locations for Happy Valley, we would be 
pleased to discuss it with you. 


Mr. Martel: All we need to assist you is 
a delivery of the promised goods. That’s all. 


Hon. W. Newman: May I say, Mr. Martel, 
that in the Sudbury region we have a re- 
gional office and we are completely non- 
partisan on that basis, may I say. 


Mr. Martel: Look, I didn’t make the prom- 
ise to the people of the Sudbury basin. 


An hon. member: Neither did he. 
Mr. Martel: The former minister did. 


Hon. W. Newman: Don't you think we 
are doing an effective job in Sudbury? 


Mr. Martel: It’s certainly improving. 


Hon. W. Newman: Don’t you think the 
people in Sudbury are happy with the job 
that we're doing up there? 


Mr. Martel: Not completely. 


Hon. W. Newman: But you're sounding 
much more positive than you did a few 
weeks ago. 


Mr. Martel: No, I'm as positive as I was 
because—Let’s not try to divert this thing, 
Mr. Minister. Your own statistics, your own 
letters— 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, I know what you 
mean. 


Mr. Martel: —indicate that I’m right on 
the topic and that I’m correct. 


Hon. W. Newman: My letters indicate 
that you're always correct? 


Mr. Martel: That’s right, I can read your 
letters. Here’s one of them, that ridiculous 
one; and I have another. They're all yours. 
Answers to them all. What in fact you do 
admit is that you're not willing to put the 
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necessary equipment in to make sure that 
we can monitor when the various wind direc- 
ticns, particularly the prevailing winds, are 
in effect; and you can’t get a real fix on 
Copper Cliff Inco’s readings unless the wind 
directions are precise, and you will not put 
the necessary equipment in to give us the 


readings daily. 


Hon. W. Newman: But don’t you agree 
that we're getting much better co-operation 
with industry up there since our original 
establishment? 


Mr. Martel: We've been riding them pretty 
hard. 


Hon. W. Newman: Of course we have. 
Who is “we”? 


Mr. Martel: And we'll continue to do it. 
I must say I’ve done a good job, even if I 
have to say so myself. 


Hon. W. Newman: I can’t let that go by. 
I'm sorry, I can’t let that go by. 


Mr. Martel: It’s my modesty, you know, 
that forces me to do that. I don’t like to. 


Mr. Maeck: That is one way of getting 
into Hansard. 


Mr. Martel: Where is the 1973 McGovern 
report? Is it still in existence? 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t know. If it was 
the 1973 report it must still be in existence, 
eh? 


Mr. Martel: I haven't seen the 1973 one. 
Are they available? The McGovem report, 
do you still have itP Does Mr. McGovern 
still make reports? 


Mr. R. E. Moore: It was just recently 
released to the press and I thought you had 
copies of it. If you would like a copy, you 
can have one. 


Mr. Martel: No, I can’t recall receiving 
one. 


Mr. R. E. Moore: There were several sent 
out. 


Mr. Martel: Well, I would appreciate it. 


Mr. R. E. Moore: Right. Actually, I might 
add, Mr. Martel, that it shows quite a differ- 
ence. 


Mr. Martel: I want to make the comparison. 


The other thing is — and Im going to 
leave it there because I have a couple of 


other things [ll come back to tomorrow — 
what are the results of neutralizing those 
lakes in the Sudbury area; the four lakes 
that the lime was added to? What have been 
the results after a year? 


Hon. W. Newman: I just know the results 
from the massive doses of liming that we 
did, I believe, last year and it did help to 
bring down the pH. Actually, what has hap- 
pened on the studies this year I can’t tell 
you, but maybe Mr. Grant Mills, if he’s here, 
could probably tell us what has happened 
this year. But I know last year it seemed to 
be bringing down the acidity. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, but is it going to be 
something permanent? 


Hon. W. Newman: Let’s ask Mr. Grant 
Mills from water resources. 
Mr. G. H. Mills (Director, Water Re- 


sources Branch): We are just now assem- 
bling the data, and’ I think there is some that 
is available on progress on the effect of the 
studies. It has not been reduced and it is 
difficult. The data has not been reduced but 
I think we could get some meaningful: in- 
formation on progress of the studies at this 
date. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, because what I'm con- 
cerned about knowing, of course, is that if 
we add the lime, and it’s pretty expensive, 
that it’s going to retain the waters as neutral 
as opposed to becoming acidified. Of course, 
we have to know that in order to know what 
the effects of the emissions are. 


Ym not as convinced as the minister is 
that the superstack does all it is supposed 
to do. I: still think I’m right that over the 
long haul we will find the superstack having 
a cumulative effect on vegetation and water 
where they have been affected before. What 
the cumulative effect will be is high acid 
counts and foliage that’s going to be de- 
spoiled. 


I happen to have been at Lake Timiskam- 
ing this past summer. I drove through cross- 
country, and people who were camping at 
the lake — several university professors from 
Trent and so on—are absolutely convinced 
that for the first time there is spoilage up 
there, and it hasn’t become hardened to 
SO,. I am still convinced that the answer 
isn’t in dispersing it. I am more convinced 
than ever it has to be taken out at the 
bottom of the stack, not at the top. What I 
saw going up to Lake Timiskaming this year 
convinced me more than ever. Maybe some- 
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body hopefully could prove me wrong, but 
I think the accumulative effect of SO, on 
water and, although somewhat diluted, on 
vegetation which isn’t acclimatized to it will 
be very detrimental. 


What we are looking for by neutralizing 
the lake is whether the effects will remain 
constant or whether it is just an exercise in 
fultility. That’s what I think we are looking 
for from the studies. 


Mr. Mills: I think the studies in part will 
determine that aspect. On a regional pro- 
gramme they are sampling 125 lakes in that 
area to determine this. 


Mr. Martel: But we only put lime in four. 
Mr. Mills: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Martel: And that was fairly costly. I 
agree with the minister that we don’t go 
ahead and put it somewhere else until we 
know what the effects of that experimenta- 
tion is going to be. 


Mr.. Mills: Those are not conclusive. 


Mr. Martel: While Mr. Moore is still here 
then I might ask, have you people done any 
investigation in the Timiskaming area, par- 
ticularly around Lake Timiskaming and up 
across. country through Field? That was 
burnt red in there this summer. When I came 
back for the House I was up there. It wasn’t 
frozen yet, and there were some trees that 
were just totally red, and the same on Lake 
Timiskaming. 


Hon. W. Newman: What time of the year? 


Mr. Martel: It was the end of August, 
but there had been no frost yet. 


Hon. W. Newman: Swamp maples tum 


red. 


Mr. Martel: You could find an excuse, you 
birds, for anything, couldn’t you? 


Hon. W. Newman: Listen, I know quite a 
bit about the north. 


Mr. Martel: Have you done any surveys 
up in that part of the country? 


Mr. R. E. Moore: We have expanded our 
surveys around the whole region, but in terms 
of this year we are limited in staff. We only 
have a certain number of monitors that we 
can put out over a period of time and we 
have to shift them periodically, which is quite 
an effort. It takes time to do this. 
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Mr. Martell: It is too bad the minister 
hadn’t given you some money from SWEEP 
to do that. 


Mr. R. E. Moore: While we are on the 
subject, I wouldn’t like you to go away with 
the fact that we didn’t have any summer 
students. We had them in every area of 
activity that we are involved in. So we did 
have a number of students working. 


Mr. Martel: I am delighted to hear that. 


Mr. R. E. Moore: Most of the SWEEP 
programmes basically were covered off by 
the activities that we had ongoing with other 
students; so they didn’t really qualify for 
SWEEP programmes. 


Mr. Martel: The small instruments you are 
using, as you move them out and move them 
around— 


Mr. R. E. Moore: 


Mr. Martel: —will in fact indicate if new 
vegetation being exposed to SO, for the 
first time will be detrimentally affected, I 
presume. 


Sulphation candles. 


Mr. Moore: Yes, and we are also setting 
out continuous monitors in our planning this 
coming year in the Timagami and quite east- 
erly areas just to get a fix on what is happen- 
ing. This hasn’t been done too much to our 
knowledge in the past. 


Mr. Martel: Every night when I go to bed 
I say a prayer that, if we could just get the 
right wind inversions and get the right loop- 
ing plume, maybe we could loop it all the 
way down to Toronto some night and fumi- 
gate the whole area. We would never have 
another problem. They would have equip- 
ment there the likes of which you have never 
seen. 


Hon. W. Newman: Do you ever get an 


answer? 
Mr. Martel: Never, I don’t pray very hard. 


Mr. R. E. Moore: In terms of your looping 
plume by the way, I think your colleague 
did get a very reasonable explanation, because 
we did send him the technical information. 
It is a technical term. 


Mr. Martel: Absolutely. I will pass, Mr. 
Minister. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Rollins. 


Mr. C. T. Rollins (Hastings): Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to come back for a 
moment to the minister. Much has been 
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emphasized about trucks as far as air pollu- 
tion and operating go. I would like to ask 
the minister a question about the emphasis 
on these trucks and the increased volume of 
gasoline that is being consumed by the total 
number of motorists in Ontario. Do you con- 
sider that all these restrictions are of an 
advantage versus the increased volume of 
gasoline used due to low gas mileage for the 
travelling public? 


Hon. W. Newman: That is a very good 
question. Let me take it in two parts. First, 
as far as the trucks are concerned, the major 
problem we have with trucks as far as emis- 
sions are concerned are mainly with the diesel 
engines. When they are emitting a very 
high level of opaque smoke from their engines 
it means their engines are not properly 
adjusted and tuned up, so they are actually 
wasting fuel by having these black or opaque 
emissions. 


As far as the cars are concerned, the pollu- 
tion abatement controls that were put on for 
1973-1974—and I say this advisedly—I often 
wonder really if these abatement equipment 
measures on the car are really the cause of 
less mileage on the cars. We are told they 
are. There are some doubts and we are doing 
some testing to see if these really are the 
causes of reduced mileage per gallon of gas. 


Mr. Rollins: Mr. Minister, there are some 
drivers who may have just moved this equip- 
ment a little bit to the one side or the other 
and the mileage in many cases has improved. 


Hon. 
sorry. 


W. Newman: Pardon me? I am 


Mr. Rollins: Where some of the equipment 
might have been bypassed just a wee bit, it 
has been indicated quite clearly that the mile- 
age has come back to a normal mileage. 


Also, how many cars are there on the high- 
way today where there isn’t a puff of exhaust 
smoke if somebody steps on the gas? Whether 
it is a 1973 or 1974 car, there’s a greyish 
type of exhaust if they are moving up to a 
higher speed. In the majority of cases—and 
it is not an oil burn—there is a puff of smoke. 
I personally feel that some of this has been 
overplayed with the automotive industry. to- 
day. 

The average truck driver is on a lease 
basis with some of these companies and he is 
operating his own truck, and the companies 
are trying to carry on their business, Even 
your taxis here in the city today are owned 
by individuals operating under a co-operative, 
and responsibility is going straight back to 
the individual. Just how far is it intended to 
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go with some of these private individuals 
who are hauling lumber out of various parts 
of this province with diesel tractors? Is it 
not a fact that the different atmosphere 
causes some of this smoke pollution under 
different circumstances, and that a truck can 
be set on a certain day and a heavy atmos- 
phere can change this, or a certain vehicle 
where they are double shifting can create 
problems? How far is the individual who is 
earning his living with these machines going 
to be pressed! to go into this operation or put 
out of business? 


Hon. W. Newman: The atmospheric con- 
ditions, I agree, do have some bearing on it. 
The type of roads he is travelling, the dust, 
the filter, the amount of air going through, 
all have some bearing on this, We don't 
start, actually, as far as trucks are concerned 
until we get up to—I just can’t give you the 
exact opacity figures, but someone here can 
give them to you. 

Basically, if a diesel truck is properly ser- 
viced, there shouldn’t be too much of a 
problem, An allowance is made for the at- 
mospheric conditions and even for driving on 
dusty roads. I drive Highway 401 every day 
and you can notice a marked difference. You 
will occasionally get a truck that is really 
emitting very black smoke. I) cant tell you 
the actual number of the criteria, but I will 
call on Mr. Jefferies to tell you exactly what 
the situation is. We have done a lot of warm- 
ing, a tremendous amount of warning. 


Mr. Haggerty: A lower grade of fuel that 
some use will cause it too. 


Hon. W. Newman: Mr. Jefferies, maybe 
you could explain the details. 


Mr. J. Jefferies (Supervisor, Vehicle Emis- 
sions, Air Resources Branch): We have been 
doing some work with the Ontario Trucking 
Association and between us we have decided 
that a 40 per cent opacity is a reasonably 
acceptable opacity. 

We have two inspectors who co-operate 
with the Ontario Provincial Police and’ these 
inspectors look at vehicles that are emitting 
excessive smoke. But we don't take any 
action until certain conditions are fulfilled; 
and these, at the moment, are around 70 to 
80 per cent opacity. This is a very heavy 
density smoke. In addition, it has to be a 
continuous emission of opacity over about 
two or three miles. 

We are not concerned with the odd puff 
of smoke which, as Mr. Rollins said, can 
occur when you're going uphill or where a 
vehicle driver is changing gear. We realize 
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this sort of thing can occur, What we are 
looking for is the excessive smoke, 70 to 80 
per cent opacity on a continuous basis, which 
indicates that the engine itself is either in 
very poor condition and putting out exces- 
sive smoke or just very badly maintained. 


Mr. Rollins: Maybe I could ask you a 
question. Do you find, in travelling with 
your inspectors, that people with diesels, 
which are very expensive pieces of equip- 
ment, neglect their injectors and cause this 
particular problem? 


(Mr. Jefferies: Again with the Ontario 
Trucking Association, we have instituted a 
programme whereby when we find: that the 
vehicle is emitting excessive smoke, we send 
out a report form to the vehicle owner and 
request him to send back details of the cause 
of the excessive emission and the work that 
was ‘done to eliminate this excessive smoke. 
In the majority of cases, it was just the in- 
correct setting of the pumps and bad injector 
cups. These were the two main causes. 


Mr. Rollins: But is it not a fact that the 
average operator has these serviced on a 
regular basis,. because the cost of not keep- 
ing them serviced is prohibitive to the in- 
dividual? You have been talking about large 
companies, but you haven’t mentioned the 
individuals who use their tractors to haul 
heavy loads of lumber or other commodities 
on a leaseback basis. Where do they come 
into the picture? 


Mr. Jefferies: I think these are the people 
we have quite a considerable amount of 
problems with. In fact, we’re investigating 
one at the moment. He has just purchased 
a 1959 or 1960 Mack and he says he can’t 
get below our limits; he’s always being 
stopped by the police. Well, I think he 
probably purchased the equipment for a 
very small amount of money and is trying 
to operate with a very old engine. I think 
this is one of the main problems. 


Mr. Rollins: But there are very capable 
individuals operating on our highways today 
who know from experience what a piece of 
equipment will do. I’m just curious to know 
how much your inspectors know about what 
to expect from a piece of equipment, other 
than looking at the colour of the exhaust 
from a particular engine as it’s operating. 


Mr. Jefferies: The two inspectors we have 
are qualified mechanics and we chose them 
specially because one of them has 15 years 
and the other has 25 years in the diesel 


maintenance and repair industry. They know 
what sort of conditions exist. 


Mr. Rollins: Quite true, but you said that 
the OPP were watching on their patrols. 
Are they qualified to determine if emissions 
are excessive? 


Mr. Jefferies: The situation is this: Our 
staff go out with the Ontario Provincial 
Police, and it’s our staff who make the 
judgement as to whether the emissions from 
a vehicle are excessive. They then tell the 
Ontario Provincial Police Officer and he stops 
the vehicle. We are not allowed to stop any 
vehicles. At the moment, we don’t have the 
facilities to prosecute under our own Act, 
so we have to assist the Ontario Provincial 


Police under the Highway Traffic Act. 


Mr. Rollins: Would it be your opinion 
that possibly because of the inspection as it 
exists today, the trend is for individuals to 
go to leasing equipment? 


Mr. Jefferies: I haven’t looked into this, 
but I think it could possibly be one of the 
causes. I wouldn’t like to say definitely, be- 
cause I haven’t looked into this. 


Mr. Rollins: Mr. Chairman, as an indivi- 
dual and as a member of this committee, I’m 
not completely satisfied that all the onus is 
on the trucking industry. If you drive down 
the Don Valley Parkway at 8.30 in the 
morning you can hardly stay in an automo- 
bile, and it’s not all trucks that are on that 
particular road. I only use that road as an 
example because it’s very congested; and 
what with the wind and certain things, if 
you are riding in an automobile picking up 
the. exhaust in that heavy congestion, I’m 
not thoroughly convinced that it is all the 
trucking industry that is totally responsible 
for any impurities that we may have on our 
roads or highways. 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh no, may I make it 
very clear that that is not our conclusion. 
I’m sorry if I gave that impression. We were 
talking about trucks at the time. I can as- 
sure you that when the TTC strike was on 
here in Toronto we did testing on a daily 
basis—because there were more automobiles 
in Toronto—and the test results we got were 
substantially higher because of the auto 
emissions. So it’s not only trucks; it’s autos 
too. 


Mr. Rollins: I am satisfied that any opera- 
tor who is operating today is having his 
equipment checked periodically when it is 
necessary according to recommendations by 
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the manufacturer. I think the industry as a 
whole on the highways today is doing every- 
thing possible. There may be minor excep- 
tions by individuals. But based on the entire 
operation, I believe that the trucking indus- 
try has a very high standard of operation 
in keeping their equipment performing be- 
cause of the cost per mile. If you let 
equipment get out of balance, not only is 
it polluting but the cost per mile becomes 
prohibitive. They have to work to a peak 
efficiency. 


Hon. W. Newman: I agree with you, 
because if they don’t it costs them money. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Stokes. 


Mr. J. E. Stokes (Thunder Bay): Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. I have three unrelated 
matters that I want to discuss with the min- 
ister which are pertinent to this particular 
vote. 


I want to begin with mercury in fish. 
Now, you know over the past three or four 
years that this has become a matter of great 
concern to people right throughout the prov- 
ince. And particularly in areas of north- 
western Ontario where a good many people 
have relied on commercial fishing as a liveli- 
hood and fish as a food. Nothing significant 
has come from the various ministries of this 
government since the initial monitoring was 
done; I think it was in 1971. I understood 
that this was going to be monitored on a 
continuous and an ongoing basis so that if 
there was any improvement or any lowering 
in the levels of mercury, that people would 
be made aware of this. 


Now, I am told by one of the commercial 
fishermen on Lake Superior that there is still 
a ban on lake trout fishing in Thunder Bay 
itself. I am talking about the bay itself; that 
geographic entity. The commercial fishermen 
are told not to fish that particular species 
because it isn’t acceptable on the continental 
market; therefore, they are not marketable 


fish. 


I have been told' that these fish are being 
sold in a bootleg fashion. If there is no 
material change in the levels of mercury 
according to the criteria laid down in co- 
operation with you people and the Ministry of 
Health, these fish still pose a health hazard 
—unless, as I say, there have been some 
decrease in the level in the mercury content. 


I had brought to my attention during the 
past week instances of where this kind of 
fish, still under this ban, are being sold to 
an old folk’s home. And I was disturbed to 
hear this. I don’t know whether you had 
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heard about it. I.am wondering what kind 
of ongoing monitoring you have to make 
sure that the health of everybody, including 
our senior citizens, is not going to be. im- 
paired as a result of this. 


Hon. W. Newman: May I first say that 
we discussed mercury tonight or earlier on 
this afternoon, but I was not aware of any 
fish being taken out. Are you talking about 
netting and selling on a bootleg basis? I 
was not aware of this going on. Certainly we 
have been doing work on fish throughout the 
province. 

As far as the water is concerned in the St. 
Clair River, I didn’t want to really comment 
on the findings in the river itself at this point 
in time, because it might have a very serious 
effect on the case the province has. But as 
for this area that you are talking about, the 
Thunder Bay area, I don’t know. Maybe 
Mr. Roman, who is familiar with this, could 
tell us. I don’t know about this netting and 
bootlegging or black marketeering. 


Mr. Ronan: On the question concerning 
monitoring, the ministry, in co-operation with 
Natural Resources, has done an annual take 
on the St. Clair system and has had a study 
over a number of years to try and determine 
whether there is a trend being manifested in 
the decrease, or otherwise, in the level of 
mercury in a number of fish which are used 
for commercial purposes. That data, as I said 
—there is a new set for this year—is just 
currently being analysed. It has been taken 
through the co-operation of Natural Re- 
sources. Also, in the Lake St. Clair area there 
is ongoing assessment and sampling of the 
fish and the sediment to determine whether 
there are decreases in the levels since the 
companies have ceased discharging mercury. 


Mr. Stokes: So, on the basis of the informa- 
tion that you have at hand now, the situation 
hasn’t changed in the past two or three years? 


Mr. Ronan: On the basis of the informa- 
tion that we have, I would think it appears 
to be favourable, but I don’t think I could 
be too specific as to the direction of the 
trend, because it’s of some import to the out- 
come of the litigation. 


Mr. Stokes: There is no litigation in north- 
western Ontario. Let’s not confuse things. 
You are talking about the Dow Chemical 
thing in Sarnia. I am _ talking specifically 
about the bans that were imposed on com- 
mercial fishing in northwestern Ontario, that 
had such a profound effect on the native 
people. Everybody got up tight because 
native people eat a lot more fish on any 
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given day than anybody else and they were 
told that it could be injurious to their health. 
All I am asking you is, do you have any 
additional data from the 1971 information 
that we had, to change in any material way 
the bans that were imposed at that time? 


Mr. Ronan: On the basis of the data that 
we have, the levels are still above those 
recommended as being hazardous to humans 
if they are ingested or taken as part of a diet. 
So the levels are still considered to be quite 
high and unsuitable for human consumption. 


Hon. Mr. Newman: Are you asking about 
the English River water pollution? 


Mr. Stokes: Not specifically, no. 


Hon. Mr. Newman: Because I have just 
been there. I just checked into it myself the 
other day and there has been no significant 
change in the levels. 


Mr. Stokes: No, I was speaking in terms 
of the west end of Lake Superior, which is 
Thunder Bay. 


Mr. Ronan: Concerning the west end of 
Lake Superior, I can’t make any comment 
as to whether there has been any additional 
data generated since the report you referred 
to. The two areas with which I am familiar 
are the St. Clair system and Clay Lake area. 


Mr. Stokes: All right. If, as a result of 
the most recent data that you are collecting 
and analysing at the present time, there is 
no change, there is still a hazard, will you 
again admonish the people and warn them 
that high levels of mercury continue to be 
a problem and they should guard against 
eating excessive amounts of those species 
from those lakes that have been adversel 
affected, either through industrial or Piece 
natural leaching? 


Hon. W. Newman: May I answer that 
for you? Natural Resources has done this in 
the past, and certainly I think that when 
the testing is done—and a lot of it will be 
done, of course, in our labs—as you know 
I am sure, the people in the area are well 
aware of the situation—maybe not specifically 
that in Thunder Bay. I certainly had my 
ears filled when I was up in that area not 
too long ago. I believe I saw you for a few 
moments before you rushed off and you made 
some remarks to me. 


We'll look at it and I’ll talk it over with 
the Minister of Natural Resources. I still 
see signs around, “Fish for fun.” 
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Mr. Stokes: When you do have this latest 
data compiled and available in layman’s 
terms, will you see that we get a copy of it? 


Hon. W. Newman: Sure. 


Mr. Stokes: I want to refer to some re- 
marks that were made by the minister re- 
cently on his little safari to northwestern 
Ontario. I'm sorry I couldn’t join the minis- 
ter at that time. I was otherwise engaged. 


He did admonish the pulp and_ paper 
industry that they continued to be one of 
the most troublesome problems on his plate 
as the Minister of the Environment. While 
he didn’t make any threats or offer any 
concrete suggestions to the industry as to 
what. they might do, nothing has changed 
in any really significant way. With regard 
to the amount of emissions, both by way of 
suspended solids and phenols that are es- 
caping into our watercourses, some selected 
companies have made some improvements by 
installing clarifiers, but they really haven't 
come to grips with the main bulk of the 
problem. All you have to do is look at the 
amount of foam that is coming out of some 
of the older operations at the present time. 


What was the purpose of the statement 
made by the minister, which was a repetition 
of what we had got from Mr. Auld, his 
immediate predecessor, and Mr. Kerr who 
was the minister before that? All three of 
you have said that the pulp and paper in- 
dustry is the worst offender in the Province 
of Ontario and from your recent pronounce- 
ments that continues to be the case. Where 
do we go from here? 


Hon. W. Newman: May I just point out 
to you that in my recent speech to the pulp 
and paper industry here in Toronto—I pre- 
sume that’s the speech you are referring to— 
I pointed out to the pulp and paper industry 
at that time that they had been through 
difficult times, but they were now making 
money and we would expect them to move 
ahead on certain programmes. 


If you want me to be specific, for instance, 
several companies are now doing an environ- 
mental assessment on a voluntary basis so 
that the pollution abatement equipment will 
be put in to start with. One of the com- 
panies that I'm sure you are aware of is 
putting in a new process to deal with sus- 
pended solids. If it’s successful—it’s an $11- 
million gamble but I think we’re convinced 
that it will be successful—hopefully it will 
be a breakthrough in dealing with this par- 
ticular problem throughout the world. 
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Mr. Haggerty: Which plant is that? 


Hon. W. Newman: I guess I'm at liberty 
to say what plant it is. It’s Great Lakes 
Paper Co. Ltd. at Thunder Bay. 


Mr. Haggerty: I happen to find the paper 
mills in Thorold had the solution to their 
pollution problem. They came through with 
an abatement process. In fact they were re- 
claiming some of the lost or waste material 
going out and they came up with this new 
chemical. I don’t know what the process is. 
Its in Thorold anyway and it’s supposed to— 


An hon, member: The Copeland process. 
Mr. Haggerty: —limit the pollution there. 


Hon. W. Newman: New technology is de- 
veloping. Were working on some of these 
companies now. 

You ask what was the purpose of my 
speech. It was to say that we have talked 
to the pulp and paper industry. We have 
dealt with various companies, Certain plants 
were going to be closed down and they are 
now viable because of the price of the 
paper or the pulp. We are now asking them 
to move forward and we are discussing with 
all these companies a step-up programme to 
get going on these various programmes. If 
you want to deal with specific companies, 
for instance, I can talk to you about Anglo- 
Canadian or Great Lakes. 


Mr. Stokes: No, I' willl give you a specific 
instance of where this ministry took legal 
action against one of the pulp and paper 
companies in my riding. It happened to be 
a Canadian company, and they fined them 
$1,000. Now, in the overall scheme of things 
a company can stand that. But why did you 
choose to lay a charge against that particu- 
lar company when now you are saying you 
are looking at ways and means of coming to 
grips with the problem? If you are still look- 
ing for the kind of technology that’s neces- 
sary to clean up the mess, why did you fine a 
Canadian company $1,000? 


Hon, W. Newman: I don’t know the cir- 
cumstances of the charge. For instance, 
there’s another company that came up here 
early this afternoon—I think the member for 
Rainy River brought it up—and we are just 
in the process of laying charges against it 
now. 


Mr. Stokes: So, you are saying then that 
they do have the— 


Hon. W. Newman: No, I am saying be- 
cause they had a spill which was the result 
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of just pure inadequate care—I suppose that 
is what you might call it—and therefore we 
laid a charge. 


Mr. Stokes: I see. Well, all I am saying is 
you must have felt at the time you laid the 
charge against Domtar that there was ade- 
quate technology to clean up the thing you 
felt it was guilty of. 

‘Hon. W. Newman: I don’t know all the 
charges we have against all the pulp and 
paper industries. I would have to ask some- 
body to specifically spell’ out which Domtar 
plant it was. Was it one in your area, or was 
it in Toronto? 


Mr. Stokes: No, it was the Domtar plant 
at Red Rock, and I think it is the only charge 
of that nature that has been laid against the 
pulp and paper company. 


Hon. W. Newman: What was the charge? 
1 honestly can’t tell you. 


Mr. Stokes: Excessive emissions and failure 
to comply with an order. 


(Hon. W. Newman: It could be that if we 
have issued orders to a company and there is 
failure to comply, or if we have emission 
problems, or if we have spill problems with 
the pulp and paper industry, we are going 
to get a little tougher with them now. They 
are making the money; they can do these 
things. 


(Mr. Stokes: Okay, I have one quick ques- 
tion. There is a policy within your ministry 
requiring a water system for someone who is 
developing a trailer park or some kind of 
facility. And if it happens to be located in an 
area of the municipality that isn’t serviced at 
present by the municipal water system, there 
are ways and means that these small de- 
velopers can get around certain orders and 
regulations that you have, They can say: 
“All right, we will install a pump that will 
serve no more than five units or no more than 
five homes.” They don’t have to comply with 
the general legislation or regulations, as long 
as they meet the approval of the health 
standards and things of that nature. 


One instance was brought to my attention 
recently where a person wanted to install a 
40-unit mobile home park. If he installed 
one well for every five units he could just 
ignore any of your regulations, as long as he 
met the health standards. The fellow spent 
$5,000 on doing some drilling and was able 
to prove to the Ministry of Health that the 
volume of water and the quality of the water 
was such that there would be no problem; 
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he would be able to service those 40 units 
quite adequately. 

However, the minute he started talking 
about more than five units, your people—who 
had no interest at all before that—said: “No, 
the only way we will authorize it is if he 
can enter into a deal, or some kind of an 
arrangement with the municipality and in the 
event he neneges the municipality picks up 
the pieces.” 

I want to know what legislative or regu- 
latory authority you have for that. 


(Hon. W. Newman: We have several. One 
is, of course, if any individual development 
takes more than 10,000 gallons of water per 
day, they must have a special permit from 
the ministry. I assume that is one of the 
things— 


Mr. Good: That’s not this, though. 


‘Hon. W. Newman: You are not talking 
about that? I thought maybe it was because 
you were talking about sewage—or was it just 
water? 


Mr. Good: It’s getting an agreement with 
a municipality that won't sign an agreement. 


Mr. Stokes: That’s precisely it. Legal coun- 
sel has said to the municipality: “Why should 
you sign? You're crazy to sign.” 


Hon. W, Newman: All right. Then what 
happens—and I am just pointing out some of 
the problems we are faced with—when you 
have a mobile home development of 40 or 
100 units. They are serviced by water by the 
individual owner. If something goes wrong 
and those people are living in that area, 
where do they go for help? I think the 
municipalities should be made aware of the 
situation and what is happening, and) maybe 
these people should be bonded to protect 
the municipality. 


Mr. Stokes: Maybe they should be bonded, 
but why go to the municipality and ask 
them to pick up the pieces? 


Mr. Haggerty: They are only _ trailers. 
They can pick them up and move. 


Hon. W. Newman: Are you talking about 
mobile homes, are you talking about trailers 
or are you talking about permanent situa- 
tions? This is the problem. 


Mr. Stokes: Permanent house trailers. 
Hon. W. Newman: That’s right, so we are 


talking about ones with the wheels off. They 
are living there on a permanent basis. 
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Mr. Stokes: Yes. 


Hon. W. Newman: And what happens if 
the water supply breaks down and the own- 
er isn’t there to look after it? Who then has 
the responsibility to do it? 


Mr. Stokes: Surely that’s the responsibility 
of the developer? ; 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, but if the devel- 
oper has gone and sold the development 
and there is a breakdown and you have 40, 
60, 70 homes there without water, who are 
they going to be screaming to? 


Mr. Stokes: Oh, but you see, it is up to 
your ministry to ensure that there is an 
adequate supply of water, and if the owner 
goes to the trouble of proving to you that 
there is an adequate supply of water, why 
should the municipality have to enter into 
an agreement to pick up the pieces? 


Hon. W. Newman: Let me say this, if he 
shows us there is an adequate water supply 
to service that unit, that’s fine. But once 
that unit is built and developed and _ the 
owner decides to sell it, on something 
happens — he moves out or he goes broke 
or whatever happens — you have 40, 50, 60, 
70 units there without any water. Who is 
going down to fix the pump? Who is going 
to supply them with water? 


Mr. Stokes: Certainly not the municipality, 
unless they do it under the same basis as 
anybody else making application for water 
from the communal water system. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right. What I 
am really saying to you, in effect, is that 
there should be some protection for the 
municipality in which this unit is built. There 
should be some protection for it. Don’t you 
think the municipality should be protected 
from— 


Mr. Stokes: Why should there be any onus 
on the municipality to enter into an agree- 
ment like that? Certainly they are not going 
to enter into it. 


Hon. W. Newman: But if you have 100 
homeowners who don’t have water, and 
therefore don’t have the necessary facilities 
and everything to go with water, and they 
are living in a municipality and have no 
place else to go, where are they going to 
go for help? They are going to be screaming 
to that municipal council, or unorganized area 
or whatever it might be, for assistance. What 
we are trying to say is, make sure the 
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municipality has some sort of agreement 
with whoever it is who’s involved, to protect 
the municipality in the future. 


Mr. Stokes: Like what? What kind of an 
agreement? 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t know the de- 
tail of it. 


Mr. Stokes: This is the whole point. 


Hon. W. Newman: But don’t you see the 
logic of what we are trying to do for con- 
tinuous operationP Mr. Ken Sharpe, go 
ahead. 


Mr. Sharpe: Our experience has been that 
these become permanent homes, and if there 
isn’t any responsible authority to look after 
the servicing, water and sewage works, after 
the owner has filled up the trailer camp, 
sold-out and disappeared, then it becomes an 
obligation of the municipality anyway to 
continue those services for the people. We 
have found by experience, bitter experi- 
ence, over the years that before we will 
approve these works we ask the municipality 
to enter into an agreement with the owner 
to assure the people who are going to live 
there in the future that this service will be 
continued. That’s what the operating agree- 
ment is about. 


Mr. Stokes: They are never going to do it. 
Mr. Sharpe: Lots of them do it. 


Mr. Stokes: Their legal advisers tel] them, 
“Don’t touch it with a 10 ft pole.” 


Mr. Sharpe: Then they shouldn’t let the 
trailer camp establish there. 


Hon. W. Newman: I think what you are 
trying to say is this, Jack. If I was in a 
municipal council in the area I would say, 
“Look, I don’t want anything to do with 


them. I don’t mind them here but I don’t 
want anything to do with them.” 


Mr. Stokes: That’s what they are saying. 


Mr. Good: Why can't you insist on this 
agreement for a developer who has nothing 
other than a camping facility on a weekly or 
daily basis for summer, or even for all year 
round, where his tenants are just campers 
coming inP If the local people insist on a 
central water system for those campers he 
has to get a guarantee from the municipality 
and the municipality says the same as you; 
their lawyers say, “Don't touch that at all.” 
They are not going to guarantee the water 
supply. Now, for permanent people, I can 


understand. this. 


Hon. W. Newman: Are you talking about 
campers, now? For campers purposes I 
would think this would come under the Min- 
istry of Health to some degree. I don’t know. 
I could be wrong, but I think the Ministry 
of Health— 


Mr. Good: No. The Ministry of Health 
would require a central water system guaran- 
teed by the municipality. 


Hon. W. Newman: Do we? 
Mr. Barr: Yes. 


Hon. W. Newman: 
situation? 


Mr. Good: And that is, I think, wrong. 


Even on a turnover 


Hon. W. Newman: Maybe we should have 
a look at something like that. It’s a tough 
one. I know it’s a difficult problem. 


Mr. Good: Because in that case if he has 
no water system he has no camp, and the 
camp is closed down. Nobody is hurt. 


The committee adjourned at 10.35 o'clock, 
p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


The committee met at 2:05 o’clock, p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


(continued) 
On votes 1902 and 1903: 


Mr. Chairman: We have a quorum so I 
think we'll go ahead. We are going to meet 
from 2 to 4. IJ think the hon. minister has a 
couple of answers to questions that were 
asked yesterday. Perhaps we'd let him dis- 
cuss them at this time and then Mr. Gaunt, 
I think, has something to say. 


Hon. W. Newman (Minister of the Envir- 
onment): You were asking yesterday about 
the ozone layer. It’s 22 kilometres near the 
equator, lowering at higher latitudes down to 
about nine kilometres at the pole. I guess 
you can convert kilometres to miles. I might 
have a little trouble. 


Mr. F. A. Burr (Sandwich-Riverside): I 
will work it out. 


Hon. W. Newman: A report on the produc- 
tion and use in Canada of many materials, 
such as beryllium, has been prepared. There 
is no production in Canada at present; the 
last production took place in 1950. The min- 
ing was carried out by Canadian Beryllium 
Mines, 1% miles north of Quadeville in Ren- 
frew county, Ont. The mine is closed. This 
substitutes primarily as an alloying agent, and 
there are some companies using it. I have a 
Canadian William B. Driver Co. Ltd., Rex- 
dale Atlas Alloys, and Johnson, Matthey and 
Mallory Ltd. 

A special survey was carried out in 1973 to 
obtain measurements of beryllium in the 
ambient air at 16 locations across Ontario. 
All measurements were well below Ontario’s 
desirable criterion of 0.01 micrograms per 
cubic metre of air, almost all being zero. 


Mr. Burr: Thank you, Mr. Minister. This 
means that you know every plant where be- 
ryllium is used and you know the ambient air 
outside the plant is satisfactory. Have you 
any idea as to the air inside? I know this is 
not in your direct jurisdiction, but are your 
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people in touch with the occupational diseases 
branch of the Health ministry? 


Hon. W. Newman: We have a very close 
working relationship with the occupational 
health group. I think you would have to ask 
the Minister of Health (Mr. Miller) for 
specifics on the inside but we do work with 
them on our end of it and their end of it. 


Mr. Burr: The danger is in the manufac- 
turing processes. We'll have to take that up 
under Health. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Gaunt I think had 
asked to go on first, Mr. Haggerty. 


Mr. M. Gaunt (Huron-Bruce): I won’t be 
long. Mr. Chairman, I have two matters that 
I want to raise with the minister, both of 
which concern the sewer installation projects 
in two municipalities in my riding, namely 
Mildmay and Blyth. 

Let me go back and give you a little his- 
tory, first of all, on the situation in Mildmay. 
I see my friend across the way, the member 
for Wellington-Dufferin (Mr. Root), who 
used to be on the Water Resources Commis- 
sion, is here so hell be interested in this 
particular matter. 


I can recall that when I was campaigning 
during the 1967 election I called in to a 
farmer's place, and he said: “You know, the 
sewers are going ahead in Mildmay and they 
propose to put the lagoon on part of my farm, 
but I don’t want to sell it. I don’t want to sell 
this land because I think the lagoon should 
go somewhere else.” I said: “Well, I can 
understand your point. You’ve got a good 
farm unit here and if 20 acres or so is taken 
off I can see how it could affect your farm- 
ing operation.” That was really the last com- 
munication I had with him. He asked me to 
find out at what stage the project sat at that 
particular point in time. So I made a tele- 
phone call, I wrote him a letter and then I 
didn’t have any more communication with 
him on the matter. 

That was the fall of 1967. The matter has 
gone on and on and on. At this particular 
point in time that particular farmer resisted 
selling his property, so your ministry, I 
gather, was going to have to go to expropria- 
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tion in order to get the property. So they 
backed off and decided not to take that prop- 
erty, and opted for another site. 


We still haven’t got the other site settled. 
It is still up in the air. In the meantime, the 
municipal people in Mildmay are rattling 
my chain and I have been trying to rattle 
the chain of some of your people in the 
ministry and we really haven't got anywhere 
up until now. 


It seems to me that this is indeed a very 
cumbersome procedure. When one stops to 
think that a whole crop of young people 
is growing up while the ministry is trying 
to purchase a site for a lagoon, it is really 
just a little bit beyond my comprehension. 
I can’t quite understand it. I can understand 
the reason for the delay in the first instance, 
but surely to goodness it doesn’t take seven 
years before that matter can be resolved, 
and as a first step the location site finalized. 


I called the deputy minister yesterday, I 
believe it was, because I was getting com- 
pletely frustrated. On the one hand the 
‘municipality is sitting on my doorstep and I 
am trying to get the thing moving, so I called 
the deputy yesterday and he said that he 
would check it out. I did that in a state of 
utter frustration because I didn’t know where 
else to turn. 


So I make that point with the minister. 
Having said all of that, I hope that first 
of all the project in Mildmay gets under 
way very shortly and that we get the thing 
moving, even if it is only to the extent of 
getting the lagoon site finalized. I realize 
that these things are involved; I realize it 
takes a lot of time, but I’m not talking about 
the sewer system in place and operating— 
I'm talking about the land for the lagoon. 
Mraganyt even seem to get that show on the 
road. 


I make a plea to the minister in the hope 
that something can be done, because if all 
of these projects operate at this particular 
pace, I'm afraid we will be a long time 
cleaning up the sewage and pollution prob- 
lea in the Province of Ontario. 


Then I have another problem that involves 
Blyth municipality. It’s a small municipality, 
really, about 800 people. We are having a 
lot of the same problems there although the 
project hasn’t been on the drawing board 
for nearly as long. I think last February, 
along with members of the council, and 
some of your ministry people, I met to see 
if we couldn’t get the schedule for the in- 
stallation of the sewers moved forward in 
vew of the fact that Blyth was having a great 
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deal of difficulty with their septic tank sys- 
tem as it related to their public school. The 
medical officer of health was threatening to 
close the scool down because they were 
experiencing ponding out in the playground, 
and so we came down and tried to get that 
one sorted out. 


I think we did get that particular problem 
rectified, or at least solved to the extent that 
the medical officer of health backed off, and 
the municipality and the school board made 
some other arrangement as a sort of an in- 
terim solution. 


On May 17 the clerk of Blyth received a 
letter from your Mr. Timko, I believe, stat- 
ing that the ministry was having considerable 
difficulty in obtaining a suitable site for the 
treatment works but that it appeared that 
the latest site that they had chosen would 
be available and would meet the require- 
ments. That’s what happened on May 17 
and from that point on everything, from 
their standpoint at least went dead. So on 
Sept. 13 the clerk wrote to the ministry 
again requesting a meeting or a report but 
until just lately—this letter was written on 
Oct. 10, I believe to Mr. McTavish, and 
up until a few days ago they had received 
no reply to their letter of Sept. 13. Here 
again it’s a case of where everything has 
really ground to a halt. While I understand 
why in one sense, I don’t think it should 
take as long as it is taking to resolve the 
problem. That’s really all I am saying. 


I hope that we can get something going 
because, in these two municipalities at any 
rate, we are having some difficulty. 


Hon. W. Newman: Just to comment in 
general terms, and I will get you some speci- 
fics in a moment, as far as Mildmay is con- 
cerned, we do sometimes have problems with 
lagoons, as you well know in some areas. In 
other areas out in your part of the country 
some people don’t want lagoons. We do have 
to go to expropriation sometimes; sometimes 
we would prefer not. We prefer not to go to 
expropriation if possible. This can sometimes 
delay the projects. 


In Mildmay’s case I can’t give you the 
details, but I am quite sure that for any 
project that was initiated by a municipality 
in 1967 there must be many pros and cons 
and many answers why it did not go ahead. 
I think what you are really concerned about 
is what’s going to happen now and how soon 
is it going to get along. We expect that we 
will probably be in a position to go to 


tender in the spring of 1975 on the Mild- | 
may one. On the Blyth one, you say you 
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want it moved ahead. I know you want it 
moved ahead. This is where we are getting 
ourselves in some difficulties within the minis- 
try because we have so many projects on the 
go—somewhere close to 400 projects—and we 
just don’t have the staff ws to cope with 
getting them all moving along. Not only that, 
we don’t have the money to get on with all 
these programmes. I think we discussed this 
yesterday. 

To give you an update on Mildmay and 
Blyth, I am going to ask John Timko to give 
you an update on both of those, as both are 
in his area, I believe. If he would just take 
one of the mikes down there. 


Mr. J. Timko (Project Manager, South- 
western Region, Regional Operations Divi- 
sion): Mr. Gaunt, my name is John Timko. 
I am the project manager for southwestern 
Ontario and I handle specifically the Blyth 
project. I believe I talked to you earlier this 
spring about the difficulties we were having 
on obtaining the site. In this case the site is 
a very key item because of the soil con- 
ditions in that area. We were sort of being 
pulled from pillar to post. We would find a 
site but the. stream conditions were no good, 
and then vice versa, At the time I talked to 
you, we were just zeroing in on one site and 
we think that was satisfactory. Before we 
finalized anything, we asked our soils con- 
sultant to do a soil study on that, and he has 
been doing that during the last couple of 
months, His report has just come in to us 
and it looks like it is going to be suitable; 
so we will be setting up an Environmental 
Hearing Board hearing on that. That’s where 
we stand on that. 


Mr. Gaunt: The Environmental Hearing 
Board hearing will be held within—what’s the 
time frame? A month or six weeks? 


Mr. Timko: It could be held within six or 
eight weeks or something like that, yes. 


Hon. W. Newman: Mr. Gaunt, in fairness, 
I think probably as far as the environmental 
hearing or as far as the site is concerned, 
that wouldn’t stop the rest of the projects 
from moving ahead. Knowing the workload 
they have got ahead of them, I’ would think 
it would probably be December at the 
earliest. 


Mr. Gaunt: As long as there is some visual 
evidence that we are making progress. This 
is the problem. I can appreciate your prob- 
lem, but at the same time when my phone 
starts to ring and the doorbell starts to ring, 
I have a very difficult time in trying to jus- 


tify what’s happening, when I tell them that 
I don’t really know and, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I can’t see any evidence of any 
progress being made. This is the difficulty 
when you get municipalities’ pressing. 

It used to be my experience that when 
municipalities were informed through the 
surveys and so on that they. had to install 
sewage systems, some of them, particularly 
the smaller ones, hit the roof. They didn’t 
want any part of it because of the cost, but 
now it is just. the reverse. They want to 
know when they are going to get it. It’s very 
difficult trying to move these things along. 
Having said that, I repeat again I can ap- 
preciate to an extent your point of view but 
I hope you can appreciate mine too. The 
chains rattle pretty. vigorously on some of 
these. I just hope that we can keep these 
two projects moving along. 


Mr. Timko: I will defer on Mildmay to 
the other project manager. 


Hon. W. Newman: Mr. Maurice Sacco 
will answer your question on Mildmay. 


Mr. M. Sacco (Project Manager, North- 
western Region, Regional Operations Divi- 
sion): On Mildmay,.as you know, we did have 
problems with that first site. The project, I 
am really not too familiar. with the earlier 
stage of the project, of course; the number is 
67, so Ii imagine it was only started in 1967. 
One of the. first things.we do is try to obtain 
the site before we have a hearing, or at least 
get an option on it; so I suspect it was done 
very early on. We did, of course, run into 
problems with that site. We also ran into 
problems on the consultant’s estimate for the 
lagoon itself, and we had got the design of 
the lagoon done some time. ago on that old 
site. 

(When we knew we were going to have ex- 
propriation problems we also knew that we 
were possibly nine months away from going 
to tenders. And we couldn’t call tenders 
until we had obtained the site. Therefore, we 
thought that we had better look for another 
site. This would, if anything, bring the pro- 
ject forward. Furthermore, we were a little 
concerned about the cost of having to buy 
the land as well as the cost of building the 
lagoon, so we went for an investigation 
again and came up with another site close by, 
which we believed would be a little cheaper 
and would not require expropriation. We are 
still not really sure about this because the 
farmer now says he will not sell the land. 
So it looks as if we will have to go to 
expropriation there anyway. We could go 
back to the first one. 
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In the meantime, we feel that even with 
expropriation, the land value would be a 
little less. Whether this is the case or not we 
don’t know, but we think so and we are 
proceeding on this basis. I don’t think we 
have had any final response yet from the 
farmer. 


We are proceeding with the design of the 
lagoon in that area and, as the minister says, 
we hope to call tenders in the spring of 
1975. That is the story to date. 


Mr. Gaunt: Well, I suppose there is really 
no point in flogging the matter, but I have 
difficulty understanding what happened, be- 
tween 1967 and 1974. The transfer of that 
site took place only this spring, as I under- 
stand it, when you made the decision that 
since you were going to have to go to ex- 
propriation on the other site, you might as 
well transfer to another location in the hope 
that you wouldn’t have to go that way. 


Mr. Sacco: Of course, there was a big gap 
in there while we went through the Ontario 
Municipal Board, Although we looked at the 
site back in 1967 or 1968, we still had to 
go through the final design reports, and we 
still had to go before the Municipal Board 
and through a hearing, and it wasn’t until 
then that we could get into the final design. 
We then went into Fnal ‘design, which takes 
six to eight months, and at that point we 
really were ready to go. We had the thing 
finished when we looked at the cost and said 
this cost is too high, combined with the cost 
of expropriation, which we believed would 
also be very high. We had no option at this 
very late stage in the game but to sort of 
go to another site, which delays it by at least 
another six or eight months, That is really 
the reason for the delay. 


TI know it sounds a long time from 1967, 
but the procedures do take quite a long time, 
particularly if you have to go through an 
OMB hearing. Then there is almost two to 
three years just in the design process. 


Mr. Gaunt: If you have to go to expropria- 
tion on the present site, will this delay it 
beyond spring? 


Mr. Sacco: I am not really sure. If we 
have to go to expropriation I think so, yes, 
because I doubt that we can call tenders. We 
certainly cannot go on the land earlier but 
we're still hopeful that we may not have to go 
to expropriation. In the farmer’s mind’ there 
was some problem of transfer taxes or some- 
thing and he was wondering about this, And 
maybe it isn’t applicable for a lagoon, I’m 
hoping he will sell the land. He didn’t appear 
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to be too concerned himself, but his banker 
told him— 


Mr. Gaunt: That’s right, That’s right. He 
was prepared to sell it until he had a chat 
with his bank manager. I don’t know whether 
that indicates anything or not, but anyway, 
after that happened he backed off. I’m cer- 
tainly hopeful that you don’t have to go to 
expropriation and that you can obtain the 
property without that lengthy delay in pro- 
ceedings. 


Mr. Sacco: I hope so too. 


Mr. Gaunt: May I ask if there is going to 
be some sort of concentrated effort to finalize 
that? Have you been negotiating with him 
recently? If not, when do you intend to 
negotiate with him further about the matter? 


Mr. Sacco: We have been negotiating with 
the farmer. I’m not sure exactly what his 
answer was in the last two or three weeks, 
but yes, we are expediting it. We are press- 
ing it. We're very conscious of the delay. As 
I say, the drawings are almost complete on 
the lagoon now and we're anxious to push 
it for spring, Of course, if we have trouble 
with expropriation, yes, it could delay it even 
further. 


Yon. W. Newman: On Mildmay, I would 
just like to say to you, Murray, as you know, 
we have been trying to expedite the matter. 
We would: be in a position to go to tenders, 
as I say, in the spring, provided we get this 
matter sorted out. I think what you're really 
concerned about is, maybe you know the 
fellow and maybe you could help us sort it 
out. I don’t know. 


Mr. Gaunt: I know the bank manager. 


Hon. W. Newman: But certainly if there is 
any way we can expedite it we will. If we 
have to go to expropriation there could be 
some delay. I’m not asking you to intervene, 
but certainly we’d like to get along with the 
project and hopefully we could go to tender 
next spring. 


Mr. Gaunt: That’s as good as we can do. 
Thanks very much. 


Mr. Chairman: 
finished? 


Mr. Gaunt: Yes. 


Mr. Gaunt, 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Haggerty. 
Mr. R. Haggerty (Welland South): I want 


to deal with particular estimates here, and in | 
looking through the estimates I find no 


are you | 
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amount of money set aside here for any 
research. 


Yesterday, my colleague, Mr. Spence, men- 
tioned something about pesticides, and I’m 
alarmed that there is nothing allowed here 
for research. We've talked about vinyl chlo- 
ride and the banning of it—perhaps there’s a 
possibility of that here in the Province of 
Ontario. There’s nothing here for research. I 
don’t think the minister is aware of the situa- 
tion that is taking place presently on the 
American side, and that’s close to the Ontario 
border, in the Buffalo area, where the Ros- 
well Park Memorial Institute is doing in- 
tensive research on vinyl chloride and _ its 
cancer link. Have any of your staff been in 
contact with this institute recently? 


Hon. W. Newman: We were talking to our 
American counterparts on polyvinyl chlorides. 
I can’t give you the specific institute, but we 
certainly have been in constant contact with 
them and with the federal people on vinyl 
chlorides. 


Mr. E. M. Biggs (Deputy Minister): 
think, Mr. Minister, our approach in the 
whole field of research is that we maintain 
contact with the federal government and those 
appropriate institutions in the United States. 
Quite often—as Murray Gaunt well knows in 
the case of agriculture; we have a similar 
policy there—where an adequate research pro- 
gramme is under way, in an institution in 
the States or under the federal government, 
we may choose not to repeat it. 


I think the other point to remember on 
vinyl chlorides is that it’s just a relatively few 
months ago that it publicly became a prob- 
lem. I think it’s fair to say, Mr. Minister, that 
we moved very expeditiously to become in- 
volved in the field and become informed. 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes, but there isn’t a 
catalogue of the hazardous substances that 
are on the market today. As I mentioned 
before, Mr. Spence was heading around the 
word “pesticides.” How many pesticides con- 
tain vinyl chloride? 


Hon. W. Newman: How many pesticides 
contain vinyl chlorides? 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes, components of vinyl 
chloride. 
Hon. W. Newman: I couldn’t tell you 


exactly. 


Mr. Haggerty: You see, you can’t tell me. 
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Hon. W. Newman: No, but I can tell you 
this, that our pesticides advisory board is a 
highly technical board of highly technical 
people and they are dealing with pesticides. 
Now, maybe one of them can actually tell 
me. I can’t tell you specifically. 


Mr. Haggerty: Is there anybody on your 
staff here who could inform the committee? 


Hon. W. Newman: I’m not sure whether 
there is or not. Let me find out. Is there 
somebody here who can tell me? Is Doug 
Wilson here? Maybe Doug can tell us how 
many of the _ pesticides contain vinyl 
chlorides. 


Mr. D. Wilson (Supervisor, Pesticide Con- 
trol Section, Pollution Control Planning 
Branch): My name is Doug Wilson, and I’m 
the supervisor of the pesticide control sec- 
tion. There are no formulations of any prod- 
uct in Canada that use vinyl chloride as a 
propellant. And that is the primary concen 
with vinyl chloride. 


Mr. Haggerty: Is none of it brought in by 
imports at all? 


Mr. Wilson: No, sir. It all has to be regis- 
tered as an ingredient of the pesticide, and 
there is none. 


Mr. Haggerty: Well, I understand it’s 
available in pesticides in the United States. 


Mr. Wilson: That’s correct. 


Mr. Haggerty: Can you guarantee this 
committee there’s none of it available here 
in pesticides in Ontario then? 


Mr. Wilson: Not in a product that is 
manufactured or sold legally in this province. 


Mr. Haggerty: Legally. But it can come in 
through the black market. Is this what you’re 
telling me? If somebody wants to bring it in 
this way? 


Hon. W. Newman: We do have regula- 
tions. 


Mr. Haggerty: I just want a guarantee that 
this has been searched out by your staff, and 
that it isn’t taking place in the Province of 
Ontario. As I said, Mr. Spence had men- 
tioned a chap the other day who apparently 
is very ill from some pesticides, and yet 
nobody’s responsible for it. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, we were talking 
about that yesterday, I think. You asked 
about vinyl chlorides in pesticides. 
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Mr. Haggerty: That’s right. 


Mr. J. P. Spence (Kent): May I ask Mr. 
Wilson a question in regard to sprays? If I 
took an analysis of different sprays, would 
you be able to inform me what was in them 
that would maybe affect the human body? 


Mr. Wilson: Normally, yes. It’s very hard 
if you just ask for everything. If you can 
give us some kind of guidance on what to 
look for, certainly. 


Mr. B. Newman (Windsor-Walkerville): Mr. 
Minister, have your officials viewed the 
television documentary concerning polyvinyl 
chlorides that was shown in my community 
last Sunday night? 


Hon. W. Newman: I wasn’t home but I 
would assume— 


Mr. K. H. Sharpe (Assistant Deputy Minis- 
ter, Environmental Assessment and Planning 
Division): Yes, we saw it. 


Mr. B. Newman: I would suggest that 
maybe a copy of that be obtained by the 
ministry to check on it to see if it pertains 
to Canada or to Ontario as it does to the US. 
I thought it was a startling type of docu- 
mentary. It was worth viewing by the officials 
to see if there is some Canadian concern or 
Ontario concern over it. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, there is concern, 
as we've said. On CBS, was it? 


Mr. B. Newman: CBS, yes. 


Mr. Haggerty: Are there any vinyl chlorides 
in sprays in Ontario? 
Hon. W. Newman: In our aerosol sprays? 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes. 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t think so, Not 
to my knowledge. I would again have to ask 
somebody—no. 


Mr. Haggerty: You're positive? 


Mr. B. Newman: What propellant is used, 
then, in Ontario, that is permissible? 


Hon. W. Newman: I will have to ask Doug. 


Mr. Wilson: All these things, in pesticides 
at least, are registered federally. There are 
perhaps 300 different materials, but most of 
them are organic materials as opposed to— 


Hon. W. Newman: You're talking about 
the aerosol cans and the freon that we were 
talking about yesterday. Is this what you're 


referring to? 


Mr. Haggerty: I just want to know if your 
ministry is doing any research at all in this 
matter. I think it’s an important matter, and 
I feel you're not doing much research in it. 


Hon, W. Newman: Well, what I said yes- 
terdiay about freon is that we're talking about 
it affecting the ozone layer, and so on and 
so forth, It’s a global problem and our people 
are constantly in touch with the various US 
agencies in control and our own federal con- 
trol people. We just don’t have: the staff or 
the funds to go into a massive research pro- 
gramme on everything ourselves. We just 
can't do it. 

Mr. Haggerty: No, but surely there must 
be a catalogue in your ministry on many of 
these questions that have been raised here. 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh, certainly. We have 
them here, and if you want us to get them 
well be glad to do so on any particular sub- 
stance you want. 


Mr. Haggerty: The only research you are 
doing so far, as I understand it, is in air 
and noise pollution—right? 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh, no. We're doing 
research on air, water, noise, soil and vegeta- 
tion, We've done a lot of research in all those 
fields. We were talking about them yesterday. 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes, I know that, but I’m 
thinking of a particular item here; and this 
is what 1 was questioning, whether it was 
done here. I know you are carrying on re- 
search now on noise. 

I think yesterday you mentioned that you 
were supposed to have the data or some of 
the important regulations available for local 
municipalities to administer. 


Hon. W. Newman: I said we would have 
a model ready by the end of November. 


Mr. Haggerty: And this is going to be 
handed down to local municipalities to en- 
force? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes. It will be avail- 
able to any municipality in the Province of 
Ontario that wants to use it. 


Mr. Haggerty: If they want to enforce it? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes. We will provide 
the technical expertise and the back-up ma- 
terial that is necessary. But we just don’t 
have the staff or the funds or the comple- 
ment to actually do the enforcing work our- 
selves. 
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Mr. Haggerty: But surely this is going to 
be made mandatory across the province. You 
are not just going to let each municipality 
pick and choose a noise bylaw they so 
desire. 


Hon. W. Newman: Are you saying that we 
should impose upon the province and all the 
municipalities of the province the wishes of 
the province in this particular case? 


Mr. Haggerty: I believe if you want to 
control noise pollution, this is what you are 
going to have to do. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, yes, but you’ve 
got some small towns where what may be a 
nuisance noise to them may not be a nuisance 
noise to someone else. Ill give you a good 
example. I don’t know about your com- 
munity, but in the community where I go to 
church our churchgoers like the bells; the 
other people who like to sleep in Sunday 
morning are a little disturbed about church 
bells. 


Mr. W. Ferrier (Cochrane South): Maybe 
they should be disturbed. 


An hon. member: Amen. 


Hon. W. Newman: So I just use that as 
an example of the kind of situation each 
municipality faces. After all, they should 
have some say in the bylaws. 


Mr. Haggerty: Well, I think so—but I be- 
lieve, though, when it comes right down to 
it you should say that they should pass a 
bylaw so that those citizens or residents in 
that community do have some protection. 


Mr. E. W. Martel (Sudbury East): Buy 
earmuffs for all those people who don't 
like it. 


Mr. Haggerty: I brought to the attention 
of the minister a particular problem in my 
riding where a drop forge plant was con- 
structed in a community. It certainly did 
disrupt the whole community, and yet there 
is no bylaw or any restriction at all to cur- 
tail that type of development in the area. No 
doubt about it, we were looking for the 
employment, but it could have been put 
further outside of the community. 


Now, for example, I brought to the atten- 
tion of your regional environmental staff in 
the city of Welland a problem concerning 
the public utility in the city of Port Colborne. 
It constructed a small transformer station, 
strictly in a residential area. There was no 
advertisement in the local paper about what 
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type of construction was going up, but ap- 
parently you might call this a plant. It is 
some form of a plant. 

There is quite a bit of noise now emitting 
from the transformer. If you are in a local 
home it is just a continuous rumble, and it 
goes right straight through the home. 


Of course, Hydro has now looked into it 
and they are putting up some type of a 
sound barrier. But apparently this morning a 
homeowner called me here in Toronto to say 
that they put the sound barrier up on the 
east side instead of on the west side of the 
structure; so apparently the noise is still 
there. 


I think citizens do have some right to pro- 
tection; and particularly when they purchase 
a home in a residential area and then have 
this type of a development take place. I 
think these persons were penalized by this 
type of development in the area. Under the 
present legislation, Hydro is like any other 
utility—it has the right to expropriate land 
and so forth. They feel they have the God- 
given right to put anything they want in 
there. I think the people must be protected. 


Hon. W. Newman: I would like to know 
whether this was done by the local PUC or 
by Ontario Hydro? 


Mr. Haggerty: By the local public utility. 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, so I assume they 
are elected by people within the town. 


Mr. Haggerty: Well, this is right. 


Hon. W. Newman: What you are saying is 
that the PUC put something in that is creat- 
ing a problem; and there should be some 
way of controlling the noise. I would have 
to agree. If I was on the PUC in that par- 
ticular town and if I had elections coming 
up—or failing elections I would still try to 
serve the people in my community. 

As far as the province is concerned, the 
model bylaw we are drafting will certainly 
contain modifications for different areas as it 
pertains to different types of noises; and this 
will help guide the municipalities in their 
bylaws. 


Mr. Haggerty: In this particular instance 
there was no environmental study made of 
this particular area at all. I think this should 
have been done first before they— 


Hon. W. Newman: Before they put in the 
transformer? 


Mr. Haggerty: That is right. 
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Hon. W. Newman: Well, should we have 
an environmental study for everything that 
could) happenP Maybe we should have an 
environmental study—and Tm not being 
facetious. when I say this—every time we 
put. up a house. Just how far do you go? 


Mr. Haggerty: I suppose in this particular 
type of an installation it affects the television 
sets. It affects the complete environment 
within a particular home. They can’t get their 
rest because of it. I think there must be some 
protection. — 


Hon. W. Newman: I am straying away 
from the subject here maybe, but much of 
the technology about the effects of Hydiro on 
homes. is well known, because I have had 
the same problem throughout my own area 
some two years where Hydro had to put in 
a special kind of insulator to cut down the 
noise factor. Whatever it was they did, they 
cut the noise down. If you have a noise bylaw 
in the town you are talking about— 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes, there is a noise bylaw. 
I think I mentioned that before. But the only 
time you are ever charged for that is when 
you whistle at a girl going down the other 
side of the street, That’s how the bylaw 
works today. You can have a truck going 
down there wide open with perhaps no 
muffler at all and nobody does a thing about 
it. If you are going to bring in regulations 
like this, I think there should be some strong 
effort by your ministry to encourage the 
municipalities to adopt the regulations, 


Hon. W. Newman: If they get a good 
bylaw, ‘adopt it and carry it out, it depends 
on the municipality which is involved. What 
I am saying is that maybe if Ray Haggerty 
drives down the street with the muffler off 
his car today, they may charge him, and they 


may not. 


Mr. Haggerty: They'd like to lay their 
hands on me. 

The other matter I want to bring to the 
attention of the minister—and I am. sure now 
that we dio expect some leadership—is the ban 
on glass containers, bottles and so forth, I 
think you have had numerous amounts of 
communications on this asking you to take 
some decisive decision to bring in some legis- 
lation to put a ban on glass containers. I 
think particularly of the Liquor Control Board 
of Ontario. That is one that seems to get 
away with everything. I think many of these 
bottles can be returned, on the same basis 
the Brewers’ Retail system uses. 
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Mr. Chairman: Excuse me, Mr. Haggerty, 
but did we not discuss that yesterday? 


Mr. Haggerty: No. 


Hon. W. Newman: If we are talking about 
waste and reclamation, that is really vote 
1904. 


Mr. Haggerty: Vote 1904. 


Hon. W. Newman: But I am quite pre- 
pared to talk about it now. It is up to the 
chairman. 


Mr. Haggerty: Well, sure, I am asking, 


have you come up with a decision now? 


Mr. Chairman: Well, if we talk on it now— 
Excuse me, are you going to vote on 1902, 
1903 and 1904? 


Mr. Haggerty: We are voting on 1902 now. 
I am sure it is in there someplace. | 


Mr. Chairman: Will you give me that assur- 
ance that you willi do the whole three? I 
don’t like doing it this way. 


Mr. Haggerty: This is on programme ad- 
ministration and this must be a programme 


of the ministry. 


Mr. Chairman: Remember, yesterday I said 
if you got talking about these, would you 
want to talk about them later, and you gave 
me the assurance you wouldn't. 


Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Chairman, with due 
respect, I think on vote 1902, item 1, it says: 
“This programme proposes environmental 
standards for pollution abatement activities 
and performs assessment of air and water 
resources from viewpoints of availability,” 
and so forth. I think it is pretty well covered 
under that section. } 


Mr. Chairman: Do you think rather than 
in vote 1904? 


Hon. W. Newman: It is certainly in 1904 
but, Mr. Chairman, I am glad to try to 
answer now. I am not going to argue about 
i. 


Mr. Haggerty: Well, if you don’t want to— 


Mr. Chairman: Just so we know where we 
are going and are not jumping all over the 
place— 


Mr. Haggerty: I don’t think we know 
where we are going. That is why I am 
asking the minister. I want to know where 
We are going. 
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Mr. Martel: The proper vote to bring it up 
on is 1904. 


Hon. W. Newman: We can bring it up on 
1904 but I am prepared to abide by your 
decision, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Haggerty: I can let it go. 


Mr. Chairman: We are jumping all over 
the place. 


Mr. J. N. Allan (Haldimand-Norfolk). Mr. 
Chairman, I think that we are getting mixed 
up. We are talking about everything and we 
are finalizing nothing. I still think that per- 
haps you would have been far better to have 
taken vote 1902 or item 2 by itself, dealt 
with planning and research and that sort of 
thing, passed the votes and then gone on. 
As it is now, we haven't passed anything. We 
have been fiddling all evening and again 
teday and now we are jumping over into 
1904. 


Mr. Chairman: In all fairness, this is the 
way I wanted it but the chairman at that 
time gave you his assurance that he would 
take the two votes at once. I would like it in 
the order we did yesterday afternoon. 


Mr. Martel: I moved it last night. The 
reason I moved it was that we were going to 
duplicate as it was, no matter if we followed 
it because the items in 1902 I believe are 
policy and the items in 1903 are delivery. 
This is what we are going to do. 


Interjections by hon. members. 


Mr. Martel: We cover the waterfront unde1 
this vote. 


Mr. Allan: I don’t think we should go into 
1904, — 


Mr. Chairman: Well then, if it is agreed, 
well stay on the two votes, 1902 and 1903. 
We will take Mr. Haggerty’s last question in 
1904. 


Have you anything else? 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes, I have one more item 
here. This concerns the minister’s announce- 
ment back on April 30, 1974 concerning the 
Port Maitland fertilizer plant. It has been 
granted a final operating extension as a result 
of the late planting season in southern On- 
tario this year and an acute shortage of 
fertilizer in the Province of Ontario. 


I see nothing wrong with this announce- 
ment, but I would have to question whether 
there is any monitoring being done in that 
particular area. 
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Hon. W. Newman: Oh yes, very much so. 
This is the whole reason for the extension; 
as a matter of fact, I believe we gave them 
two extensions last spring, if I remember cor- 
rectly. With the control equipment they have 
put on the plant now, we are very hopeful 
that we may even be able to let them run 
on a year-round basis. 


Mr. Haggerty: If you are carrying out 
monitoring in the area, I just want to know 
what are the fluoride emissions now? 


Hon. W. Newman: The actual emissions 
right now? 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes. 


Hon. W. Newman: Somebody would have 
to give me the exact figure. Is Colin Mac- 
farlane here? Would he know those offhand? 


Mr. Haggerty: He was here last night. 


Hon. W. Newman: But we are very en- 
couraged by the plant at Port Maitland. 


Mr. Haggerty: Well, I notice here— 


Hon. W. Newman: And there was no 


vegetation damage. 


Mr. Haggerty: I know we curtail it in the 
summer months during the vegetable grow- 
ing season. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right, but they 
have installed a lot of control equipment. 
Colin Macfarlane, who is our regional director 
there, will answer. 


Mr. C. Macfarlane (Director, West-Central 
Region, Regional Operations Division): Yes, 
we are very close to the goals of the ministry 
for all fluorides in the area. We can send 
the complete data to you for the last few 
years. 


Mr. Haggerty: Is there any reading above 
normal? 


Mr. Macfarlane: There has been no in- 
crease of vegetation damage whatsoever in 
the area. During the course of this winter, 
the performance of the plant with the new 
abatement controls that have been brought 
in will be evaluated to ensure that it does 
meet the goals, sir. 


Mr. Haggerty: But do your monitoring 
data at the present time show if it has been 
above or below the average set by the 
ministry? 


Mr. Macfarlane: There has been no change 
in the levels, sir. 
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Mr. Haggerty: No change in the levels 
then? What levels are we talking about? 
Give me some figure. Is it five parts per mil- 
lion or what? 


Mr. Macfarlane: Can we get the data for 
you, sir? 


Mr. Haggerty: Well, I just wanted to know 
the average. 


Mr. Macfarlane: I don’t have the data at 
my fingertips. I would be glad to get them 
for you. 


Mr. Haggerty: All right. I would appreciate 
that. 


Hon. W. Newman: We will get the exact 
details for you, but the last report I saw was 
very encouraging on the future production of 
a much-needed product without creating 
foliage damage in the area. 


Mr. Haggerty: I asked one question the 
other day concerning the town of Fort Erie 
and the West Bertie provincial sewage works 
programme. 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, can you give us— 


Mr. Haggerty: I don’t have to take the 
time of the committee if you can get the 
information for me. 


Hon. W. Newman: Would you like us to 
send that to you then? 


‘Mr. Haggerty: Yes, send that to me. 
~ Mr. Chairman: Mr. Stokes. 


Mr. J. E. Stokes (Thunder Bay): Thank 
you. We were talking about research a little 
while ago, Mr. Minister, and you are aware 
there are a good many communities in north- 
erm Ontario that are finding it extremely diffi- 
cult to install communal water and sewage 
facilities, given the formula under which you 
operate your provincial plans; unless it is in 
excess of $120 per household, you won’t get 
involved. 


Hon. W. Newman: It’s $110 for water and 
$120 for sewers. 


Mr. Stokes: All right. In some conversa- 
tions that I have had with Dr. Stadelman of 
the Ontario Research Foundation and from 
reading some news releases, I understand 
they are fairly well along with some less 
conventional methods of treating sewage. I 
am told there is one programme that has 
been undertaken by the Ontario Research 


Foundation in concert with Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corp. that treats unusual situ- 
ations, I am told, with a fair degree of 
success. 


I suggested to the ORF that if they wanted 
a pilot project they could use a community 
in my riding that was badly in need of it. 
Of course they said no. They wanted a much 
more controlled experiment, and I under- 
stand they are using an apartment block out 
in Mississauga or someplace near Clarkson. 


‘Hon. W. Newman: It’s here in the city. 
Can I explain to you about this system? The 
only problem is, there’s only one company in 
the province that makes them. I think the 
whole new system has been checked by the 
Ontario Research Foundation and it has been 
approved. I think it is a great idea, except 
that everybody accuses me of trying to pro- 
mote this company. I’m not trying to pro- 
mote it at all. It’s a good thing in unusual 
circumstances. 


In Toronto, what they are doing now— 
through funds from the federal government 
—is they’re taking all the water that is coming 
out of an apartment block, except the drink- 
ing water, and running it through this par- 
ticular aquarobic system, as they call it, and 
putting it right back through the system with- 


in the apartment. That’s an oversimplification — 


of it, but basically that’s the concept. 


Mr. J. Barr (Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Field Operations): I don’t think it’s aqua- 
robic, it’s another one. 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh, I’m sorry. You're 
not talking about the aquarobic system? 


Mr. Biggs: Regarding the one the member 
is talking about, I guess it’s almost a year 
since Central Mortgage and Housing con- 
tacted me personally, and we are co-operat- 
ing with CMHC and with the Ontario Re- 
search Foundation on it. I’ve had at least 
two telephone conversations on it and our 
staff has had continuing contact, I suppose. 


Mr. Stokes: With the escalating costs— 


Hon, W. Newman: May I just add one 
little thing then? 


Mr. Stokes: Now that you know what 
youre talking about? 


Hon. W. Newman: No, no, no. I’m just 
saying that the system I was talking about 
was a septic type of system. I don’t think 
this other one has been approved yet for 
use. Hag it? 
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Mr. Biggs: It’s an experiment. 


Hon, W. Newman: The one I’m talking 
about is the one that has had official approval 
from the Ontario Research Foundation. That’s 
the one I was talking about. 


Mr. Stokes: Okay. Now since the costs of 
conventional sewage treatment plants are 
escalating just out of sight and a lot of com- 
munities that would aspire to this kind of 
service find it extremely difficult to do so 
with their own resources, even given the kind 
of dollars that you're prepared to put toward 
it—and we're talking about two different ones 
here—are there any of these that will mate- 
rially change the circumstances as they affect 
smaller communities? Would it improve their 
ability to embark on sewage treatment plants 
that would be much more attractive than 
what you are doing with conventional meth- 
ods under the provincial plants today? 


Hon. W. Newman: At the present time, we 
think the systems we are using are the only 
route, What you are saying now is, because 
of the tremendous escalation in costs in the 
tenders coming in, would it be satisfactory to 
use another type of system. Unfortunately, 
this type of system we're talking about, that 
has had the approval of the Ontario Research 
Foundation, is basically set up for one and 
two units. They're not large units. The actual 
cost of installation in one of those units runs 
around $3,000 per unit. So youre talking 
about a pretty high cost to the individual. 


Mr. Stokes: What are you talking about 
when you refer to a unit? Do you mean a 
home? 


Hon. W. Newman: A home, yes; an aqua- 
robic unit that is being made now over in— 


Mr. Burr: Wallaceburg. 


Mr. D. J. Wiseman (Lanark): Your two 
colleagues could tell you, Jack, sometime 
when you get together, They've seen it 
working. 


Mr. Stokes: I’m not even talking about 
that. I’m talking about a communal treat- 
ment system. 


Hon. W. Newman: Fine. You're talking 
about a communal treatment system for 
sewage? 


Mr. Stokes: Yes. 


Hon. W. Newman: A new system outside 
of the ones that we are using? 


Mr. Stokes: I’m talking about the one that 
was undertaken by the Ontario Research 
Foundation in concert with Central Mortgage 
and Housing. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right, but that 
hasn’t been approved as yet, but if you want 
to hear about it I'll ask Ken Sharpe to explain. 


Mr. Stokes: Where are we with that? 


Mr. Sharpe: The one that is being devel- 
oped with ORF under CMHC funding is a 
recirculating system which they are going to 
apply to an apartment building. The theory 
there is that they will recirculate all liquids 
that are used for human consumption and 
put them back into use again after the treat- 
ment. They haven't really satisfied our criteria 
on this, and in the meantime they are suggest- 
ing there will be a discharge, which we are 
working on and setting criteria for, But it’s 
for an apartment building only. It’s not for a 
municipality. 

The other system we're talking about is for 
private household: installation to replace the 
septic tank. That’s the Walteck system. I 
think what you're referring to is a system 
which we commonly refer to as the package 
sewage treatment plant, which is a modifica- 
tion of the existing type of primary, secondary 
or tertiary treatment systems. There are a 
number of these available. Some of them are 
acceptable and are in use in Ontario. But 
the way they really make them cheaper is to 
cut out some of the treatment—that’s the only 
way. They haven't really had a breakthrough 
in the technology. 


Mr. Stokes: Okay, let me give you a 
picture. | 

You have a small community that can’t 
attract industry because it doesn’t have facili- 
ties. It’s sort of a chicken-and-egg thing. Do 
you provide the facilities to attract industry, 
or do you get industry in and then in some 
way try to come up with the necessary fund- 
ing to provide the services? 

In the town of Beardmore the groundwater 
supply isn’t potable; it’s fairly brackish and 
they're asked to treat it before drinking it. 
Consequently they have to go two-and-a-half 
miles down the road to get drinking water. 
This is in 1974 in the Province of Ontario, 
right along Highway 11. We’ve got people 
going down there with their bottles getting 
water to take home to drink, unless they can 
treat this water. 

What I thought was that it would be an 
ideal opportunity for the Ontario Research 
Foundation, in concert with you people, to 
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try this closed system out on a community. I 
don’t know why you couldn't. It’s fairly com- 
pact, and would contain about the same num- 
ber of people as the average apartment 
building. The supply of water is there. If you 
can treat raw sewage, why can’t you treat 
brackish water? 

This is the point that ’'m trying to make— 
that we should be coming up with new initia- 
Ks to help people in circumstances such as 
that. 


Now the only alternative you people have 
come up with in this particular community, 
where we've got 40 to 45 elderly people who 
are on old-age security benefits and whatever 
supplements they can pick up, is to ask them 
to pay $310 a year for a water and sewer 
project that you people haven’t even called 
tenders for yet but which has been approved, 
it’s gone through the various boards and 
got final approval. 


We've got elderly people in those com- 
munities who are going to be forced to pay 
$310 a year for a water and sewage treat- 
ment plant in a part of the province where 
we've got all kinds of water coming out of 
our ears, and yet we can’t find a potable 
supply. 


It’s not your problem; it’s just the result of 
where people chose to locate many years ago, 
and the water that happens to be there just 
isn’t suitable for drinking. The ground is of a 
certain texture such that it doesn’t lend itself 
to natural drainage and the septic tank meth- 
od of treating human waste. So I’m asking 
simply, and I’m not going to flog it: Is there 
anything on the drawing board or is there 
anything that we know by way of new tech- 
nology that would assist small communities 
that find themselves in a dilemma such as I 
have explained? 


Hon. W. Newman: Not to my knowledge 
at this point in time, but I'll ask John Barr 
to comment on that. If there were I’m sure 
I'd know about it. 


Mr. Barr: Most of the developments, as 
you know, Mr. Stokes, seem to relate to the 
treatment of water or sewage. Yet we find 
in our costs of projects that most of the cost 
is involved in the collection system of sewers 
and the water distribution system of a water- 
works project. Roughly, a rule of thumb is 
that two-thirds of the cost is collection and 
one-third is treatment. And most of our tech- 
nological developments seem to be on the 
treatment side, which doesn’t really get at 
the real cost factor. 
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As the minister has said, we don’t really 
see an application at this point in time of 
some of the new technological developments, 
on waste treatment mostly more so than water 
treatment, which would have an application 
in Beardmore. 


Mr. Stokes: One final question: What kind 
of liaison have you had with your colleagues 
in Treasury, Economics and _ Intergovern- 
mental Affairs on a bill that’s on the order 
paper and has received first reading? It is Bill 
102, An Act affecting unorganized communi- 
ties, that will allow them to seek erection 
into a village or to form councils— 


Interjections by hon. members. 


Mr. Chairman: Are they bothering you, 
Mr. Stokes? 


Mr. Stokes: It will allow unorganized com- 
munities to form themselves into councils 
and to participate in cost-sharing programmes 
under the aegis of the various ministries of 
this government. It’s not mandatory; it’s an 
optional sort of thing. 


People in unorganized communities will be 
asking themselves whether they can afford to 
undertake water and sewer projects and other 
services in those smaller communities. What 
kind of formula are you looking at that will 
make that kind of thing relevant and mean- 
ingful to these unorganized communities? 
Have you reached the stage where you are 
sitting down and talking to your colleagues 
about how you are going to participate with- 
in the framework of Bill 102 to provide 
these services to these communities? 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, let me just say 
that once the bill is law and these un- 
organized communities decide they wish to 
form themselves into municipalities, then 
there certainly will be applications for water 
and sewers in many of these municipalities. 
Of course a lot. will depend on the funds 
available in the atea—for instance, whether 
DREE funds or special TEIGA grants would 
be available—and we would be looking at all 
these things. : 


There is one particular municipality in 
your area that I am sure wants water and 
sewers, yet I know the cost is going to be 
extremely high when the time comes for 
them to get organized. However, I assume 
that particular area is included in the DREE 
area, and we would work out funding through 
that and through our funding of 75 per cent 
of municipal works. 
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Mr. Stokes: Well, you are going to have 
delegations coming down here, and they are 
going to say: “We want to know what the 
implications of Bill 102 are before we com- 
mit ourselves.” There is really no point in 
organizing and forming into councils until 
they know the rules of the game. 


Hon. W. Newman: As far as the Ministry 
of the Environment is concerned, once they 
have formed themselves into municipalities, 
they would have all the benefits and advan- 
tages—or disadvantages—of a regular munici- 


pality. 


Mr. Stokes: That is the point I want to 
make clear, and I think it’s important that I 
do so on behalf of all unorganized communi- 
ties in the Province of Ontario. 


We in this party happen to think there is 
a basic level of services that should be pro- 
vided to most people wherever they may live 
in the Province of Ontario, We think that in 
this day and age people should be entitled to 
adequate water. We think that they should 
should have a sewage system. We think they 
should have garbage collection. We think 
they should have Ontario Hydro. These things 
are taken for granted in most areas of the 
province, but there are about 100,000 people 
in northern Ontario living outside the con- 
fines of organized communities who have 
never aspired to any of these cost-sharing 
programmes that we are sitting here talking 
about. 


What I’m saying is that I think your min- 
istry, in concert with the other ministries, 
must establish a minimum level of services, 
paid for by the government, to which every- 
body in the Province of Ontario is entitled. 
I'm not saying that you should just hand’ out 
water and sewage treatment plants to every- 
body who doesn’t have them in the Province 
of Ontario; but I think you are going to have 
to use a different formula for those communi- 
ties that lack the ability to come up with 
the kind of dollars that you expect in many 
communities with an adequate tax base—and 
I am talking about a good mix of industrial, 
commercial and residential tax—that allows 
most communities in the Province of Ontario 
to levy taxes in such a way that ‘there isn’t 
an overwhelming burden on one particular 
segment. That isn’t the case in most unorgan- 
ized municipalities, where they have no tax 
base at all, it is strictly residential. That’s 
why I am asking what kind of dialogue—if 
you haven't entered into it—are you prepared 
to enter into with your colleague, Mr, White, 
and whoever is going to take Mr. Irvine's 
place, to make sure that legislation, such as 


Bill 102, is relevant and meaningful, and they 
are going to be able to participate in the 
provision of these services in a realistic way? 


Hon. W. Newman: You mentioned various 
ministries, and all ministries are involved. 
There are equalization grants for municipali- 
ties which are strictly residential and where 
there is no residential base. In this ministry 
we are concerned about the people in the 
north too, as you know. 


Mr. Martel: No, I don’t know. 
Hon. W. Newman: You don’t know,. so— 


Mr. Martel: No, I am afraid I don’t. You 
moved Burwash and it cost 225 jobs up there. 
I don't know that you are interested in north- 
ern Ontario. 


Hon, W. Newman: Anyway, I am talking 
about one of your communities up there 
which did get some funds. 


Mr. Martel: Oh, yes. 


Hon. W.) Newman: I am talking to Mr. 
Stokes, Mr. Martel. . 


Mr. Martel: Never mind, don’t make. state- 
ments that are irrelevant. 


Mr. Chairman: I think we are getting away 
from what we are talking about here, Mr. 
Martel; perhaps you would let the minister 
answer Mr. Stokes? 


Hon. W. Newman: Okay, In regard to the 
communal water system that has been put in 
up north, I think there were some special 
funds from Management Board for that com- 
munity, Under our present grant structure, 
if DREE funds are available we work with 
those funds. | 


Mr. Haggerty: What are the DREE funds? 


Hon. W. Newman: Do you want me to 
promote your federal departments for you? 


Mr. Haggerty: Go ahead, tell me what 
it is. 


Hon. W. Newman: Department of. Re- 


‘gional Economic Expansion. 


Mr. Haggerty: Where do the funds come 
from then? 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh, the funds come 
rather slowly, from Ottawa. 


Mr. L. Maeck (Parry Sound): Mainly from 
the taxpayers of Ontario. 
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Mr. F. Laughren (Nickel Belt): What 
community are you talking about up north? 


Hon. W. Newman: I was talking about 
Armstrong. 


Mr. Laughren: That’s the one you care 
about? 


Hon. W. Newman: No, we care about them 
all. But what you are really saying is that 
you want all the answers before they make 
up their minds whether they want to get 
organized. 


Mr. Stokes: At least we want a general 
idea of what the provisions are going to be, 
because they are not going to buy a pig in a 
poke. 


Hon. W. Newman: I can tell you basically 
what the provisions are in my ministry now. 


Mr. Stokes: Yes, but it is a whole new ball 
game when you are talking about heretofore 
unorganized communities. I have had repre- 
sentations from them already saying that if 
you are going to use the same formula, there 
is just no way they can make up the dif- 
ference. 


Mr. Martel: There’s not sufficient assess- 
ment to pay for the better system. 


Mr. Stokes: Will you undertake to discuss 
this with your colleagues in the Treasury 
and Ministry of Economics and Intergovern- 
mental Affairs? 


Hon. W. Newman: Sure, we are meeting 
on a fairly regular basis anyway. 


Mr. Stokes: The people in those unorgan- 
ized communities are going to be asking 
those specific questions. I think you should 
be able to talk to them from a position of 
at least having discussed it with your col- 
leagues; because it is going to be an issue, 
and I just want to make you aware of it. 


Hon. W. Newman: Okay, fine. 


Mr. Chairman: else? Mr. 


Newman. 


‘Mr. B. Newman: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I wanted to ask of the minister, while 
we are talking about new technology, has the 
ministry looked into the California method of 
sewage treatment and wastewater treatment? 
It is known as the Owen Walltrip system and 
uses a sonic method for separation. 


Anything 


Hon. W. Newman: I assume that our 
staff has, and I would ask Mr. Dennis 
Caplice. 


Mr. D. P. Caplice (Director, Environ- 
mental Approvals Branch): My name _ is 
Dennis Caplice. The Walltrip system was 
drawn to my attention about six or eight 
days ago by a Canadian who was looking 
at taking on the franchise here in Ontario. 
It’s been drawn to the attention of our re- 
search people as of yesterday, and I am 
going to place some phone calls tomorrow to 
Michigan, which I understand has approved 
this for a small community called Holly, 
about 40 miles outside Detroit, Mich. 


Now, I am not sure whether this is the 
information that was given me by this indi- 
vidual who is looking at it, but he did leave 
information with us and we are going to 
pursue this and see. 


Mr. B. Newman: Doesn’t it seem strange, 
Mr. Minister, that it is over a year ago since 
this was proposed in Holly, Mich. and 
your ministry is only finding out about it 
now? 


Mr. Caplice: Well there could be others in 
the ministry that know of it. I only learned of 
it about 10 days ago. 


Mr. B. Newman: [ have a press clipping 
dated Sept. 9, 1973, that I have been holding 
to ask a question of the ministry. 


Mr. Caplice: Is that right? 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes. It tells of Holly, 
Mich., being refused by the state. 


Mr. Caplice: There are others in the minis- 
try who could have been aware of it. I 
don’t know whether John Barr was aware of 
it or not, but until the other day I had quite 
honestly never heard of the man. 


Mr. B. Newman: 
should buy public— 


I think maybe you 


Interjection by an hon. member. 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, I think so too. 


Hon. W. Newman: Thanks for drawing 
that to our attention. I have made a note on 
it. 


Mr. B. Newman: It’s the Owen Walltrip 
system. I will pass this on to your official and 
then he can Xerox it and return it. Look into 
that. If there is some merit in the thing, then 
it could be a partial answer to some of the 
problems, I don’t know. 
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Hon. W. Newman: Well, we will have a 
look at it. 


Mr. B. Newman: Right. I wanted to ask of 
you, Mr. Minister, why you don’t publish in 
the newspapers organizations or industries 
that are actually polluters. 


Hon. W. Newman: Why don’t we publish? 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, why don’t you pub- 
lish it, so that the community itself knows 
that certain industries within its bounds are 
polluting the environment? This way you are 
going to get input from the community, and 
you may hasten the day that industry corrects 
the problem. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, I think we do 
get a fair amount of publicity about certain 
polluters. I don’t think we should have to 
publish everything every time. We have a 
complete list of all the polluters; we know 
the levels at which we are monitoring them. 
I just don’t think we should be publishing in 
the paper on a daily basis or a weekly basis 
that somebody from Sudbury or somebody 
from Windsor or somebody from Toronto is 
polluting the air today. 


Mr. B. Newman: I don’t refer to a one-shot 
pollution episode or accident on the part of 
an industry, but where an industry is pollut- 
ing and hasn’t corrected a problem even 
though they may be under a_ ministerial 
order. You know, if there is public awareness 
of it, the industry is more apt to correct the 
problem quicker than if there isn’t public 
awareness. If a fellow breaks the speed at 
two miles over the speed limit, his name is 
in the paper and he is a villain already. Yet 
an industry can be polluting our environment 
for years on end, and the public don’t know, 
really, the extent to which they are pollut- 
ing the environment. I think it would have 
some merit, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. W. Newman: Most industries have 
basically co-operated on their abatement 
equipment; most industries have cut down on 
their pollutants. We have had trouble with 
some. I think of one over in Niagara Falls 
which we had a little trouble getting sorted 
out, but I think we finally did. 


Mr. Haggerty: Which one is that? There 
are so many down there that you kept under 
cover that we don’t know what has taken 
place. The only one that we hear about day 
by day is Union Carbide, and that comes over 
radio station CKCL almost every hour on the 
hour, 


Hon. W. Newman: But basically we have 
all these companies monitored, the material is 
readily available, and if the person is a major 
polluter they certainly get their fair share of 
publicity in the paper. You read it daily, 
almost about one company or another com- 
pany, where there is a problem. 


But certainly I just don’t believe in pub- 
lishing, if we have a co-operative effort go- 
ing with an industry to clean up, and they 
are on a programme we think they can live 
with to clean it up. I don’t think we have to 
advertise every day in the newspaper that— 


Mr. Haggerty: No, but just how many min- 
isterial orders are there on certain industries 
in the Niagara peninsula? 


Hon. W. Newman: I cant give you the 
exact number. In many cases—and this is 
something I think we sometimes forget—we 
put orders on some companies, but in many 
cases we go to a company and we say: “Look, 
you are polluting with such and such a pollu- 
tant. Now we have gone over the whole 
structure of your building and your stacks, 
here is a programme we think you should 
be on and which we want to put you on.” In 
most cases—not al] cases but in most cases— 
we get co-operation from an industry to carry 
out our programme. There are cases, as vou 
know, where we've laid charges and we've 
had to get tough with some of these com- 
panies, but basically we have had co-opera- 
tion from the industry. 


Mr. B. Newman: You mean the public isn’t 
entitled to know. 


Hon. W. Newman: The public is entitled 
to know anything it wants to know, and the 
information is available. 


Mr. B. Newman: Why don’t you make it 
available to them? 


Hon. W. Newman: I just don’t believe we 
should be publishing every day— 


Mr. B. Newman: You don’t believe the 
public is entitled to know. 


Hon. W. Newman: I do. I believe that— 
Mr. B. Newman: You just said you didn't. 


Hon. W. Newman: —any information we 
have within our ministry— 


Mr. Haggerty: Is that information available 
to the members? 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh sure. 
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Mr. Haggerty: Send me a copy. 
Hon. W. Newman: Right. 


Mr. Haggerty: While we are on this sub- 
ject, to follow up on the matter of Union 
Carbide, they are going to be phasing this 
section of the plant out by the end of this 
year, December. 


Hon. W. Newman: Right. 


Mr. Haggerty: I understand that possibly 
200 men will become unemployed. Has 
there been any dialogue with the company, 
trying to induce it to continue with its 
operations there by putting on pollution 
abatement programmes or what? 


Hon. W. Newman: We have talked to the 
company on many occasions. I believe the 
company is expanding some other part of its 
operations in the immediate area and will be 
taking on— 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s in Quebec. 


Hon. W. Newman: No, part of their opera- 
tion in Welland, I believe. 


Mr. Haggerty: Welmet Industries isn’t it? 
I think they indicated in a press release they 
may take on some of the employees. 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, they will be tak- 
ing on some. And of course we. work with 
Manpower to try and help people relocate 
on jobs. Manpower steps in when these things 
happen. They are closing down because the 
cost of putting on abatement equipment is 
just not economically feasible. As you said, 
they are moving to Quebec, which is quite 
true, because they've got a very favourable 
hydro rate and they use a great deal of 
power. 


Mr. Haggerty: That is interesting isn’t it? 
A favourable hydro rate in the Province of 


Quebec. 


Mr. Chairman: We are really not on the 
hydro rate. 


Mr. Haggerty: No, I know. 


Mr. Chairman: 
finished? 


Mr. Newman, are you 


Mr. B. Newman: No, I wanted to ask two 
other questions. One concerns Waffle Electric 
Ltd. in Windsor, that I wrote you about, 
Mr. Minister, concerning a reconsideration of 
assistance to them in the case of the pollu- 
tion abatement equipment that they did in- 
stall. Simply because their application was 
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five days late, you made mention that you 
just can’t do anything for them. 


Hon. W. Newman: You are talking about 
the refund? 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes. 


Hon. W. Newman: Under the legislation 
we have there is a cutoff date, and if we 
don’t stay with that cutoff date we have 
problems. I don’t know exactly how many 
days—I think you did write me but I don’t 
remember—was it five days late? 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, five days late. 


Hon. W. Newman: I'm not sure. Did they 
qualify anyway, I’m not sure? 


Mr. B. Newman: I’ve got the correspon- 
dence from you on that. 


Hon, W. Newman: But we do have legis- 
lation and— 


Mr. B. Newman: But you see, Mr. Min- 
ister, there you have one law for the rich 
and another for the poor. 


Hon. W. Newman: How is that? 


Mr. B. Newman: Some of the big indus- 
tries— 


Hon. W. Newman: How do you figure 
thatP You really don’t believe that? 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes. A big industry in 
the community has been polluting the en- 
vironment for years and years, you put it on 
a programme with a date, it doesn’t meet 
that requirement, and you let it get by. 


Mr. Haggerty: They get another extension 
of time. 


Mr. B. Newman: And the little fellow 
here, whose total involvement was $375.67, 
you don’t assist him at all. 


Hon. W. Newman: Okay. Before you go 
on saying we have one law for somebody 
and another law for someone else, we have 
many applications in from some of the very 
big, rich companies—if that’s the way you 
want to put it—which have been turned 
down. They did get their applications in on 
time, but we didn’t feel they qualified. So 
we are not treating one group any different 
than we are treating any other group. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Minister, what you 
fail to take into consideration is that the 
small operator doesn’t have an individual in 
his organization who can keep him abreast 
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of everything and know that he has to follow 
through certain channels. He operates on— 
{ shouldn’t say a hit-and-miss method—but 
he is not knowledgeable the way the big 
organization is. Simply because he runs an 
organization here to which $375 might be 
the equivalent of $500,000 or $1 million to 
the Ford Motor Co., you punish him. You 
don't leave a good taste in the man’s mouth 
when he is attempting to correct a problem 
and does correct the problem. 


Hon. W. Newman: We can’t have laws for 
every case. 


Mr. B, Newman: I thought you could 
have. 


Hon. W. Newman: May I just carry on 
about that? That was part of the reason for 
the reorganization of the ministry, to de- 
centralize so that the small industry or the 
small plant or the individual who has a prob- 
lem will have access to one of our regional 
or district offices, so that we can deal with 
it and we can get a much better working 
relationship with the people in the various 
communities in which we are working. We 
find this is working very effectively. 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, I think that the re- 
organization would overcome the type of 
problem here. I think you could have re- 
considered the organization’s position in light 
of the lack of expertise compared with what 
the big industry does have. I won’t pursue 
this any further. 


Hon. W. Newman: You have got a very 
valid point but the thing is, if we make an 
exception for one, weve got to make it for 
them all. 


Mr. B. Newman: The other question I 
wanted to ask, Mr. Minister, is concerning 
airports and noise pollution. Is your ministry 
involved at all with airports as far as noise 
is concerned? 


Hon. W. Newman: Basically, that comes 
under the federal Ministry of the Environ- 
ment. 


Mr. B. Newman: Okay, I won’t ask any 
other question on this. Thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Martel. 


Mr. Martel: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
hope the minister is in better humour than 
last night. 


Hon. W. Newman: I am always in good 
humour. I just like to get after you occa- 
sionally. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Shenfeld was going to 
have some figures for me today. I just won- 
der if he brought them along. 


Hon. W. Newman: I have them here. If 
you would just like to hold on for a minute, 
I'll be glad to accommodate you. As I men- 
tioned when I first started—you weren’t here 
—I had them. 


Mr. Martel: I knew if I didn’t come that’s 
what you would say. 


Hon. W. Newman: I had them here. I 
probably misplaced them myself. If you can 
just bear with me for a while, I'll see if I 
can find them. 


Mr. Martel: Of course, you realize you are 
damaging Maple Mountain. 


Hon. W. Newman: I had those figures for 
you about Aug. 14. Is that what you were 
asking about? 


Mr. Martel: No, I am not worried about 
Aug. 14. That was just an illustration of a 
figure I dug out of some of your statistics. 
In fact, with the assistance of my colleague, 
Mr. Burr, we calculated that if it went from 
two—Mr. Shenfeld might listen to this very 
carefully—over a 24-hour period to seven 
rather dramatically or, better still, from zero 
very quickly up to seven, that, in fact the 
reading at that specific time would have to 
be close to 168, to get over the 24-hour 
average to have it at seven. 


Hon. W. Newman: We got into this at 
some length yesterday. 


Mr. Martel: We still haven’t finished. 


Hon. W. Newman: I know you are a little 
confused on it. 


Mr. Martel: No, I am not. I am afraid I 
am not the one who is confused. As a matter 
of fact, I think you are trying to mislead the 
public. 


Hon. W. Newman: No. That is not right. 


Mr. Chairman: He really doesn’t mean 
that. . 


Hon. W. Newman: I would be glad to 
suggest that if you would like to sit down 
with one of our people who really under- 
stands this, we would be glad to let him 
show you mathematically on a piece of 
paper, so that you will understand exactly 
what does happen. 


Mr. Martel: I think, if one goes over 24 
hours and has a reading of one for 24 hours 
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and, all of a sudden, it jumps to seven, that 
at that specific time you have to have an 
overwhelming increase. That’s what I am 
concerned about, at that specific time. It’s 
very simple mathematics. 


Mr. Chairman: Excuse me, Mr. Minister, 
maybe if Mr. Martel has some other ques- 
tion he would like to go to, in the mean- 
time perhaps one of your people— 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t have in my 
notes the answer to what he is talking about 
now, but if he says the API goes from one 
to seven therefore it must go up to 100 and 
—what did you say? 


Mr. Martel: It would likely go up to 168 
if it was zero for 23 hours and, all of a 
sudden, it went up to seven. 


‘Mr. B. Newman: To 161. 
Mr. Martel: To 161. 


Hon. W. Newman: To 161. You think that, 
and I’m quite sure that our staff don’t think 
that. If you want to get into it now, fine. 
Mr. Chairman, it’s up to you. 


Mr. Martel: It is for the public. 


Mr. Chairman: We hashed that all out 
yesterday pretty well, didn’t we? 


Mr. Martel: No, the thing was, Mr. Shen- 
feld said he would have some figures here 
today. 


Mr. Chairman: If this gentleman got to- 
gether with you afterwards and tried to 
explain it to you— 


Mr. Martel: You might pacify me but you 
don’t pacify the people you write crazy letters 
to, that no one can understand. 


Hon. W. Newman: May I just read this to 
youP : 


Mr. Martel: Okay. 


Hon. W. Newman: Is that all right, Mr. 
Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: Fine. 


Hon. W. Newman: Quoting: 

With respect to Mr. Elie Martel’s ques- 
tion on the air pollution index on sulphur 
dioxide levels at the Ash St. station in 
Sudbury on Aug. 14, 1974, the levels Mr. 
Martel quoted were the hourly levels of 


both the air pollution index and sulphur 
dioxide. 


Am I correct so far? 
Mr. Martel: Yes. 


Hon. W. Newman: Continuing: 


Mr. Martel had misunderstood the latter 
as being the 24-hour average ending at the 
times given. The hourly levels of sulphur 
dioxide on the morning of Aug. 15, 1974, 
report 0.01 parts per million at 8 a.m. and 
9 a.m.; 0.02 parts per million at 10 a.m.; 
0.57 parts per million at 11 a.m., 0.54 parts 
per million at 12 noon; 0.15 parts per mil- 
lion at 1 p.m.; 0.03 parts per million at 2 
p.m. and continued low readings thereafter. 
All times are standard times. 


Mr. Martel: That is really relevant. As long 
as it is not daylight saving time, we are all 
right. 


Hon. W. Newman: Continuing: 


The maximum air pollution index on 
Aug. 15 was 13 as a result of the two 
hours of relatively high readings which 
occurred on that date. 


Does that answer your question? 


Mr. Martel: That answers the question for 
those readings, Mr. Minister, although the 
figures which you have submitted to me do not 
agree even remotely with mine even for the 
hour. For example, at 12 I have 5.7; you 
read 5.4. At 1 I have 5.4; you did not have 
5.4. 


Hon. W. Newman: What do you have at 
12? 


Mr Martel: I have 5.7—oh, 0.57. 
Hon. W. Newman: You have 0.57? 


Mr. Martel: At 1 I had 0.54. At 2 I had 
0.15. At 3 I finally got to 0.03; you had that 


at 2. 
Mr. Ferrier: Maybe that’s standard time. 


Mr. Martel: That isn’t what bothers me. 
What bothers me is the tremendous increases 
over a relatively short time. When you look 
over the charts that Mr. Shenfeld sends me 
every month, you see low readings; then all 
of a sudden it jumps away up. That really 
bothers me, because that is the 24-hour 
average. 


Some hon. members: No, no. 
Mr. Martel: It certainly is, Mr. Shenfeld. 


Hon. W. Newman: No, it’s not. 
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Mr. Martel: Have you got your chart? 
Mr. Chairman: In all fairness, we went— 


Mr. Martel: When you go down the chart 
on any given day; I’m not worried about that 
specifically— 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Martel, in all fairness, 
I think we went over this yesterday. In order 
for the gentleman to explain it to you so 
that you understand— 


Mr. Martel: Oh, I understand. 


Mr. Chairman: —perhaps he could get to- 
gether with you after and explain it. In all 
fairness, we went through this quite thorough- 
ly yesterday, and I think the minister has 
given you an answer. Perhaps you could get 
together with the gentlemen later, if that’s 
all right with the minister. 


Have you any other questions? 


Mr. Martel: Yes, I’ve got several other 
questions. I'm glad Mr. Maeck’s here; he 
got all excited last night and I think he’s 
going to get excited again today. So I may 
as well Jet him have it— 


Mr. Maeck: We'll see, Elie. 


Mr. Martel: Before I get to Mr. Maeck, 
though, Mr. Minister, I would like to say 
that the sewer and water system in Valley 
East continues to give me problems to no 
end. 


Two weeks ago, with your executive as- 
sistant, Mr. Clark, who did a very good job 
on it. This is just one example. The con- 
tractor was supposed to put the sewage line 
at a depth of 9.6 or 9.4 ft, but he put it 
at 13.6 ft. Therefore, when the residents 
went to hook up to that sewage line, they 
couldn’t find it at 9.6, 10.6 or 11.6 ft. As 
you know, the water table there is very close 
to the surface—that’s why we had to dewater 
the whole system, you'll recall—so, by the 
time they got down to about 12 ft, the 
people were working in water. Some of them 
even got down to 13.6 ft and still didn’t find 
the sewage line. 


They contacted your ministry, Mr. Brown, 
and they contacted the regional municipality. 
The regional municipality said: “Ha, ha, we 
didn’t build that; that’s the Ministry of the 
Environment’s problem.” The Ministry of the 
Environment said: “Ah, but we turned it 
over to the region with the introduction of 
the regional government bill.” 

The constituents are hung up in _ the 
middle, with both groups disclaiming any 
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responsibility. I ultimately went to your 
executive assistant and passed it on to you, 
I assume. We are going to get some com- 
pensation, because your ministry is going to 
go after the contractor. 

The point that bothers me though, Mr. 
Minister, is that a constituent has a problem 
every time he goes to your staff or goes to 
the regional government. They both say: “Of 
course it’s not us; it’s the other guy.” And 
unless they come to me, they are in a bind. 


I will give you another example. At one 
end of one street, the ministry people brought 
the water lines across the street for the 
people. On the same street, at the other end, 
the people are now going to have to pay to 
bring it across the road themselves. They 
went to your friend the mayor, who happens 
to be the chairman of regional engineering, 
and also the mayor of Valley East. They 
went to him, and he said: “Ah, that’s re- 
gional.” It is not the mayor of Valley East's 
problem. He happens to be the chairman of 
regional government for the engineering sec- 
tor. These people then went on to the chair- 
man of regional government, Don Collins, 
who said: “It’s not our fault; that’s the 
ministry's.” The Ministry of the Environment 
says: “Don’t blame us.” 


Now, what’s going on? That’s ridiculous. 
These people ultimately end up in my office. 


Mr. Maeck: You are getting it fixed? 


Mr. Martel: Well, we got them compen- 
sation; but that’s not the point. It’s ridicu- 
lous. Somebody’s responsible. You built the 
dar thing. You might have turned it over 
to the region. Now, I think it’s time you 
told your staff that they resolve the prob- 
lems when they are drawn to their attention 
and they simply don’t fob these people off. 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t know the parti- 
cular people in question, but I’m sure they 
write you on quite a regular basis; just as 
my constituents write me on a fairly regular 
basis about some of their problems, too. I 
am just trying to tell you that we have tried 
to look after your constituents and treat them 
as fairly as anyone else. 

Now, as far as the 9 and 19 ft, I just 
don’t quite understand. The sewers were put 
down 13 ft and they are supposed to be 
9 ftP 


Mr. Martel: Right. 


Hon. W. Newman: I would have to ask 
one of our experts to explain to me what 
happened there. I can’t tell you. 
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Mr. Martel: That one is resolved. 
Hon. W. Newman: Oh, that’s resolved. 


Mr. Martel: That’s not what is bothering 
me, Mr. Minister. I appreciate the work. 
Every time I have contacted you—I give you 
credit for it~you have had it looked into. In 
fact, it has been resolved. But that isn’t 
what’s bothering me. 

What’s bothering me is that when they 
go to your representatives, your representa- 
tives say, “Ah, but that belongs to the re- 
gional municipality. Under the bill that in- 
troduced the regional municipality of Sud- 
bury, sewer and water were turned over to 
the region; and therefore it is not our respon- 
sibility.” 

They then go to the regional government 
and the regional government says, “Oh, no, 
wait a minute. The Ministry of the Environ- 
ment constructed the sewage line.” 


So, they are caught and they start looking 
desperately around to see who can help them 
out of their dilemma. I am just saying that 
they shouldn’t have to—the people shouldn't 
get the run-around. I don’t think I could put 
it any simpler than that. People shouldn’t 
get the run-around. 


Hon. W. Newman: Then let me say this 
to you about my staff, and I say this in all 
sincerity about the various regions across this 
provincé: They have co-operated and have 
tried to do a job for the people in the various 
regions that they represent. 

Now, if you have got a specific problem 
that you can’t resolve in the region, then, 
fine, you come to me. But I am quite sure 
with the capable staff we have that they can 
look after your problems. 


Mr. Martel: Boy, it is sure hard to get 
through to you. 


Mr. Ferrier: People should not have to 
come to him. 


Mr. Martel: People shouldn’t be put oft 
from pillar to post. I finally said to your 
man, Ron Clark, two weeks ago: “Look, don’t 
send Ken Brown to Sudbury to resolve this 
problem; because I have got his letter to 
Mr. Chenier and I have got regional munic- 
ipality’s letter to Mr. Brown, and both of 
them are saying we have no responsibility 
in the area.” 

When your staff down here got hold of 
it—Mr. Clerk, he checked into it. They found 
out they were down—4% ft below where they 
should have been. 
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I am saying that you don’t run people 
from pillar to post. That’s all I am saying. 
Now, who is responsible for the sewer? I 
know that it was turned over to the region, 
but the errors made in construction should 
not now be the responsibility of the regional 
municipality of Sudbury—because it was built 
under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of the 
Environment. It was your contract with the 
people, with Valley East, with the contrac- 
tors—and so on. And your people down here 
simply can’t fob it off. 


Anything that has to do maybe with the 
maintenance, that’s a horse of a different 
colour. The regional municipality is now re- 
sponsible for maintenance. But construction 
errors and problems in construction should 
be handled by your people in the Sudbury 
area, because that was their responsibility. 
They shouldn’t be telling the residents, “Ah, 
that’s regional.” 


I gave you that example, Notre Dame St. 
in Hanmer. On one end of Notre Dame they 
ran the water connections across the street 
to the lot lengthwise. At the other end 
of Notre Dame they didn’t do it for nine 
families, and so those nine families are just 
getting buffeted back and forth. The regional 
municipality says, “It’s not our responsibil- 
ity.” I’ve written you on it months ago and 
got no reply. It wasn’t your responsibility 
either. Whose responsibility is itP That’s what 
I want to know. 


Hon. W. Newman: When a construction 
contract is originally called, the actual lines 
going in are all designated on the necessary 
maps agreed to by the municipality and our 
ministry. Those are the lines that are put in. 
I don’t exactly know the streets you're talk- 
ing about, whether the other lines were put 
in as a special service at that point in time 
or whether they were a part of the contract 
or not. But whatever is so laid out in the 
contract is what is done. 


Mr. Martel: That’s right, except that that 
raises the question, why would you run the 
water lines across the street at one end of a 
street and at the other end you don’t? 


Mr. Haggerty: Maybe the people didn’t 
want any lines there. 


Mr. Martel: I wish you wouldn’t interfere, 
because it’s a ridiculous point. People want 
it; they’re trying to get it. One of them hap- 
pens to be a man who is on a disability 
pension, with an income of $253, and he’s 
now got to pay almost $1,000. It would have 
been nice for him to have the water brought 
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across the street for him, as was done for the 
residents at the other end of the street. It 
makes a big difference. 


Mr. Wiseman: Maybe it’s not proper but I 
would like to ask you a question: Who was 
the supervisor on that—the region or— 


Mr. Martel: No, no, the Ministry of the 
Environment had its own supervisors, They 
had a consulting firm. 


Iion. W. Newman: Yes, but we work with 
the municipalities, as you know, when we are 
doing a contract and it’s agreed. We've run 
into this problem on a constant basis. A 
municipality wants to put water and sewage 
in this part of the municipality, and then 
when they start, maybe the adjoining town- 
ship wants to be included, or maybe they 
want to extend the town or some other 
houses want to be brought into it. Sometimes 
you wonder why these contracts are delayed 
and this is the reason. If it was laid out in 
the original contract where the services were 
to go and it was mutually satisfactory both 
to Environment and to the municipality— 
unless there was an error made in this par- 
ticular case, I don’t know. 


Mr. Martel: I don’t know either, but I'm 
beginning to find out, because when I go to 
the regional municipality their engineering 
people say: “We don’t know. That was the 
Ministry of the Environment.” That’s the 
whole point. It still comes back to one point: 
No one wants to pay a bill and so everyone 
has disclaimers as to that being their respon- 
sibility. 


Hon. W. Newman: No, but if there was a 
contract called and a call for certain things 
to be done, and there was a tendered price, 
then the contractor has an obligation to do it. 


Mr. Martel: You have Mr. Clark check the 
correspondence. I made _ reference some 
months ago to Mr. Laforest, who is a handi- 
capped individual. 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, I remember that. 


Mr. Martel: You people have said “no” and 
the region said “no.” Yet he lives at one end 
of the street and they put it across the road, 
and here he is handicapped at the other end 
and he’s got to find $1,000 somewhere. 


Iion. W. Newman: Maybe what we'll do 
for you is get the information as to what the 
contract called for. Really, that’s the way to 
do it. 
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Mr. Martel: Right. But I would hope, Mr. 
Minister, that you would say to your staff up 
in Sudbury, “If it occurred during construc- 
tion it’s our responsibility. Let’s look after 
it when they come to us and don't pass 
people pillar to post.” I'm sure you would 
agree with that. If it was your responsibility 
during the construction stage and it’s not 
part of the maintenance then, in fact, it’s 
still your responsibility. 


Hon, W. Newman: There is always a cer- 
tain amount of growing pains when you have 
a regional municipality—as we have in my 
own area—taking over sewers. 


Mr. Martel: I must say I have had to 
straighten some things out that you people 
here have thrown their hands up at. Finally, 
when we got closer to the minister they 
started to find answers that weren’t forth- 
coming when they were dealing directly with 
the constituents. 


Hon. W. Newman: I think that our staff 
try to co-operate and do a good job. 


Mr. Martel: I made it pretty clear to Mr. 
Clark that I didn’t want it discussed. I didn’t 
intend to have Mr. Brown sent up, because 
I was very upset by the letters he had written 
my constituents. 


The last point, of course, is, ['m glad Mr. 
Maeck is still here. 


Mr.’ Burr: Mr. Chairman, could I have a 
quick supplementary? When you put in these 
sewers along the streets you provide pipes off 
to the lot lines, I presume. To what depth 
do these reach? In other words, when the 
owner tries to tie in, how far down must be 
goP Is there a standard level at which he 
should reach that? 


Hon. W. Newman: On sewers, it’s as much 
gravitational flow as you're going to have 
without too many pumping stations, so that 
sewers could vary a great deal. Water has a 
pretty standard depth. I don’t know what it 
is. We try to generally go to basement level 
for sewers, but keeping in mind the gravity 
flow. And for water service we go down 
about 6 ft. 


Mr. Burr: I’m just talking about the sani- 
tary sewer. Is it to the basement floor level? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, as a rule, but 
depending upon how the area is laid out, 
because I know I’ve had problems in my 
own area where theyve had to cut much 
deeper, maybe through a little ridge, to get 
the gravity flow, so the rule of thumb is 
about basement level. 
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Mr. Burr: And if there is no basement? 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, it still would be 
the basement level. 


Mr. Burr: About four or five feet? 


Mr. Haggerty: Why would you take the 
basement level? Aren’t you encouraging prob- 
lems that way? What you are suggesting is 
that they are going to drain their basements 
into the sewers, and the first thing you know 
you are going to get a backup on it—right? 


Mr. J. Root (Wellington-Dufferin): Base- 
ment toilet. 


Mr. Haggerty: Well, it is the same thing. 
I know you are going to tell me about a trap, 
John. 


Mr. Chairman: I presume your question 
was answered, then? 


Mr. Haggerty: I think I have the picture, 
thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: 
question? 


Mr. Martel had another 


Mr. Martel: One final point I wish to— 


Mr. Root: He addressed a remark to me 
and I replied. Mr. Chairman, my apologies. 
I said you always put the sewer below the 
basement level or you have to put a pump in 
to pump the sewage up into the sewer. 


Mr. Burr: Yes, but the problem I had in 
mind was when there was no basement, you 
see. Mr. Martel was saying that when the 
people dug down the four or five feet they 
expected to dig, there was no pipe and they 
had to keep on going. Wasn’t that the situa- 
tion, Mr. Martel? 


Mr. Martel: I went down to 13 ft 6 in. 
and still haven’t found the sewer. 


Mr. Chairman: Would you go ahead then, 
Mr. Martel? 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Minister, last night I 
started to raise the point about industrial 
problems, talking about monitoring, and I 
made the point that you people couldn’t get 
into certain areas where there were certain 
problems. 


I recall recommending to your predecessor 
in that ministry that all things dealing with 
the environment, whether it be air, noise or 
water, should be in one ministry, and that 
when we don’t have them in one ministry 
there is a tendency to dilute the whole thing 
and we don’t get the expertise in a concen- 
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trated area where that expertise can be made 
most use of. My friend from Parry Sound got 
a little excited when I made the point that 
in the mining field, which I know something 
about, unless Natural Resources invited in 
Health people or Environment people in 
fact they didn’t get in, unless it has changed 
to some degree. I wish it had. 


My understanding is that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board at the present time will 
have between 500 and 600 men tested in the 
Sudbury region alone for industrial deafness. 
That is well over the 138 I outlined last June 
or May. That is 500 to 600 men who must be 
tested. In fact the doctor who is going to test 
them is Dr. Howard Pearsall, one of Ontario’s 
leading specialists. The Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board has made the arrangements. 


It concerns me, as it did during the esti- 
mates of the ‘Ministry of Natural Resources, 
that it is after the fact again. We are not 
going to be able to avoid these 500 to 600 
men going deaf or partially deaf. 


Mr. Chairman: Excuse me, Mr. Martel, a 
minute. Is this Natural Resources you are 
talking about, or is this Environment? 


Mr. Martel: I am talking about noise 
pollution. I suspect it falls within this minis- 
try, though. 


Mr. Chairman: It seems to me, having sat 
on the Natural Resources estimates, that you 
are repeating what you said in that. We had 
a full discussion there, I think, and I would 


hope that you wouldn’t go through the whole © 


thing again— 
Mr. Martel: No, I don’t intend to. 


Mr. Chairman: —in these estimates because 
this is Environment. 


Mr. Haggerty: We are waiting for the noise 
regulations to come in. 


Mr. Chairman: If he is talking about noise, 
that is one thing, but Mr. Martel seems to be 
repeating, as I recall, what we went all 
through in the Natural Resources estimates. 
Stay with this ministry, please. 


Mr. Martel: I intend to. We are talking 
about 500 to 600 cases. I don’t want to talk 
about the cases, Mr. Chairman; I want to talk 
about the fact that the problem is still there. — 
We are going to have a commission, but the ~ 
commission has been delayed. Not until 
January is it going to hold its first hearings. 
There is an argument as to whether they 
should have but one hearing in Toronto or 
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whether they should go out, as the minister 
suggested in his statement, across the 
province. 


I am not talking about that. I am talking 
about the inability of this ministry, with its 
expertise and its staff, to do the testing that is 
necessary for noise exposure. They have not 
got the right to go into a mine or a smelter 
to do the testing unless they are invited in 
by the Ministry of Natural Resources. I don’t 
think the Ministry of Natural Resources has 
invited them in at this stage of the game 
and it should all be in this ministry. 


I made the same point last year with 
respect to gas, but you know a fence doesn’t 
make the difference. It does in our legalistic 
terms make a difference as to whether the 
minister's staff can get on to a mine site or 
into a mining area to have industrial gases 
tested or to determine how they affect people 
who work there. It’s a false barrier; that’s 
what I am driving at. 


The whole thing is ludicrous. This staff has 
expertise, but it can’t get in to do the job 
it should be doing. The Ministry of Health 
can't get in. In fact, the Minister of Labour 
cant get in to ensure that the Construction 
Safety Act is being complied with. 


Mr. Allan: Mr. Chairman, doesn’t this 
have to do with working conditions? We are 
dealing with the environment. 


Mr. Martel: Aren’t we dealing with noise? 
Mr. Allan: No, I am not annoyed— 


Mr. Martel: I said, are we dealing with 
noise? I didn’t say “annoyed,” I said “noise”. 


Mr. Chairman: Somewhere he goes back 
to the noise once in a while. 


Mr. Allan: It is just a repetition of the 
hours and hours you spent in the Natural 
Resources estimates last year. 


Mr. Chairman: That’s what I was trying 
to bring to Mr. Martel’s attention. 


Mr. Allan: I love to hear you speak. You 
speak so nicely, but really when you say the 
same thing over and over again, it becomes 
tiresome. 


Mr. Martel: Don’t try and flatter me, Jim, 
I want to know why this ministry can't get 
in and do the job it should be doing. Do you 
think that’s pertinent? They deal with noise 
levels. 


Mr. Allan: We are dealing with the Minis- 
try of the Environment— 


Mr. Martel: Right—and noise— 


Mr. Allan: —not working conditions within 
a mine or within a building. 


Mr. Martel: Oh, is that right, Mr. Minister? 
Does your ministry not get involved in con- 
ditions within plants and so on? 


Hon. W. Newman: Are you talking about 
noise now? 


Mr. Martel: It could be noise; it could be 
gas; it could be anything. This vote covers 
them all. 


Mr. Chairman: I agree with you, Mr. 
Minister, it has been sort of general—what 
you have been talking about— 


Hon. W. Newman: May I just read a sec- 
tion of the Act to him? Maybe this will 
clear the air— 


Mr. Martel: It’s about the only thing that 
will clear the air. 


Hon. W. Newman: “For the purpose of 
the administration of this Act—”’ and this is 
the Environmental Protection Act, the one I 
passed this year, I believe. 


Mr. Haggerty: In 1971, Bill. You haven't 
passed anything yet. 


Hon. W. Newman: It says 1974. Do you 
want to borrow my glasses? 

—may from time to time and upon pro- 
duction of his identification, enter at any 
reasonable time any building, structure, 
machine, vehicle, land, water, or air, and 
make or require to be made such surveys, 
examinations, investigations, tests and en- 
quiries, including examinations of books, 
records and documents as he _ considers 
necessary; and may take and remove or 
may require to be taken or removed sam- 
ples, copies or extracts, and the Crown is 
liable for any damage or actual costs that 
are incurred thereby. 


Does that answer your question? 
Mr. Martel: Except the mines. 


Hon. W. Newman: | thought it said every- 
thing in here— 
it to 


Mr. Chairman: I understood 


mines as well. 


say 


Mr. Martel: Tell me then what testing 
you have done for noise in the mines at 
Elliot Lake. 
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Hon. W. Newman: Well, our job in the 
Ministry of the Environment is to deal mainly 
with emissions. This is one reason I want to 
get on emissions. 


Mr. Martel: What about noise? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, we deal with noise. 
But if you would like me too, I will go over 
the noise programme again and the fact that 
we have been doing experimental work in 
Hamilton and in Toronto, and that’s all. 


Mr. Martel: That’s all. 


Hon. W. Newman: I believe we are also 
doing a little bit in Oshawa at this point in 
time. We are concerned about vehicular 
noise and stationary machinery noise— 


Mr. Martel: Well, that’s not mines. 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, but we don’t have 
the staff or the money to get into a massive 
noise programme. We are working at it. 
That’s why I said the model bylaw for 
municipalities will be available by the end 
of November. 


Mr. Martel: But that’s what bothers me. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Martel, I think this was 
discussed yesterday when you were absent. 


Mr. Martel: This is precisely the problem. 
You have some staff, the Ministry of Health 
has some staff, and the Ministry of Natural 
Resources has some staff. If it were all in one 
ministry in an effort to deal with industrial 
wastes, gases, noise levels or whatever—if 
we put it where it all belongs, then you might 
have the staff in place to be able to direct 
the surveys, the testing and so on that you 
as a ministry see are necessary to protect 
people in the province. 

I am saying it is watered down too much. 
I have been saying for years that everything 
dealing with environmental conditions should 
be where the environmental expertise is, and 
that’s in the Ministry of the Environment. 


Hon. W. Newman: You're saying that occu- 
pational health should be completely involved 
in this ministry? Is that what you’re saying? 


Mr. Martel: I’m saying it shouldn’t be 
watered down, Mr. Minister. It shouldn’t be 
in four or five different ministries. ’ve been 
saying it for years. 


Hon. W. Newman: You're telling us, in 
effect— 


Mr. Martel: Yes, I’m asking you to try to 
extract it—no disrespect for the Ministry of 
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Natural Resources or the Ministry of Health. 
I'm saying let’s bring it together so that we 
have the staff, the competent staff, who are 
working on all facets of this type of problem, 
which is a relatively new one, in one area so 
we can deploy them in the best means pos- 
sible. As it is now it’s unco-ordinated because 
the staffs are all off on their own merry 
goose chase on something, and if it was all 
in one place I think that it would serve the 
province much better. 

I’m not trying to go over the stuff that I 
gave in June. I’m just saying that it’s got to 
come under one roof and one ministry so 
that in fact the minister or his staff know 
the total problem in that particular field. 
To continue to water it down is absolutely 
ridiculous. It seems to me after years of 
saying it that it’s time we got a little co- 
ordinated. I’m sure you agree with me. I 
know your predecessor did. 


Hopefully the government people on the 
other side would see the sense to it, so that 
we could cope with the problems in the best 
way possible, because we know it’s going to 
continue to rise. New things are going to 
start happening tomorrow that aren’t happen- 
ing and that we don’t know of today. If we 
don’t put it in one place we're never going 
to lick the problems. We really aren't. 


Hon. W. Newman: We appreciate your 
comments. 


Mr. Chairman: Have you any other ques- 
tions, Mr. Martel? 


Mr. Martel: Dare I ask how involved you 
are in any type of economic planning? You 
do hire the odd economist, I understand. 
What do they do? 


Hon. W. Newman: We have two on our 
staff. ' 


Mr. Martel: What do they do in this field? 
Do they have an input, let’s say, if we're 
planning an industry for example. We want 
an industry to locate in an area and the 
tendency has been to try to buy them into 
the area or something. What are they doing 
to look ahead to the construction of infra- 
structures that are necessary to induce indus- 
try to locate? 


You were with me in Europe when most 
of the major corporations told us that if they 
were to go into an area, Mr. Minister, they 
wanted the proper infrastructure. It wasn’t 
really the grant or anything that induced 
them to go to an area, it was that the serv- 
ices—whether it be sewer, water or educa- 
tional levels and so on—induced people into 
a given area. 
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What type of input do your economists 
have in determining the infrastructures neces- 
sary, let’s say, in the Cornwall area or the 
Sudbury area to develop the types of infra- 
structure that might be necessary to induce 
secondary industry into those underdeveloped 
areas? 


Hon. W. Newman: Aren’t you into the 
planning field now? We only have two econo- 
mists for the whole ministry. We don’t have 
a lot of economists so we must have a very 
efficient operating setup. 


Mr. Martel: Isn't there a problem though? 
If you're going ahead and putting sewers and 
water in, the problem is that you could be 
installing them in areas that are on the down- 
trend. For example, I look at Geraldton; 
when the mines closed, the capital invest- 
ment that was there went down the drain. 
Whereas if we look to an area where there’s 
possible expansion, it’s advisable to improve 
it. It seems to me there’s a real need for 
your staff to have some input in that type of 
planning, in economic terms. 


Hon. W. Newman: You can call it econo- 
mic planning if you want. It’s just straight- 
forward planning on the growth—the poten- 
tial growth and the projected growth. We 
call on the expertise of many other ministries 
to help us with that, too. 


Mr. Martel: It’s not just that simple though, 
Mr. Minister, if you want to induce industry 
into an area. You were with us when various 
corporations said that the infrastructure— 
sewers, water, services and so on—would be 
what would induce them into an area. The 
most necessary services then for the develop- 
ment of an area today are largely sewers and 
water. I'm just wondering what input you 
have in the dialogue with other ministries. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, we have a lot of 
dialogue with basically TEIGA and Housing 
on this. 


Mr. Martel: You have a lot of input with 
two economists, 


Hon. W. Newman: We have a lot of ex- 
pertise to deal— 


Mr. Martel: Oh, I see. In the sewer and 
sewer aspect. I think you have to carry it 
one step further. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s fine to say carry 
it one step further, but in Housing and in 
TEIGA we have the expertise in the plan- 
ning area, and we are dealing with them on 
a regular basis. 


Mr. Martel: What do your economists do 
then? 


Hon, W. Newman: I guess they are on 
staff mainly for specialized work assignments. 


Mr. Martel: Have you got anything they 
have done that you might be able to give 
to us? 


Hon. W. Newman: Maybe Mr. Sharpe 
might give you some idea if you want a 
specific case. 


Mr. Martel: I don't know. That’s why I 
raised the question. 


Mr. Sharpe: They have just recently done 
a study on the pulp and paper industry for 
us, looking at the alternatives that are avail- 
able, to assist us in promoting our pollution 
control facilities. That type of thing is the 
tvpe of assignment that the economists we 
employ do for us. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Laughren, you are 
next. Do you want to wait until tomorrow? 
It’s 3:55, Have you many questions? 


Mr. Laughren: I have only one thing I 
want to talk about. 


Hon. W. Newman: Before you ask about 
it, talking about the looping plume and the 
pooping loon, Mr. Martel brought that up 
yesterday. 


Mr. Laughren: I am almost afraid to ask 
you a question for fear T'll get a reply like 
the looping plume one, but I'll forge ahead 
anyway. 

There is a small, beautiful community 
called Gogama which has a polluted water 
table, polluted by nitrate in a chemical spill 
which occurred about 10 years ago in the 
community, on the railroad tracks. The level 
of pollution is so serious that they have been 
ordered by the health unit to boil the water 
for infants who would drink the water, al- 
though adults can absorb it into their system. 


There have been studies done on the com- 
munal water supply that are now available 
to government employees in Gogama but not 
to the rest of the town; and as well for the 
communal sewage disposal system, which is 
available for government employees but not 
for the rest of the residents of the town. 


It really bothers me to see a town split in 
two along those lines. You have government 
employees who, through no fault of their 
own—mainly Ministry of Natural Resources 
people, OPP and so forth—live in the govern- 
ment housing. It’s all very nice and it’s all 
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very antiseptic and they have good drinking 
water, while the rest of the town has no 
sewage disposal and has no communal water 
supply. That is a terrible way to split a 
town in two. You are really, in effect, divid- 
ing the.towm into two classes of residents, 
and that is really inexcusable. 

The argument put forth by your ministry 
in the past has been that it is too expensive 
or that the existing communal water and/or 
sewage system cannot be adopted to the rest 
of the town. I find that hard to believe, in 
particular why the water pumping system 
couldn’t be expanded to include the whole 
community. 

I don’t think it’s fair to say wait until Bill 
102 is introduced, because they haven't got 
the assessment there to operate on a normal 
grant structure anyway. It is going to take 
a commitment on the part of this ministry to 
say it just can’t allow this to happen in a 
community like this. 

_ It’s very interesting that when those of us 

in the north make arguments for servicing 
small communities, the argument is always 
used that it’s too small a number of people 
for that kind of expenditure. Yet here we 
have in the town of Gogama a few govern- 
ment employees with the very kind’ of system 
that we have been trying to get for an entire 
community. It has been done by the govern- 
ment when it suits their purposes, mainly to 
service their employees properly. 

I don’t fee] bitter about the employees hav- 
ing that service—more power to them and 
more power to the ministry for providing it 
—but let’s provide it to the rest of the com- 
munity as well. 


Mr. Chairman: Did we not hear about 
this, Mr. Laughren, in the Natural Resources 
estimates? I think you brought this same 
thing up. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, but they passed it on 
to the Mimistry of the Environment. 


Hon. W. Newman: I see. We didn’t put 
the services in. They were put in by Natural 
Resources for their staff. 


Mr. Laughren: But your people have done 
some studies. 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, and on Gogama 
I am going to ask Mr. Sharpe to speak on 
that particular matter. As I say, we have a 
lot of projects. 


Mr. Sharpe: We had some discussion with 
Natural Resources because this question has 


been raised in much the same sense that you 
have raised it. There is an existing water 
supply and sewage treatment works for 
Natural Resources housing there. They first 
looked at expanding this to serve the other 
residents, and this isn’t possible. 

I think when the system was built the 
wells were generally satisfactory and now 
they have been contaminated by indiscrimi- 
nate spills of gasoline and poor septic sys- 
tems, and so on. 

We now say that we can help the situa- 
tion, but it will depend on dealing with an 
organized municipality rather than an un- 
organized municipality, which is the problem 
that’s frustrating all these unorganized 
municipalities that want to move ahead. We 
can’t enter into an agreement which requires 
a capital obligation on a group of people that 
haven’t any structure to raise the money and 
to pay for the services. 


Mr. Laughren: I don’t like to be terribly 
parochial, but can you imagine—in all hon- 
esty—a community in southern Ontario, 
however small, with a polluted water supply 
where the residents had to boil the water 
before they could allow their children to con- 
sume it? Can you imagine that being ac- 
cepted? 


Hon. W. Newman: How big is Gogama? 
What is the population? 


Mr. Laughren: About 600. That is in- 
tolerable; and you really are copping out 
when you say you can’t deal with it because 
there is not an organized municipality. 
Whose fault is that? Whose fault is it that 
the legislation doesn’t allow you to deal with 
that? 


Hon. W. Newman: By the same _ token, 
there are other ways—just like we did in the 
community where I used to live. We got a 
communal well and we put in our own 
system. 


Mr. Laughren: They shouldn’t have to do 
that. You have that example on the other side 
of the tracks of the unpolluted water supply. 


Hon. W. Newman: We don’t have enough 
supply, though, apparently. There is not 
enough to supply them. 


Mr. Laughren: There is a whole lake there. 
It’s built on a lake. 


Hon. W. Newman: No, but with the system 
of Natural Resources—and I can’t speak for 
Natural Resources, because I don’t know what 
their system is. 
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Mr. Laughren: Their what? 


Mr. Sharpe: Their system is limited in 
capacity. 


Mr. Laughren: Sure, but it is not as though 
you have to go out and build a whole new 
system. You could expand the one that’s there. 


Mr. Chairman: Gentlemen, we have had 
discussion on 1902 and 1903. Are they 
carried? 


Mr. Haggerty: No. I have some more here. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you still want to talk 
on itP 


Mr. Haggerty: I had to give somebody else 
a break. 
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Mr. Chairman: What about 1902 then? Are 
you off that? 


Mr. Haggerty: Well, you may cover it in 
that area dealing with industrial wastes. 


Mr. Chairman: Fine. This is the only 
problem with jumping around like we have 
been doing. If we had taken it vote by vote, 
I think we would have accomplished some- 
thing—but we talked all day. Fine, if you 
don’t want to carry it. We will meet to- 
morrow after question period. 


Hon. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I might 
run a half hour late tomorrow. I won’t really 
know until tonight. 


The committee adjourned at 4:05 o’clock, 
p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


The committee met at 3:50 o'clock, p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


(continued) 
On votes 1902 and 1903: 


Mr. R. Haggerty (Welland South): Has 
the minister any information on the matter 
of fallout? Have you anything up to date on 
the monitoring that takes place at these 
plants? 


Hon. W. Newman (Minister of the En- 
vironment): The nuclear power plants are 
monitored on an hourly basis basically by 
Hydro employees and, I think, Atomic Energy 
of Canada. They are monitored on a constant 
basis. For instance, the people working 
around the plant have to wear a special little 
button which indicates whether there is any— 


Mr. Haggerty: But the people outside 
don’t though, do they? 


Hon. W. Newman: Do you mean working 
outside the plant? 


Mr. Haggerty: No, people living in the 
nearby communities. 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh, no, but they are 
monitoring on a constant basis. 


Mr. Haggerty: Have there been any in- 
fractions at all; say causing a hazard to the 
community? 


Hon. W. Newman: Not at all. 
Mr. Haggerty: None at all? 


Hon. W. Newman: There were some arti- 
cles in one of the papers the other day, I 
believe, about some cracks in some of the 
cells but there are back up precautions for 
all those sorts of situations. 


Mr. Haggerty: What precautions are taken 
by your ministry in the matter of the waste 
from the nuclear plants? Do you reprocess 
any of the nuclear waste at all? 


Hon. W. Newman: Do we reprocess? 
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Mr. Haggerty: Reprocess, that’s right. Re- 
cycle. 


Hon. W. Newman: No, no. I understand 
Ontario Hydro—now, I may be wrong on this 
—has deep storage tanks for storing the used 
cells. 


Mr. Haggerty: Is there any method of re- 
cycling this so that you can reclaim some 
of the nuclear substance there? 


Hon. W. Newman: Not to my knowledge 
at this point in time. 


Mr. Haggerty: Does anyone in your min- 
istry know? 


Hon. W. Newman: We wouldn’t be speci- 
fically working on that anyway, recycling 
the material. 


Mr. Haggerty: But the Ministry of the 
Environment does deal with air— 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, we do deal with 
the federal Ministry of the Environment. We 
deal with Atomic Energy of Canada. 


Mr. B. Newman (Windsor-Walkerville): Is 
that their responsibility, when it comes to 
nuclear plants and the sampling of the en- 
vironment, or is that sort of a shared respon- 
sibility? 


Hon. W. Newman: It is basically theirs. 
We do some work in conjunction with them. 
I don’t know what the exact percentage is 
but maybe the deputy of somebody could 
tell me exactly what percentage they do do. 


Mr. E. M. Biggs (Deputy Minister): It is 
basically their responsibility. I think this can 
be stated quite positively, but as far as the 
provincial responsibility is concerned there 
has been a contingency plan worked out be- 
tween the officials of the Ministry of the 
Environment and the Ministry of Health, so 
that if there is a problem it can be dealt with 
immediately by the people who are available, 
but it is a federal responsibilty. 


Mr. B. Newman: How about the heat pol- 
lution from the nuclear plants? Is that like- 
wise a federal responsibility? 
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Hon. W. Newman: You are talking about 
the heat generation from a nuclear plant? 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes. 


Hon. W. Newman: It’s a concern of ours, 
Natural Resources and others, and we are 
doing studies on it constantly. 


Mr. B. Newman: Is there any fear at all, 
such as I have seen expressed in American 
newspapers, with the development of nuclear 
plants along Lake Michigan and likewise 
along Georgian Bay on the American side, 
especially the big one that they are planning 
around Saginaw, that there could be so much 
heat generated that the temperature of the 
lake could increase to a point where it could 
be harmful to certain types of fish? 


Hon. W. Newman: We are constantly 
looking at this matter and so is the Ministry 
of Natural Resources, and they are monitor- 
ing. 


Mr. B. Newman: You don’t monitor it your- 
selves though, do you? Or do they? . 


Hon. W. Newman: No, I don’t think we 
specifically monitor the heat, but we are 
doing work at the nuclear plants all the time. 


Mr. Haggerty: What you are saying, Mr. 
Minister, is that there’s no recycling of nu- 
clear fuels at all in Ontario? There’s no re- 
processing of nuclear generators at all? I 
understand that they have a system in the 
United States— this again is outside the city 
of Buffalo, New York—where a plant there 
in the last year, I guess it is, has reclaimed 
530 tons of nuclear fuel. 


Hon. W. Newman: We are into the energy 
field now and I am really not that familiar 
with it. We use the Candu reactor and I 
think they use a different process than we 
do. 


Mr. Haggerty: But you are still storing 
nuclear wastes someplace in the Province of 
Ontario, right? Some of it could be laying 
around, what, for how many thousands of 
years? 


Hon. W. Newman: I can’t tell you how 
long. 


Mr. Haggerty: But it could in the future 
cause some serious problems. 


Hon. W. Newman: Not really, because 
there has been a great deal of precaution 
taken just so this wouldn’t happen. 
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Mr. B. Newman: Those are famous last 
words though. 


Hon. W. Newman: If we are going to get 
into the details and technical aspects I sug- 
gest Dennis Caplice can probably answer your 
question. 


Mr. Haggerty: I would like to know if there 
is a process in the United States— 


Mr. B. Newman: That reminds me of the 
story of the advertisement in the newspaper: 
“Wanted: scientist to work on atomic energy, 
must be free to travel.” 


Mr. D. Caplice (Director, Environmental 
Approvals Branch): I'll try and clarify it for 
you. 


_ Mr. Haggerty: Yes. 
Mr. Caplice: What was the question again? 


Mr. Haggerty: The reprocessing of waste 
from nuclear generators. 


Mr. Caplice: Of the waste from nuclear 
generators? There are no reprocessing facilities 
in Ontario. 


Mr. Haggerty: There aren't. 


Mr. Caplice: No. The one you are referring 
to is outside Buffalo. 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s right, yes. 


Mr. Caplice: The wastes from the Picker- 
ing station are currently being stored in bays 
out there. And the plans are to store until, I 
think, a period in the early 1980s, the wastes 
at the Bruce generating site itself. Atomic 
Energy Canada Ltd. along with representa- 
tives, I believe, from Atomic Energy Control 
Board are looking at the long-term storage 
of waste that will arise from the nuclear pro- 
gramme across Canada. There are stations 
proposed in New Brunswick and Quebec— 
already the Quebec Gentilly II is in operation. 
But looking into the long term handling and 
storage of these wastes is a federal responsi- 


bility. 


Mr. Haggerty: In other words there is no 
consideration given to the possibility of re- 
cycling this nuclear waste. 


Mr. Caplice: That is being looked at as 
well. 


Mr. Haggerty: It is being looked at, good. 


Mr. Caplice: Below-ground storage is being 
looked at, and above-ground storage as well. 
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Mr. Haggerty: We are going to end up as 
your press release said today—where are we 
going to find room for all this material? If 
you can reprocess it or recycle it, then I think 
this is the direction the Ontario Hydro should 
be moving in. 


Hon. W. Newman: Certainly I agree with 
you. I dont know the difference between 
the Candu reactor and the reactor they use 
in the US. I’m not that familiar with it. 


Mr. Haggerty: It is a process where they 
can reclaim much of the nuclear waste and 
put it back into use. 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, but ours are much 
more efficient. 


Mr. Haggerty: Efficient or not, you still 
have the waste there, which could be a po- 
tential hazard in the years to come. If you 
can recycle it and reuse it, I think this is the 
direction your ministry should be directing 
Ontario Hydro. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right. Where 
we can reuse and recycle material, we will. 


Mr. Haggerty: I have a letter here from 
the York and Toronto Tuberculosis Respira- 
tory Disease Association, this is the letter 
addressed to the Hon. William Davis. It says: 


The environmental health committee of 
York and Toronto TB and Respiratory 
Disease Association would like to take this 
opportunity to express very deep concern 
that legislation now in preparation by the 
Ontario Ministry of the Environment on 
environmental impact assessment should 
have more than token provisions for citi- 
zens involvement in the assessment process. 


Since this is an extremely important 
piece of environmental legislation of strong 
precedent-setting value for the rest of 
Canada we therefore urge you to carefully 
consider the suggestions presented by the 
Canadian Environmental] Law Association 
in their brief “Principles for Environmental 
Impact Assessment” and in particular the 
need for independent members on the 
review boards. 


Now have you given any consideration that 
the public will be sitting on some of these 
review boards? 


Hon. W. Newman: I have been talking to 
the Environmental Law Association; I know 
they have been talking to various groups. I 
sent a letter to the Environmental Law Asso- 
ciation yesterday. They sent me a copy of 
their proposals as far as environmental im- 
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pact assessment legislation is concerned, and 
we are looking at it. 


Mr. Haggerty: Can I get a commitment 
that consideration from the general public 
will be on these reviews? 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t know exactly. 
The environmental assessment review will be 
done and the structure and nature of any 
board will be announced at the time of the 
introduction of legislation. 


Mr. Haggerty: In fullness of time, is that 
what you are trying to tell me? 


Hon. W. Newman: I tried not to use those 
words. 


Mr. Haggerty: Concerning the develop- 
ment at Nanticoke, in the past your min- 
istry has done some research dealing with 
water quality in the area. Now I understand 
Stelco will be constructing their new facilities 
on Lake Erie and Texaco will be establish- 
ing a plant in the vicinity of Nanticoke. Are 
there any further reports on the quality of 
water in that particular area? 


Hon. W. Newman: Are you talking about 
the lake water, the ground water or— 


Mr. Haggerty: The lake water. 


Hon. W. Newman: I’m not exactly sure 
what you mean. 


Mr. Haggerty: I was going to mention 
hydro was in production, but for the last 
four months it hasn’t been. Maybe there: are 
some changes in the quality. 


Hon. W. Newman: I see. 


Mr. Haggerty: I was just wondering with 
that plant shut down, has there been any 
change in the water quality at all. 


Hon. W. Newman: I can’t tell you, but 
Mr. Sharpe may be able to give you an up- 
date on that. 


Mr. K. H. Sharpe (Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister, Environmental Assessment and Plan- 
ning Division): We did a base line study on 
the water quality prior to the establishment 
of the complex in that area in order to 
compare possible future quality changes with 
the existing conditions before the complex 
went in. We have the baseline study and 
we are continually monitoring this situation. 
I don’t really think there is any change at 
the present time. 


Mr. Haggerty: There isn’t? 
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Mr. Sharpe: No. 


Mr. Haggerty: You've been monitoring 
since the hydro generating station at Nanti- 
coke has been shut down, for about three 
or four months now? 


Mr. Sharpe: We’ve been monitoring in the 
lake continuously all summer. 


Mr. Haggerty: You haven't seen any 
changes to date? Or maybe your reports 
haven't been compiled yet? 


Mr. Sharpe: We have the information in 
now. We are looking at it. But we haven’t 
noticed any change. 


Mr. Haggerty: I could get into this matter 
in more detail. I guess the ministry con- 
structed a large water intake in that par- 
ticular area to service areas further upstream 
along the Grand River? 


Hon. W. Newman: What was your ques- 
tion again? 


Mr. Haggerty: I think it was the expense. 
I forget how many thousands of dollars for 
a water intake in the Nanticoke area to ser- 
vice a future water development or— 


lion. W. Newman: We have been doing 
some evaluation work there on intakes and 
so on. 


Mr. Haggerty: I thought you had the in- 
take constructed. 


Mr. E. R. Good (Waterloo North): The 
oversize one was Hydro’s intake. 


Mr. Sharpe: We spent $1 million on a 
contribution to take water from the forebay 
of the Hydro plant at Nanticoke. 


Mr. Haggerty: They are supposed to supply 
water up into Brantford, Kitchener, Water- 
loo— 


Hon. W. Newman: That whole matter is 
under review and discussion at this point in 
time. I am sure— 


Mr. Good: We will get into that a little 
later. 


Mr. Haggerty: Are you going to get into 
that, Ed? 


Hon. W. Newman: I’m quite sure, I was 
wondering why you didn’t get into it sooner. 
I knew you would be. 


Mr. Haggerty: Perhaps my colleague from 
Kitchener would like to get in. Do you want 
to get in to this? 


Mr. Good: All right, let’s get on to that. 


Mr. R. B. Beckett (Brantford): Just a 
minute now. 


Mr. Chairman: We are going to another 
subject. Mr. Burr is next, and then Mr.— 


Mr. Good: Are you finished? 
Mr. Haggerty: Yes, I am finished. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Burr. 


Mr. F. A. Burr (Sandwich-Riverside): Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to ask a question 
about the asbestos fibres in drinking water. 
Has the ministry yet discovered why Wind- 
sor’s drinking water before filtration has the 
highest asbestos fibre count in Ontario— 
somewhere around 25 million fibres per litre? 
In other words, have you discovered the 
source of the asbestos pollution of the 
Detroit River? 


Ilon. W. Newman: I really can’t answer 
that, but I imagine somebody here can. Is 
there anybody from the staff here that can 
answer that question? I really can’t answer 
that question for you, Fred. Sorry. 


Mr. Burr: Well, the ministry was working 
on it. 


Hon. W. Newman: But I wil! take it under 
—you said there was 25 million— 


Mr. Burr: About 25 million fibres per litre. 


Hon. W. Newman: Of water coming into 
the Windsor plant before filtration? 


Mr. Burr: Yes, the Windsor filtration plant. 
Then it is filtered and they get about 90 per 
cent of it out. 


Hon. W. Newman: I can’t tell you offhand 
but certainly we'll get that out. I’m sure 
that some of our staff are on to it and we 
will certainly get an answer for you, if not 
this afternoon for tomorrow anyway. 


Mr. Burr: While you are getting the answer 
perhaps you would find out for me whether 
distilling the water removes the other 10 per 
cent of the fibres or are they so light that 
they are airborne and would be recollected? 
Perhaps you could find that out too. 


Hon. W. Newman: Maybe we can answer 
that for you right now. 


Mr. Sharpe: Filtration or standard water 
treatment processes remove the fibre. 


Mr. Burr: I am sorry? 
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Mr. Sharpe: Standard water treatment pro- 
cesses remove the fibre. 


Mr. Burr: No, they remove only about 90 
per cent of the fibre. 


Mr. Sharpe: It brings it down to accept- 
able limits. 


Mr. Burr: Well, yes. 


Mr. D. M. Deacon (York Centre): Ten per 
cent is acceptable, is it? 


Mr. Burr: But the 10 per cent is still 
higher than the raw water in other places. 


I am just curious to know, if you took that 
water and distilled it, whether the remaining 
particles would be distilled out or are they 
such that they would be collected again in 
the air and returned to the distilled water? 
Could you find that out for me? 


Hon. W. Newman: Certainly. 


Mr. B. Newman: Then you are not moni- 
toring the water along the Great Lakes for 
asbestos fibres as a result of the Reserve 
Mining complex up in the western end of 
Lake Superior—the complex that the State 
of Michigan is now attempting to close? The 
tailings from some mining operation have 
been flowing right into the Lake Superior 
end. There is an awful lot of controversy in 
the State of Michigan over this. 


Hon. W. Newman: You are talking about 
the asbestos? Yes. 


Mr. B. Newman: The asbestos, yes. 


Hon. W. Newman: On the US side where 
it’s been to the courts— 


Mr. B. Newman: That’s right. 


Hon. W. Newman: —and it’s been back. It 
was closed, then it was opened again. 


Mr. B. Newman: That’s right. The effect 
of the tailings is felt right down throughout 
the Great Lakes system, so I would assume 
that you should be monitoring the waters all 
along to see how far it does reach and if it 
can have any harmful effect on the water 
quality as it goes downstream. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, I am quite sure 
we are. They’re not on the US side, of course. 


Mr. B. Newman: No, but it wouldn’t natur- 
ally come on our side. 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t know how 
many hundreds and hundreds and hundreds 
of monitors we have on water in various 


places but I am quite sure that is one of the 
areas we are covering. Maybe one of the staff 
who is dealing in that particular area of the 
province could answer that for us. 


Mr. S. E. Salbach (Supervisor, Planning 
and Co-ordination, Water Resources Branch): 
Steve Salbach, supervisor, water resources 
branch. As part of the upper Great Lakes 
studies, there is a programme under way that 
monitors the water quality in Lake Superior. 
This is carried out, incidentally, by the US, 
not by the province, but we co-operate to the 
extent that we provide them with samples. 
The results of these programmes are not yet 
known. 


Mr. B. Newman: But you are getting the 
samples and providing them to the American 
government for analysis? 


Mr. Salbach: That is correct. 


Mr. B. Newman: So they could be coming 
along and giving you any analysis of it. You 
wouldn’t know whether their analyses are 
correct or not, would you? You would assume 
they are correct. 


Mr. Haggerty: Can’t that be done by Inland 
Waters Research in Hamilton? 


Mr. Salbach: I don’t believe so. I don’t 
think they have the capability of analysing 
for asbestos. It is a very specialized analytical 
technique. 


Hon. W. Newman: We have very good 
co-operation in some respects. 


Mr. B. Newman: In some respects, not on 
air pollution though. Or even in water. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right. But I am 
just pointing out that in some respects as far 
as testing goes, we do some with them. 


Mr. Burr: Well, Mr. Chairman, we know 
that asbestos inhaled over a period of time 
can be very dangerous. But whether ingested 
asbestos is dangerous we don’t really know. 
At least a couple of years ago, we didn't. 
Has any more research been done in this area? 


Hon. W. Newman: I couldn’t tell you that. 
I think really you would have to ask the 
Minister of Health (Mr. Miller). 


Mr. Burr: Yes, but this is water pollution. 
It is in your field. 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, but I think as far 
as the medical facts are concerned it would 
be the Ministry of Health. 


Mr. Burr: Well— 
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Mr. Biggs: Mr. Minister, it is not much 
more than an assumption, but I think that 
when the treatment brings the asbestos level 
down to the acceptable level, that level in 
the consideration of the health people is not 
harmful. 


Mr. Burr: Yes, but they haven't proved, 
as far as I can find out, that it isn’t harmful. 
They admitted that there had been very little 
study up to two years ago when this was first 
considered. 


Mr. Biggs: With respect, sir, you could 
name many things in this life of ours that 
people haven’t proved are harmful. 


Mr. Burr: Oh yes, I am just asking whether 
any more research has been dione. And you 
don’t know of any? That’s fine. 


Hon. W. Newman: That is correct. Unless 
Health is. 


Mr. Burr: That’s fine. 


Mr. Deacon: But the standards have been 
set by the Ministry of Health? You consider 
acceptable standards what they say are ac- 
ceptable? 


Mr. Biggs: That is my understanding, yes. 


Mr. Deacon: You say it is your understand- 
ing. Is that definitely the case, Mr. Deputy? 


Mr. Biggs: Dennis, or anybody else who 
can answer this? 


Mr. Caplice: Dennis Caplice. I don’t be- 
lieve that in either Canada or the US there 
has been a standard per se set for drinking 
water containing asbestos-like fibres or asbes- 
tos. There have been guidelines set and it 
appears that all of the filtered water supplies 
on the Great Lakes system come in well 
below those guidelines. But the case— 


Mr. Biggs: The question was, Dennis, was 
there a health input into those guidelines? 


Mr. Caplice: Yes. The gentleman who 
knows most about the inhalation of asbestos, 
Dr. Silikoff, I think, in Mount Sinai Hospital 
in New York City, has been devoting a lot 
of time advising EPA and others in the US 
as to the dangers from ingestion of this 
material through drinking water. But there 
has been really no clear picture emerge as 
to what levels are dangerous when it comes 
to asbestos in water supplies. 


Mr. Deacon: But the standards that you 
consider acceptable are ones that have been 
recommended to you by the Ministry of 
Health or a health body? 


Mr. Caplice: Yes, Dr. Stopps in our own 
Ministry of Health has been following this 
work very closely and we have been in touch 
with him. 


Mr. Burr: What is the standard for asbes- 
tosP 


Mr. Caplice: I am not sure whether it is a 
standard that is quoted in microns, in terms 
of the numbers of particles which you were 
referring to, or whether it is a total weight 
intake, Obviously, the weight of material you 
are taking into your body varies according to 
the size of the fibres in the particular water 
you are analysing. The fibre length varies 
considerably throughout the Great Lakes sys- 
tem. So I think they have struck the guide- 
Jine in a total quantity intake, in a weight 
number. I can’t quote that number to you 
now, but we can find out. 


Mr. Burr: Thank you. Now as I said, it is 
recognized that asbestos when it is inhaled it 
does damage to the lungs. There’s no ques- 
tion about that because the asbestos workers 
have been studied sufficiently to tell us this. 
But the asbestos workers have also three 
times as much cancer of the stomach, the 
colon and the rectum as would be expected. 


Now does this tell us something, too? Does 
this indicate that this asbestos has come in 
the food or in drink? Well, all right, this is 
something that you haven't the information 
on. 


Hon. W. Newman: I think this is, you 
know, it’s a medical situation. 


Mr. Burr: Let me see. Dr. Silikoff and 
Dr. Culver Hammond of the American Cancer 
Society, back on Oct. 6, 1972, said: “Asbes- 
tos, already linked with lung cancer in insu- 
lation workers who smoke, was further linked 
yesterday with cancers of the esophagus, 
stomach, colon and rectum.” 


I don’t know enough about it to know 
whether the asbestos that is crushed into 
the lungs can get into the stomach and the 
colon and the rectum or not. And if it’s not 
from that source, is it that they have swal- 
lowed the asbestos particles in their work? 
And, therefore, are the asbestos particles in 
the drinking water harmful to us? That’s the 
question. I'll just raise it and leave it. 


Hon. W. Newman: Fine, thank you. 


Mr. Burr: Now, Mr. Garnet Kaye, who is 
or was the supervisor of waterworks in the 
sanitary engineering branch of your ministry, 
has suggested that “care should be taken 
when using asbestos for the building of roads 
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and the control of ice on roads.” Does that 
mean asbestos is mixed with salt or with 
sand, or is it used by itself for de-icing 
roads? Could I have some information about 
that? 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, only from my 
limited knowledge, on the roads, as far as I 
know it’s just plain sand and salt. I don’t 
know of any asbestos that’s in it at all. 


Mr. Burr: Well, what does he mean? Is he 
here? 


Hon. W. Newman: No, he’s not here. 
Mr. Burr: Could anybody tell me? 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t know. He said 
this in a letter to you, or— 


Mr. Burr: No, he says this in Water and 
Pollution Control, the September, 1973 issue, 
page 34. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, I can’t answer as 
far as salt and sand on the road is con- 
cerned because I don’t think there’s any 
asbestos involved. He’s not here and I can’t 
answer that question. 


Mr. Burr: Well, my question— 


Hon. W. Newman: Maybe Mr. 
could. 


Sharpe 


An hon. member: We'll get Dennis to 
answer. 


Mr. Caplice: I don’t wish to speak for 
Garmet Kaye; I’m not sure of the total con- 
text of that sentence, but asbestos is a major 
part of brake shoes in automobiles. And I 
believe if you assume that cars brake fre- 
quently on the roads, which they do, then 
any washing of the roads and runoff, of 
course, could contain asbestos-like materials 
which would, of course, eventually, through 
the storm sewer systems in most municipal- 
ities, reach surface waters. 


Mr. B. Newman: It’s also used in water- 
pipes, isn’t itP 


Mr. Caplice: Yes. Transite pipe— 


Mr. B. Newman: Any health hazards from 
its use? 


Mr. Caplice: —from a well known manu- 
facturer contains asbestos. 


Mr. Burr: Well, what he said was that: “In 
areas of asbestos-bearing rock, care should 
be taken when using asbestos for the building 
of roads and the control of ice on roads.” 
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Hon. W. Newman: I would assume that 
you are talking about—and I am only guess- 
ing at  this—asbestos-bearing rock which 
might be crushed, or something. 


Mr. Burr: It’s just in the areas of asbestos- 
bearing rock. I don’t understand that either. 
That’s why I was asking about it. My ques- 
tion was going to be whether this extra care 
has now been taken, but— 


Hon. W. Newman: I would assume that if 
there was any danger at all we would be 
working on it. I don’t know of any danger. 
Maybe Dennis wants to comment again on 
that. Certainly you’ve got a lot of asbestos- 
bearing strata around this province. 


Mr. Caplice: Yes, the asbestos-like fibres 
that are very controversial in this Reserve 
Mining case are resulting from the mining 
of rock material for the recovering of iron. 
At all points where there are mining oper- 
ations of this type you should from now on 
be cautious and look for asbestos. I believe 
also asbestos is incorporated as part of 
asphalt make-up. 

So, it’s another one of these substances 
that is in fairly wide use in our society and 
occurs fairly frequently in nature. And I 
think throughout that article Gamet Kaye 
was trying to point out the points in our 
overall environment where we should be 
conscious of asbestos being present and look 
for it. 

In our own mining situation in the north 
we have monitored a number of creeks flow- 
ing away from mining operations and a 
number of water supplies. Of course, there 
are some asbestos deposits mined in Ontario 
also, for commercial purposes. 


Mr. Burr: Well I am quite willing for this 
care to be exercised. I was just trying to find 
out whether the ministry is exercising it. 


Mr. Caplice: Yes, we are conscious of it 
and we have a large number of results over 
and above those that have been reported by 
Garnet Kaye in that article. 


Mr. Burr: But the control of ice on roads, 
which is what he mentioned—you don’t seem 
to know what that means. 


Mr. Caplice: Not exactly, in the context 
that he said it. 


Mr. Burr: Maybe you could let me know? 
Mr. Caplice: Yes. 


Mr. Burr: Thank you. Now, in the spraying 
of asbestos compounds, is that still— 
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Hon. W. Newman: I gather what we are 
talking about is that we have to use caution 
where they are getting sand and salt from 
areas where there is asbestos fibre in the rock 
strata. They should be cautious about getting 
it out when they are taking sand out for road- 
building, for sanding and salting— 


Mr. Burr: It sounds like an impossible job. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, it is. I would 
think it would be almost impossible. But in, 
for instance, large storage areas of sand I 
suppose the idea is to watch that it is not 
stored too close asbestos-bearing rock strata. 


Mr. Burr: This is an easier question, Mr. 
Minister. 


Hon. W. Newman: Thank you. 


Mr. Burr: Is the spraying of asbestos com- 
pound still being allowed in Ontario con- 
struction jobs? 


Hon. W. Newman: I believe it is but I 
would have to double check on that. Basically 
that again comes under the Ministry of 
Labour, but as far as I know— 


Mr. Burr: But this asbestos blows through 
the city, all around the jobs. This is your 
job. Now you tell me that inside factories is 
not your job. Okay, that’s fine. That’s the 
occupational branch of the Ministry of Health. 
But outside the buildings is the environment 
and that’s your job. And to have asbestos 
particles blowing all over the city, around 
these jobs, is very dangerous, both for the 
workers and the people who live and work 
and walk around these areas. 

In New York City in 1970 they put in 
regulations that tarpaulins must be used to 
cover areas where asbestos is being sprayed, 
and that the loose asbestos must be picked 
up, or picked up by a vacuum, put in a con- 
tainer and the container buried. The mem- 
ber for High Park (Mr. Shulman) brought 
this matter up four years ago in the House, 
I assumed this had been attended to. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, my understand- 
ing is—and I could stand to be corrected, I 
don’t profess to be knowledgeable about all 
these subjects, that the Ministry of Labour, 
demands either plastic or tarps when they 
spraying asbestos. I don’t know anything 
about the cleanup afterwards. I assume that 
would be part of it too. 


Mr. Burr: Your understanding is that this 
has been done? 


Hon. W. Newman: But let me check it out 
for you with the Ministry of Labour. 


Mr. Burr: All right. Is asbestos one of the 
air pollutants that is regularly being moni- 
tored outside factories where it is used? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes. To give you a 
good example there is one at the Johns- 
Manville plant in West Hill, and others. 
They are constantly being checked and 
monitored. 


Mr. Burr: On the outside? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes. In some cases the 
abatement programme has been very effective 
in cutting down emissions, because there 
were problems in the area with the plant 
down there. I know because it’s in my area 
and I’m not getting the complaints I was. 
About a year and a half ago I think they 
cleaned it up. 


Mr. Burr: Are you contemplating any legis- 
lation to prevent the running of automobile 
and truck motors while the motorist is absent 
on a delivery or getting his lunch? 


Hon. W. Newman: I am not contemplating 
any legislation, although we do get complaints 
from time to time especially about a group 
of vehicles together with motors idling. We 
are now trying to co-operate with these vari- 
ous groups, and we are getting quite a bit of 
co-operation from them. I am not planning 
any legislation telling them they must shut 
their car engines off. 


Mr. Burr: Well, I get complaints down in 
Windsor about trucks in the middle of the 
night, around 3 a.m., leaving the motors 
running for up to an hour. Now, is there any 
reason why a truck engine is so hard to start 
that they can’t— 


Hon. W. Newman: It is easier to let some 
diesel engines run for a period of time than 
it is to shut them off and try to start them 
again. 


Mr. Deacon: That is usually a matter of 
ease, but I think it has something to do 
with engine damage in some diesel engines. 
It’s not in my own case, but I think— 


Hon. W. Newman: What do you mean, 
when they— 


Mr. Deacon: —in certain size diesel 
engines, there is a problem; this is what they 
claim. I think it should be investigated by 
you because that is certainly a major source 
of annoyance to people. 
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Mr. Burr: It certainly is. 
Mr. Deacon: Noise and air pollution. 


Mr. C. T. Rollins (Hastings): Mr. Chair- 
man, there are definitely diesel engines that 
you do not shut off after they have gone 
a certain mileage or are at certain temper- 
atures. They are so wired that you don’t shut 
them off for a time, but certainly not an 
hour. There is a reasonable time that a diesel 
does have to idle to unload after its operating 
procedure. And the engines do have to run 
on those diesels, especially the heavy ones. 


Mr. Burr: I am glad there is a reason, 

Now, could you give me the reason for 
this one? I attended the CNE opening this 
year. It was a beautiful day; the temperature 
was exactly 70 degrees. Yet the supermayor’s 
air-conditioned car was standing there all 
the time the was going through the ritual of 
opening the fair with the motor running for 
the air-conditioner. Now, why should any- 
body need air-conditioning at 70 degrees? 


Hon. W. Newman: Just a matter of per- 
sonal feel, I guess. 


Mr. Burr: Ah, well that is my personal 
opinion. I want to register it. 


Hon. W. Newman: Okay. 


Mr. Burr: Here is a little letter that was 
in the Toronto Star about four years ago. 
It was written by a person who came from 
Melbourne, Australia and she said that in her 
home city “no driver would dream of leaving 
his motor running or his ignition key in 
place. The law prohibiting this is strictly 
enforced. Toronto is the first city where I 
have seen this allowed in more than three 
and a half years of world travel.” 


Hon. W. Newman: You mean leaving keys 
in the car and such things? 


Mr. Burr: No. It is the fact that the engine 
is running and polluting the air and now- 
adays of course, wasting fuel. But I think in 
Montreal you can’t leave your motor idling 
for more than four minutes or you are liable 
to a fine. 


Mr. Haggerty: You are right there. And 
farmers with big diesels don’t leave them 
running while they are sitting in the house 
having lunch or dinner. 


Mr. Burr: They don’t? 


Mr. Haggerty: No, they don’t They shut 
them off and that diesel engine isn’t any 
different from what a truck engine is. 
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Mr. L. Maeck (Parry Sound): Oh, come on 
now, Ray, there is a great difference. 


Mr. Haggerty: You go look at the big 
ones. You go look at these big tractors. There 
is no big difference at all. 


Mr. Maeck: There is a great difference. 


Mr. Haggerty: You don’t leave yours run- 
ning do you, Lorne? 


Mr. Maeck: I leave the big one running; 
the really big one. 


Mr. Burr: Are you monitoring cadmium in 
the air as well? Is that one of the pollutants 
you are monitoring? 


Hon. W. Newman: We have certain levels 
for cadmium. We are doing some monitor- 
ing—I dion’t know to what extent and at what 
plants, but we certainly are working on 
cadmium. 


Mr. Burr: Well, lead refineries use cad- 
mium. Would Canada Metals be termed a 
lead refinery? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, I would think so. 


Mr. Burr: In the trouble that we have had 
with the lead poisoning of the neighbours, 
has the possible effect of the cadmium been 
measured or investigated? 


Hon. W. Newman: I am quite sure it has, 
in some detail. I will just remind you of the 
statement the Minister of Health made with- 
in the Jast month. That there have been no 
overt—I think those were his exact words— 
cases of lead poisoning. I wanted to make 
sure that we had the record straight on that 
one. 

Do you want some details on what we 
are doing about the cadmium at the lead 
refineries? 


Mr. Burr: Yes, is the standard one part 
per million or a half a part per million? I 
have seen the two figures in the press. 


Hon. W. Newman: I have to ask Mr. Lou 
Shenfeld to answer that for you. Is Mr. 
Shenfeld there? Would you mind coming up 
and taking the mike. 


Mr. L. Shenfeld (Supervisor, Meteorology 
and Air Quality, Air Resources Branch): We 
are monitoring 16 metals across the province 
at a number of stations and cadmium is 
one of them. We have monitored cadmium 
in the vicinity of the lead plants and all 
our reports indicate that they meet our 
standard. 
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Mr. Burr: Thank you. 


Mr. B. Newman: Put on the record the 
metals you are monitoring so we don’t have 
to ask. 


Mr. Shenfeld: Right now ? 
Mr. B. Newman: Yes. 


Mr. Shenfeld: I will get them; just a 
minute. There are 16 of them. 


_ Mr. B. Newman: You don’t monitor gold 
and silver? 


Mr. Shenfeld: Cadmium, chromium, cop- 
per, iron, lead, manganese, nickel, vanadium, 
zinc, arsenic. Now there is selenium and 
vanadium. Some are monitored only occa- 
sionally and they are rare, so I haven't got 
them all here. 


Mr. B. Newman: I was going to ask about 
selenium but you answered it. 


Mr. Burr: Did you mention beryllium? 


Mr. Shenfeld: Beryllium is another one of 
those that we monitor. But all our reports 
showed either zero or non-detectable amounts, 
so we discontinued it. Each sampling proce- 
dure costs money so we don’t want to waste 
it. 


Mr. Burr: Mr. Chairman, I have read some- 
where that in the emissions from an auto 
engine that burns lead-free gasoline you have 
50 parts per million of cadmium, which of 
course is away over the limit, and that this 
is not found in the ordinary leaded gasoline. 


Hion. W. Newman: Are you talking about 
the ones with the big mufflers on them or 
just the standard cars using non-leaded gaso- 
line? 


Mr. Burr: No, I am not talking about tires. 


Hion. W. Newman: No, no, you were talk- 
ing about cadmium emissions from cars? 


Mr. Burr: Yes. 


Hon. W. Newman: Are you talking about 
the cars with the new catalytic muffler on 
them using non-leaded gas, or cars using 
non-leaded gas with the standard muffler? 


Mr. Burr: Just non-leaded gas. I don’t know 
what goes with it, but in lead-free gasoline 
there is cadmium emission which more or 
less counterbalances the good effect of reduc- 
ing the lead. Whose responsibility is it for 
studying this and making recommendations? 
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Ifon. W. Newman: I believe that you are 
probably referring to some tests done down 
in the US. I’m not sure what we've done; 
maybe somebody could answer. We certainly 
would be checking on those figures. It’s diffi- 
cult when you are dealing with so many 
metals. 


Mr. Burr: Yes, of course, but do you make 
any recommendations to the federal people 
on these pollution control devices? 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh yes, we are in touch 
with the federal people. The very simplistic 
fact is that the federal people are located in 
our building. They have a whole floor, and 
we have a very good working relationship 
with them most of the time. 


Mr. Burr: Then you should be able to 
find out whether this is the case. 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh yes, Certainly we 
are aware of any work that they are doing 
and they are aware of work that we are 


doing. 
Mr. Burr: Could I have a report on that? 


Hon. W. Newman: On cadmium? Yes cer- 
tainly. 


Mr. Burr: In the lead-free gasoline. 


Hon. W. Newman: Lead-free gasoline being 
burned in cars without the catalytic mufflers 
and with the catalytic mufflers. We will look 
intc both of them. 


Mr. Burr: I don’t know. It is the lead-free 
gasoline that is supposed to emit the 50 parts 
per million of cadmium. 


Hon. W. Newman: We will look into it 
and let you know. 


Mr. Burr: Okay. This isn’t a question but 
just a comment that the medical journal 
The Lancet reported a couple of years ago 
that cadmium in the lungs, liver, and kidneys 
of smokers is 15.8 milligrams, and of non- 
smokers 6.63. I thought you would like to 
know that, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. W. Newman: I am sorry. You said 
it wasn’t a question, so— 


Mr. Burr: Yes, you can read’ it in Hansard. 


Hon. W. Newman: I was just fumbling 
with my cigarettes in my pocket. Can’t smoke 
in here. 


Mr. Chairman: Are you finished? 
Mr, Burr: No, no. 
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The Pittsburgh Corning Corp. dismantled 
its plant down in Tyler, Tex., because of as- 
bestos pollution, which was beyond correc- 
tion in that plant. This was in May, 1972, or 
possibly 1973. I am not sure which year. 
But 10,000 bags of asbestos fibre, which had 
been left in the warehouse after the com- 
pany closed the factory and either buried or 
otherwise disposed of virtually all the rest 
of its insides, were shipped to Holmes In- 
Sulation Ltd., at Point Edward, Ont. There 
is a five-part article which is very interest- 
ing. It is entitled: “Annals of Industry; Cas- 
ualties of the Workplace,’ by Paul Broder. 
The writer called Dr. Mastromatteo, our en- 
vironmental health services director, and 
made some enquiries about this plant. He 
was following up what happened to the bags 
of asbestos fibre. 

Dr. Mastromatteo said: “I’ve never heard 
of this plant.” He investigated, and in 
August he had x-rays taken. These showed 
that of the work force numbering between 
50 and 75 men, six or seven of them had 
signs consistent with the development of 
asbestosis. 


The point I’m making, Mr. Minister, is 
that the inventory or catalogue of the On- 
tario users of dangerous pollutants was far 
from complete back in May or June of }972. 
or possibly even 1973. That’s why I’m con- 
cerned that it should be up to date and com- 
plete by now. 


Hon. W. Newman: We constantly are 
trying to keep it up to date and are working 
on these matters. As you know, we are 
always getting new things thrown at us, and 
we try to do our best to keep it up to date. 


Mr. Burr: Yes. Well, it seems almost in- 
credible to me that these workers were in 
this dangerous position and our Ministry of 
Health wasn’t aware of their existence. 

Dr. Mastromatteo said that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board had just received, in 
the previous few months, several cases re- 
questing compensation for this illness arising 
from asbestos pollution. 


This brings up another question: When 
a building that has been insulated with as- 
bestos is eventually dismantled, what pre- 
cautions are taken to keep the large amounts 
of asbestos from coming loose and flying off 
into the surrounding air? Whose responsibil- 
ity is it to be concerned about this? 


Hon. W. Newman: You were talking about 
the plant down there. Of course, that is 
occupational health and comes under the 
Ministry of Health, but you are now asking 


another question regarding the asbestos in- 
sulation that is used in homes I assume? 


Mr. Burr: Or buildings. — 


Hon. W. Newman: Whose responsibility is 
it to stop it from flying around? 


Mr. Burr: When the building is dismantled. 
Hon. W. Newman: Well, we have— 


Mr. Good: It is in the air services, I pre- 
sume? 


Hon. W. Newman: We do have some 
regulations, I believe, do we not? Dealing 
with demolition? I am sorry, these are in 
process—I am sorry— 


Mr. Burr: You are drafting regulations? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, on this type of 
thing. 


Mr. Burr: To prevent pollution of the air 
from demolition? 


Hon W. Newman: Yes, basically. 


Mr. Burr: That is coming along? How 
soon? 


Hon. W. Newman: We are trying to take 
a realistic approach on the matter, because 
we realize that you can’t completely con- 
tain the dust from any building you are 
tearing down within the building site, espe- 
cially in a place like Toronto. 


Mr. Burr: Yes, that is understandable. How 
soon can we expect such legislation or regu- 
lations? 


Hon. W. Newman: As far as I am con- 
cerned, in the very near future, but it has 
to go through the process and I can’t tell 
you what is going to happen in the process. 


Mr. Burr: I see. I would like to: ask some 
questions about noise. Is this appropriate at 
this time? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Burr: Back in February of 1970, the 
Hon. George Kerr announced he was going 
to introduce a bill on noise pollution. The 
Toronto Telegram made a big headline and 
said: “Last week Ontario Resources Min- 
ister George Kerr put this province ahead 
of the rest of Canada with his announce- 
ment of projected noise control legislation.” 
And, of course, because various other prov- 
inces already had some legislation, it seemed 
rather strange that this mere announcement 
put us ahead, 
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But later on, on April 21, 1973, the Hon. 
James Auld was given some headlines in 
the Hamilton Spectator that said: “By the 
end of this summer Ontario may have a 
loophole-free law that can deal effectively 
with everything from ear-splitting mufflers 
to air-conditioners that whine in the night.” 
According to the Hon. James Auld, “behind 
the legal changes are years of research and 
the measuring of noise from thousands of 
vehicles in Ontario cities.” 


Interjection by an hon. member. 


Mr. Burr: Now, I ‘heard a statement very 
recently that we are going to get some legis- 
lation. Is it really imminent? 


Hon. W. Newman: Really what? 
Mr. Burr: Imminent. 
Mr. Good: In November. 


Hon. W. Newman: May I just say this? 
We discussed at some length— 


Mr. Haggerty: Who are the minister’s 
ghost writers? 


Mr. Burr: And do you fire them if they 
make mistakes? 


Hon. W. Newman: Any programme that I 
announce is going to go forward, I can 
assure you, as long as I am here, and this 
programme is a good programme for the 
Province of Ontario. I'll come back to what 
I said about noise the other day, but let me 
tell you that this is a good programme. I 
realize I’m talking about vote 1904 and I 
shouldn’t be, but coming back to your ques- 
tion on noise, we did get into this the other 
day at some length and I did commit myself 
to a model bylaw by the end of November, 
1974. 


Mr. Haggerty: When in November? 
Mr. Good: The end of November. 


Hon. W. Newman: What did I tell you 
the other day? The third week in November 
or toward the end of November. 


Mr. 
present. 


Mr. Good: Does this mean that some mu- 
nicipalities will have laws and others won’t? 


It will be a hodge-podge. 


Haggerty: It will be a Christmas 


Hon. W. Newman: Not necessarily. We 
have done some experimental work in Ham- 
ilton, Toronto and Oshawa, basically on 
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monitoring noise. We have the technical ex- 
pertise in the ministry. We would help any 
municipality that wants to pass this bylaw 
or wants to change it to suit its own needs 
in its own municipality. We will lend all the 
technical expertise that they need on this 
model bylaw. 


Mr. Burr: Will no part of your legislation 
be province-wide? 


Hon. W. Newman: I didn’t say there 
would be legislation. I didn’t even say there 
would be regulations for sure. It looks like 
there might have to be some regulations 
to back up the bylaw. I’m not sure. But cer- 
tainly as far as the model bylaw is con- 
cerned it will be available for the munic- 
ipalities of the Province of Ontario. We 
have the technical staff, the back-up staff, 
we just do not have the funds or the com- 
plement to put it in effect across the province 
and run it as a provincial situation. 


_ Mr. Burr: That is going to be a big dis- 
appointment to lots of people who have been 
looking forward to some kind of protection. 


Hon. W. Newman: We have the tech- 
nical expertise. We will have the model by- 
law. We will be lending assistance to any 
municipality in the Province of Ontario 
which wants assistance. 


Mr. Burr: I heard you yesterday say that 
in some village or other a church bell would 
ring at 9 o’clock and wake people up, and 
therefore you would have to allow a certain 
amount of local option on some of these 
things. But is there anything more serious 
that needs differences in various parts of the 
province? 


Hon. W. Newman: If you're talking about 
funds there are many programmes that we 
would like to do within the ministry. But we 
have to be cognizant of the fact that we only 
have limited funds to do certain things. 


Mr. Burr: No, no. I’m talking about passing 
some rules and regulations. That doesn’t 
cost— 


Hon. W. Newman: What’s the point of 
passing them if you don’t have the staff to 
enforce them? Let’s be practical about it. 


Mr. Burr: The local police could enforce it. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right. That’s fine. 
No problem. If a municipal bylaw is to be 
passed, that’s fine. If they want to pass the 
bylaw and we have a model bylaw we'll lend 
them all the technical expertise they need. 
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Mr. Haggerty: You know what will happen 
to that when you have a regional police force. 
They'll say that’s local jurisdiction, that’s a 
local bylaw just the same as a dog licence, 
or a dog catcher. It comes under a bylaw 
officer so that means they will have to go out 
and hunt for a bylaw officer to enforce it. 


Hon. W. Newman: No, they can enforce it. 


Mr. Burr: I was thinking about these rock 
bands. Quite a few of these make noise that 
reaches the 115 decibel level or even more. 
According to the rules for Ontario’s Industrial 
Safety Act, 115 decibels can be tolerated for 
only 15 minutes at the most. 


Hon. W. Newman: Sometimes less as far as 
the rock band is concerned. 


Mr. Burr: Yes. But when you go into a 
place where a rock band is playing there are 
the musicians themselves, of course. I don’t 
know how they stand it. But there are all 
kinds of other employees in the building. 
They have to submit to this assault on their 
hearing and it’s been well reported that this 
does impair the hearing of the musicians. 
And certainly, it’s very painful for people 
who happen to be in the audience unless 
they've gone for that sole purpose of being 
inundated with this noise. 


Couldn’t you have some level where a 
policeman could walk in and test the noise 
and speak to the bandleader and say he’s ex- 
ceeding the allowable decibels and cut down 
the amplification? Nobody would object. 
Everybody would applaud. 


Hon. W. Newman: May I just say this: 
How far do you go in controlling people? If 
you ve got a rock group playing at some place 
in Toronto or anywhere else the people go 
because they want to hear that rock group. 


Mr. Burr: They can hear it without being 
deafened. 


Hon. W. Newman: But the trouble is that 
many of them know you're not long in 
there before you realize it could be very 
harmful to your hearing. But that’s a per- 
sonal choice, whether you go in or don’t go 
in. 


Mr. Haggerty: But not in some cases. I can 
refer you to a case in the city of Port Hope in 
one of the parks along the lake where they 
had a group of musicians who came in with 
their large amplifiers—and they are large—and 
you can hear them across the town. There 
was no need for it. People complained about 
it, but there was no regulation to enforce. 
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Hon. W. Newman: It would be under the 
noise bylaw, the model bylaw. I would as- 
sume that sort of decibel rating would be able 
to be controlled. But talking about the indi- 
vidual walking into a room and saying, “Look, 
you are making too much noise, you have got 
to stop,’ and I think you have got to use some 
caution as to how far you are going to go in 
stopping people from doing what they want 
to do. 

Now, if they are disturbing other people— 
which is what you are talking about—that is a 
different thing. That can be controlled by the 
bylaw. If the municipality had a bylaw and 
they wanted to go in and tell a rock group to 
cut the noise down, I suppose they could do 
it if they wanted to. 


Mr. Burr: I was invited to a wedding not 
so long ago and all the people at our table 
left as soon as they could decently leave, it 
was that bad. 


Hon. W. Newman: That must have been 
the choice of the bride or the groom, I am 
quite sure, because you were at a wedding. 


Mr. Burr: It wasn’t my choice. 
Hon. W. Newman: Well, I know. 


Mr. Burr: You said I went there by my 
own choice. 


Hon. W. Newman: What about the Ontario 
Legislature? Sometimes I am sure we exceed 
the decibel level that is allowed. 


Mr. Burr: And outside of the band, it is 
probably not the choice of the employees. 
They have to work under those conditions. 
This model bylaw that you are planning, does 
it provide any suggestions about the decibel 
levels? 


Hon. W. Newman: We have basically the 
ground rules I believe I mentioned in the 
House—the decibel ratings that we permit for 
certain types of noises. I can’t give you each 
one, but I think cars are—what? It is 75 to 80 
as the maximum, or something like that. 


Mr. Burr: These are being suggested for the 
bylaws. 


Hon. W. Newman: These are being sug- 
gested; and as a matter of fact I was down to 
see some of the test equipment myself. They 
were running some trucks, a motorcycle, hot 
rods and similar types of vehicles. 


Mr. Deacon: Surely, though, the real prob- 
lem is not in the different increase in volume, 
but what the standard volume of noise is. 
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For example, at St. Clair and Yonge—I don't 
know what the standard volume of noise is, 
but if you have an increase of so many deci- 
bels in sound, that is what really bothers you. 
I would think that the disturbance of a rock 
band at Yonge and St. Clair in the middle 
of the rush hour would be much less objec- 
tionable than it would be if it were at 2 
o'clock in the morning in somebody’s back- 
yard. 


Mr. D. J. Wiseman (Lanark): When we 
complain about them, though, it gives away 
our age. I am sure there are a couple of 
young girls here who would agree that the 
music is quite good. We will lose all our 
young voters if we talk like that. 


Mr. Deacon: You may lose all your ears, 
too. 


Mr. Burr: In your model bylaw have you 
previded for the problem between neigh- 
hours where one neighbour puts in a swim- 
ming pool filtration unit, right up against 
the edge of the neighbours property and 
less than six ft from the family room en- 
trance? This was the cause of a real feud 
recently in one of the Toronto suburbs. 


Mr. Deacon: Etobicoke has this sort of 
bylaw. 


Mr. Burr: Yes, Etobicoke has bylaws of 
various kinds; they might deal with this. 
But does your model bylaw make provision 
for this kind of a problem? 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t know. It de- 
pends on the particular area and the distance 
from the lot line. They can have building 
regulations based on the building code in the 
area. What is happening is that many of the 
manufacturers of various types of equipment 
—air-conditioners and other units—are coming 
to us and asking us what they can do. The 


federal people also are really trying to make 


an effort to manufacture equipment that isn’t 
sO noisy. 


Mr. Deacon: It is also installation that’s 
very important in these matters. You can 
build a very quiet air-conditioner, but if you 
insiall it the wrong way you can have vibra- 
tion that can be a problem, but I know that 
that’s what manufacturers say, it’s going to 
take a total approach in the bylaw enforce- 
ment. 


Mr. Burr: Do you consider it part of your 
responsibility in protecting the hearing of the 
farmers? The farmers, who drive machines, 
do suffer hearing defects after a while. There 
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is one article I have here, it says: “Non- 
insulated cab is noisier than no tractor cabs 
at all,” and there is a picture of a farmer 
who is wearing ear protectors. Is this part 
of your responsibility? Or considered to be? 


Hon. W. Newman: Not really. We feel the 
manufacturers of agricultural tractors are 
trying to bring out mufflers that are as quiet 
as possible. But certainly as far as the manu- 
facturers go, they would at the federal level 
insist on certain types of equipment to keep 
the noise down. But by and large we don't 
really get involved directly with the agricul- 
tural equipment people. 


Mr. Burr: In Kitchener not so long ago 
there was a disturbance in one of the apart- 
ment buildings. A couple of men set off fire- 
crackers, they bellowed through bullhorns, 
they pounded on other tenants’ doors. Appar- 
ently the landlord had told them they were 
evicted. And they created an awful to do. And 
when they were charged in court for creating 
a disturbance in public they got off because 
their lawyer proved that the apartment build- 
ing was not a public place. 

Now, the judge was very sympathetic, and 
he described the conduct of the accused men 
as “frightful,” but he said “I cannot convict.” 
Does your model law cover, or suggest ways 
of covering, some of these loopholes? 


Hon. W. Newman: I haven't seen it in 
detail, but I would imagine that if our tech- 
nical people want to sit down and you want 
that kind of bylaw in your municipality, 
probably you could work it out with them. 


Mr. Burr: Well I think you are going to 
end up— 


Hon. W. Newman: People have a right to 
live too, you know and we do make a bit of 
noise from time to time. 


Mr. Burr: That’s right. The people in that 
apartment building had a right—and peace 
and quiet— 


Hon. W. Newman: The bylaw depends on 
how stringent you want to be. This is why 
well be working with the municipalities to 
help them— 


Mr. Burr: Each community will vary the 
bylaw, I presume? 


Hon. W. Newman: I would think in some 
respects it depends— 


Mr. Burr: And then there’s the problem of 
the railways, where the railway engineers 
sometime blow their horns even though 
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they're coming to a crossing that has signal 
flashers and gates, they still blow their horns 
and disturb large numbers of people in resi- 
dential districts. Do you feel you have any 
responsibility for— 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, we don’t hand 
out birth control pills, Pl tell you that. 


Mr. Burr: I have heard that joke too. 


Hon. W. Newman: Okay, fine. But the 
other thing is that it has to be done by local 
bylaw, I think in co-operation with the CRTC 
if I remember correctly. There are many 
towns—I think Orillia, for instance, is one 
town; I may be wrong where they passed a 
bylaw where a train could not blow its 
whistle within the town limits. And the same 
thing apparently is in St. Thomas. 


Mr. Haggerty: It doesn’t sound its horn. 
The trains don’t blow their horns from To- 
ronto to Hamilton and on the other side of 
that it’s just a continuous blow at crossings 
to Niagara Falls. 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, well it’s done by 
local bylaw. 


Mr. Burr: Thank you, Mr. Minister, or Mr. 
Chairman, 


Hon. W. Newman: And I wasn’t trying to 
be facetious when I said that first part; I 
was just trying to kid you. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Good, followed by Mr. 
Root, then Mr. Deanson, then Mr. Spence. 


Mr. Good: Mr. Spence has one short item. 
If I let him in Ill be next. Okay, you go 
ahead. 


Mr. Chairman: If it is not too long. 


Mr. J. P. Spence (Kent): Ill keep it very 
short. Municipalities purchasing or leasing 
gravel pits for garbage dumps can cause great 
concern to the farmers in the surrounding 
areas. They find they are dumping the gar- 
bage in these abandoned gravel pits, and of 
course before they were abandoned they 
were just about at the water line. They have 
been burning some of this garbage and some 
egg cracking plants dump their shells there; 
these egg shells cause a very nasty odour. We 
have had fine co-operation from your regional 
office in London, but I would like to know 
the policy of your department in regard to 
using gravel pits as garbage dumps. 


Hon. W. Newman: The policy of the de- 
partment in using gravel pits or any other 
area for garbage dumps is that a munici- 
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pality would have to make an application to 
the ministry to use them. They would also 
have to do an engineering study to check the 
permeability of the soil, the sub-soil structure, 
the leachate problems and all the other mat- 
ters that would be involved with it. 


Eventually the Environmental Hearing 
Board, which is an independent board, would 
have a hearing on the pros and cons from 
the area. They would then make recom- 
mendations back to our executive director 
either for or against it. Then it goes down to 
our people; they evaluate the study they did, 
and if we are not satisfied we go back and 
do more study. 


Gravel pit site approval depends on the 
ground water table and on the containment 
of the leachate from garbage—and of course 
each day it would have to be hauled-in and 
back-filled with top soil. 


Mr. Spence: Each day, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes. Let me expand that 
a bit because in some areas in northern 
Ontario and in eastern Ontario, you might 
have a very small municipality that maybe 
dumps a ton of garbage a week. It is 
hardly fair to ask them to have a tractor 
or bulldozer standing by to back-fill it on a 
daily basis. So I think you have to use 
some discretion. 


But basically any of the sanitary land-fill 
sites around the greater Metro area, where 
they close down the operation at night, has 
to be covered. Now if there is a particular 
problem that we can help you with or a 
particular situation that needs to be dealt 
with, I am sure our regional people would 
be glad to help you with it. 


Mr. Spence: I appreciate that, Mr. Min- 
ister. My concern is they are not covering 
this garbage and this is of big concern to 
the farmers in the surrounding area. Also, in 
an abandoned gravel pit the garbage in the 
summertime is dumped on dry earth, but 
in the fall and spring the water level rises, 
so farmers in the surrounding area are 
frightened that their wells will be polluted 
and they will be put right out of business. 
Of course we would like to find a solution 
for both if we can. 


Hon. W. Newman: If you would like to 
give me a specific site we can tell you. 
Maybe it is one of our sites. As I said in 
my statement today we have cleaned up 
many of the 2,100 sites we had in the 
province. We have 1,600 sites now; 65 per 
cent of them are satisfactory. Some are 
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still not completely satisfactory. If the one 
we are talking about is one, it may be the 
municipality might have to look for a new 
site. If you can give me the name, or if 
you want to give it to me afterwards— 


Mr. Spence: I will give it to you after. 


Hon. W. Newman: —of the particular 
dump you are talking about and the munic- 
ipality it is in, then I can have a full re- 
port on it for you. 


Mr. Spence: I think, Mr. Minister, some- 
thing can be worked out, but I just wanted 
to know from you the policy in regard to 
garbage dumps in gravel pits, so I will be 
able to talk to these people. Of course 
officials from your London regional office 
are very co-operative and I find them work- 
ing to find a solution so that they may con- 
tinue. 


Hon. W. Newman: Right. When you tell 
me, it may be one of the sites that we want 
to close down and they have no alternative 
at this time. We are working with the 
municipalities. If they have a site that is 
unsatisfactory as long as we know they are 
really making a sincere effort to find an- 
other site, we won't close that site down 
if we can help it. Sometimes it is so bad we 
have to close it down and it creates some 
problems for them. But we try to co-operate 
with the municipalities as much as possible. 


Mr. Spence: I know you do. We find we 
are in between the municipalities that are 
dumping the garbage and the farmers who 
fear that if their wells become polluted they 
will lose their whole operation. They won’t 
even be able to sell their operation. 


Hon. W. Newman: We will be glad to look 
into that and give you a full report on it. 


Mr. Spence: Thank you. 


Mr. Good: On that same point, I was 
rather startled when you said in the House 
today that only 65 per cent of your sites 
meet your specifications. Among those that 
do not, there wouldn’t be any that have been 
opened since the issuing of permits came into 
effect? 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh no, no. When we 
got involved there were 2,100 sites across 
the province. 


Mr. Good: And those that aren’t satis- 
factory are old sites— 
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Hon. W. Newman: Right, and we are 
trying to find solutions to them. 


Mr. Good: —that haven’t been brought 
up to standard and will be closed when 
they are fixed? 


Hon. W. Newman: For instance, an area 
municipality may come to us and say, “We 
know we have a problem here, but we have 
another site over there.” And then when 
we start testing it we find out that is not 
necessary either. So you just can’t close them 
all down at once. But I think we have made 
a vast improvement. 


Mr. Good: I know, but among those that 
are not considered satisfactory, there wouldn’t 
be any that have been issued permits since 
the permit system came in? 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh, no. 


Mr. Good: Do you ever require a vinyl 
lining in lime sites? 


Hon. W. Newman: The trouble with vinyl 
lining is how long it lasts. We often use 
a clay lining with— 


Mr. Good: Yes, I know. 


Hon. W. Newman: —some other material 
mixed with it which is much longer lasting. 
There is experimental work going on with 
vinyl lining in—I am not exactly sure 
whether we are doing it here in the province 
—nbut I know there has been— 


Mr. Good: I see you're advertising it, that’s 
the first I heard about it. 


Hon. W. Newman: But the trouble is all you 
need is one small hole punctured through it, 
and with the pressure of the weight of the 
garbage you know—the whole purpose of the 
viny] liner is just for fagade or show. 


Mr. Good: Finishing up this noise thing 
that we started the other day and which Mr. 
Burr was continuing on, I am completely 
confused now when you say that in November 
you will be issuing a model bylaw that can 
be adopted by those municipalities. Are you 
saying then that you are not proceeding with 
the regulations relating to vehicular noise that 
will be enforced by environmental officers in 
conjunction with local police officers, as was 
the testing that was done in Hamilton and 
Toronto? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes. We think maybe 
within the confines of the Municipal Act it 
might be able to be done. If it is not, then 
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we will have to bring in the necessary regu- 
lations to back up the bylaw. 


Mr. Good: The Environmental Protection 
Act states that a contaminant is, among other 
things, “any sound, vibration, radiation or 
combination” which impairs the quality of the 
environment or causes injury or atetoe to it. 
According to the releases which started back 
in 1973, the first enforcement would be that 
regarding vehicular noise where the decibel 
levels have been set, and this would be re- 
inforced by an environmental officer in con- 
junction with a police officer setting up a 
sound meter at the side of the road, the same 
as you would a speed trap. Is this procedure 
being abandoned? I think this should be made 


clear if it is. 


Hon. W. Newman: I am saying that we 
don’t have the staff to do a province-wide 
programme within the ministry. 


Mr. Haggerty: What staff have the muni- 
cipalities got? 


Hon. W. Newman: We will give that the 
backup of necessary regulations or whatever 
is necessary to make their bylaw enforceable. 


Mr. Haggerty: In other words, the motorist 
can travel from one town to another and his 
mufller system might be okay in one town or 
one city and he gets into the next one and 
he’ll have to pay a call on the courts. 


Hon. W. Newman: You know how success- 


ful— 


Mr. J. Root (Wellington-Dufferin): I got 
pinched in Regina. I got pinched for speed- 
ing. 

Mr. Haggerty: You got pinched, John? 


Mr. Root: Yes, for speeding in Regina on 
my 30th wedding anniversary—the only place 
in Canada— 


Mr. Haggerty: I am ashamed of you, John. 


Mr. Good: This confuses the issue con- 
siderably, if I might say, Mr. Chairman, to 
the minister. A model bylaw, as I understand 
it, was wanted very much by the municipali- 
ties to replace that 1858 bylaw which was 
passed and given royal assent in the name of 
Queen Victoria and with which the munici- 
palities had been living ever since. It pre- 
vented the barking of dogs and the ringing of 
bells which are causing undue noise. 

I was always under the impression that it 
would be through the Environmental Protec- 
tion Act and environmental officers that the 


ambient noise levels, stationary noise levels 
and vehicular noise levels would be enforced 
and a model bylaw for the municipalities 
would deal with other nuisance noise, such as 
rock bands. Now you are saying that all types 
of noise control are going to be covered by 
municipalities where they pass such a bylaw 
and enforcement would be by bylaw enforce- 
ment officers. Is that what the ultimate plan 
is? 


Hon. W. Newman: The criteria would be 
basically set up within the ministry—the cri- 
teria of what the level should be. But I don’t 
know how the final bylaw will come out to 
our legal branch—that is why I can’t answer 
that in full; except that we want to set it up 
in such a way that we know what the stand- 
ards are for cars, trucks, stationary vehicles, 
and so on. 


Mr. Good: So you set the standards and 
the municipality, through the Municipal Act, 
or whatever vehicle— 


Hon. W. Newman: By some vehicle or 
other. 


Mr. Good: —makes it a local bylaw and en- 
forces it. Really, then, your only involvement 
in it will be to suggest how the bylaw should 
be worded so that it stands up in court. As 
you know, it has been found it is most dif_fi- 
cult to have existing bylaws stand up in 
courts of law at the present time. This, I 
think, is a very inadequate substitute for 
what we have been led to believe is going to 
happen—especially after you read the releases 
that were put out; the summary of provincial 
noise programmes for 1973-1974 as released 
from your own ministry. 

Now, granted the dates have been pencilled 
in and changed twice to take care of the 
long time that has elapsed since it was first 
promised, but now you are telling us that it 
is soing to be a different animal completely, 
and the province will have no hand whatso- 
ever in enforcement. Is this what you are 
saying? 


Hon. W. Newman: What I am trying to 
say is that we want to work with the munici- 
palities to do it. Somewhere along the way 
we are under restrictive spending measures 
within the government and the departments. 


Mr. Good: Yes, I know that. 


Hon. W. Newman: We will be co-operating 
with the municipalities. We are doing testing 
and we will continue to do testing, not only 
what we have been doing but other testing 
also, within the ministry. We can’t say that 
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we are going to pass legislation and regula- 
tions and enforce this across the province; we 
just can’t afford to have the staff that we 
would need. We are trying to give the munic- 
ipalities— 


Mr. Good: Yes, but you have farmed out 
your private sewage treatment regulations to 
other bodies to enforce, haven't you? 


Hon. W. Newman: I beg your pardon? 


Mr. Good: You have farmed out—and I use 
your words—private sewage treatment regula- 
tions to other bodies, such as the local health 
boards, to enforce. 


Hon. W. Newman: Right. 


Mr. Good: Why can’t you set the standards 
here and have them enforced by local police 
force or environmental] officers as they appear 
in the area? 


Hon. W. Newman: Isn’t that what I have 
just been saying? 


Mr. Burr: No. 


Mr. Good: No. You are saying that the 
municipalities have to pass a bylaw. 


Mr. Haggerty: They don’t have to. 


Mr. Good: No; and what about those areas 
that won't pass the bylaw? 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, that’s fine. That’s 
their responsibility. After all, they are elected 
representatives and they are representing the 
people. 


Mr. Good: You don’t let a municipality get 
away with not having a good sanitary control 
over a private sewage system. You see to that 
by making province-wide regulations. Now, 
shouldn’t the same thing apply to noise regu- 
lations? You have been talking this up for 
years and years, as long as I have been here. 
It is going to end up in a piecemeal thing out 
in the municipalities. 


Mr. Burr: They have been getting re- 
elected on it. 


Mr. J. N. Allan (Haldimand-Norfolk): That’s 
all right. 


Mr. Root: People love us. Why not? 
Mr. Good: I think that’s terrible. 


Hon, W. Newman: I have just finished say- 
ing to you—and let me make it very clear 
again—that we will have a model bylaw pre- 
pared for the end of November; and we will 


know what the criteria will be within the min- 
istry. We will work it out. But as I said before, 
I don’t know whether we need regulations or 
not to make this effective. And that is why I 
said we would have it at the end of Novem- 


ber. 


Mr. Good. All right, I suppose if it appears 
in the Municipal Act, or however you are 
going to do it. I don’t have the number of 
the Municipal Act section here, but it states 
that a municipality may pass bylaws as set 
forth under the environmental protection leg- 
islation or something like that; some will and 
some won't. 


Mr. Root: So the township can live with it. 


Mr. Good: What kind of an operation is 
that? Don’t you consider noise pollution leg- 
islation as important as other aspects of envi- 
ronmental protection? 


Hon. W. Newman: I feel it is important. 
Certainly, I feel noise pollution is important. 
But I feel we have other priorities and other 
very urgent matters to deal with in the min- 
istry. It is just a matter of complement and 
staff. 


Mr. Good: I am very disappointed, and I 
think the public will be too when they find 
out that this great hoax has been put forward 
for the last five years. Now it is ending up 
with something that the municipalities are 
going to have to do and could have done in 
the first place if they hadn’t been told to wait 
for the province. 


Kitchener has been working for three years 
on a noise bylaw. They’ve been told to wait 
for the province: “The’re going to come out 
with noise legislation.” Andi then this is the 
best you can come up with. I think that’s 
terrible. 


Then, what is the latest word on rationaliz- 
ing or getting some degree of uniformity in 
allowable limits of industrial waste in munici- 
pal treatment plants? Have you done anything 
on this in the last year or two? 


Hon. W. Newman: Industrial waste going 
into the municipal sewage treatment plants? 


Mr. Good: Yes. This is now set by munic- 
ipal bylaws as to the limits of these wastes, 
which means that a factory may not locate 
in Hamilton because their limits are very 
low, but they can locate somewhere else 
because there they have very high limits. 


In a speech made by a former minister 
at which I was present— 
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Mr. Burr: On a point of order, Mr. Min- 
ister, aren't we getting into waste manage- 
ment now? 


Mr. Haggerty: No, sewage. 


Mr. Burr: Well, that is how you manage 
your wastes. 


Mr. Good: I am talking about industrial 
wastes that go into municipal sewage treat- 
ment facilities. 


Mr. Chairman: I think that would come 
under 1903, would it not? 


Mr. Wiseman: Is it not the first vote of 
1904? 


Mr. Good: No. These are municipal pro- 
grammes. Under 1904 it is provincial pro- 
grammes related to that. It has to do with 
municipal sewage. 


The minister at a former time said: 


In the regulating area we are going to 
continue to encourage municipalities to en- 
‘force existing municipal regulations. I 
realize there is a lack of uniformity in 
municipal ordinances. That is something 
that will be receiving our attention very 
soon. [This was at least a couple of years 
ago.| 

However, it is unrealistic to expect that 
all municipalities throughout the province 
will have, or indeed require, the same 
level of control. While the economic ad- 
vantage that a plant enjoys by being 
located in a specific municipality is one 
item, our main concern must be the fate 
of the heavy metals that are discharged 
to municipal sewage treatment plants. 


I’m sure, Mr. Chairman, the minister realizes 
that when plating companies, for instance, 
don’t have proper in-plant reclamation pro- 
cedures, and the municipality allows higher 
limits than necessary to go into the municipal 
treatment plant, they don’t get treated in 
the plant. They either throw the effluent 
into the river or it gets hauled away in the 
sludge and dumped out on agricultural land. 


I’m just wondering whether anything has 
been done to get some uniformity across 
the province in this regard so that there 
won't be an economic advantage by being 
allowed to pollute more in one area than 
in another area. 


Hon. W. Newman: May I just answer 
that myself? Basically when we put in pro- 
vincial works anywhere, we insist on a model 
bylaw being passed, which does limit this. I 
think you are talking about a certain company 


that is rather concerned because of objections 
to our model bylaw, I believe. 


Mr. Good: No, I am not talking about— 


Hon. W. Newman: Anyway, within the 
agreement we draw we have a model bylaw 
which we basically insist be passed to con- 
trol effluents. 


Mr. Good: You mean an agreement when 
you are running a local sewage treatment 
plant. 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes. We also have a 
model bylaw that municipalities can pass if 
they do their own. 


Mr. Good: What about the municipalities 
that run their own treatment plants? This 
is what I am talking about. 


Hon. W. Newman: We have a model 
bylaw for them to use. I can’t tell you how 
many exactly, but in many cases they have 
passed them, have they not, on their own? 


Mr. Good: I don’t have the figures with 
me now, but the last time I looked into 
it there was a great variation in the chromium 
limits that were allowed to go from the 
plating plant into the local sewage treatment 
system. The municipal people would come 
along with a dipstick and take a sample 
out every few weeks and see that they were 
keeping within their limit. If they weren't, 
they'd have to put better equipment in 
the plant. But industries have located in 
different municipalities on the very simple 
basis that “over here we can dump _ twice 
as much into the local sewage plant as we 
can over in this municipality.” 

I’m just wondering, in the light of the 
minister's statement—he says this is something 
“that will be receiving our attention very 
soon” —if it’s receiving any attention or what’s 
being done? 


Hon. W. Newman: As I said, when we 
have model bylaws for municipalities, if 
you're concerned about a specific case— 


Mr. Good: Oh, here, I have the notes here. 
What are the amounts, for instance, for 
chrome? When I got these figures—and this 
was when the minister made this speech a 
couple of years ago—in the city of Kitchener, 
two parts per million were allowed. In To- 
ronto, 10 parts per million were allowed. If 
you were putting in a sewage treatment sys- 
tem in Toronto, how many parts per million 
of chrome would be allowed to be put into 
the system? 
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Hon. W. Newman: I'l ask Mr. Dennis 


Caplice to give you the exact figures. 


Mr. Good: It’s a good job you're here to- 
day. 


Mr. Caplice: I think I know the question 
you are getting at. There has been some work 
since the date of the material that you're 
reading from. The Municipal Engineers Asso- 
ciation does have a committee looking at 
attaining some uniformity on the critical con- 
stituents in municipal bylaws, such as the 
heavy metals, because these heavy metals, in 
going into sewage treatment plants, have the 
potential ultimately to be captured up in the 
sludge and thereby go back on the land. I 
have no recent information as to how far 
along the committee is in attaining a model 
type bylaw where uniformity would be part 
of the picture, but I can get a report on that 
for you. 


There’s been some disagreement among 
the members of the committee, I believe, 
about the desirability of complete uniformity 
for those critical constituents in the province. 


Mr. Good: What about the plant that gets 
around the limits by using twice as much 
water, which dilutes the— 


Mr. Caplice: We've looked at that question 
as well—whether for the critical constitutents 
we should not be talking parts per million, 
we should be talking total pounds. I think 
that is the way to get at the critical elements, 
such as chromium and copper and that, to 
talk about an acceptable poundage limit as 
opposed to parts per million, when we realize 
they can play with the water supply and 
dilute that down. 


Mr. Good: You see, it’s very critical in my 
area in Kitchener—and part of Kitchener is in 
my riding, though most of it’s in Mr. Breit- 
haupt’s—where the limits are two parts per 
million. A plant says, “There’s no way we’re 
going to locate there. We can go to Toronto 
and dump five times as much into the local 
sewage system, because those are the limits.” 
This is going through the system; it’s not 
being treated anywhere; it has to be collected 
and re-used. The heavy metals either end up 
in the waterways, as mercury did from Dow, 
or out on the land in the form of sludge, one 
or the other. I think it’s a pretty important 
thing that should receive some attention from 
the ministry. 


Mr. Caplice: It is receiving attention 
through this task force approach. 


Mr. Good: Well, I'll be back next year to 
ask you what’s happened in the last year. 


Mr. Burr: Just on that point, in Windsor 
in 1969 the city did pass a bylaw regulating 
industrial wastes entering the city sewers, and 
the enforcement officers there have had to 
become real Sherlock Holmeses, They've had 
to stay up until 4 o'clock Monday morning to 
catch the violators doing it. I don’t know all 
the achievements of the city’s enforcers, but 
they've dealt with eight metalworking shops 
and 10 electroplating plants that have been 
offending for many years. Fourteen of these 
installed costly equipment and four of them 
closed down. The result is that 5,000 gallons 
of caustic soda and 9,000 gallons of acid no 
longer enter Windsor’s sewers every month. 
These plants are inspected any time from 
once a week to once a month, as are also 
six beverage producers, nine laundries, 12 
dairies, 190 gas stations and all the food pro- 
cessors and the meat packers. Would this be 
the model bylaw that you spoke of? Windsor 
adopted this? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes. 


Mr. Burr: What percentage of munic- 
ipalities in Ontario have adopted this kind 
of an industrial waste bylaw? Or how many 
haven’t?—perhaps that would be more— 


Hon. W. Newman: How many have not? 
Mr. Burr: Yes. 


Hon. W. Newman: I'l ask Dennis to 


answer that. 


Mr. Caplice: The municipalities with 
sewage works number 247. This is a count 
of about six or seven months ago. Municipal 
sewage works, that is, individual plants, num- 
ber about 284 and the municipalities having 
acceptable by-laws by our count would num- 
ber 213. 


Mr. Burr: That still leaves you 70-odd? 


Mr. Caplice: Yes, it would leave about 70- 
odd that have not seen fit to— 


Mr. Burr: That have not accepted the 
bylaws. 


Mr. Caplice: Right. Some of these plants, 
you must recognize, are in very small munic- 
ipalities and the industrial makeup of the 
municipality could be very small. In other 
words, some northern Ontario communities 
with sewage works might not even have an 
industry in them that contributes directly to 
the sewage works. They may have industry, 
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but the pulp and paper and other major re- 
source-based industries are not generally users 
of the sewage works. 


Mr. Good: Excuse me, while you are 
there what does your bylaw say about 
chrome? 


Mr. Caplice: The current model bylaw 
says that in discussion with the municipality 
they can range anywhere from two to 10 
parts per million on chrome. This is the 
old bylaw which Windsor used to draft its 
own. In other words, we have not set a 
specific limit in the bylaw. We have left the 
range open and that’s what we're trying to 
look at now. We're tightening that up and 
getting down to a uniform acceptable limit 
for the critical elements across the province. 
We have, in the old bylaw, left a range in 
there. 


Mr. Good: Because it would appear that 
Kitchener took the low end of your range— 


Mr. Caplice: Right. 


Mr. Good: —two, and Toronto has taken 
the high end at 10. 


Mr. Caplice: Those with small sewage 
treatment plants inevitably took the’ low 
range because it was critical to protect the 
biological system. That was the original in- 
tent of the bylaw. It was to protect the 
biological processes operating in the sewage 
treatment plants. We’ve now ranged through 
the environment to the point where we recog- 
nize that the heavy metals go right through 
and they get incorporated in the sludge or 
they go out in the water. We have to move 
towards uniformity for these critical elements 
as opposed to just concentrating on protecting 
the biological process. 


Mr. Good: You see, that’s why everybody 
moves to Toronto. 


Mr. Haggerty: It’s wide open. 
Mr. Good: Yes, it’s wide open. 
An hon. member: Life’s just a breeze. 


Mr. Caplice: No, that’s not fair to say that 
Toronto is wide open. Toronto probably has 
the best enforcement. 


Mr. Haggerty: That is the best example 
right there. 


Mr. Caplice: But Toronto is one of the few 
municipalities that penalizes for exceeding the 
bylaw. There are a lot of municipalities that 
have bylaws that don’t see fit, for one reason 


or other, to penalize. But those that exceed 
in Toronto, I must admit, through a very 
well organized programme— 


Mr. Haggerty: So for every one of those 
above 10 they’re going to cause hazardous 
conditions later on, though— 


Mr. Caplice: Yes, but they’re not the only 
elements. 


Mr. Haggerty: —more than the munic- 
ipalities that are dumping two parts per 
million. 


Mr. Good: The next thing I want to get an 
up-to-date report on is the water situation 
in Waterloo region. I won’t go into a lengthy 
history. You probably have been briefed 
on it already, Mr. Minister. Mr. Haggerty 
made reference a short while ago to the fact 
that when the intake was put in at Nanti- 
coke for the Hydro installation it was over- 
sized about 10 per cent or something, which 
would also allow that same intake to be used 
if and when a pipeline is built up the 
Grand River Valley from Lake Erie. 


The water supply in the Waterloo region 
has been very critical, as many in your 
ministry will tell you. The farmers have had 
the same problems that were duplicated in 
London years ago before they had a pipe- 
line—where the farmers’ wells were going 
dry. They blamed the water being taken for 
city use and, in most instances, the blame 
rightly belongs there. 


Most of the immediate problems have been 
looked after, as far as supplying the farmers 
with alternate sources of water goes, deepen- 
ing their wells, or putting in a new pump 
when their water supply has been interrupted. 
But while the interruption has maybe been 
looked after, there is no doubt that the 
water table is going down and down and 
down and areas are becoming drier and 
drier when the rainfall becomes more _ in- 
frequent. Because we are the largest popu- 
lation in the province that is not situated 
near a large body of water or doesn’t have 
a pipeline, such as London has, we all 
know we are going to have to do something 
about the water supply or stop our growth, 
one or the other. 


The alternative to the pipeline has been 
discussed. That, of course, was the Ayr re- 
charge system which didn’t receive very 
favourable reception from the people who 
lived in the area which was outside the 
region. By all intents and purposes, I believe 
that has been dropped. 
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The first question I want to ask is is it 
strictly a local matter as to the decision on 
how that municipality meets its future water 
supplies? I know if a pipeline were to be 
built the province would share part of the 
cost, but if other sources of supply are looked 
at, say, for the intermediate term, where does 
the province stand on cost-sharing on that 
basis? And what is the last word on this 
water thing in the Waterloo region? 


Hon. W. Newman: The regional munic- 
ipality of Waterloo has met with me on two 
or three occasions. We have discussed the 
Ayr dam water recharge system and the fact 
they will be taking, I believe, another five 
million gallons of ground water per day by 
1980 to meet the requirements of the Water- 
loo regional municipality. We have discussed 
the agricultural land that would be destroyed 
by the Ayr dam. We have also discussed 
using other recharge setups that might be 
available in the area. We have also looked at 
the pipeline from Lake Erie to service the 
regional municipality of Waterloo. 


'The regional municipality of Waterloo has 
the responsibility for supplying water to the 
area. They will need additional water supplies 
by 1980-1981. An Ayr dam recharge system 
will give them water somewhere around 35 
or 37 cents per thousand—in that neighbour- 
hood. The pipeline route will cost them some- 
where in the neighbourhood of 61 or 62 
cents per thousand. I could be out a few 
cents either way. I am just going by memory 
on that. What we have said to the regional 
municipality of Waterloo recently is that the 
royal commission on the Grand River flood 
is studying the whole matter and we feel, and 
have recommended to the regional munic- 
ipality, that they should wait until such time 
as that report is in because the report could 
recommend a dam on this river or could 
recommend no dam. 


(That is the way we left it, I believe, the 
last time we met with the regional munic- 
ipality people which was somewhere within 
the last month or so. We have asked them to 
wait until the royal commission report comes 
down on the Grand River flooding. 


Mr. Good: Yes, but that is really not 
enough. 


Hon. W. Newman: They still have the 
opportunity as the regional municipality to 
make the decision as to which route they wish 
to go. It is their decision. 


Mr. Good: All right then. What about the 
provincial financing? 


Hon. W. Newman: On any provincial 
financing, if you want the dam route you 
would have to decide, for instance, how 
much the dam would actually be for con- 
servation, and how much would be for water 
use. I think it is based on a 75-25 basis, 75 
per cent for water recharge for the regional 
municipality, and 25 per cent for conserva- 
tion. I am not exactly sure of the grant on 
this type of system from our ministry or 
whether there would be any. On a pipeline 
route which would have to come up there 
would be 15 per cent. 

‘By the way, there are three or foun pipe- 
line routes. It could come from Lake Erie, it 
could come from Lake Huron or it is possible 
to come from Lake Ontario. The most prac- 
tical route, of course, is the Lake Erie route. 
I am aware of that. There are courses in 
between, and there are other areas that could 
be serviced at a future date if the pipeline 
route was decided to be taken. 


Mr. Good: In other words, formulas are 
now in existence as to what the province 
would pay. It is not worked out on a basis 
at the time and negotiated. 


Hon. W. Newman: No, when a pipeline is 
put in, it is the overall cost. Keeping in mind 
—and I can’t answer this specifically—the 
Nanticoke area and any work that is going to 
be done there; these figures that I gave you 
take into consideration the servicing of that 
particular area. 


Mr. Haggerty: That is 61 cents per thou- 
sand gallons? 


Hon. W. Newman: It is 61 or 62. 
Mr. Biggs: That is close enough. 


Hon. W. Newman: It is right in that neigh- 
bourhood. 


Mr. Haggerty: Per thousand gallons? 


Hon. W. Newman: That is right, per thou- 
sand gallons of water on a pipeline route. 
The Ayr dam recharge system runs about 35 
or 37 cents per thousand. 


Mr. Deacon: Doesn’t this show there is a 
need for us to take a total provincial approach 
to supply and become the Ontario Hydro of 
water supply? You have this conundrum where 
they can take a short-term solution and just 
look aften the Galt-Kitchener-Waterloo area 
rather than have the province look at it from 
an overall provincial grid system and put in 
a system to serve the other communities on 
the Grand and convenient to the Grand. This 
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could make the system a lot more economical 
in the long run and also eliminate the need 
to, say, flood the area that we are hearing so 
much objection to, and I think with good 
reason. 

We had that very unfortunate situation 
develop in the dispute between St. Thomas 
and the water resources commission a few 
years ago, because the cost of building a 
pipeline from Lake Erie to St. Thomas in- 
volved a much higher cost per thousand gal- 
lons than the cost of that Lake Huron pipe- 
line down to London. You can’t have a dis- 
crepancy of an 18-cent per thousand gallons 
cost to London and 57 cents or something— 
the original cost they tried to force on St. 
Thomas. You have to do something to try to 
level these things out, so the province has to 
step in the gap. Doesn’t this show the need 
for us taking a provincial position? 


Mr. Chairman: I’d like to correct Mr. Dea- 
con. There wasn’t any such a set rate forced 
on St. Thomas. 


Mr. Deacon: No, in the end it was nego- 
tiated down. | 


Mr. Chairman: There was a 35-cent rate 
negotiated. 


Mr. Good: It was negotiated, but the actual 
cost— 


Mr. Deacon: Yes, that’s right. But if you 
went on the self-sufficient cost without pro- 
vincial help, it came down to 35 cents, as the 
chairman said, and that is right. The fact was 
the province had to step in to try to alleviate 
the extra cost of that St. Thomas facility in 
order to bring the cost down to a more equi- 
table differential. There really shouldn’t be 
these differentials and this is what bothers me 
about the Waterloo situation. The only rea- 
son they would be flooding that area is that 
we are not dealing with that water supply 
situation on a total provincial needs basis. 


Hon. W. Newman: May I just say, in com- 
menting to you, if a pipeline route was 
chosen, that rate would remain at 62 cents, no 
matter how many people hooked in on it. 


Mr. Good: This is what I wanted to ask. 


Hon. W. Newman: It has a maximum capac- 
ity. For instance, the city of Brantford could 
or could not hook in. If a pipeline went in it 
would be up to them. 


Mr. Good: If Brantford, Cayuga and all 
these other places down the river used the 
pipeline, is that considered in this costing of 


61 cents a thousand gallons or is that strictly 
for the Waterloo region? 


Hon. W. Newman: Wait a minute. We 
have taken in the ultimate capacity of the 
pipeline to serve X number of people. That’s 
how we came up with this figure. 


Mr. Haggerty: How many people would 
that be? 


Mr. Good: In the original capital costs, it 
makes quite a difference if one municipality 
or 10 municipalities are helping to pay for it. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right. We are 
capitalizing the total costs. I don’t have the 
details on it with me, but the way we figure it 
is with maximum usage of the pipeline—stop 
me if I am wrong here—we are talking about 
62 cents per thousand. 


Mr. Good: And maximum usage would 
allow everyone along the system to use it, is 
that correct? 


Mr. Deacon: Can we get some explanation 
and details and a breakdown on this, because 
I think it is an important factor? What if 
Brantford doesn’t need itP What if Brantford 
has another source of supply, but Galt and 
Kitchener do need it and you decide against 
the dam? Surely there is going to be a differ- 
ence in costs in that pipeline, because if Brant- 
ford and, say, Paris and any other convenient 
area don’t hook into it, then few hook into it. 
You can’t tell me—at least, maybe you can— 
but I would like to see the figures. I think it 
is important that we understand that. That 
that 61 cents, regardless of how many hook in, 
is going to stand’ just doesn’t hold water to 
me, and I am sure it doesn’t to the minister. 


Hon. W. Newman: Let’s get the details. I 
don’t have any with me. Have we got them 
here? 


Mr. B. Drowley (Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Utility and Laboratory Services Division): I 
don’t know. 


Hon. W. Newman: I dealt with it. I had all 
the details. 


Mr. Deacon: The more we get on to a sys- 
tem, usually you might find it makes a lot of 
difference in the cost. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right. By the 
same token, let’s talk about—no, I won't talk 
about that now. 


Mr. Deacon: No, because we'll talk about 
that in a few minutes. 
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Hon. W. Newman: No, we're talking about 
rates. Maybe Don Jeffs could give us specific 
details—he worked with us on this pro- 
gramme—on exactly how the cost figures are 
broken down. 


Mr. D. Jeffs (Assistant Director, Water 
Modelling, Water Resources Branch): Don 
Jeffs. The details are from memory and they 
are, I think, close to correct. If we do not 
serve Brantford and the Nanticoke area, the 
cost per thousand gallons would run about 
64 cents. 


Mr. Good: If you do not serve them? 


Mr. Jeffs: If we do not. If we do serve 
them, if we serve Nanticoke, Brantford and 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Cambridge it’s about 61 
or 62 cents. 


Mr. Deacon: Just three cents difference for 
that? 


Mr. Jeffs: Yes. 
Mr. Deacon: That’s hard to comprehend. 


Mr, Jeffs: We would have to enlarge the 
treatment plants to take the added capacity 
for Brantford and Nanticoke. 


Mr. Deacon: Yes, but your enlargment of 
your pipe sizes and the capacity of that pipe- 
line—which is a fair portion of the cost, is it 
not?—certainly doesn’t double the actual cost 
of construction in doubling the capacity— 
by no means. 


Hon. W. Newman: I can understand your 
trouble—and I had trouble too until I had all 
those facts and figures in front of me. We 
have them all and I will see that you get 
them, so that you can see exactly how the 
cost breakdown is. 


Mr. Haggerty: You would be phasing out 
all the water treatment facilities in existing 
communities, wouldn’t you? 


Mr. Good: Where is the water treated 
under a pipeline—at the local level? 


Hon. W. Newman: At the lake. 


Mr. Deacon: It could be done at the local 
level. 


Hon. W. Newman: There are problems 
treating it at the local level, because every 
time you want to cut off somebody you have 
to put in another further treatment. It’s better 
to treat it at the lake and take it on up. 


Mr. Good: The next thing I want to ask 
the minister is to what extent is his ministry 
used to regulate growth around the province. 
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Hon. W. Newman: To what extent is our 
ministry used to regulate growth? 


Mr. Good: Yes, excessive growth or growth 
patterns. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, I suppose these 
are all planning processes of the province. 
We have an input with other ministries, 


Mr. Good: Do you purposely sit on cer- 
tain treatment expansion programmes, for 
example, because another area of govern- 
ment says, “That does not comply with our 
Toronto-centred region plan” for instance, or 
“That doesn’t fit into our growth plans within 
the province”? 


Hon. W. Newman: Any projects that go 
ahead in any municipality go through all the 
government departments, basically to see if 
there are any comments coming back to us to 
say, “We don't think this area is a growth 
area. Therefore we think you should have a 
second look at servicing outside the imme- 
diate area, and at whether you should just 
service this part of the area.” 


We do have an input, yes. 


Mr. Good: But TEIGA could say to you, 
“We don’t think you should approve any ex- 
pansion to that particular system.” 


Hon. W. Newman: The trouble is, if the 
people are there our basic policy is to serve — 
them, not to go in and service subdivisions 
for any particular individual. 


Mr. Good: There was an interesting article 
in last night’s Kitchener paper: 

“Ontario Stifling Kitchener, Wallace Again 
Charges. City solicitor takes another swing at 
the province for delays in granting approval 
to the province’s $9.2 million expansion of the 
Doon sewage treatment plant.” 


Then there is a long part regarding all the 
delays. I will just read you the last part: 

Sam Klapman, Kitchener planning and 
development commissioner, supported Mr. 
Wallace’s complaint at a later housing com- 
mittee meeting when he said the province 
is delaying the plant expansion to slow 
down development in the city. Mr. Klap- 
man said it was pretty damned obvious 
that the agreement for the treatment plant 
is sitting in the Minister of the Environ- 
ment’s office and has been sitting there for 
some time. 


Could I have an up-to-date report on that 
expansion to the Doon sewage treatment 
plant? 
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Hon. W. Newman: Sure, I will ask Brad 
Drowley. He has the complete list of pro- 
grammes in front of him there. 


Mr. Good: And do you in fact receive 
orders from TEIGA to delay expansion? 


Hon. W. Newman: No, we don’t receive 
orders from TEIGA to delay it. Sometimes 
we have financial problems in our own min- 
istry to get the amount of money we need 
for all these projects, especially with in- 
flation. We have so many programmes going 
on now, but we will give you an update 
on that, or Mr. Drowley will. 


Mr. Deacon: Isn’t this an illustration of 
why perhaps you should have a self-support- 
ing separate organization which can raise 
money, as Hydro can, without— 


Hon. W. Newman: I am sure we woul 
all like that. , 


Mr. Good: The province backs Hydro, but 
why you people take such an archaic view of 
sewer and water works across the province— 


Hon. W. Newman: Now, just a minute. I 
disagree with that. What do you mean 
archaicP 


Mr. Good: All right, I know you are bound 
by the system; I should have said the prov- 
ince. Why does the province take such an 
archaic view? 


Hon. W. Newman: What do you mean by 
archaic? 


Mr. Good: Just what we say, where munic- 
ipalities have to wait and wait. We have 
been hearing about a pipeline and a water 
supply in that area for years. Dr. Pleva 
from the University of Western Ontario said 
about 25 years ago that a water grid 
system was what was going to be needed 
for Ontario’s future expansion. 


Hon. W. Newman: May I ask you—you 
were asking me about— 


Mr. Good: No, you don’t ask me ques- 
tions. I ask you— 


Hon. W. Newman: No, but you are talk- 
ing about the Ministry of the Environment, 
and I just want to make sure the question is 
right. You say the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment is holding up the sewage programme 
in Kitchener— 


Mr. Good: No, these are the charges 
made in last night’s paper. Now I want 
an up-to-date report on them— 


Hon. W. Newman: We will give you one. 


Mr. Good: —and then I will decide who 
is right. In fact, I give notice of this question. 


Mr. Drowley: Mr. Minister, Mr. Toza can 
give you an up-to-date, factual report on 
that. 


Mr. M. Toza (Project Manager, West 
Central Region, Project Co-ordination 
Branch): The final design on the plant itself 
is complete and is being reviewed by the 
ministry. 


Mr. Good: So you are holding it up? 


Mr. Toza: As far as the agreement is con- 
cemed, it is not sitting in the ministry’s 
office. We have not received the Ontario 
Municipal Board’s approval and we cannot 
prepare or execute an agreement unless we 
have the board’s approval. We hope _ that 
the information the board needs has all been 
submitted and that we might get this ap- 
proval any day. If we get this approval 
and we execute the agreement, then we 
might call tenders before the end of this 
year. 


Mr. Good: You might call tenders before 
the end of this year? 


Mr. Toza: Yes, but it depends on the 
board’s approval and execution of the agree- 
ment between the ministry and the city of 
Kitchener. 


Mr. Deacon: Why in tarnation does this 
require OMB approval? 


Hon. W. Newman: They all do because 
of the rate structure. 


Mr. Deacon: That is what makes me so 
ruddy mad about these things. What dif- 
ference does it make to the OMB as to 
what people are paying if they agree to hook 
inP I cannot understand why the province 
keeps this in its legislation. 


Hon. W. Newman: Let me give you a 
very good example. There is one case where 
the estimate came through at about $120 
per household. When the final tender came 
in it was almost double that. If the town 
had agreed to go ahead without OMB ap- 
proval and this had happened, what would 
have happened in that municipality? They 
just felt they couldn’t afford it. 


Mr. Deacon: Doesn’t that get back to why 
we should be taking on this responsibility 
as a provincial responsibility instead of the 
itsy-bitsy approach we are taking to each 
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project? We are burdening the municipalities 
with these varying rates. One town might 
have very low rates because it happens to 
be in great agricultural land and we can 
easily put the water lines in; but in another 
one, where there is tougher construction, the 
rates are away up. 


Hon. W. Newman: We have a subsidy 
programme that pays up to 75 per cent, you 
know. 


Mr. Deacon: I know we do, but if we had 
a subsidy programme that was worth its salt 
it would be one that looked after a situation 
that you just described. But here we are 
wasting our time going before OMB, instead 
of recognizing that town has got to have 
water. It is just as important to them as 
hydro or anything else; it is essential for 
any development, yet we don’t treat it that 
way. They are held up by an OMB hearing 
that really is meaningless, because the people 
have got to have water and they are going 
to get help from you by one means or an- 
other in order for them to be able to get 
those supplies at an economic level. 


I urge you as the minister to go before 
your colleagues and tell them about the 
archaic nature of this whole setup. As my 
colleague from Waterloo North said, we are 
back in the dark ages in relation to our 
supplying municipalities with their water and 
sewer services. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, I don’t think 
we are in the dark ages, but I’m not going 
to get into that now. 


Mr. Deacon: Yes, you are, when you have 
to go to the OMB. It’s just a lot more paper 
work. 


Hon. W. Newman: I realize there are de- 
lays at the OMB level, and we would like 
to find ways of getting around many of the 
delays. 


Mr. Deacon: If you took the responsibility 
there would be no need to go to the OMB. 


Mr. Good: To finish off the vinyl chloride 
thing: Regarding the question I asked you in 
July, you said, “Did I say that?” I will read 
you what you said after I asked what you 
were doing in Ontario to reduce our standards 
of 200 parts per million in view of the 
alarming research that had been done and 
the temporary emergency reduction to 50 
parts per million as a result of this. You said: 


Mr. Speaker, we are aware of the tests 
that are going on down there. [I presume 


you meant down in the States.] We have 
our people working on it at the present 
time. Our criteria change quite regularly. 
I can’t give you the exact criteria count 
right now but certainly we are studying 
this matter on a very intensive basis now 
as a result of the enquirers we had several 
weeks ago. 


Then I ask a supplementary and you just 
say, “Our staff is working on this and are 
checking all industries that are now making 
vinyl chloride in the province.” 


Well, you indicated the other day that 
there has been no change in the standard, 
that you do set the standard, even though 
the Minister of Health looks after the health 
of the workers in the plant. 


Hon. W. Newman: Right. 


Mr. Good: But you haven’t been moved to 
the extent that this 200 parts per million 
should be reduced. Now our research got 
some information at that time from your 
people which indicated—I don’t know to 
whom they were talking—that they are giv- 
ing consideration to reducing it even lower. 


At the present time, the regulation in this 
province allows a level of 200 parts per 
million. There is now under active considera- 
tion a proposal to reduce that allowable level 
to 25 parts per million. That came from 
somebody over the telephone last June from 
your ministry to one of our researchers and 
I’m just wondering why something hasn't 
been done. 


Hon. W. Newman: As I said yesterday, we 
are working on all the emission things and 
I think I told you yesterday, or maybe you 
weren't here at the time we were discussing 
it, we have a full and comprehensive report 
from our people who have worked very hard 
on this this summer. I’m just going to read 
from it: 


Preliminary discussions have been held 
regarding the standard ambient air quality 
criteria for vinyl chloride. Based on occu- 
pational standards and increased com- 
munity exposure time a value in the range 
of 1 to 25 parts per million is under con- 
sideration as a 30-minute design standard 
with corresponding 24-hour ambient air 
criteria of one-half the 30-minute stand- 


ard. 
Mr. Good: What does that mean? 


Hon. W. Newman: It means that over a 
30-minute period we would allow 25 parts 
per million. And this is what we’re consider- 
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ing at this point in time. As I said yesterday, 
we are processing regulations on ambient air 
in microgrammes per cubic metre of air of 
various contaminants. This has not been in- 
cluded because we haven’t come to a final 
conclusion, but this is what we're consider- 
ing. 


Mr. Good: Okay, so you're still working 
on it. 


Hon. W. Newman: We have a mass of 
material. I thought I had it here with me, 
but I don’t: 


Mr. Good: One other short item that I 
hope I can get an answer for. This is further 
to what Mr. Martel was talking about, the 
API, and the fact that the indexing is done 
on the basis of particulates and SOg,. 


Now I have come in on Highway 401 and 
there’s one overpass where there’s the city 
of Toronto, right before you. That’s where 
you can judge how heavy the smog is down 
in Toronto. Some days it looks just like a 
big cloud and on other days it’s quite clear. 
But the funny part is that sometimes when 
you see a foggy haze over the city, you hear 
on the radio or when you check it that the 
API is very low. 


I looked into this a little bit and I’d like 
someone with a lot more technical knowl- 
edge to explain it to me. I am told that smog 
is a photosynthesis process between hydro- 
carbons and oxides of nitrogen and_ that 
really the API, which just monitors the car- 
bon dioxide and the particulates, is not really 
monitoring the most dangerous part of 
foreign elements in the air, which are the 
oxides of nitrogen and which I suppose are 
mainly due to automobile exhausts. About 80 
per cent of it, I think, is from automobile 
exhausts. Why is this not included in the 
APIP 


Hon. W. Newman: Why is the haze you 
see not included in the API? 


Mr. Good: Yes, which is caused by oxides 
of nitrogen. 


Hon. W. Newman: Not necessarily. I’m 
going to ask Mr. Shenfeld if he'll come up 
and give you the technical atmospheric 
reasons why you sometimes get this condi- 
tion without a high API. 


Mr. Shenfeld: When we designed the API 
—the air pollution index—we wanted to relate 
it to health hazards. Now, the data we had 
on health hazards indicated levels of sulphur 
dioxide and suspended particulate matter. It 
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did not include data on nitrogen oxides and 
other contaminants which may have occur- 
red during the time that the health hazards 
occurred. So we only had those two con- 
taminants. Now, those two contaminants have 
been considered by the World Health Or- 
ganization to be the most important contam- 
inants, on a world-wide basis. 


For the other contaminants that you men- 
tioned, the health hazards which may occur 
are not as well documented at all. We really 
don’t have the data on this contaminants 
on which to set an API. 


Mr. Good: Is it right that the haze and 
the smog are really formed by things other 
than what you are monitoring in your API’s? 


Mr. Shenfeld: The suspended particulate 
matter in the air is monitored in the API. 
What you are talking about, if I understand 
you correctly, is a situation with a high 
humidity, at which time the water vapour in 
the air does restrict your visibility. We do 
not consider water vapour to be a contam- 
inant. 


Mr. Good: But the nitrous oxides, you are 
saying, are not as dangerous as the sulphur 
dioxide content in your API. 


Mr. Shenfeld: That is correct. The present 
data on nitrogen oxides that were obtained 
up to about a year or two ago are very sus- 
pect now. There is really no good hard data 
on nitrogen oxides—actually nitrogen dioxides 
—on the basis of their effect on health. 


Mr. Good: And where does car exhaust 
enter into that picture? 


Mr. Shenfeld: If car exhausts emit part- 
ticulate matter or if they disturb the dirt on 
the road to bring a particulate matter into 
the air, that will be monitored in our API. 


Mr. Good: Yes, but apart from particulates 
—the exaust fumes? 


Mr. Haggerty: Don’t you monitor the hy- 
drocarbons at all? 


Mr. Shenfeld: Yes, we monitor all the con- 
taminants that pretty well can be monitored. 
But as far as relating it to a health hazard 
goes, this is not documented at the present 
time. We do not have criteria, for example, 
for hydrocarbons, because we don’t really 
know what these can do. Actually there are 
some hydrocarbons that are not harmful at 
all. We measure total hydrocarbons and these 
include all the hydrocarbons in the air, not 
those that are just the harmful ones. 
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Mr. Good: Thank you. That’s all for now. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Root. 


Mr. Root: Mr. Chairman, there are three 
or four questions that I wanted to ask. I 
haven’t driven the Trans-Canada Highway 
for some months. Is the mill at Terrace Bay 
still putting its waste water down the road- 
side ditch beside the highway? It’s very 
odorous, and I always felt that it would be a 
very good thing for Ontario if that waste 
water were put into a pipe and its odour 
not dispersed right alongside every tourist 
travelling the Trans-Canada. 

Are they doing anything about itP This is 
the industrial waste from the mill at Terrace 
Bay. 


Hon. W. Newman: Maybe we could ask 
Mr. Pitura, who is our regional director. 


Mr. L. Pitura (Director, Northwestern Re- 
gional Operations Division): Len Pitura, 
Thunder Bay. There has been a proposal 
submitted by the company for improving the 
treatment facilities there, Mr. Root, and 
right now we are discussing that report. 
There are a few things that we don’t quite 
agree with, and we will be sitting down 
with the company again some time, probably 
within the next two months, with the idea 
of correcting the situation as you have point- 
ed it out. 


Mr. Deacon: When did you first ask the 
company for a submission? That’s one that 
has been very obvious to people for a long, 
long time. 


Mr. Pitura: The submission is sort of 
wrapped in with their plans for an expansion 
in the area. This is one of the things that we 
have sort of insisted upon before any produc- 
tion expansion. 


Mr. Deacon: I thought you had been going 
after various plants like this around the coun- 
try to insist on their submission of a pro- 
gramme to reduce pollution, such as _ that, 
when it is so obvious. There must be a lot of 
others that we don’t know about. 


Mr. Root: That’s more of an air pollution 
problem. I think the company had settling 
basins. It always seems to me every time I 
drove that highway with my wife she asked 
what that odour was. I said it comes from 
Terrace Bay, right down beside the highway. 


Mr. Deacon: I don’t think that odour that 
you are smelling in Terrace Bay is necessarily 
from that water. That’s from the paper mill. 
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Mr. Haggerty: That’s the paper mill. 


Mr. Root: It’s the paper mill. It is the ef- 
fluent from the paper mill. 


Mr. Deacon: But the effluent is not neces- 
sarily the source of the odour. 


Mr. Pitura: No, not from the waste treat- 
ment facilities itself. It would be ‘an air emis- 
sion. This is another one of the problems 
that we have encountered. 


The company did make some corrective 
measures by trying to reduce air emissions 
through new equipment. Some of it did not 
work as it was engineered, and this is another 
bit of an hang-up which has affected some 
of the results. 


Mr. Deacon: What about the water waste 
treatment? Has that not been dealt with until 
just recently by your branch? 


Mr. Pitura: They have a treatment facility 
there now, but what we are saying is it is 
not perhaps adequate and we are improving 
it. 


Mr. Deacon: Not perhaps adequate! Was 
it ever adequate? Haven't you gone into plants 
like that in some of the other parts, and not 
just there? In other parts of the north country 
I have seen where the rivers are being killed 
by that sort of pollution. 


Mr. Pitura: We have several plants in the 
pulp and paper industry in the northwest 
which are not adequate, and these are the 
ones we are tackling right now. We are get- 
ting them on approval programmes and we 
issued certain deadlines for getting these 
facilities in. A lot of them have announced 
expansion programmes. What we have tried 
to lay down is no expansion until we actually 
get improvement in the treatment of air, 
water and solid wastes disposal. 


Mr. Deacon: Has your problem in moving 
faster been that of fear of closing down the 
plant? 


Mr. Pitura: In some of the areas that has 
been a problem; it has been a marginal 
operation. It is a question that perhaps a 
certain investment in waste treatment facili- 
ties would just be enough to close down the 
plant. However, that picture has changed 
because of the buoyant market. Therefore 
that is why we are trying to emphasize 
stronger than ever treatment facilities in all 
sectors. 
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Mr. Deacon: Is this not a much easier 
time for you to emphasize that and therefore 
to close them down—threaten to close them 
down—and actually do something? I would 
think it would really pay now to improve 
these facilities the way that the markets are 
now, as you say, quite buoyant. 


Mr. Pitura: This has helped us in our 
dealings with the companies, the ones I have 
met in the last two months. The fact that 
there is a buoyant market has made it much 
easier for us to deal with them. 


Mr. Deacon: Hadn’t you worked out for 
some period of years abatement programmes 
for each of these plants? 


Mr. Pitura: Yes, there has been a pro- 
gramme over the past few years. 


Mr. Deacon: Is the time that has elapsed not 
sufficient justification for pretty strict enforce- 
ment now to introduce those programmes? 


Hon. W. Newman: We are talking policy. 
In fairness to our staff, I think that I should 
answer that. 

I did speak to the pulp and paper industry 
about three weeks ago and I came down 
pretty hard on them, pointing out that we 
were going to get tough with them and we 
are going to tighten down on them on all 
our programmes. This is exactly what our 
staff is dice! I think we are talking policy 
now. 


Mr. Deacon: Anybody who takes a canoe 
on some of those rivers will get an awful 
shock. 


Mr. Root: I had one or two other ques- 
tions. Do you want to leave them until after 
dinner? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, we may as well recess 
until 8 o'clock. 


It being 6 oclock, p.m., the committee 
took recess. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


The committee resumed at 8 o'clock, p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


(continued) 
On votes 1902 and 1903: 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Root has the floor. 


Mr. J. Root (Wellington-Dufferin): Mr. 
Chairman, I wanted to ask a question about 
a situation that has developed in Wellington- 
Dufferin. Some years ago, and I know every- 
body’s interested in recycling and we hear a 
lot of talk about it, the township of Mary- 
borough agreed to allow a plant to recycle 
animal waste, feathers and animal waste, and 
make it into a protein feed for livestock. 
They called it Rothesay Concentrates. 


This plant has been rather offensive to the 
people in the area in that it leaves the Water 
Resources Commission in a poor position. A 
dam broke on a little lagoon that was hold- 
ing liquid waste and it polluted a stream. 
It now gives off odours from time to time. 
This is one of the problems of recycling 
people talk about and about which they get 
quite upset. 

‘Now I know in the days of water resources 
we had them in court and got a conviction; 
and I understand that the Ministry of the 
Environment have had them in court several 
times, I don’t know just how many times. 
I think the plant has spent a lot of money 
trying to correct this situation, but from time 
to time I do get complaints. 

Now some months ago the leader of the 
NDP (Mr. Lewis) went up there. He was 
invited by someone and— 


(Mr. R. Haggerty (Welland South): Terrible, 
John. 


Mr. Root: Well that’s all right. We wel- 
come them. The NDP and the Liberals have 
been my best recruiting ground for 30 years. 
I like to have them come around. 

But anyway, he met with the local coun- 
cil, and I read the press report where the 
statement was made that your ministry 
wouldn’t take any action because it happened 
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to be my riding and I had been chairman of 
the Water Resources Commission and at that 
time was chairman of the Environmental 
Hearing Board. Now at no time have I ever 
interfered with any charges in my riding. 
There have been charges and convictions, 
perhaps no member has had more charges 
and convictions in a riding than I have had. 

[But anyway, this hit the press, and the 
suggestion was made that if you wanted any 
action get in touch with the NDP, that they 
would see that it was brought to the atten- 
tion of the House. 


‘Now I am bringing it to the attention of 
the House; and to get it in the record I would 
like you to report what is the status of 
Rothesay Concentrates at the present time. 
We ran into it at the hearing at Palmerston 
where the reeve, representing his people, 
said they had had problems with odours from 
this plant. It is a recycling plant, let’s keep 
that in mind. It provides employment in the 
area—I| think they pay fairly good wages— 
but I have had complaints, I passed them on 
to the minister, I am passing them on here 
tonight; and I would like a report on just 
what is the status at Rothesay at the present 
time. 


Hon. W. Newman (Minister of the Environ- 
ment): Well John, I can assure you I am 
well aware of your correspondence on the 
matter and well aware of the operation that 
is going on up there at Rothesay Concen- 
trates. There have been some problems and 
I believe there were some charges. I am not 
exactly sure of the details, but I would like 
to call on Colin Macfarlane. We have done 
quite a bit of work in that area and maybe 
Colin could give us a report on that. 


Mr. C. Macfarlane (Director, West-Central 
Region, Regional Operations Division): The 
original plant stems back to about 10 years 
ago, sometime before the introduction of an 
air pollution control system in substantial 
measure in the province, and complaints have 
stemmed from about 1966. This plant at 
Rothesay is really two plants, one of which 
existed at Elmira, which was concentrated at 
the Rothesay plant in 1970. 

In 1970 an incineration system was in- 
stalled to reduce odours from the operations. 
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This was not sufficient and in 1971 a sub- 
stantial number of complaints were received, 
but some improvement was achieved at that 
time with the addition of caustic to the 
liquid waste ponds. Also there was a general 
improvement in housekeeping, which is very 
important to an industry which is tradition- 
ally associated with malodours. 

In 1972 a number of substantial improve- 
ments were made, including conversion of 
the incinerator to burn off gases; an aerator 
added. to the liquid waste pond and a new 
air condenser was added, During the period 
of November to mid-February of 1973 daily 
visits were made to the plant by the former 
ain management branch of the Ministry of 
Environment. However, despite this, there 
were still frequent complaints though none 
at that time could be associated with an 
amount of odour which would be consistent 
with a prosecution likely to succeed in the 
courts. 


In 1973 an abatement programme of a 
much more substantial nature was’ attained. 
This included the paving of the yard sur- 
rounding the plant; the fact that no further 
storage of raw materials out of doors was 
to take place; the clean up of accidental 
spills within four hours was to be accomp- 
lished; and a temperature recorder was in- 
stalled on the incinerator; all in 1973. Treat- 
ment equipment for the liquid waste was 
completed in March of this year, A treatment 
device for general plant ventilation over and 
above the incinerator was also completed in 
March of this year. 

Due to a failure in the supply of equip- 
ment from the original manufacturer, there 
was a delay of the order of three months, but 
it now has been completed. 


In the summer of this year there was an 
extensive in-plant survey conducted by a 
highly reputable consultant. The compliance 
date for the liquid wastes was met in March; 
however for some months after that, during 
the break-in period, we had some complaints. 
We met with the reeve and the clerk and 
council of Maryborough to describe to them 
what the extent of the control order is and 
what has been achieved. 


The progress in the two main odour 
sources at the moment are that the plant 
ventilation air consists of plant air scrub- 
bers which have been installed and are op- 
erating, and a liquid waste effluent treatment 
system has been installed. With the help of 
a consultant who has been brought in to 
achieve an efficient operation of the equip- 
ment, I think it is now at the state where 
the plant can be operated successfully if due 


care is taken in the maintenance of the plant 
and in the general housekeeping of the plant. 


The remaining source of odour which 
existed until the end of August was asso- 
ciated with the remnants of the liquid 
wastes which were stored in lagoons which 
have now been removed. With care the 
plant can operate substantially odour-free 
for the remainder of its life. About $1 mil- 
lion has been expended in the course of the 
last 12 months or so by the company. 


The important part was that the equip- 
ment would be used well and maintained 
well to ensure a continuity of odour-free 
operation. We met the council recently and 
with its members were taken to the site by 
the company to be shown the extent of what 
they have done at the time. We have told 
the company that there will be no tolerance 
of carelessness in the operation. 


Mr. Root: Could you say how many con- 
victions were registered during the— 


Mr. Macfarlane: There were two convic- 
tions dealing with liquid waste escapes from 
the plant. If memory serves me correctly, 
the company pleaded guilty to both charges 
and was fined $2,000 on one charge and 
$1,000 on the second charge. 


Mr. Root: This was in addition to the 
charge that was laid by OWRC some years 
ago? . 


Mr. Macfarlane: Indeed, sir, the charges 
laid by OWRC for the Ministry of the En- 


vironment. 


Mr. Root: Thank you. I haven’t had any 
complaints in recent weeks and I just hope 
that you can get this under control. It is a 
recycling plant and this is the type of thing 
that everybody is talking about. When you 
are recycling waste sometimes situations de- 
velop, and I wanted to have it in the record 
just what is going on so that people will 
know that you are not putting your telescope 
to a blind eye. 


Mr. Macfarlane: We have taken care, sir, 
to ask the clerk of the township at least on 
a weekly basis what the status of complaints 
are that he has heard about. And we are, 
of course, making visits on a frequent basis 
to the plant. 


Mr. D. M. Deacon (York Centre): Are 
you indicating, John, that the NDP had 
nothing to do with this? 


Mr. Root: Oh no, I am not suggesting 
that. It’s a free country up there and we 
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welcome visitors. But I wasn’t too pleased 
when I read in the press the comment that 
the ministry wouldn’t take action because it 
happened to be in my riding and I have 
never interfered at any time. 


Mr. Deacon: What a shocking statement. 


Mr. Root: I have had the support of 
every municipality in the riding. 


Hon. W. Newman: 
we have taken very 


It is quite obvious 
strong action. 


Mr. Root: I want to be fair, but if you 
are going to recycle— 


Mr. D. A. Evans (Simcoe Centre): You 
want everybody else to be fair too, though. 


Mr. Root: Right. I had another question. 
I am quite interested in what Mr. Good, the 
member for Waterloo North, said about the 
problem confronting Kitchener. This causes 
me concern about the development of large 
cities inland where there is not sufficient 
water to supply the needs. 


Mr. 
John. 


Haggerty: It is your government, 


Mr. Root: My riding, as you know, is at 
the headwaters of about six conservation 
authorities. I think I have said before that 
I've got probably the most dammed riding 
in the province, and by that I mean water 
control dams. 


I think there are three north of the 
Kitchener-Waterloo area. They are building 
one now north of Guelph; that water runs 
out of the hills in my home township. 


They are buying up land for another, and 
I just wondered whether, in the planning for 
the development of the province, enough 
thought is given? I’m thinking of the en- 
vironment and Im thinking of good agri- 
cultural land. I can see, where this dam is 
going in Guelph, that fields of corn on cen- 
tury-old farms are going to be under water 
in a few years. 


Mr. Haggerty: Shouldn’t be allowed. 


Mr. Root: Some people talk about saving 
the farm land. I am wondering whether, in 
looking at the total environment, we should 
be building such large cities on good farming 
areas where there is not sufficient water to 
support them. Would we not be better to 
encourage the decentralizing of industry and 
municipalities, allowing some of the smaller 
municipalities that are in the Toronto-cen- 
tred region and some of the other plans— 


Mr. Haggerty: You sound more like a 


Liberal now, John. 


Mr. Root: I am the representative of Wel- 
lington-Dufferin. 


Mr. Deacon: You are talking good sense, 
John. 


An hon. member: Now you are _ talking 
good sense. 


Mr. Root: No, I am not talking about what 
the member was saying before supper, that 
you should have a universal grid system to 
supply the whole province. 


My own personal view is that you should 
allow municipalities to grow to the point 
where they can economically supply water 
and adequately treat wastes and not pollute 
their neighbors. I get a little bit concerned 
when I see that the planners say that some 
city can grow to 100,000. 


I have nothing against the city of Guelph. 
It is a very fine city. It’s our county seat. Or 
nothing against Kitchener. A very fine city; 
my son lives there. But if they can’t supply 
water and they have to build these great 
dams and take over thousands of acres of 
farm lands to store water, to dilute their 
sewage, effluent, or supply the water, maybe— 


Mr. Haggerty: Providing Mother Nature is 
good to them, they will have water. 


Mr. Root: Maybe the time has come when 
they should take another look at this plan- 
ning. How large should these cities grow? 
Maybe some of the towns and villages should 
be allowed to grow to the point where they 
can economically supply water and where 
they become more viable units. If you keep 
a village too small, you can’t attract lawyers, 
doctors, dentists and all the services that are 


needed. 


Maybe I am a little sensitive in this, but 
I am on the head waters. We have nice clean 
water running out of my riding and we dam 
it up to dilute the sewage from some city. 
This allows them to grow, and I wondered 
whether in your discussions in this resource 
field, where you are dealing with the con- 
servation authorities and that, a little more 
thought might be given to whether we are 
planning in the right direction. 


Maybe you don’t have any input into this, 
but I must say that I am concerned when I 
can see 4,600 acres going to build one dam 
and purchase of land for another; century- 
old farms are disappearing and it does cause 
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me concern, I don’t know whether you want 
to comment. 


Hon. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I may 
just very briefly comment on it. You are 
basically talking about the realm of Treasury, 
Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs, 
and the Ministry of Housing which deals 
with this. It really isn’t in my policy field 
but certainly I do appreciate your comments 
on the planning in your area. 


Mr. Root: Maybe I shouldn’t raise this, 
but I know that Toronto has great difficulty 
in finding a place to bury their garbage. I 
sat in on some hearings and I listened to 
many arguments. Now I hear that you have a 
2,000-acre zoo and you are having trouble 
running the zoo, and I begin to wonder 
whether maybe the zoo shouldn’t have been 
put out in the country and bury the garbage 
on the 2,000 acres. Maybe the 2,000 acres 
wasn’t suitable for sanitary landfill; but I just 
sometimes wonder about these things, on the 
planning. Maybe you don’t want to comment 
on that. Maybe you never had an application 
to bury garbage there. 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t think we ac- 
tually received an application for a sanitary 
landfill site in that particular area that I am 
aware of, but certainly— 


ah Haggerty: Does the CPR run through 
it? 


Mr. Deacon: Just to the north of it. 


Mr. E. J. Bounsall (Windsor West): Put 
an application in for your county and get the 
zoo Out there; you will have the landfill site 
in Toronto. 


Mr. Root: I just thought if Toronto can’t 
control the vandalism at the zoo, maybe they 
should move the zoo out into some nice— 


Mr. Evans: Wasaga Beach. 


Mr. Root: You don’t have to answer that 
one. 


Hon. W. Newman: No, I don’t think I am 
going to. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Deacon, Mr. Haggerty 
and Mr. Bounsall. 


Mr. Deacon: Yes. First of all, I was dis- 
tressed to finally see that we are going to 
have this $200 million millstone put around 
our necks in the Toronto-centred region. I 
realize that the minister got into this situa- 
tion rather late in the game and _ probably 


couldn’t do much about it but it is going to 
be far more costly than $200 million to the 
people of this province by the time they 
measure the cost of the first-rate agricultural 
land for which this is going to mean the end 
just because that’s where we have provided 
for development to occur. 


The whole York service scheme, I realize 
is one that was resorted to after the former 
Water Resources Commission said there 
should be no more upstream plants, that 
there was no way of dealing with the nutri- 
ents on a sensible basis with small plants. 


I have felt that it was a very great mistake 
and it will cost us dearly in the future to 
have not said we must find an answer to 
dealing with the nutrients in a more con- 
structive way. We must find a scheme for 
doing this, because otherwise we're going to 
restrict development to a band north along 
the lake, or on lakes. We must find other 
ways to utilize the land of this province 
where we're not using the best land we have. 


Unfortunately, weve now moved ahead 
with this to the point that it’s undoubtedly 
going to go ahead, but I see in our area the 
opportunities there have been in the past, 
and for the Jast six years I’ve been urging 
this ministry and its predecessor to carry out 
experiments to prove how nutrients that 
come from towns can be made use of. 


For example, one of our sewage plants that 
was causing difficulties and was cited quite 
often in the York service scheme hearings 
was the Richmond Hill plant, and yet just 
a short distance below Richmond Hill was a 
publicly-owned extensive acreage of land 
called the Langstaff Jail Farm. I’m sure that 
my nephew, who has been farming that farm, 
would have been glad to have had the bene- 
fit of liquid waste, after its primary and 
secondary treatment there, to use to triple 
the corn production, which that could have 
done. Then we wouldn’t need to be dream- 
ing up methods of storing the waste water 
that’s actually been purified but still has 
phosphates and nitrates. 


In fact, when we think of the 92 golf 
courses there are in the Metro area and the 
fact that those golf courses are now drawing 
on deep wells and lowering the water table 
in the agricultural areas they're in the midst 
of, and I think of the amount of money 
they're spending on fertilizer that was avail- 
able out of these plants, it seems to me a 
crime that this government has been so slow 
in taking advantage of the experience and 
the evidence that has been provided in other 
jurisdictions as to what can be done. 
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I know it sounds strange, but in Singa- 
pore, for example, they advertise the fact 
that their beautiful municipal gardens are 
being irrigated with the waste waters of 
that city. They have lush gardens, I can 
assure you. The citizens seem to have 
accepted this. It’s one of the cleanest cities 
in the world. It has good sense and it is good 
sense. We have in our province. all sorts of 
areas where within a short distance of our 
treatment plants, there are agricultural lands 
the productivity of which could be greatly 
increased if we had been moving in this 
direction. | 


Some years ago I was told we were going 
to be doing something in the Alliston area; 
and I forget why that didn’t go ahead; but 
surely this ministry could have been doing 
something to get together with the Ministry 
of Health and get ahead with that sort of 
a programme. 


It certainly worked in Michigan. A good 
deal of work has been done in other Ameri- 
can jurisdictions. [ve seen some of the areas 
in climates similar to ours where they have 
been utilizing the wastes in a productive and 
constructive manner, and yet were going 
ahead with a multi-million dollar scheme to 
build a huge plant at great cost, concentrat- 
ing this huge sewer development in an area 
that is going to mean that people are in a 
position to corner the ownership of land and 
demand prices for the land that will be very 
steep, not only because the time we've held 
up development in the area, but also because 
by the very design of it all it’s confining the 
area that can be developed. 


I've urged in the past that, as a province, 
we set up small plants in areas such as the 
Dagmar hills, the Caledon hills and other 
areas where the land is not nearly as pro- 
ductive, where we could provide for develop- 
ment in those areas with small plants, and 
use recycling in the agricultural lands around 
there. But for some reason or other the gov- 
ernment has had this view that the only 
possible way to deal with development is to 
have a $200 million sewer scheme in York. 


In addition to that, what has bothered me 
greatly has been the obsession we've had 
with landfill, The former chairman of the 
environment board talks about the need to 
have the jail converted into a landfill. That 
has always been thought by the people 
responsible for garbage disposal in this area. 
Yet if you go to Nuremberg, to Lausanne, 
to places all over Europe where they didn’t 
have these lands that they could devastate 
by turning them into garbage sites, they 
found ways of converting waste into watts. 


Finally, we are talking about an experi- 
mental development in this area. Why do 
we need to experiment when all over the 
world they have been doing the thing for 
years? Why couldn’t we have brought in 
that expertise and got on with the job? 
Eighty: cents out of every dollar in garbage 
collection is spent on moving the garbage. 
Surely recognizing that cost and the poten- 
tial resource that it can provide if it’s prop- 
erly handled; recognizing the fact that it 
doesn’t have to be a nuisance if you build a 
modern incinerator; recognizing all that, our 
own commissioner here in Metro is so out 
of date that he converts—or improves so- 
called—the Commissioner St. plant—which is 
just a block or two away from the Hearn 
plant, it’s in an industrial area where there’s 
a potential for the sale of steam—yet they 
build that plant and still don’t provide for 
steam conversion. They spend several million 
dollars in updating, so-called, that plant. It 
shows that we haven’t had leadership at all; 
we have had followership. We are a good 
generation or two behind what others are 
doing in other parts of the world. 


Mr. Root: You should appear before the 
hearing board when they are holding their 
meetings. 


Mr. Deacon: I have appeared before hear- 
ing boards on several occasions and all you 
do is say your piece and that’s the end of it; 
nothing happens. It is really discouraging 
to those of us who spend a.little time and 
money trying to find out what others are 
doing and to convince this government of 
what others are doing, to find nothing done. 
We are carrying out experiments that others 
carried out 50 years ago and put into prac- 
tice 25 years ago. 

I think if we are going to be doing any- 
thing in the form of experiments, we should 
be doing what they are doing; and even find 
out what the Chinese, what others are doing 
in producing methane out of garbage and 
sewage. That should be the next thing we 
are thinking about at a time when we are 
concerned about the sources of energy and 
pollution. Maybe we are going to have to 
go to that in a few vears time when we 
have run out of our other sources of energy. 


But we certainly haven’t much to be proud 
of in what we are handing along to our chil- 
dren, when we see what we have been doing 
with our wastes of all kind, whether it be 
solid wastes or liquid wastes. 


I am really distressed, Mr. Minister, to 
read of this plan in York which is described 
as environmentally sound. It certainly is 
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not environmentally sound, when you think 
what you are doing to the environment; 
when you are thinking of doing it to the 
destruction of the land in the area, which 
we can never replace; and when you think 
of what you are doing in not finding a 
method by which we can have people living 
in areas of the province where we are not 


destroying their best land. 


Here we are again, this whole agreement 
has been held up, as it has for years, by the 
province’s persistent refusal to recognize that 
this is the type of service that shouldn’t have 
to have anything to do with regional and 
local municipal borrowing and_ obligations. 
This is the same as highways, the same as 
Hydro. It’s a service for which we can get 
paid by the users as they use it. 


(We should have uniform rates. We should 
have a system that ensures ample availability 
of the services throughout the province. IT am 
sure if we had done this, as had been first 
suggested by the first chairman of the Ontario 
Water Resources Commission—I first heard 
talk about this at an investment dealer meeting 
which the first chairman attended to tell us 
the future plans of this commission. I thought 
at that time that was what was in the 
province’s mind. We weren't going to be 
doing piece by piece, hamlet by hamlet pro- 
ject development of our water and sewage 
facilities. 

I have been disappointed not only by the 
illogical and very slow approach that’s been 
‘taken by the province to this, but the fact 
that it has been done in such a way that we 
are destroying some of our best land. In the 
meantime, we have been making it ible 
for speculators to make a fortune in land in 
this province, that they should never have 
been able to make at the expense of the 
ordinary. people. 

(Mr. Minister, I would be interested in your 
comments on this sewer scheme. It sure is 
going to be a mess; I can see in the future 
that you and I will be sorry about it. 


Hon. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, we 
talked about speculators making a fortune 
on land; we have the land spec tax now. But 
talking about the York-Durham scheme— 


Mr. Haggerty: It hits every small property 
owner in Ontario. 


‘Mr. Deacon: I think the less we say about 
that land spec tax the better for you folks. 


Hon. W. Newman: We think it is working; 
anyway you brought it up. But it is out of the 
realm of this ministry. 


Mr. Deacon: All right. 


Hon. W. Newman: The York-Durham 
scheme is being financed by the province and 
there will be a set charge in repaying, so 
much per thousand gallons. You are talking 
about putting— 


Mr. Deacon: Excuse me on that. You say 
in this release: “Regional governments of 
York and Durham have agreed in principle 
to the scheme and senior staff is now work- 
ing out details of the formal agreements in- 
volved in their participation.” What are those 
agreements for then? 


Hon. W. Newman: The agreements are 
where the line will go and how it will be 
worked out. ; 


Mr. Deacon: It has nothing to do with their 
signing an obligation to— 


(Hon. W. Newman: As fan as the costing is 
concerned we have agreed on a price per 
thousand gallons. 


Mr. Deacon: It’s a straight sale to them— 
a user basis in other words. 


‘Hon. W. Newman: A user basis. 


(Mr. Deacon: And there is no commitment 
on their part that they have to sign. So it 
doesn’t have to come before the OMB? 


Hon. W. Newman: They have agreed in 
principle, both at York and at Durham, on 
this price. 


‘Mr. Deacon: The price, yes; but there is 
no problem as far as any obligation other 
than when they buy water— 


‘Hon. W. Newman: They are paying a user 
charge of 49 cents. 


Mr. Deacon: So there is no need for OMB 
approval; because there is no borrowing, no 
commitment other than as they use water. 

Mr. Haggerty: How much was it you said? 

Hon. W. Newman: Forty nine cents per 
thousand. 


iMr. Haggerty: It is 62 cents or 65 cents in 
Kitchener-Waterloo area. 


Hon. W. Newman: I was talking about— 


‘Mr. Deacon: This is to help develop 
Toronto vs Kitchener and Waterloo. 


Hon. W. Newman: Okay, you asked me 
about it; so you see this is how it is being 


funded. 
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Mr. Deacon: I'm glad to hear that it is not 
an obligation. 


Hon. W. Newman: We were talking about 
upstream plants and how we should have 
upstream plants. As you know, and I use 
your own area as a good example—the York 
region and Durham region—your upstream 
plants are at an over-capacity at the present 
time. You have a municipality, the York 
region; which just could not expand any 
further. There is tremendous pressure on 
them for growth and housing—people want 
a place to live. They could not go ahead to 
expand their upstream plants until we knew 
the final solution for the problems on the 
receiving .streams—the Don and Rouge and 
Dufferin Creek. 


We have to protect them. If there is a 
breakdown in an upstream plant, what hap- 
pens with the effluent? There is a certain 
amount of discharge that goes out with any 
efHuent from an upstream plant, and if we 
are going to clean up, like we did in the 
Credit River for instance, we are going to 
have to have this kind of scheme where we 
are servicing it at the lake. 


You were talking about the nutrient 
value, and I assume you were talking about 
two basic things — sludge and effluent dis- 
charge. The effluent discharge does have 
some heavy metal content in it, but basically 
any value to agricultural land in the imme- 
diate area would have to come from the 
sludge from these plants. 


Mr. Deacon: No. 


Hon. W. Newman: Let me talk about 
sludge and the chemical analysis of sludge. 
If I remember correctly as far as the nu- 
trient value goes it’s a 2:0:0 fertilizer. It is 
basically just a little bit of a nitrogen and 
that’s all it is. 

When spreading sludge, and even the 
effluent, on golf courses, gardens or fields, 
because we have advanced technology here, 
we have the danger of having too much put 
on any particular land. You might have a 
pick-up of certain types of heavy metal in 
the actual crop that is being grown there. 
I'm not that familiar with the details; I'll 
come back to that in a minute. 


Talking about landfill sites, you men- 
tioned the “watts from waste” programme 
which we are moving ahead with. You said 
we were building an experimental plant and 
you asked why aren’t we looking at recycling 
and composting and incineration like they 
are using it in Europe, that they are so far 
advanced. 


I remember in the House last year you 
said I should go to Europe and have a look 
at it. Some of my staff were over this sum- 
mer having a look at some of the operations 
in Europe and I was in England looking at 
operations there. We have evaluated many 
of the programmes over there and really, in 
effect many of these programmes are just 
straight grind what you can and burn the 
rest. That’s what they’re doing. 


There is some composting going on. The 
trouble with compost is it’s not a desirable 
product. The end product is not that desir- 
able for agricultural use because in many 
cases there is ground glass going through 
it and in many cases there are certain nu- 
trients in there which are not good for cer- 
tain crops. In many cases they are giving 
it away — not actually giving it away, but 
charging maybe 50 cents a ton. So all these 
great and grandiferous schemes that we hear 
about in Europe and which we have taken 
the trouble this summer to look into aren’t 
that great and grandiferous. 


You asked why are we building an experi- 
mental plant. Granted, the basic knowledge 
that will go into the front part of that plant 
is general knowledge. But certainly the final 
analysis of what can be done with Canadian 
garbage will come out of this experimental 
reclamation plant, and we will not make the 
mistakes that we have seen in other coun- 
tries of the world. I say that in all advisa- 
bility, having talked to various companies 
which have various schemes. We have looked 
at that. 


You talked about methane gas, we should 
be doing some experimental work with it. 
As you know, many of our sewage disposal 
plants use methane gas to heat the plants 
at the present time. 

I don’t know whether I’ve covered every- 
thing; maybe Mr. John Barr or Ken Sharpe 
would like to comment further on some of 
‘he things you said. I think I’ve covered 
most of the points that you brought up. 


Mr. Deacon: Maybe I should clarify a 
couple of them. First of all you said that 
they were operating over capacity. 


Hon. W. Newman: I said at capacity or 
over capacity. 


Mr. Deacon: The reason is, of course, that 
for years they’ve tried to increase their capac- 
ity. ’'ve been at hearings with some of the 
gentlemen where they've made application 
for that, but they've been refused because 
they said the receiving streams couldn’t take 
any more. 
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Hon. W. Newman: That is correct. 


Mr. Deacon: And of course the measure 
of the volume of the receiving streams is the 
minimum flow of the stream during the sum- 
mer. That is the time when the effluent— 
it’s the effluent that contains the nitrates and 
phosphates that causes the algae growth— 
would. be needed for irrigation. It is at times 
of the year other than the growing season 
that we’re not in danger of causing much of 
a problem in our receiving streams. Were 
always in danger of causing algae growth in 
the lake whether we have a plant on the lake 
or something like that, since a breakdown is 
going to cause problems. But what I’m talk- 
ing about is making use of the effluent to 
take from it the phosphates and nitrates. I 
understand from reading the material that the 
board gave out at the time of the York hear- 
ing that these were the principal causes of 
pollution they were concerned about. 


Hon. W. Newman: It’s one of the major 
causes. 


Mr. Deacon: It was the major cause they 
mentioned. I wasn’t thinking in terms of use 
of the sludge, recognizing that the sludge is 
probably best when it’s mixed with waste 
from garbage, and that you might be able to 
make the mix a fairly useful material for 
composting. But even then it’s a material 
that can be sold where subdividers are build- 
ing and want to complete their dressing of 
the grounds. 


The point I wanted to make in the Euro- 
pean factor is the fact that they were not 
just burning it but the fact they were burn- 
ing and making use of the energy from the 
burning. In doing so they reduced the stack 
temperatures so that the electrostatic preci- 
pitators and other things worked properly. 
Otherwise, if they were not effective, there 
would be objections from neighbours. I was 
amazed at the cleanliness of the stacks in 
some of the towns I visited; and the fact that 
they are getting a good source of energy for 
central heat from those plants. They are a 
very clean operation. I recognize that it’s not 
composting that I was talking about but 
watts from waste—the experimental plant 
you're building is to burn, it’s an incinerator 
plant. 


Hon. W. Newman: What, our experimental 
plant? 


Mr. Deacon: Yes. 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh no. 


Mr. Deacon: Isn't it? I thought it was a 
watts from waste concept. 


Hon. W. Newman: The watts from waste 
programme will be burning garbage to create 
power, but the experimental reclamation 
plant will be actually a reclamation. There 
will be no burning at all at that plant. 


Mr.. Deacon: Oh I see. Where is this going 
to be built? 


Hon. W. Newman: This will be built on 
the Dufferin St. transfer station. 


Mr. Deacon: So that’s a second experi- 
ment? 


Hon. W. Newman: No, watts from waste 
is burning garbage to create power. We will 
be working with Ontario Hydro and Metro- 
politan Toronto on that. 


Mr. Deacon: Right; but that’s a small 
plant! 


Hon. W. Newman: Lakeview plant; 1,200 
tons of garbage a day. 


Mr. Deacon: Oh that’s a big one then. I 
thought it was a smaller. 


Hon. W. Newman: But the experimental 
plant is smaller—200 tons per day—so that 
we can actually get enough garbage to deal 
with it on a local basis almost. 


Mr. Deacon: Oh, I see; that’s different. I 
didn’t understand that. 


I’m pleased you are working on that on 
an experimental basis, and that in fact you 
have persuaded the Metro powers that be 
to get on with an actual watts from waste 
plant at Lakeview. But it’s a shame they are 
spending several million dollars on that 
Hearn plant which will not be one and will 
be just putting that heat up the stack. 


Mr. Evans: Well, the Hear plant, of 
course, burns gas. 


Mr. Deacon: I realize the Hearn plant 
burns gas. I am talking about the Commis- 
sioner St. plant, which is in an industrial 
area where there would be the possibility of 
selling steam for commercial purposes. I 
think those are the points I wanted to make. 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes; well, I’m simply 
looking at creating steam heat from certain 
parts of garbage. 


Mr. Deacon: But getting back to the sew- 
age though, the point I want to make is that 
the most objectionable feature of the small 
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plants before was pollution in the form of 
nitrates and phosphates which caused algae 
growth; which naturally people objected to. 
The point I’ve been trying to get across is 
that we could eliminate that problem by 
utilizing that liquid waste for— 


Hon. W. Newman: How would you—I 
can’t ask you any questions, that’s what they 
tell me—but I don’t know just how we 
would go about transporting that liquid efflu- 
ent from all these plants. 


Mr. Deacon: Pipeline. 


Hon. W. Newman: But with the cost and 
the value involved, I’m not just too sure 
how effective it would be. 


Mr. Deacon: Compared with the cost of 
200 million to build this darn thing, you 
haven't got anything like that cost. 


Hon. W. Newman: No, no; we're just talk- 
ing about general cleanup of the receiving 
streams. What we want eventually is the 
pipeline at the lake so we can deal with 
any problems there and clean up those rivers 
—the Don and the Rouge, the Rouge isn’t 
too bad. But we want to keep them clean 
for future generations. If you allow upstream 
plants you’re going to have the effluent and 
youre going to have problems. 


Mr. Deacon: Well of course you've been 
sold this bill of goods that you can’t make 
upstream plants work. And I say there are 
upstream plants working all over the world, 
because they have to. 


Yion. W. Newman: Of course; theyre 
working all over the Province of Ontario too 
—providing the receiving streams can accept— 


Mr. Deacon: But the fact of the matter is 
the receiving streams can be greatly increased 
in their capacity to receive if the amount of 
effluent going through those streams at the 
low point in the year is reduced by using 
it in another manner. 


Hon. W. Newman: 
saving. 


I know what you're 


Mr. Deacon: And I point out that the 
costs of drilling the wells and of putting in 
these systems that these golf courses have, 
for example, are very considerable. A golf 
course like York Downs, next door to us, 
actually uses more than the whole town of 
5,000 people beside us. It’s a very, very 
heavy drain; and of course the farmers in 
the area, and those of us who are dependent 
upon the wells, are pretty annoyed when our 


wells go dry. And when we think of the 
holding lagoons we have down at the local 
upstream plant and what that could be doing 
to help increase the productivity of the farms 
in the area, as well as making the golf 
courses greener and eliminate the problem 
we face when the ground water levels are 
depleted by these golf courses drawing on 
them; I say that’s the way we can clean u 
our creeks, not by building this darn $200 
million nightmare. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well I think we need 
the plant; but coming back to your specific 
question, I’m going to ask somebody here to 
tell me why it’s not economically or prop- 
erly feasible to take the effluent out. Maybe 
Mr. Barr would like to comment on that. 


Mr. J. Barr (Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Field Operations, Regional Operations Divi- 
sion): Well Mr. Deacon, back in 1965 I 
think, when our position was first registered 
on upstream plants, at that time we felt the 
plants that were there then—and we have 
some additional ones which have been added 
since then as you know, plus some additions 
to the existing ones—we felt at that time, in 
1965, that the streams couldn't take, not just 
the nutrients but also the BOD or the 
oxygen demand. And our position really 
hasn’t changed since then. In fact, the situa- 
tion has been aggravated. Our experience 
in— 


Mr. Deacon: Excuse me. When you say 
“in the BOD,” are you talking just about the 
efluent coming from those plants? In other 
words you're assuming there’s no other way 
of using the effluent but to put it in the 
streams? 


Mr. Barr: No, I’m just talking about the 
existing conditions at that time; the situation 
which put it into the stream. 


Mr. Deacon: I realize that, but your 
thoughts in making those statements were 
that the effluent couldn’t be used in another 
way? 


Mr. Barr: No, no. I haven’t come to that 
part yet. 


Mr. Deacon: Okay. 


Mr. Barr: Looking at the irrigstion—and 
we've done some work in irrigation, as you 
mentioned, in Alliston—we’ve been looking 
at the smaller communities because of the 
gallons. When we look at the York-Durham 
scheme, it will, in time, approximate over 
100 million gallons a day. If we were to 
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spray this, wed have to spray it 365 days 
of the year, or store it during the months 
that we couldn’t spray. With our climatic 
conditions being somewhat limited and the 
volume which we can spray per acre, we find 
to spray over 100 million gallons per day 
becomes rather large in terms of acreage. 
Again, as you mentioned, the speculative 
cost of land makes this rather an unattrac- 
tive thing economically. 


Mr. Deacon: Do you feel the only possible 
way you could get rid of that would be to 
own the land on which to spray it? 


Mr. Barr: I would think so. 


Mr. Deacon: Why? Don’t you think that 
water would be of value to anybody else? 
Do. ‘you also think it would have to be in a 
concentrated area? 


Mr. Barr: No, I think it could be sprayed 
in different areas. But then the cost of get- 
ting it to the different areas becomes a 
problem. 


Mr. Deacon: I’m not talking about the cost 
of getting it there. The fact is that with 
development occurring in many areas and 
many hamlets, spread out over a distance, 
we would disperse the development. This 
would be attractive in itself, rather than 
concentrating it, as we are now going to be 
forced to, in this band on the Yonge St. 
corridor and along the bottom of York region, 
which makes it possible for people to con- 
centrate ownership of land and_ control 
prices. 


Mr. Barr: In the irrigation systems we have 
seen, some of which we have had some re- 
sponsibility in operating, we have found 
them not entirely trouble-free. There are 
also limitations in their operation, such as 
the suitability of the soil, the cover crop 
and the harvesting of it; and the moving of 
the spray system to alternate the acreage 
that is sprayed. Even in small applications 
we have found it hasn’t been entirely satis- 
factory in this particular climate. 


Mr. Deacon: For one thing, the Alliston 
area has a lighter soil than this area. My 
understanding is that you should not do it in 
lighter soils, but in heavier clay soils because 
those soils can take much better advantage 
of the nutrients. 


Mr. Barr: Most of the work has of course 
has been done with cannery waste, which is 
higher in nutrient value and larger in 
volume. Most of them had marginal or 
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heavier soils, and the cover crop was the 
secret of success rather than the soil type 
itself. This meant harvesting and replanting 
of the crop on a regular basis. As I say, 
this can be done and has been done success- 
fully in some cases. 


Mr. Deacon: I understand that even in 
forestry land they have achieved a tremen- 
dous increase in growth where they have 
used it for irrigation. I don’t know what 
York county and Simcoe county forests could 
have absorbed, but it probably would have 
greatly increased the rate of growth in those 
areas. Also, those areas are attractive for 
actual housing development; a great deal of 
development could take place in them with- 
out losing some of our productive land. With 
the price of housing we are forcing on this 
area, perhaps people would prefer to buy 
houses in some of the more distant areas, 
many of which are an hour or less away by 
train from Toronto. 


Mr. Minister, in effect what I’m saying is 
that I feel we have gone the wrong route 
by saying, first of all that we can’t take care 
of these wastes other than by putting them 
into the receiving streams. Perforated pipes 
could be used to disperse some water during 
the winter season, in addition to surface 
irrigation. 


Hon. W. Newman: But you have got to 
use some caution, though, in the wintertime. 
Look, I think what you are really saying is 
that you feel the effluent from an upstream 
plant is a valuable commodity. 


Mr. Deacon: Right. 


Hon. W. Newman: I don't know if we 
have a chemical analysis or breakdown— 


Mr. Deacon: You have got some sort of a 
breakdown from that York scheme— . 


Hon. W. Newman: I can’t tell you exactly, 
but it might be well worthwhile. Obviously 
though, if it was an economically viable sort 
of situation we would have—well, let us have 
a look at it. 


Mr. Deacon: The thing that is bothering 
me is that all the emphasis has been on try- 
ing to get rid of that instead of trying to 
utilize it. I feel we’ve made a great mistake, 
considering the type of land we have in 
Canada; we have a very limited amount of 
arable land, while we have a great deal of 
land that is less productive. 


I think our efforts, particularly in this 
ministry, should be directed at finding ways 
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of making better use of less productive land 
by means of schemes that would permit the 
development of homes and industry in those 
areas, without ruining the remaining land in 
this province that has some _ productive 
capacity. 

Im really distressed when I think of the 
Massey-Ferguson farm, the old Clark Young 
farm, being covered with asphalt and hous- 
ing; it’s a crime. We don’t have many places 
like that, which in the past have grown the 
best crops in this: province. 


Mr. Haggerty: That is part of their master 
plan. 


Mr. Deacon: This distresses:me; and when 
I see this release, it bothers me that we have 
not concentrated on finding a solution other 
than this $200-million millstone. 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t think it is a 
millstone.. But coming back to your other 
point, I'd like to point out that we will get 
a chemical analysis on the effluent to deter- 
mine the economic viability of a situation 
like that. I don’t think it is possible, actually. 
While you may have a golf course beside the 
Richmond Hill plant, there certainly isn’t a 
golf course beside every plant. 


Mr, Lewis: Golf fanatics don’t really mind. 


Mr. Deacon: But Mr. Minister, just take a 
look at the Thornhill plant. It is a very fine 
plant. I think the John St. plant is one of 
the better plants you've got. You've got the 
ladies’ golf course, the Thornhill Golf Club— 
I don't know how many. golf clubs there are 
right in that area, and they use a lot of water. 


Hon,:W. Newman: Are they interested in 
the effluent? 


Mr. Deacon: They may not be, but if they 
don’t have any opportunity to draw on the 
ground water and they have to use that, 
maybe they would be very interested in it. 
I think it is up to us to ensure that the best 
use is made of these, especially when you 
recognize the costs of the alternative schemes 
which they are now undertaking, I’ hope that 
you, as a new minister, will really look into 
this. 


Hon. W. Newman: I would like to do an 
analysis on some of the effluent, but I cer- 
tainly think we still need the major treatment 
plant. 


Mr. Deacon: I would love to have you, as 
a minister, hire somebody who is committed 
to this approach rather than some people 
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who are more committed to the big engi- 
neering schemes. 


Hon. W. Newman: My people are open- 
minded enough to— 


Mr. Deacon: When I see the prospect that 
an engineering consulting firm has when it 
has in front of it a $200 million scheme, 
compared to about a $10 million’ scheme, the 
commissions and the fees on the $200 mil- 
lion scheme are far more attractive, so I 
would feel you are not as likely to get a 
real drive toward less costly solutions than 
the advice you have been getting in the past. 


(Hon. W. Newman: I pointed out to you 
my thoughts on the alternative scheme and 
{ am not going to go into it again now, but 
I think what you are concerned about is the 
effluent, so let’s have a look at the actual 
nutrient value of it and the gallonage of it 
and so on. I'd like to have a look at it. 


Mr. Deacon: I do know that those I have 
been talking to have been trying to sell to 
this ministry different approaches so that we 
do make use of these nutrients and make use 
of these wastes in a different way. They get 
very little encouragement, They get very 
short shrift. 


Hon. W. Newman: I am not sure we can, 
but as I say, I am quite prepared to have a 
look at that particular aspect. I certainly 
wouldn’t want you to think that the York- 
Durham scheme was a—I don’t want you to 
believe what you think— 


Mr. Deacon: I certainly have that very 
strong conviction now. Maybe I will be 
delighted to find myself wrong in the future, 
that somehow you are going to find a way 
of replacing the Clark Young farm and the 
others in the development that occurs that 
we are able to find— 


Hon. W. Newman: The Clark Young farm 
and the Deacon farms and the other farms 
that were in the area are all basically owned 
now by developers, I assume. 


Mr. Deacon: I would just love to have 
the price of land fall to the point that they 
are operated and owned by farmers or the 
government on a basis that was still that way. 


Hon. W. Newman: What you are saying, 
in effect, is that you are endorsing our 
programme. 


Mr. con: No mn 1S 
Mr. Deacon: No, I a ot, because your 
programme— 
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Hon. W. Newman: It is to try and get 
servicing in, so that we can get housing in, 
so that we can get— 


Mr. Haggerty: You are playing right into 
the hands of developers. 


Mr. Deacon: Any person who has watched, 
since 1953, the disaster in Malvern knows 
that that is no answer. 


Mr. Lewis: It is the only housing that is 
going on in Metro; don’t knock it. 


Mr. Deacon: I guess after 20 years we 
shouldn’t. 


Mr. Bounsall: On this same point, Mr. 
Minister, how much agricultural land is, in 
fact, going to disappear because of the 
pipeline? 


Mr. Haggerty: All of it. 


Hon. W. Newman: The pipeline itself will 
basically follow the watercourse. 


Mr. Deacon: It is the best land in the 


Toronto area. 


Hon. W. Newman: May I give you an 
example, for instance— 


Mr. Bounsall: For what? 


Mr. Haggerty: A new city of one million 
people. 


Mr. Chairman: Order please. 


Hon. W. Newman: I can’t speak about 
York specifically, though I know the area 
in York generally. But for instance in the 
centre of the area, I go down through 
where the pipeline is going and either the 
land is owned by conservation authorities, 
by the oer government, by private 
developers or by some individuals; but as 
far as the actual line of the pipeline through 
the Pickering portion of the area is con- 
cerned, there are very few, if any, what you 
would call bona fide farmers on the— 


Mr. Bounsall: But it is not just the route 
of the pipe that I am concerned about. In 
the whole programme—and you are building 
your housing to accommodate the 700,000 
people you announced—just how much agri- 
cultural land in fact disappears? 


Hon. W. Newman: Look, we are talking 
170,000 units over many years. 


Mr. Deacon: But thousands of acres of 
the best land disappears. 
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Mr. Bounsall: I would think so. Have you 
actually totalled that? 


Hon. W. Newman: I haven't totalled the 
land, but let me say this about the servicing 
scheme— 


Mr. Haggerty: You mean you haven't 
taken that into consideration at all? 


Hon. W. Newman: Are you asking me or— 


Mr. Haggerty: Did you not read the For- 
tune magazine that the Minister of Treasury 
and Economics passed on to each member 
here about the city of Toronto and Metro- 
politan Toronto? There was a message in 
that. I don’t know if he said it or the writer 
said it, but it said we were going to halt 
the growth of the city of Toronto and Metro- 
politan Toronto. He put a stop; but you are 
going to continue it from here right up to 
Lake Simcoe by this type of planned devel- 
opment that you have ee here. All 
that excellent farm land, perhaps some of 
the best in the Province of Ontario or in 
Canada, is going to disappear. 


Mr. Bounsall: The Holland Marsh area 
will disappear. 


Mr. Haggerty: Do you call that good 
planning? Is it consistent with the master 
plan the minister is going to come out with 
here perhaps in a week or so? 


Hon. W. Newman: I can’t speak for the 
other minister. I would like to talk on the 
agricultural land aspect of it. As far as I am 
concerned, as far as the York-Durham scheme 
is concerned our job is to try and look after 
the needs of York, which are— 


Mr. Haggerty: No wonder the member 
for Dufferin-Simcoe (Mr. Downer) left. The 
message that he tried to convey to you didn’t 
get through. 


Mr. Chairman: Order please. 


Hon. W. Newman: They are virtually at a 
standstill. 


Mr. Deacon: They are at a standstill be- 
cause your ministry has said no increase in 
capacity because you will not— 


‘Hon, W,. Newman: That is right, because 
we want to clean up those streams so we 
have a clean— 


IMr. Deacon: That is right. What I was 
saying was that we can clean up those streams 
by another route, and this is what I have | 
been contending all the way along, that the | 
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route we have taken, of saying no more 
growth, has been the wrong direction. We 
should have found a way of making use of 
the nutrients in that effluent. 

Could I now move over to the area of 
garbage disposal in the Maple area? There 
has been a report prepared on behalf of the 
Metro Conservation Authority, which con- 
cerns me because most of the people on the 
committee that directed that report were 
people committed to landfill. 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t know exactly. 
We have a copy and I have seen it, 


Mr. Deacon: If you look at the people on 
that committee you will find a lot are people 
whose one conviction is that the only way of 
getting rid of garbage is landfill. It really 
disturbs me when I see that area. You just 
have to visit it; maybe you have. 


Hon. W. Newman: I have been there. I 
have watched it. I have been on the sites. 


Mr. Deacon: Look at the fact that it is the 
head water recharge zone for wells that ser- 
vice the local community. If we find we are 
polluting, what are we going to do? We can’t 
get the stuff out of the ground once it is 
covered over. It is going to be impossible. It 
is going to be continual pollution. 

The whole area, to my mind, can be re- 
claimed without putting garbage in it, the 
way some other old gravel pits have been re- 
claimed—and very attractively—without fill- 
ing with waste. I hope the ministry will 
recognize that Toronto garbage must be dis- 
posed of differently. 

I keep saying that if it is so good, wh 
don’t we build a breakwater Miedo he lake 
there, put in proper collection facilities for 
the seepage so it can go through the Metro 
sewage plant. As the seepage comes down 
through it is drained through and done there. 
If these are so foolproof, okay, let’s use it as 
fill in the lake by putting a breakwater out in 
the lake, putting in proper sealants which 
they claim they can build under these darned 
landfill sites, have the seepage drained! into a 
collector system and put it through recycling 
down there in the water. 


Hon. W. Newman: I am not supposed to 
ask questions, but my only comment is as 
far as the lake is concerned if you do get any 
problems, how do you deal with them? 


Mr. Deacon: If we have any problems, how 
do we deal with them? Mind you, we are 
only 20,000 people in Richmond Hill. 


Hon. W. Newman: Ob no, in a landfill 
site— 


Mr. Deacon: We are not 2,000,000. 


Hon. W. Newman: In any landfill site there 
are all kinds of safeguards: built in. 


Mr. Deacon: That’s right, and there could 
be safeguards in the lake for the breakwater. 


‘Hon. W. Newman: Are you suggesting we 
use garbage for building breakwaters in the 
lake? 


Mr. Deacon: No. I am saying use your 
rock or whatever you need to get your break- 
water built; put your seals in, pump out the 
water from between your breakwater and the 
present shore and whatever you need to be 
sure it is sealed off, just as they say they are 
going to do with these landfill sites. In that 
way the lake won't be polluted because you 
have got your safeguards. 


Hon. W. Newman: How do you seal off 
the bottom of a lake bed that’s gravel and 
sand? 


Mr. Deacon: How do you seal off the 
bottom of these things? 


Hon. W. Newman: The thing is, if you are 
talking about the Maple area now, if you are 
talking about those gravel pits in the con- 
servation authority report, there are some ap- 
plications that have come in to the ministry 
to be— 


Mr. Deacon: Boy, they sure are in there. 
Goodhead says he has got his approvals set 
now. 


Hon. W. Newman: Has he? I am glad to 
hear that. 


Mr. Lewis: He has got what did you say? 


Mr. Deacon: He has got his approvals all 
set now. 


Mr. Lewis: Well he is a Tory, for heaven’s 
sake, what did you expect? 


Hon. W. Newman: Just let me make one 
thing clear. I don’t care who owns the sites 
or who is involved in any of these sites, they 
have to go through a process. I don’t care 
whether they are Tory or whether they are 
Liberal or NDP or they are nothing, it has 
to go through a process. 


Mr. Deacon: He has had an NDP counsel 
helping him. 


Hon. W. Newman: Who has an NDP 


counsel? 


Mr. Deacon: The Tory who owns the gar- 
bage site. 


Hon. W. Newman: I don't really know 
what their politics are. I met with the coun- 
sel on a couple of occasions and I don’t know 
what their politics are. I didn’t ask them. 
The process, as far as any application goes, 
whether it is in Maple, whether it is in 
Pickering, whether it is in Cobourg, or 
whether it is in Timbuktu, is that it comes 
into the ministry to be reviewed by our staff 
—I believe this is exactly what happens— 
then they go out to the Environmental Hear- 
ing Board and from there they take it on 
and have their hearings. I believe at that 
time the proponent has to submit proper en- 
gineering plans for whatever he is planning 
to do and show and justify, through his con- 
sulting engineer, whoever he may be, that 
it is a satisfactory site. Then the Environ- 
mental Hearing Board reports back to the 
executive director and when that happens 
we still want to satisfy ourselves that it can 
be a feasibly safe site. I am not saying it 
will turn out that way. I am not saying that 
any of them will, but certainly we want to 
make sure that the people are protected in 
whatever area it is in. 


Mr. Deacon: I am really pleased that you 
are the minister in this particular role, be- 
cause I think you will work it out conscien- 
tiously; but let me assure you it is very dif- 
ficult for those who are concerned about it 
to mass the resources and expertise to oppose 
these in competition with very profitable gar- 
bage operators. It is a very profitable busi- 
ness. They have a lot at stake, and they can 
really pay the pros to produce evidence it 
is difficult for amateurs to counter. We have 
done, I think, a pretty fair job in pointing 
out some of the real dangers there, but I 
would hope we would ensure that those who 
are dealing with this don’t look at Toronto’s 
garbage disposal problem as the number one 
priority to be considered, but actually look 
at the safeguarding of the ecology and the 
environment in that area. 


Hon. W. Newman: That is right. This is 
our first concern. 


Mr. Deacon: That may be what it is on 
the surface, and I am sure it is in your mind, 
but sometimes one gets the feeling there are 
tremendous pressures being put on to say: 
“We lhave got to get rid of that garbage 
somewhere and it had better be in that 
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Maple area. It is very easy; it is a shorter 
haul than it is to Cobourg and Port Hope.” 
But nobody wants to have Toronto’s garbage 
shipped out to them and I don’t blame them. 


Hon. W. Newman: I am quite aware of 
that, because I have some of it coming out 
to my own riding; so I know all about it. 


Mr. Deacon: Bremner is right as well, that 
is another one—the Stouffville situation—just 
another one of the same. Well those are the 
comments that I have, Mr. Minister. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Haggerty? 


Mr. Haggerty: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
There is a question I want to ask the minis- 
ter. In your provincial schemes for the in- 
stallation of sewers and water in a muni- 
cipality, how is the levy finanlly arrived at, 
particularly when it deals with farm lands? 

I can see this development that is going 
to take place here with your proposed $200 
million expenditure on this huge pipeline and 
sewer lines and water lines in York and 
Durham. What happens to a farmer when 
the pipeline will go by the farm? How is 
he going to be assessed for this project? I 
have one particular area I am interested in 
and this is in the town of Fort Erie where 
you have, through your provincial scheme, 
financed a scheme for the East Bertie sewers. 
This includes urban areas and’ farmland, and 
some of these farmers are going to be as- 
sessed for quite a bit. 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, I think what you 
are saying, in effect, is— 


Mr. Haggerty: Do you have two special 
levies for farmland and urban areas? 


Hon. W. Newman: Basically we have an 
overall cost which we tell the municipality 
it is going to cost it to amortize over a cer- 
tain period of time and it will make annual 
payments—I think it is annual or semi-annual, 
or whatever it is—and it will be up to the 
municipality to decide, if they are going by 
a farmer’s property, whether they are going 
to charge him on a 100-foot frontage basis, 
200-foot frontage basis or on his total front- 
age. 


Mr. Haggerty: Do you have a policy on 
that? 


Hon. W. Newman: We don’t have a speci- 
fic policy on that. That’s usually the munic- 
ipality. I was in the same situation in my own 
municipality when I was on council. It’s the 
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policy of the council to decide what frontage 
they are going to charge. 


Mr. Haggerty: When I sat on local coun- 
cil too this was the policy where a water or 
a sewer line went by a farm. The farmer 
was assessed just where his buildings were 
located, for about 100 or 200 ft. The rest 
was assessed at perhaps a lower levy. But 
there were provisions in a local bylaw that 
said if the farmer wished to develop it, this 
charge would be picked up from each prop- 
erty owner. If the land was subdivided, each 
property owner would be paying a share to- 
ward the costs of that service. 


In this matter of the East Bertie sewers 
that comes under your scheme apparently 
it was not included in the original scheme. 
Then all of a sudden it was included. Now 
these persons are assessed at approximately 
14 mills but will never connect to the sewer 
line. 


Hon. W. Newman: If the scheme was ex- 
panded it would be at the request of the 
municipality. I don’t know what case you 
are talking about. Some people may be in a 
sewer area without even a line going by 
and they might be charged some sort of a 
mill rate. Normally in the long-range plan- 
ning of any municipality, the intention is 
that most people in a sewer area will eventu- 
ally be serviced. That isn’t always the case. 


Mr. Haggerty: I will read a portion of the 
news clipping from Fort Erie. 


Cries of discrimination and unfair treat- 
ment abounded in the council chambers 
here Monday night. Residents of the 
Buffalo Rd. area were protesting their 
extra tax levy of about 14 mills to pay 
their share of the cost of the East Bertie 
sewer system completed last year. They 
argued that they should be exempt from 
paying the levy since their residents are 
not even connected to the sewers. 


When the East Bertie sewer area was 
set up some years ago, Buffalo Rd. resi- 
dences were for some reason left out of 
the engineering plans even though located 
in the area. The scheme was taken over 
by the province from the town and re- 
quests for inclusion of the Buffalo Rd. in 
this scheme were turned down by the 
province pending plans for enlargement 
of the pollution control plant in the area. 


The point I raise is that there are a number 
of acres of farm land within this area and 
this 14 and 15-mill additional assessment has 
certainly hit the farmers in the area. 
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Hon. W. Newman: They are now in a 
sewer area. 


Mr. Haggerty: To go on further in the 
press clipping, it stated that: “The matter 
lies in the hands of the Ministry of the En- 
vironment. It’s a provincial scheme and they 
are the ones who set up the rules and regu- 
lations.” 


In other words, you are going to tell me 
there is some buck-passing going on. 


Hon. W. Newman: I am sorry, we cannot 
take the blame for that one. We do nego- 
tiate with the municipality on the total cost 
of the scheme. They know what the costs 
are going to be. But as far as the mill rate 
problem in the area is concerned that is up 
to the municipality. If they want to set up 
certain guidelines and rules, that is done at 
the municipal level, not at this level. I know 
some people like to blame us for everything 
but— 


Mr. Haggerty: They have certainly blamed 
the ministry for it in this instance. 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, they have. Cer- 
tainly we work out a scheme with the munic- 
ipality, work out the costs. They know 
what it is going to cost them. They might 
want to charge 12 mills over on this area 
only eight mills over here because they have 
a big frontage or something. It’s up to the 
municipality to decide how they want to do 
that. And it’s up to them to— 


Mr. Haggerty: In other words, you don’t— 


Hon. W. Newman: We don’t get involved 
in the actual internal costing, unless they 
want to do it on individual property. Some- 
body might have a 200-foot lot and the town 
or village or township may decide they 
would only charge for 100 ft; some of 
them may decide to charge for 200. Some 
of them may say, “There are no sewers 
there but we are bringing you _ into 
the sewer area.” It’s up to the people in- 
volved, those being brought into the sewer 
area, to make their representation to the 
council. 


Mr. Haggerty: That is fine, Mr. Minister, 
thank you for the information. 

One last point I want to raise, Mr. Chair- 
man, with the minister, is what is the situa- 
tion of algae now on Lake Erie? Has there 
been an increase in the growth, or has it 
perhaps slowed up? 


Hon. W. Newman: I would have to ask 
one of our people, but to my knowledge I 
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think the deterioration on Lake Erie is now 
levelling off. I can't tell you about the 
algae. Maybe Grant Mills would tell us 
exactly. 


Mr. G. H. Mills (Director, Water Resources 
Branch); I think that point is correct. The 
deterioration has been arrested and with the 
programmes underway there should be a sub- 
stantial improvement in the Lake Erie water 


quality. 


Mr. Haggerty: Have you been taking 
samples along the shoreline? 


Mr. Mills: Yes, regularly. 
Mr. Haggerty: In what particular areas? 


Mr. Mills: It is a routine monitoring pro- 
gramme on the upper and lower Great Lakes 
system. 


Mr. Haggerty: Now where do you mean 
by the lower end? Are you talking about 
Fort Erie west up to Dunnville, or some- 
place like that? 


Mr. Mills: All the way through the Great 
Lakes system. 


Mr. Haggerty: And you found there has 
been a levelling-off period. 


Mr. Mills: Yes. 


Mr. Haggerty: In all areas? 


Mr. Mills: Yes, substantially all areas. 


Mr. Chairman: Are you finished? 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Bounsall. 


Mr. Bounsall: Yes, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Minister I am going to say a few words about 
the Windsor Packing Co. Ltd., yet again, 
and the situation and involvement of your 
air management branch there with respect to 
that situation. 


A couple of years ago it was extremely 
bad and I reported on it in detail in the 
estimates and in subsequent letters to your 
ministry. On an average of nine or 10 times 
a month, particularly in the summer months, 
there was bad pollution in the area with 
respect to odour. The cause of the odour 
is very easily traced. They have a rendering 
section in their meat packing plant and twice 
a day they render—after the morning kill and 
the afternoon kill. 


The rendering unit is manually shovelled 
out—very hot and steaming material—into the 
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particular room where the renderer sits. It 
just so happens that this occurs around lunch- 
time and it occurs around the dinner hour. 


This is a very hot material. In spite of 
installation of pollution control equipment in 
consultation with your ministry the problem 
sometimes persists. The easy way, in fact 
the only way, it can be bypassed is simply 
by opening the door; propping it open with 
a brick. Whenever that happens, and it 
happens on the hot nights, this very obnox- 
ious odour permeates the entire area. 


The equipment does work. It has been 
proven it does work. The air management 
branch has never been able to catch the 
door open in order that it be closed and 
shut off the odour to the area. This was 
particularly continuous throughout the sum- 
mer of 1972, whenever you got a hot day or 
evening. 


In spite of detailed reports to the local 
branch and phone calls and reports to the 
minister, nothing much was done. And noth- 
ing much was done until the spring of 1973 
when the Environmental Law Society charged 
the company under two separate charges. 
The problem was then cleared up. There 
was very few instances of the door being 
propped open and the area permeated with 
odours in the summer of 1973. 


But note, nothing happened as a result ’ 
of the air management branch’s action. It 
took an independent group like the Environ- 
mental Law Society to get the proper action. 
When I pointed this fact out last year in 
the estimates, the then Minister of the Envir- 
onment was quite happv that someone else 
had done it. I was rather appalled that it 
wasnt done by your own ministry. 


Now, here again, again under the con- 
tinued prodding of the Environmental Law 
Society, this summer has been pretty good. 
There were only two occurrences in June. 
July and August were relatively free and 
there were two occurrences in September. 
However, when they did occur, they occurred 
over a fairly long period of time—two hours 
apiece—and again the odours were quite 
heavy. 


‘On Sept. 12, the last occurrence,from 6:30 
to 8:30 p.m, it was very bad. I can’t see any 
reason why this can’t be effectively stopped 
and I would make a suggestion that I am 
urging you to make to your air management 
officials there. The June 2 one was from 
5:45 to 6:30 p.m.; on June 5 it was from 
noon until 1:45 p.m.; on Sept. 9 from 8 
o'clock p.m. until somewhere well past 9 
o'clock; and on Sept. 12, from 6:30 to 8:30 
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p-m. Note those are all times when your air 
management officials in Windsor are out to 
lunch or have gone home because the, work- 
ing day is ended, Now there is no way in any 
of these periods, we can get any action from 
the air management branch to go down and 
do something about what is simply a door 
propped open with a brick. That’s all it is. 
I got many calls on Sept. 12. And of 
course on Sept. 13 when the local branches 
called Mr. Lethbridge, who I believe is now 
looking after it, he said: “Well we will check 
I got many calls on Sept. 12. And of 
area know from past experience that nothing is 
going to be done. 

It is in the past anyway, What I am sug- 
gesting that you should do as a minister is 
ensure that someone in the air management 
branch of your ministry can be phoned over 
the lunch period or after work in the eve- 
nings; and that he will in fact upon that 
phone call see that that brick is taken out of 
the door—either by driving down himself or 
having a list of company personnel he can 
aie and say: “get that brick out of the 

oor. 


Because when you shut that door the 
obnoxious odour does disappear and_ the 
spray system, installed at the ministry’s in- 
sistence, takes over and does a good job. 


Hon. W. Newman: Why do they leave the 
door open? I don’t understand. 


Mr. Bounsall: It occurs most often on the 
hot days. They empty the rendering unit of 
the hot remains and it gets pretty warm in 
the room. So they open up the door to get 
a breeze in, and the odour permeates the 
whole area. 


It has improved; but it can be completely 
eliminated. In the periods that it occurs you 
cannot get in touch with any of your air 
management officials there to make those 
phone calls that will get that door shut. 
It seems like a fairly simple request. There 
are one or two responsible people in the 
area who could be trusted to have the phone 
number of whatever official is designated and 
not pass it around the community, and to use 
it only when it is obnoxious, to call and say: 
“Look, it is happening now.” 

Have that ministry make the call to the 
appropriate persons at the plant. They know 
what to do—shut the door. Or drive down 
and see it and go in and shut the door. 
That’s all that is required to keep this area 
completely odour-free. But until that is done 
you are going to have periods like this—par- 
ticularly Sept. 12 when it was very bad— 


during which nothing can be done. There is 
no one to whom these people can call at that 
hour. 


Hon. W. Newman: I cannot speak for your 
particular area, but I know that we do have 
emergency numbers that we can reach here. 
I would ask Doug McTavish if we have 
emergency numbers where people can call at 
the lunch hour or dinner hour if this sort of 
a situation does arise. Maybe if he does he 
could give you the actual numbers tonight. 


Mr. D. McTavish (Director, Southwestern 
Region, Regional Operations Division): I 
think your analysis of the problem at the meat 
packing company is correct, that they have 
complied with respect to the control equip- 
ment they have put in, and it is a house- 
keeping and maintenance problem. Now, I 
am surprised that you were unable to locate 
our staff because we do have an answering 
service, we do have people available 24 
hours a day, not just for that problem but 
for contingency spills. I think I should get 
together with you after to make sure that 
you have these numbers. Did you personally 
attempt to contact them? 


Mr. Bounsall: No, I wasn’t in town on 
Sept. 12, which was the bad one. But I sure 
heard about it. I had messages piled up that 
evening and the next day from those who 
had experienced that very bad period. 


Mr. McTavish: That’s the first I've heard 
of the difficulty of contacting our office. 
There shouldn’t be a difficulty. 


Hon. W. Newman: May I say this to vou: 
With our reorganization which took effect 
on April 1, we are just getting our staff into 
position. There may have been a few prob- 
lems in the early start-up stages. Certainly 
there should be no reason why you can’t 
get them now. If you like, I guess we don’t 
want to put it on Hansard, but we'd be glad 
to get them for you. 


Mr. Bounsall: I’d be delighted to work out 
a programme such that the people in the 
area, or one or two responsible leaders in 
the area, can call a number through which 
theyll get action in a very few minutes. It 
only means calling the appropriate person 
which ensures that the door gets shut. It is 
that simple. 


Hon. W. Newman: Fine, we will be glad 
to supply you with those names and work 
out some sort of a set-up where people can 
call. 
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Mr. Bounsall: The second area I wanted 
to talk on was again the cross-boundary air 
pollution that comes into the Windsor area. 
It’s no surprise to the minister when I re- 
count briefly the findings of the report of 
the International Joint Committee in 1972 
on air pollution in the Windsor area, where 
they indicate Windsor is smothering under 
“a dark, dangerous cloud of contamination 
originating in Detroit.” In one square mile 
they report 107 tons per month of particu- 
late falling from the sky. 


Here again a couple of plants on the 
Detroit side have since that time converted 
their coal operations, to natural gas in one 
case and electricity in another, I believe. So 
that it has improved a little bit. 


But the particulate contamination was five 
times greater than the Ontario standard at 
that time. It certainly hasn’t been halved, so 
vou are still talking about a level of particu- 
late contaminant, roughly around three to 
three and a half times as much as the On- 
tario standard, continuing to fall on the west 
side of Windsor, mainly in my riding. 


If I can make a personal observation here, 
I finally moved last April. I lived on the 
west side of my riding right on the river 
and had to move to the extreme southeast 
corner of the riding because of my five-year 
old daughter’s chronic bronchitis due to the 
air pollution, unmistakably diagnosed as such. 
We had to move, because of her health, to 
a far corner of the riding. I have all the 
pollution isotherm maps of the area and I 
know what parts of my riding are freer of 
pollution than another. Where we are living 
in my riding now—it isn’t a very big riding 
and it is a completely urban one—there is 
one-eighth of the SO, and the particulate 
pollution there was where I had lived before, 
merely seven miles away. I had to move be- 
cause of her health problem, at least, it 
showed up in her although we probably all 
have it. I had to move because of the obvi- 
ous problem she was having. 


In 1967 the health study report indicated 
that living in the west side of Windsor where 
you are getting this kind of fallout is equiva- 
lent to smoking more than 40 cigarettes a 
day—just by living there. In terms of the 
statistics from the United States on cancer 
due to smoking that indicates that over six 
years is being knocked off someone’s life 
expectancy by living in the west side of 
Windsor over a 20-year period, which is not 
an unreasonable length of time for a child 
to live there having been born and brought 
up there. 
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This is still a very urgent problem in 
Windsor. That report of the International 
Joint Commission also recommended at that 
time that a citizens’ advisory council be set 
up to help to report continuously on the 
pollution in the area. Since that time there 
was a trans-boundary air pollution commit- 
tee established, comprised of staff from the 
Ontario Ministry of the Environment, air 
management branch, the Michigan depart- 
ment of public health, air pollution control 
section, and the Wayne county department 
of health, air pollution contro] division. It 
is hardly quite the citizens’ advisory com- 
mittee which the International Joint Com- 
mission recommended be set up, but at least 
it is there. 


In talking with your predecessor about 
what they are doing, it was clear they were 
helping to establish uniform monitoring and 
reporting methods between Michigan and 
Ontario, were exchanging air quality data 
and were attempting to establish equivalent 
standards of air quality levels between the 
two areas. 


What is needed more than just that is 
some enforcement of the agreed-upon stand- 
ards. I don’t think anything like this has 
taken place yet. Until that takes place, and 
either you and Michigan decide to give the 
power to enforce these standards to the In- 
ternational Joint Commission or jointly to 
do it yourselves, this problem is going to 
continue. 


Hon. W. Newman: We did bring this up 
yesterday. Mr. B. Newman brought it up. 

Just to go into it for a moment or two, it 
would be great if we had some body that 
could say to our counterparts across the line 
that they must live up to our standards. 


I have had correspondence with Madame 
Sauvé. I brought up many _ trans-boundary 


problems and lake pollution matters at the 


federal-provincial conference last March, 
about five days after I was sworn in, with 
the former federal Minister of Environment. 


As I’ve said, I will be meeting with Ma- — 


dame Sauvé, because this is an international 
situation where we have to deal through 
Ottawa basically or through the IJC. We do 
have a good relationship with the governors 
of the area. 


As far as I am personally concerned, I 
would like to give the IJC a little more teeth 
so they could actually do something on this, 
keeping in mind that it is a federal matter. 
As I did say last night, I will be discussing 
this one, plus many others such as lake vessel 
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clean-up and vessel discharge matters with 
Madame Sauvé. My meeting was to have 
been this week, but I had to cancel because 
I had something called estimates on. I will 
be meeting with her hopefully sometime in 
the next six weeks or so. 


Mr. Bounsall: You have got to work out 
enforcement, because IJC says it is a report- 
ing body and has no enforcement power, 
implying that the state of Michigan and’ the 
Province of Ontario have got to do some- 
thing about the enforcement. Now you say, 
it’s really an international problem. Some- 
where between the four of you—the US 
government, the Canadian government, this 
province and the state of Michigan — you 
have got to work out some way of enforcing 
the agreed-upon standards that you’ve prob- 
ably reached. 


Hon. W. Newman: The thing is this that 
we really kept on schedule as far as the 


clean-up and pollution are concerned on our 
side of the lake. 


Mr. Bounsall: This is not your problem in 
Windsor. 


Hon. W. Newman: We can’t make them 
do it. A lot of their funding comes from the 
federal government in Washington, as you 
know. The Environmental Protection Agency 
had certain funds cut off for cleaning up. We 
can't work out an agreement without Ot- 
tawa’s approval and this is our hang-up. I 
would be glad to sit down with the governor. 
I've met the governor of Michigan— 


Mr. Bounsall: Gov. Milliken. 


Hon. W. Newman:—and we have discussed 
some of our problems. I’ve also met Mr. 
Tryne of the US Environmental Protection 
Agency and I’ve discussed some of these 
problems. It is very difficult and sometimes 
frustrating for me too, trying to decide how 
we can get at these problems because they 
“ nner at both sides on the federal 
evel, 


Mr. Bounsall: Okay. Mr. Burr has some- 
thing to say. 


Mr. F. A. Burr (Sandwich-Riverside): Mr. 
Chairman, may I just make a supplementary 
remark there? Ever since I got into this air 
pollution problem in Windsor, I’ve been told 
that the United States federal government 
has on its statutes some statement of policy 
that it will make a reciprocal agreement with 
any of its neighbours to clean up its trans- 
boundary pollution, if the other country will 
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undertake the same sort of commitment. 
would you see if there is any truth in this 
and why Canada has not reciprocated? 


Hon. W. Newman: May I say this, to give 
you a very good example; on the Great Lakes 
clean-up there are eight states involved and 
one province. We're on target and will 
have substantially completed by the end of 
1975 our part of the programme. 


Mr. Burr: This would make it two countries. 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, Canada and the 
US. This is what I am saying. 


Mr. Burr: Will you bring it up with 
Madame Sauvé? 


Hon. W. Newman: I have a long list to 
bring up but I'll be glad to add that too. 


Mr, Burr: Thank you. 


Mr. Bounsall: Let me pursue this a little 
further. I’m not minimizing the problems 
and the frustrations, except that I think it 
has to be pushed as hard as it can. Does 
this trans-boundary air polllution committee 
still exist? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, I believe it does; 
but I’m not sure who there is here who can 
really speak on it in detail. We have two 
experts here, but I’m not sure which one 
wants to answer. 


Mr. K. H. Sharpe (Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister, Environmental Assessment and Planning 
Division): We have, through the regional 
offices, been meeting with our counterparts 
in Michigan and have worked out agreeable 
approaches to the problem. Now we re bring- 
ing them up to the federal level. This is 
proposed, as the minister has said, as an 
item on the agenda with Madame Sauve. 
Canada is asking that they set a reference 
in Windsor on air pollution, and we have 
come to an agreement on the terms of this 
between Michigan and Ontario in discussion 
with Canada. 


Mr. Bounsall: By the terms, what do you 
mean — methods of enforcement or pro- 
grammes of enforcement, or timetables of 
enforcement? 


Mr. Sharpe: Programmes and monitoring. 


Mr. Bounsall: Programmes for removal of 
the source, not programmes for montoring? 


Mr. Sharpe: That’s right, dealing with the 


emissions. 
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Mr. Bounsall: This has been recommended. 
You have these timetables to recommend at 
the moment. 


Mr. Sharpe: We are recommending that 
this be dealt with in the reference, which 
Canada has asked Ontario and Michigan to 
consider. Canada has asked Ontario and we 
have been dealing with Michigan on this. 
We are substantially in agreement on this. 


Mr. Burr: Is this with a view to making an 
international agreement, as I have mentioned? 


Mr. Sharpe: It will be Canada-US. Yes, 
the reference will be a Canada-US reference. 


Mr. Burr: Reciprocal? 
Mr. Sharpe: Right. 


Mr. Bounsall: We would be interested in 
hearing the pronouncements on that when 
it occurs, when the meetings are through, 
to see how far it has gotten. 


One small, final point, touching on some- 
thing I mentioned a few minutes ago. Mr. 
Minister, I can remember when you sat in 
the backbench, virtually opposite me, you 
were one of the great defenders in the Legis- 
lature of the agricultural land policy. I 
remember you several times bursting forth 
with: “Don’t tell me about agriculture in 
Ontario. I know,” or words to that effect. 


‘Mr. S. Lewis (Scarborough West): We 
know what your next portfolio is going to be. 


Mr. Bounsall: We are building you up for 
it, 

Mr. Lewis: We, too, have heard the 
rumours. 


Hon. W. Newman: I haven’t. 


‘Mr. Bounsall: You have talked tonight 
about the amount of land being taken up for 
your pipelines in the York and Durham re- 
gions and the courses that will be followed, 
and so on, But what concerns me—and surely 
as a person, if not as a minister, it must con- 
cern you—is the amount of agricultural land, 
and very good agricultural land, that is going 
to be gobbled up by development of 170,000 
houses and by 700,000 people in that corri- 
dor that is contemplated. 

As a Minister of the Environment, not 
directly concerned except for the pipeline, 
but as a person concerned with the agricul- 
tural aspect, is there not a compilation of 
the number of acres of agricultural land 
which will be consumed by this plan? 


Hon. W. Newman: I can’t give you the 
exact figures; but let me just reiterate that 
I am concerned about agricultural land. May 
I give you a good example? Really I shouldn't, 
because it is not in my field~but let me just 
give you an example. 

In the North Pickering development pro- 
ject there were 7,000 acres put in the green- 
belt zoning. The poorest agricultural land is 
going to be developed first in the project. The 
other land will be left as long as possible be- 
fore development, and some of it may stay 
in agricultural use on a long-term basis. 

If you want to talk on a person-to-person 
basis, I was very much involved in that as a 
member. But as the Minister of the Environ- 
ment, I am also concerned about preserving 
agricultural land. I also know the capacities 
of the present plants and what has to be 
done. In the town of Ajax, to give you an 
example, outside of the extreme north end of 
the community, there is no agricultural de- 
velopment going on there. There is land 
that is being in-filled, the same as with the 
south part of the town of Pickering. 

I am just trying to think if there is one 
agricultural person who is still famming and 
who will be on or near the pipeline, and I 
really can’t think of even one. I can't speak 
for York in detail—I know the area but not 
in detail. 


Mr. Bounsall: I understand. If it was only 
the pipeline that was being built, fair enough 
—rightP 


Hon. W. Newman: Remember that there is 
a lot of capacity now in the upstream plant. 
And remember this, even though we are going 
to allow temporary expansion at those plants, 
the agreement will be that those upstream 
plants will be phased out and will automati- 
cally go into the York-Durham scheme. So 
we are talking eventually of 128 million gal- 
lons per day. But a lot of that capacity will 
be picked up from those plants as they are 
phased’ out. 


Mr. Bounsall: My point is that if we are 
only considering the building of your pipe- 
line and the treatment stations to handle 
what is getting into the pipeline, the amount 
of agricultural land lost to it is miniscule 
compared to the amount of agricultural land 
that is going to be lost to the development 
that your pipeline is serving, and that is what 
concerns me. 


Hon. W. Newman: As I pointed out here 
earlier—I don’t think you were here when 
Mr. Deacon was here and I don’t want to 
quote him, because I don’t think it is right— 
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Mr. Bounsall: I was here. 


Hon. W. Newman: —but basically the land 
in the York area that is earmarked for devel- 
opment for houses—and I know some of it 
was very good agricultural land, I admit—has 
been held by various people, or developers, 
or municipalities, and earmarked and zoned 
for development for a long time; and I think 
a great deal of the capacity of that pipe will 
be done on what we might call in-filling on 
what is already there. 


Mr. Lewis: Since you are allowing it, Mr. 
Chairman—you are friendly tonight—can I 
follow this up for a moment? When the 
Toronto-centred region plan was formulated, 
you talked of the various zones around To- 
ronto, and although I am working from 
memory it is a fairly strong memory that the 
zones immediately to the north of Metro- 
politan Toronto, that run roughly from North 
York to Barrie, saw some expansion of exist- 
ing communities, perhaps the population of 
a quarter of a million or thereabouts as com- 
munities were enlarged, but by no stretch of 
the imagination a population twice that or 
better. 

Therefore, what that implies is that the 
building of this pipeline will facilitate the 
expansion of housing to an extent that has 
to eat up a great deal of the agricultural land 
north of Metro—north and northeast, but pri- 
marily north of Metro—in a way no one 
envisaged a few years ago, and a way which 
frankly astonishes me today, If it is purely 
land of lesser worth and maybe some develop- 
ment-held land, fair enough; although we 
personally would expropriate that land from 
the developers and put it back into agricul- 
tural production and not give them a penny 
for their speculative profits. But I suppose 
you feel you are beholden to them and they 
own the land and you want to use it for 
housing. 


Hon, W. Newman: You would—no, I am 
not allowed to make inquiries. 


Mr, Lewis: You sure are. I have no sweat. 
I mean, | read the Comay report. 


Hon. W. Newman: You would buy up all 
that land, would you, and put it— 


Mr. Lewis: In September of 1973 the 
Comay report, the task force on housing, of 
your government said that the government 
of Ontario had to acquire 300,000 acres of 
land in 20 years, 150,00 acres of it for direct 
housing and 150,000 for services and recrea- 
tion, in and around the 20 major urban centres 


of Ontario. They indicated the dollar values 
that would be involved, for the provincial 
government and for the federal government, 
and clearly the land they are talking about 
is the land that is held by developers. 


I think that the most intelligent thing in 
the world to do would be to buy out the 
developers and use the land of lesser value 
for housing. But that is a difference of social 
philosophy. What I am saying is that in your 
big pipe, of which you are so proud, and all 
of the investment, what it says is that we are 
going to have a pretty steady, uninterrupted 
housing flow from Steeles to Simcoe. That is 
really what is happening; that we have gone 
beyond all of the projections of the Toronto- 
centred region plan. We are double those 
projections at least. 


I guess it was Norm Websters piece in 
the Globe this morning which indicated 
“great for housing, but look at the long-term 
considerations for the Metro-centred region.” 
What I don’t understand is how you unleash 
a project of this kind—I don’t know of any 
other verb that suits it—without calculating 
the implications for agricultural land? I mean, 
the Holland Marsh is right in the heart of 
the natural area which would be serviced by 
the pipe for housing. What safeguards are 
there going to be on some of the best agri- 
cultural land north of Metro Toronto? 


Hon. W. Newman: A lot of this will be 
done by the regional municipality by zoning 
and controls. They do have controls, you 
know. They have the plan controls and the 
zoning controls and the backup, I might say; 
the regional municipality of York and the 
same with Durham. 


Mr. Lewis: I understand. I am just raising 
the question that when you talk of facilitat- 
ing 700,000 to 1,000,000 people, by virtue of 
the York-Durham pipe, which is what you 
are going to do, I want to know where they 
are going to be. This was a government 
statement —it said $200 million, 170,000 
houses, 700,000 people—and I’d like to know 
where they are going to live. What I see 
suggests to me it is on agricultural land, and 
I can’t believe that that kind of decision is 
made without some sense of the agricultural 
implications. 


Hon. W. Newman: May I say that as far 
as the York-Pickering scheme is concerned, 
and the TCR plan—I don’t know the exact 
figures of the TCR plan, I would have to ask 
one of my staff on that—but as far as the 
York-Pickering line is concerned, for instance, 
in the Pickering area this will all be basically 
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in-filling, except for the servicing of any 
North Pickering development project, on 
land, a lot of which has been cut up now 
into 10-, 20- or 50-acre parcels, which isn’t 
being used for agricultural purposes, which 
would be developed by the municipality if 
they had been allowed upstream _ plants 
anyway. 

I think much of the same would be true 
in York. I can’t speak specifically in detail 
about York, but I know that there is a 
great need for it along Steeles and in that 
area. I realize that we have got to provide 
housing and I think you are saying that 
people want to come to York, Durham, Peel 
or wherever it may be, and I don’t think 
weve got a right to tell people they can’t 
come there. 

What you're saying in effect is to put serv- 
ices somewhere else. This is what we’re trying 
to do with our various servicing schemes 
around the province. We are trying to get 
the services to some of the other areas and 
allow some expansion within their hamlets, 
towns and villages. 


Can somebody give me some figures on the 
TCR plan? 


Mr. P. Cockburn (Director, Central Re- 
gion, Regional Operations Division): I don’t 
remember the exact figures in the TCR plan, 
but to satisfy the questions of Mr. Lewis 
and Mr, Deacon, one of the concepts that 
seemed. to have come out of the announce- 
ment is that this sewer is going to be com- 
pletely lined with people all the way around 
it—and this is not the case. The plans in the 
green book that was distributed yesterday 
do not show the population nodes; these 
are being developed now with the regional 
municipalities of Durham and York and will 
be part of our agreement. 


We will have specific areas around Mark- 
ham, Newmarket and Aurora; they will be 
specified in terms of how many people are 
going to be serviced there. These are basical- 
ly in concept with the Toronto-centred region 
plan, which was modified by the government, 
as a result of a major submission by regional 
York two or three years ago, to give them 
additional population. It has been accepted 
by us and our scheme has been built to 
meet those requirements. The only thing left 
to do on it is to come up with where they’re 
going to be; and these will be actually a 
schedule to the agreement that we're finally 
negotiating within the next couple of weeks. 


Mr. Lewis: I see. That’s quite fascinating. 
But surely your scheme goes beyond the 
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Newmarket-Aurora projections? I mean, good 
Lord, theyre surely not talking about that 
kind of population expansion. Even with the 
renegotiation within the TCR, they would be 
nowhere near the kinds of population which 
this pipe envisages. Those people have to 
live somewhere. If you say that nodes are 
going to be part of the negotiated agreement 
by the regional government, fair enough; 
regional .government should have that right. 
It’s just the implication that worries me a 
little, because where are they going to exer- 
cise that right? 


Mr. Cockburn: First of all, the sewer itself 
will be operated by the regional municipali- 
ties of Durham and York; so they will have 
control on connections to the sewer. 


Mr. Lewis: That’s fair enough. 


Mr. Cockburn: As far as ultimate popula- 
tions we're talking of sewage treatment 
capacity of 32 million to 40 million gallons 
in the initial phase. The total, as has been 
mentioned, will be more than 100 million 
gallons. But the sewer itself, in most cases, 
is an ultimate sewer; pumping stations will 
be enlarged as more flow goes in. 


Mr. Lewis: The capacity will be between 
32 and 40 million gallons? : 


Mr. Cockburn: That’s the treatment capa- 
citv to be provided by 1979. 


Mr. Lewis: Oh well, the government will 
have changed; we can stop it at that point. 
That’s fine. 


Mr. Cockburn: It'll take pretty well that 
long to build the plant. 


Mr. Lewis: I was just concerned the whole 
thing would occur. 


Mr. Cockburn: No, it will take pretty well 
that long to build the plant. It’s about a 
four- or five-year construction programme to 
build the plant alone. 


Mr. Lewis: All right. Time is a great 
healer. 


Mr. F. Young (Yorkview): While you're 
still there, could I ask whether the pipeline 
is going to go over the land, or will you be 
tunnelling deep down under the earth? 


Mr. Cockburn: There are both concepts in 
there. Between Yonge St. and Markham Rd., 
there will be a major pumping station in that 
area; it will be tunnelled on a stretch farther 
down. I think the plan is to tunnel under- 
neath the Rouge River. But there will be 
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trunk sewers, pumping stations and tunnels 


throughout that length. 


Mr. Young: It is not coming by gravity 
from Newmarket then? 


Mr. Cockburn: There will be a pumping 
station at Aurora, but basically it will be 
coming downhill from Newmarket. 


Mr. Young: I see. So they are just pump- 
ing here to get it over the hump? 


Mr. Cockburn: Right. 


Mr. Young: With that capacity, do you feel 
that the projected population can’t be in- 
creased beyond what is planned? 


Mr. Cockburn: The sewer system is being 
built for that population. One of our guide- 
Jines right from day one, which was about 
1967, was to establish the size and location 
of the population we're going to service. We 
have worked very stringently toward that 
guideline, which has been set for us by the 
government. 


Mr. Young: Why is the sewage being 
brought down to Lake Ontario, rather than 
going the other way? If it went the other 
way, of course, it would be a very limiting 
factor on population. Coming this way, I 
suppose the capacity of the pipeline does 
limit the population. 


Mr. Cockburn: Taking it to Lake Simcoe? 
Mr. Young: Yes. 


Mr. Cockburn: No, it’s much more econo- 
mical to bring it down to Lake Ontario, both 
as a body of water and in terms of natural 
geographic conditions. 


Mr. Young: It must be a very large pipe. 
Mr. Cockburn: About 10 ft in diameter. 
Mr. Lewis: Will it service Mississauga? 


Mr. Cockburn: No, it will not serve Missis- 
sauga. It will go over as far as Woodbridge. 


Mr. Lewis: It will go over as far as Wood- 
bridge. I didn’t understand why the Premier 
(Mr. Davis) dealt with Mississauga at some 
length. 


Mr. Cockburn: Mississauga is served by a 
scheme that is already in the ground, as you 
are probably aware. 


Mr. Lewis: Right, I thought so. It will go 
as far as Woodbridge. So we are saying 
700,000 additional people in Durham and 
York. As I sit here, I will wager money with 


anyone in this room, having checked the 
document not at all, that it was never the 
suggestion of the Toronto-centred region plan 
that in the communities we are talking about, 
in those regional municipalities, we should 


be adding 700,000 people. 


Mr. Cockburn: That is 700,000 in Durham 
and in’ York. The Toronto-centred region plan 
populations were revised upwards at York's 
request; so it is not necessarily the TCR. 


Mr. Young: There are 700,000 additions. 


Mr. Lewis: Yes, and the population pro- 
jections of the TCR were in fact reduced. 
York may have wished them revised upwards. 
The overall population projection, the whole 
demographic projection, has been reduced 
by TEIGA. It was an inflated projection of 
the TCR when it was first tabled. 


Mr. Cockburn: In total perhaps. 


Mr. Lewis: In total, yes. The eight million 
in this particular has been reduced signifi- 
cantly. I am just amazed at the numbers. 
However, I am sure you were working toward 
them. I don’t dispute that. 


Hon. W. Newman: Remember, Mr. Irvine 
said there would be 170,000 units. 


Mr. Lewis: Right. 


Hon. W. Newman: I think somebody asked 
him about population, and he said, as a rule 
of thumb, three or four per unit. I think if 
you use the figure four you come up with 
the figure which I am about to use. If you 
use the figure three— 


Mr. Lewis: Using the figure three you are 
at 500,000. 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, that is right. 


Mr. Young: Mr. Chairman, I have one 
more question here in connection with the 
pipe going over to Durham and up to New- 
market. I notice in a press release of Oct. 21, 
it says that in the next five years sewage 
services will extend north to Newmarket and 
beyond. At this stage, 1980-1985, approxi- 
mately $11 billion will be spent for a sewer 
and water supply system, including exten- 
sions for Ajax, Pickering and North of 
Pickering This means that the North Picker- 
ing project then is not scheduled to be 
developed at all until the services reach there 
in the early Eighties. 


Hon. W. Newman: No. I think Mr. Cock- 
burn said that we would take about five 
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years to build the plant. The plant will be 
starting with the construction of the main 
plant down at the mouth of Dufferin Creek 
and will be built up from there. Actually, 
part of the plant could be in production long 
before that. As far as water connections are 
concemed, I think they used the figure 1979 
there, if I am not mistaken, for North Picker- 
ing. Is that the figure they used there? I 
have just forgotten exactly when. 


Mr. Young: Water supplies in the final 
stage will provide services to the North Pick- 
ering community? 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Young: It doesn’t give a date on that 
part, but you can’t very well get the North 
Pickering community under way unless you 
are going to have a sewer system. 


Hon. W. Newman: That part which soon 
will be developed will be pre-sewered. I 
would hope by the time it’s pre-sewered and 
actually under construction we will be able 
to have the necessary pipe so that we can 
run into the plant. The plant will be built 
first. 


Mr. Young: Without the trunks, your pre- 
sewering is proceeding? 


Hon. W. Newman: If you have got the 
plant at the mouth of Dufferin Creek and 
we start construction on a plant say, in 
early 1975, and start building the plant— 
I'm not exactly sure how it’s phased. Mr. 
Patterson probably knows the phasing of it 
better than I would, and I would like to ask 
him to give me an exact time of the phasing 
of the construction of the pipe. I think he 
probably knows the proposed timing because 
materials and things are a factor. 


Mr. A. B. Patterson (Manager, Special Pro- 
ject Development, Project Co-ordination 
Branch): Our present schedule, Mr. Minister, 
is to have the first phase of the plant at 
Dufferin’s Creek completed and in service 
by Jan. 1, 1979. 


Mr. Young: These figures are pretty ac- 
curate, then. 


Mr. A. B. Patterson: That is our estimate 
of that. The trunk sewer will be constructed 
northerly from the plant and will reach the 
North Pickering community, and there will 
have to be some temporary facility arranged 
in order to bring the North Pickering com- 
munity onstream, because their target date 
now appears to be in the order of late 1977 
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or early 1978. There will have to be a tempo- 
rary arrangement made, because a realistic 
date for the completion of the plan is Jan. 1, 
1979, and this is from our consultants who 
are actively working on it. 


Mr. Young: Does this mean that sewerage 
plants along the Dufferin Creek are going to 
be built; that is, you are going to dump the 
effluent into the creek? 


Mr. A. B. Patterson: No, no. 


Hon. W. Newman: No. We will be allow- 
ing some expansion at the present upstream 
plants in the various areas now. Knowing 
that we haven’t an ultimate solution for any 
overflow or overload that they may get into, 
there will be some expansion allowed on the 
upstream plants. We would not allow— 


Mr. Young: It is going to be a smelly creek 
then. 


Hon. W. Newman: No, no. This is the 
thing; we would not allow any expansion to 
go ahead on the upstream plants until we 
knew that the York-Durham scheme would 
fall into place, so that we ultimately would 
be taking it all down to the lake. 


Mr. Young: So you are going to build a 
city before the main trunk is hooked up? 


Hon. W. Newman: I would say that we 
would be working very closely with the Min- 
ister of Housing regarding the servicing of 
that area. 


Mr. Young: But that still doesn’t say that 
the trunk is going to be there at the same 
time as— 


Hon. W. Newman. We are talking Jan. 1, 
1979, and they are talking 1977-1978. We 
might be talking six or seven months apart, 
that’s all. We will try to get this moved 
ahead on schedule as best we can so that 
we will try to meet the deadlines that we 
would like to meet. You are talking of an 
interval there; what are we going to do if 
the city of North Pickering is built without 
any sewers, that is what you are saying. 


Mr. Young: That’s right. 


Hon. W. Newman: We would hope the 
plant would be built by Jan. 1, 1979. As for 
North Pickering, I can’t give you the exact 
dates because it is Mr. Irvine’s department, 
but certainly there is talk of late 1977 or 
early 1978, so maybe we are talking of a gap 
there where we might have to run a tem- 
porary hookup down to the plant, or some- 
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thing, I am not exactly sure. But something 
could be worked out, I am sure. 


Mr. Young: My concern here, of course, as 
you know, is whether or not people are 
moving into the North Pickering community 
and yet the trunk is not there, and so we do 
to that what we did to the Don years ago. 


Hon. W. Newman: No. This is the whole 
idea of the York-Durham scheme, so that we 
don’t do what has been done in the past. 


Mr. Haggerty: How is it going to be fin- 
anced? Where is the money going to be 
coming from? Is it a joint scheme with the 
federal government? Are there any federal 
funds available for this scheme? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, from Central 
Mortgage and Housing. It is the same as the 
one you asked me about yesterday. There 
will be federal money. 


Mr. Haggerty: It will apply to this one, 
too, will it? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes. 


Mr. Haggerty: You will be spending prac- 
tically all your money on this one particular 
project here, and then the rest of the com- 
munities throughout Ontario will be short- 
changed. 


Hon. W. Newman: No, no. That is not 
true and it is exactly the question I expected 
long ago. It is not right, because this will 
be done over five years. Ontario housing 
action programme is putting in some money, 
there will be money from Central Mortgage 
and Housing, and we will also be budgeting 
for funds for the York-Durham line on a 
phased basis, so that it will not affect other 
programmes. Inflation will affect them more 
than this one will. 


Mr. Haggerty: That is how you are going 
to get the money then, it is going to be 
raised through them? 


Hon. W. Newman: Part of it through the 
Ontario housing action programme. 


Mr. Haggerty: Have you thought about 
using perhaps another scheme to raise funds 
to build these projects in the Province of 
Ontario? Let’s take, for example, industry 
that draws millions of gallons of water a day 
off the Great Lakes system and it costs them 
nothing for the use of that water, and yet 
when the water goes back into the lakes it 
is not of the same quality that was removed 
in the first place. I think there should be a 
special tax levy placed on the industry and 
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any community in Ontario that is drawing 
water from the Great Lakes system. 


Hon. W. Newman: Are you talking about 
well water? 


Mr. Haggerty: I don’t say well water, 
because there is a certain upkeep that a 
person living in the country has to maintain 
himself in drawing water from a well. I am 
talking about the Great Lakes system, the 
lakes and rivers and so forth in the Province 
of Ontario. There should be a special tax 
levy there to finance these schemes through- 
out the Province of Ontario. It may be only 
one-eighth of a cent for every thousand gal- 
lons of water used, but it’s a revenue: that 
comes in, I think industry today is taking 
advantage of taxation in this particular case. 
It is costing us money and the average home- 
owner more money for these schemes—and 
they are getting off scot-free. I think there 
should be a charge for that water they are 
using, and it even applies to Ontario Hydro. 


Mr. B. Gilbertson (Algoma): The Great 
Lakes Power Co. pays. 


Mr. Haggerty: Pays who? 


Mr. Gilbertson: Pays the government for 
the use of the water put through. 


Mr. Haggerty: That might be one particu- 
lar instance, but I am thinking about— 


Hon. W. Newman: You are talking about 
pumping raw water from the lake for a 
specific purpose, for cooling or something 
like that? 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes, this is right. 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t know the capa- 
cities of these plants but certainly they— 


Mr. Haggerty: Let’s take Texaco that is 
going to locate in Lake Erie. They are there 
for only one reason—they can get the use of 
that water for nothing. There is also the 
Steel Co. of Canada; and look how many 
tons of water it takes to produce a ton of 
steel. They will get away with it and I 
think they— 


Hon. W. Newman: They will be paying 
their taxes. 


Mr. Haggerty: They will be paying their 
taxes, but they are getting something free 
that shouldn't be free. 


Hon. W. Newman: They are paying their 
taxes and they are properly assessed, too. 


Mr. Haggerty: The property owner is pay- 
ing his taxes based upon equalized assess- 
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ment. They are paying the same amount, you 
might say. 


Hon. W. Newman: But they are paying a 
commercial tax, too. 


Mr. Haggerty: The property owner pays 
income tax the same as a corporation does, 
so I can’t see where there is any division. 
What I am saying is that they are getting 
something for nothing and it shouldn’t be. 
What we are trying to do is improve the 
quality of water going back into lakes and 
streams here and need to get a little extra 
revenue to finance. Where else are you 
going to get this money? It is coming out of 
every taxpayer in the Province of Ontario. 


Hon. W. Newman: When you find out 
how much they charge to finance some of 
these programmes, I think you would find it 
would be a very small amount. 


Mr. Haggerty: I am just suggesting— 


Hon. W. Newman: We appreciate your 
suggestion. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Burr. 


Mr. Burr: Mr. Chairman, this afternoon 
I was asking if the ministry could check out 
the relative values of the leaded gas and the 
non-leaded gas because of the report that the 
non-leaded gasoline emitted 50 parts per mil- 
lion of cadmium as kind of a byproduct. 1 
received a letter today from a man who has 
another concern, and I think the simplest way 
to present it would be to read it fairly 
quickly. 


Dear Sir: 


The recent news that catalytic convert- 
ers are to be mounted on new automobiles 
destined for the Canadian market is dis- 
turbing. 


Substitution of one form of pollutants for 
another has occurred when one considers 
that the converters produce a mist of sul- 
phuric acid at the estimated rate of .4 
grams per mile. As the polluting effect of 
the converters has been known for at least 
a year, I find it most discouraging that the 
federal or provincial governments have 
raised no objection and will permit vehicles 
equipped with the devices to operate in 
this country. 


I wonder if the advantages, if any, of 
sulphuric acid have been compared to the 
present emissions of hydrocarbons and 
nitrous oxides in a serious study of their 
effects on health and the environment. 
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Must we learn from experience? One does 
not have to be a student of chemistry to 
understand the potential dangers of the 
emissions of sulphuric acid into the atmos- 
phere by millions of vehicles. 

I would conjecture that the catalytic con- 
verter is the end result of desperate re- 
search on the part of the automobile manu- 
facturers to meet uncompromising dead- 
lines for emission standards in the United 
States. 


What may be acceptable to American 
legislators should not be unquestionably 
acceptable to ours. The catalytic converter 
is a compromise, and I fear a poor one. 
Since there has been little hue or cry, 
however, this compromise certainly is not 
obvious to many. 


Could your people check that out and see it 
it is valid? 


Hon. W. Newman: We would be glad to 
check that. You were talking about sulphuric 
acid were you not—and what else was it? 


Mr. Burr: Sulphuric acid. 


Hon. W. Newman: Just sulphuric acid 
emissions from the catalytic muffler? | 


Mr. Burr: Yes, the converters produce a 
mist of sulphuric acid, is the way he de- 
scribes it. 


Hon. W. Newman: I see. Is this from a 
technical person, or just a concerned citizen? 


Mr. Burr: No, this is a concerned person. 
I have his name, but I don’t think that is of 
any significance. He must have been studying 
the subject somewhere. 


Hon. W. Newman: I think there was some 
comment about it, and certainly we will get 
some information on that for you, too. 


Mr. Burr: Another matter concerning plas- 
tics-I thought this would be under vote 
1904, but I see that the topic under 1904 is 
waste utilization. I suppose that is recycling 
that you have in mind there. 


I would like to make a few remarks about 
plastics and their disposal, about which there 
has been considerable discussion. One sug- 
gestion is that biodegradable plastics be used 
for containers so that they might disintegrate 
simply after serving their function, which is 
usually to act as a container. 


Hon. W. Newman: I didn’t want to inter- 
rupt you, but I just missed the first part of 
that, ’'m sorry. Would you mind repeating it? 
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Mr. Burr: I want to make a few remarks 
about plastics. 


Hon. W. Newman: But I missed the first 
part, I'm sorry. 


Mr. Burr: There has been considerable dis- 
cussion about the disposal problem of plastics. 
That’s waste management, right? 


Hon. W. Newman: Right. 


Mr. Lewis: You thought he said “plasti- 
que”. We are a trifle disconcerted. 


Mr. Burr: One suggestion is that biode- 
gradable plastics be used so that they may 
disintegrate quickly after serving their func- 
tion which is usually to act as a container. 
Chemists, however, generally look askance 
at this method as a likely solution because 
the disintegration may well begin before the 
container has served its purpose. In fact one 
of the worries is that a degradable plastic 
container may turn out to be an attractive 
source of nutrient for bacterial contamination 
of food. Substances sensitive to sunlight have 
been the ones used to date but there is no 
assurance that such containers will be kept 
out of the sunlight during their entire period 
of use. 


Another concern is that the plastic when 
eventually degraded or disintegrated may 
have a harmful effect on the environment, 
ending up in the ground water and some 
municipal drinking supplies. The actual 
chemical toxicity of disintegrated byproducts 
of various polymers is still unknown. 


Biodegradable plastics would almost cer- 
tainly cause serious problems in recycling 
efforts. These could occur both in the manu- 
facturing process, through toxic emissions 
into the air inside the plant, and in the re- 
cycled product itself through exposure to 
sunlight. 


If this is not the answer to disposable 
plastic containers, what is? According to 
John R. Lawrence, of the Society of the 
Plastics Industry Inc., New York City, plas- 
tics will in 20 or 25 years constitute five per 
cent of all municipal waste. But, and this is 
important, that five per cent will have an 
energy content equal to 20 per cent of the 
municipal waste. At present plastics make 
up about 1.5 per cent of municipal waste, 
representing about six per cent of the total 
energy content obtainable from that munic- 
ipal waste. 


According to Lawrence: 


The recovery of energy from waste plas- 
tics represents a truly efficient use of fossil 


fuel resources and the plastics product 
itself can be regarded as a_ temporary 
stage or the first stage in the flow of pet- 
roleum from the oil well to its end use 
as fuel. 


Now recognizing that Mr. Lawrence is ration- 
alizing the invention and use of plastics, we 
must admit that his argument sounds plaus- 
ible. Of course before we accept it entirely, 
we shall need to know how much energy is 
used up in arranging this little detour be- 
tween the oil well and the gas furnace or 
electric system in our homes. 


Plastics are made from petroleum and 
natural gas. When plastics are discarded as 
municipal waste they have a heat content of 
1,900 British thermal units per pound. What 
I should be interested in hearing is the num- 
ber of Btu expended in the turning of the 
petroleum and natural gas into the various 
plastic products. If the answer is in the 
neighbourhood of 2,000 Btu per pound, then 
Lawrence’s picture of plastic products as a 
temporary delay for petroleum from the oil 
well to the commercial use as a fuel becomes 
quite rosy. 

If, however, we find that about 25,000 
Btu are required to produce a pound of 
plastics, then from the point of view of the 
earth’s total energy resources, the picture is 
not so bright. Plastics would seem to be a 
luxury product as far as the earth’s energy 
bank is concerned. If the minister has any 
information available on the energy cost of 
plastics, I should like to have it either now 
or later on. 


Be that as it may, the last feature of 
Lawrence’s paper remains to be examined: 
Are plastics ending up in steam-producing, 
electricity-producing incinerators or furnaces, 
such as the “watts-from-waste” project? If so, 
Lawrence’s argument may be valid. If plas- 
tics are being buried in land-fills, they end 
up as a total minus, yielding no energy and 
requiring valuable land space for their burial. 
Even human beings, Mr. Chairman, are 
kinder to the environment when they die. If 
they are buried and take up land, at least 
they eventually decompose and make a return 
to the earth. If they are cremated, they do 
not take up any land space at all. 


Mr. Lewis: Or they get lost in the mails. 


Mr. Burr: Undegradable plastics take up 
valuable land space when discarded, unless 
they are recycled into reclaimed energy. So 
the questions to which I have led up are 
these three: 


(Question one: Does the minister agree with 
Lawrence who says: “It is felt that biode- 
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gradable plastics offer very little in the way 
of a solution to many of our problems and 
may in fact introduce new problems”? 


Question two: To what extent is the latent 
energy in plastic products being reclaimed 
in Ontario now, in October, 1974? 


Question three: What is the timetable for 
disposing of municipal waste by recycling 
into reclaimed energy? I am not interested at 
the moment in the recyling of metals, etc., 
into other products. 


Hon. W. Newman: Okay, you asked three 
questions. First, regarding biodegradable 
plastics, there has been a lot of experimental 
work done with them, but they have created 
some problems. Just speaking personally, I 
don’t have that much faith in biodegradable 
plastics. 

Secondly, and perhaps in answer to ques- 
tions two and three together, the experimen- 
tal reclamation plant we will be starting to 
construct in November will eventually have 
what we call a pyrolysis unit. That plant 
actually will be able to take plastic, upon 
separation, almost back to its natural oil state. 
I can’t give you the details of how it 
actually works, but I have Les Williamson 
here; if you want to talk to him or to have 
him explain how the pyrolysis procedure 
works with the plastics, he would be glad 
to do it for you. 


Mr. Burr: No, that is fine. 


Hon. W. Newman: This is one part of the 
reclamation experiment where we will be 
plugging in what we call a pyrolysis unit and 
dealing with plastic to take it back to oil or 
some sort of burable or reusable product. 


Mr. Burr: Well, I would like an answer 
to the other question about how many Btu 
are used in the production of a pound of 
plastic so that we can find out how much 
energy is recovered; that is, whether plastics 
can be regarded as a luxury or whether they 
are actually fairly economic in the long view. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, there are differ- 
ent grades and different types of plastics, and 
I would assume the Btu would be somewhat 
different. 


Mr. Burr: Yes, but can you give me a kind 
of an average? 


Hon. W. Newman: If you just want a ball- 
park figure, we will try to get one for you. 
Mr. Burr: All right, fine. 


Earlier in the vear, I believe all the MPPs 
received a little decal from this ministry, 


which said, “Don’t top the tank. Conserve 
energy, curb pollution.” I put it on my car, 
right beside my gasoline tank top, and after a 
while I began to ask the service attendants 
how many of them they had seen. Most of 
them said that was the only one they had 
seen, and one of them seemed to resent the 
fact that I had it on. Then I began to think 
this message was really for the service station 
attendants rather than for anybody else. Isn’t 
that right? 


Hon. W. Newman: Not necessarily. I wasn’t 
involved in the ministry at the time it came 
out. I think people are saying to you and to 
me, you know, put it on to remind yourself 
and to remind you also that when you are 
getting filled up not to put the gas in over 
the top of the spout, or the overflow or what- 
ever it may be. 


Mr. Burr: Well, that would only remind 
me if I went to a self-service place. 


Hon. W. Newman: I think it might remind 
me not to top the tank, because I am inclined 
to drive in and say— 


Mr. Burr: Fill it up. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well I used to, but I 
don’t get a full tank all the time now. 


Mr. Burr: They have not got wide circu- 
lation, obviously. Wouldn't it be better to 
put them where the attendant sees them occa- 
sionally? 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t know whether 
we have any left, to tell you the honest 
truth, for one thing. It was a programme 
we had last year, I believe, and I don't 
know whether there are any left, and [I don’t 
think we are planning to use them in the 
future. I am not sure. 


Mr. Burr: One of the attendants told me 
that about 10 per cent of the American cars 
have a little sticker in the back window say- 
ing much the same as this, and therefore the 
American plan has been more successful than 
ours has. 


Hon. W. Newman: I can’t tell you how 
successful ours has been either, because we 
just hope that the people got the message, 
whether it was by sticker or by word of 
mouth or whatever, “Don’t top your tank.” 
When I first saw it, to tell the honest truth, 
I didn't know what it meant myself. But 
certainly I think it is a very effective way 
of telling people. I think it wasn’t largely 
understood at first, “Don’t top the tank.” 
People wondered what it was and they asked. 
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Therefore, as a result of that they became 
much more interested in it. 


Mr. Burr: But there were very few of them. 

However, one last point: I heard of an 
incident near Smiths Falls where a new 
chemical company contaminated some wells 
in the neighbourhood and at least two or 
three people are without water. Who is 
going to pay for an alternate water supply 
for these families? 


Hon. W. Newman: I am not sure. If you 
are talking about a specific instance, if you 
would like to give me the name of the com- 
pany—or maybe you don’t want to; it is all 
right. There was one case up there where 
there was a water pollution problem because 
a company was dumping. We stopped the 
company from dumping and I believe they 
put another well in. It may not be the same 
one you are talking about, so if you will 
give me the name of the company I can ask 
one of my staff here to specifically pinpoint 
it for you. 


Mr. D. J. Wiseman (Lanark): They are now 
on the town water. 


Mr. Burr: But at whose expense? 


Mr. Wiseman: I think they tied into it 
themselves. Some of them got help from 
social services, but the others— 


Mr. Burr: But the company should foot the 
bill, not the taxpayers. ; 


Mr. Wiseman: There is still a court case 
pending there, I believe, on one. 


Mr. Burr: The company should foot that 
me and somebody should make sure that it 
oes. 


Mr. Wiseman: There is a court case pend- 
ing, I believe, on the one. 


Mr. Lewis: Is the mayor running it yet? 
Mr. Wiseman: I don’t think so. 

Mr. Burr: That’s all I have, thank you. 
Mr. Chairman: Votes 1902 and 1903 car- 


ried? 


Mr. Lewis: I want to raise something, not 
at length, but I want to get it on the record, 
and you sound as though you are taking 
everything lumped in. 


Hon. W. Newman: We did 1901 and we 
are working 1902 and 1903 together. 
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Mr. Lewis: I would find some artful way 
to work this under 1902 or 1903, even if it 
doesn’t seem to be there and with only a 
few minutes left, let me raise it. 


Usually I disagree with the minister. I 
want now to simply express profound dis- 
appointment in something that the minister 


didn’t do, or perhaps in something he did do. 


I want to express great disappointment in 
your refusal to accept the report of the 
inquiry officer into the 30 farms that Hydro 
was expropriating for the purpose of the 
Windsor-Sandwich transmission corridor. I 
think there was a tremendous matter of prin- 
ciple at stake, which you yourself were obvi- 
ously very anxious about. 


I have read the inquiry officer's report, I 
have read the ministers comments on the 
report, I have had someone from my research 
department go down and interview the farm- 
ers, I have had contact with them and I 
understand how the minister wrestled with 
it. I don’t understate that. Your document is 
a very unusual document, Mr. Minister, be- 
cause there is so much you have to concede 
and so much you are ambivalent about in 
writing your report. But I truly believe that 
there was a very important principle at stake 
which could have meant more to the sense 
of public inquiry and the capacity of the 
public to alter the decisions that are made 
by monoliths like Hydro, It was that prin- 
ciple at stake and that principle has been 
lost, and I feel more badly about that than 
I can say. 


The inquiry officer’s report was absolutely 
unequivocal. Without going back into the 
details, as I recall, he said that the taking 
of the land was not fair. He said that the 
taking of the land was not reasonable. He 
said that the taking of the land was not 
necessary. He said that he did not impugn 
for a moment Hydro’s objectives. He con- 
ceded that, but he indicated that the alterna- 
tives had not been explored, and that the 
land could have been taken along 401 or 
along the back line of the farmers’ property, 
but that in fact those avenues had not been 
explored. 


It was such an unequivocal decision, It was 
a decision which said that Hydro had come 
to these 30 farmers and wanted to expro- 
priate the land; a situation not unlike Arm- 
prior, a situation not unlike the transmission 
corridors from Bruce in the western part of 
the province. He listened to Hydro’s evi- 
dence, and he listened to the farmers’ evi- 
dence, and I have not seen a decision which 
is more categorical than the decision of the 
inquiry officer. 
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Yet the Minister of the Environment over- 
ruled him. I don’t know what pressures you 
were operating under. I have my own con- 
spiracy theories. I think the Minister of 
Energy (Mr. McKeough) ordered you to vary 
the decision. Now, you will tell me you are 
not ordered around by Darcy McKeough. 
Whippersnapper that he is, he doesn’t order 
you about. But the fact of the matter is that 
I have my own questions about it. 


I understand the difficult position of the 
Minister of the Environment. It is one thing 
to handle Darcy, but it is another thing to 
handle Hydro. Both of them are obviously 
unmanageable so you capitulated. But in the 
process of capitulating we kind of violated a 
public process which we have been strug- 
gling to secure for as long as I can remember, 
and I thought we were very near it. 


You approved the report of the inquiry 
officer for the Arnprior dam and you ap- 
proved it with his reservations, about the 
way in which Hydro had taken the land, 
and the additional land which they had taken 
beyond that which they needed. That was 
much appreciated. It was like a first step. 


What tremendous possibilities there were 
to have said to Hydro in this instance: “All 
right, you have gone too far. I am the Minis- 
ter of the Environment, I am not going to 
allow the farmers’ land to be destroyed in 
this fashion without adequate preparation.” 
What you said instead, if I read you cor- 
rectly, was: when Hydro began the studies 
of this taking, 1969, 1970, 1971, procedures 
under the Expropriation Act which were 
subsequently altered were not then in effect, 
the kinds of public presentations which are 
required today were not then contemplated, 
and Hydro did what could reasonably be ex- 
pected of it under the circumstances, It was 


not unwise or it was not likely that they: 


should have examined the corridor along 401, 
because after all at that point in time when 
it was being discussed because of highways 
regulations they couldn’t have used it, and 
kind of excused them on that basis from 
having to follow the inquiry officer’s decision. 


I think you should have gone completely 
the reverse. I think you should have said to 
Hydro: “Look, you people, you have under- 
stood the accelerating public discontent at 
the way you negotiate for properties, the 
way you intimidate farmers, the way you 
demand easements, the way you take prop- 
erty, the way you played one off against the 
other in the kitchens of the farm homes. And 
I am not going to be a party to that.” You 
have learned enough in the last year or two 
that you should have adapted yourself to this. 
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And you should have moved in here if neces- 
sary with all of the resources at your com- 
mand and done the alternative studies over 
the last six or eight months, because these 
farmers have a legitimate position. 


You talked passionately earlier tonight 
about agricultural land; here is a situation 
where agricultural land of 30 farmers is 
being violated. It makes no sense at all. Not 
so? 


Hon. W. Newman: Not all the farmers. 


Mr. Lewis: Not all the farmers were re- 
presented at the inquiry officer’s hearings. 


I know we have obviously a difference of 
opinion, and I want to assure you that I 
respect it in the statement you made, how 
you obviously wrestled with the decision. If 
I were more cynical I would say that you 
wrestled with the decision and neatly found 
a way to circumvent it. Maybe I am cyni- 
cal. I am just not sure. 


When dealing with Hydro I never under- 
stand why everyone feels they have to suc- 
cumb. I still think that you could have sup- 
ported that inquiry officer’s decision and in- 
sisted that Hydro spend the next six months, 
night and day, providing the alternatives and 
still get it on stream in time. Instead, be- 
cause you concede you have no authority 
over Hydro, you have asked them to pay 
special attention to the individual needs of 
individual farmers and to vary the transmis- 
sion line where it is possible. You did 
everything, in other words, but support 
the inquiry officer. 


I don’t know why we have these public 
hearings. I don’t know how often we can 
undermine the confidence of people in this 
sort of public process. These farmers are be- 
side themselves. The quote that my research 
person gave me—because to date no farmers 
have been approached by Hydro _incident- 
ally—is that the farmers can’t really believe 
this is happening. Mr. X kept repeating to 
me “We’re not rebels, but it just isn’t fair. 
We fulfilled our requirements in a business 
way and we were told we had won, but that 
doesn’t make any difference to them. They 
think because we’re farmers we can’t. under- 
stand what’s really happening. Well, we do.” 


The meeting at which Darcy McKeough 
presented himself was a very angry meeting 
because they felt they had been clobbered 
as citizens. They use the process; they go be- 
fore the inquiry officer; he rules in their 
favour; they don’t know he’s ruled in their 
favour; you bring out a total variation to 
that ruling and they’re presented with a fait 
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accompli by two fairly powerful cabinet min- 
isters. 

Well, I think it’s a terrible violation of the 
farmers. I think it was a mistaken decision. I 
think Hydro is getting away with murder. I 
think that the Minister of Energy and Hydro 
are just running rampant over farmland in 
this province without any appreciation of the 
sensitivities and of the economic and social 
priorities involved, and I feel very disap- 
pointed indeed that you, as a minister, saw 
fit to succumb when you had all the ammu- 
nition in the world to tum it around. I can- 
not tell you what you would have single- 
handedly done for the public participation 
programme in Ontario had you upheld that 
inquiry officer's report. You would have 
broadcast to the province and to all the ag- 
grieved groups everywhere in this province, 
who are forever struggling against govern- 
ment and bureaucracy, that you believe in 
the process and that when the public is up- 
held the cabinet won’t retreat. 


I appreciate what you said and I under- 
stand the way in which it is used. But I 
wanted to put on record as strongly as I 
can that I think it’s a blessed crime that 
Hydro has got away with violating the rights 
of those farmers, and it needn’t have hap- 
pened. You could have pressed them into 
immediate, urgent, short term alternatives 
as I’m sitting here. 


George Gathercole and company would 
have found a way of bringing those lines 
down the back lot or along the 401 within 
the utilities corridor now being considered 
by T and C. The farmers wouldn’t have had 
to humble themselves before Hydro to nego- 
tiate one by one for a slight variation in the 
corridor. Public participation would have 
been given a boost, and people would have 
had a sense of equity. 


Instead, fairness and equity lie in tatters; 
Hydro retreats from a hearing with smiles in- 
stead of humiliation—because that’s what 
should have happened. And another group of 
citizens in this province who thought they 
had done what was their democratic right 
and won, don’t understand how come it hap- 
pened that you win on Tuesday and the rug’s 
pulled out from under you on Wednesday. 
You must at least feel badly about it. 


Hon. W. Newman: May I just make one 
comment? 


Mr. Lewis: I left you three minutes. That’s 
unusual for me. 


Hon. W. Newman: Is there a lawyer here? 
Because there has been an action started to 
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upset my decision. Because now I’ve been 
given notice, I don’t know whether I have a 
right to really talk about it. I’d have to ask 
the lawyer. 


Mr. Haggerty: It’s going to court finally? 


Mr. Lewis: What do you mean? One of 
the farmers— 


Hon. W. Newman: There has been an 
action to set my judgement aside. 


Mr. Lewis: Is that so? An action by one 
of the farmers who— 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, I’m not exactly 
sure. It was on my desk yesterday. I’m not 
sure whether I can really talk about it or 
not. 


Mr. Lewis: Well, that’s even—okay, maybe 
it is. 


Hon. W. Newman: Is there a lawyer here 
who can help me out? 


Mr. Lewis: I spent two months each in the 
University of Toronto law school and at 
Osgoode Hall. I dropped out after two 
months in each case. I don’t have a degree. 
It’s a pleasure, you know. It was once a 
mark of infamy and now it’s a badge of 
honour. But I want to tell you that with my 
accumulated sense of jurisprudence, it’s safe 
for you to talk. 


Hon. W. Newman: May I say I would like 
to discuss it, but I also think that I should 
check it out with— 


Mr. Lewis: May we pursue it in the 
morming if possible—briefly? I won’t bother 
you now. 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, if you want to 
pursue it, fine. It may be sub judice, or 
something. 


Mr. Lewis: Right. If it were sub judice—or 
whatever the Latin pronunciation is—you can 
speak to your legal people tomorrow morning. 


Hon. W. Newman: Right. 


Mr. Lewis: I must say, as an addendum, 
that it’s kind of sad that citizens have to 
resort to suing the Crown, or to contesting 
the action, when they relied on you to up- 
hold their position. I mean that’s kind of the 
ultimate absurdity in this little situation. Any- 
way, you think about it overnight. 


Hon. W. Newman: You've had your com- 
ments. I would like to make mine. 
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Mr. Lewis: Oh no, I think this is done; 
but I'll wait. 


Mr. Chairman: Do votes 1902 and 1903 
carry? 


Mr. Lewis: No, no; I’d like to leave it open 
until right after the question period tomor- 
row moming. If the minister can’t pursue it, 
then we'll vote. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall we carry it then? We 
can carry it on in vote 1904. . 


Mr. Lewis: Oh, that’s fair enough. 
Mr. Haggerty: Okay. I agree. 
Votes 1902 and 1903 agreed to. 


The committee adjourned at 10:30 o'clock, — 
p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


The committee met at 11:13 o'clock, a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


(concluded ) 
On vote 1904: 


Mr. Chairman: Vote 1904, item 1, waste 
utilization. Mr. Haggerty. 


Mr. R. Haggerty (Welland South): Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. The other day I started 
into this particular vote and I dealt with glass 
containers. In particular I am thinking that 
we have one of the biggest government 
offenders in the business of glass bottles—the 
Liquor Control Board. You can see their 
bottles anyplace in the Province of Ontario— 
in the parks, on the beaches, on the highways, 
streets, all over the place. 


But when we look at the other part of the 
business, the brewers, you don’t see too many 
of their bottles lying around the streets. They 
have a five-cent deposit on each bottle, and 
I hope that the minister will give some direc- 
tion in bringing about this approach by the 
Liquor Control Board to reclaim some of 
these bottles; recycle them, but get them off 
the streets. 


I imagine you have received numbers of 
letters on this particular item. The LCBO are 
the ones who are causing more pollution than 


anybody. 


Hon. W. Newman (Minister of the Environ- 
ment): Mr, Chairman, if I may, I would like 
to comment on that. As I said, I think it was 
yesterday in the House or in here, I am not 
sure which, I hope that we will be able to 
table the final full report of the solid waste 
task force as soon as we can get it printed, 
and I will probably have some comments at 
that a etian point in time. The draft copy 
is on my desk, but I haven’t had a chance to 
read it. 


I am aware of the concerns, I am aware 
of the letters that I am getting, and I think 
I have met with pretty well all the environ- 
mental groups in the province. I haven't re- 
fused to meet anyone and discuss it, I have 
met with other groups. I have met with the 
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can people. I have met with the bottle people. 
I have met, I think, basically with them all. 
As you know, I tabled the beverage packag- 
ing working group report in June. There were 
some recommendations in that report but I 
don’t have them here. 


Mr. Haggerty: How many of the recom- 
mendations have you adopted from the report 
of the Littering Control Council of Ontario? 
Have you adopted any of those? 


Hon. W. Newman: I can’t tell you exactly 
and specifically whether we have or haven't, 
because I’m not sure of that list. But I’ve 
been working with reports— 


Mr. Haggerty: You see others in the bever- 
age industries, in particular the pop industry 
and the beer industry, that do recycle much 
of their glass containers, but the Liquor Con- 
trol Board. just seems to ignore it. They're 
just not taking the right approach to it. 


Hon. W. Newman: I announced yesterday 
in the House that a solid waste task force 
committee would be set up to make recom- 
mendations on various items. As you know, 
the solid waste task force didn’t deal with 
wines, liquors and beers at this point in 
time. 


Mr. Haggerty: They're just taking a cos- 
metic approach to the matter. That’s what 
they’re doing. It’s just window dressing. 


Hon. W. Newman: They were basically 
commissioned to deal with the carbonated 
beverage industry. 


Mr. Haggerty: Take this year, for example, 
I think there’s been more canning done in 
the Province of Ontario by householders than 
at any time in perhaps Ontario’s history. You 
couldn’t buy glass jars, Mason’s or Crown or 
any of those. They were hard to get. There 
was a shortage of them. Yet when you sit 


back— 


Hon. W. Newman: I think one of the 
reasons for the—I’m sorry, go ahead. 


Mr. Haggerty: What I’m trying to get at 
is, you can walk into any of the shopping 
stores, A & P or any of the big supermarkets, 
and you look at the different sizes of glass 
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containers that are on the shelves there, and 
they’re all non-returnable. Surely we should 
be able to come up with some type of pro- 
gramme so that these could be used year after 
year. All they have to have is a certain top 
on them, a certain lid with which we could 


do this. 


Hon. W. Newman: Non-returnable bottles 
just can’t be taken back and used again. Be- 
cause of the way they’re constructed today 
you don’t get the trippage out of them. 


Mr. Haggerty: I’m talking about much of 
the food that’s on the shelves in the stores. 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh, youre talking 


about food? 


Mr. Haggerty: Food in jars that could be 
used again. For example, the pickle jars. If 
they were designed right they could be used 
in the home for certain canning purposes, or 
they could go back to the company or to the 
processor and be reused again and recycled. 


Hon. W. Newman: Many of them are used 
in the home. 


Mr. Haggerty: This is right, but shouldn’t 
we be able to take a strong approach in this 
matter? How many millions of dollars are 
you going to be spending on this recycling 
plant that you're going to construct in the 
city of Toronto? 


Hon. W. Newman: There will be six— 


Mr. Haggerty: And much of it is glass, 
isn’t it? 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh, no. I’m not sure of 
the percentage of the glass, but it’s not that 
high. 


Mr. Haggerty: You watch the garbage 
pickup here in the city of Toronto, or in any 
municipality, and look at the waste that’s 
going into these garbage vans. Half of it is 
metal. There should be certain days that you 
should be able to pick up metal, and certain 
days for paper and things like that. Paper is 
a good recycling process and it’s profitable. I 
think people should be educated to put out 
certain types of garbage on such and such a 
day. I’m sure that in the city of Toronto, as 
well as in other municipalities, they have two 
pickups a week. 


Hon. W. Newman: The trouble is, in some 
cases it’s not very profitable and in some 
cases it is. 


Mr. Haggerty: In the long run, though, 
what’s it going to cost the province to build 
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all these waste recycling plants throughout 
the Province of Ontario? How many com- 
munities are you going to build these in now? 
I think the city of Hamilton has one and it’s 
been very successful. 


Hon. W. Newman: The SWARU plant. 
They’ve had their problems but they’ve pretty 
well— 


Mr. Haggerty: But they’ve ironed it out 
now. 


Hon. W. Newman: They still have some 
problems. 


Mr. Haggerty: You'll probably pick up on 
their mistakes and learn by their mistakes. 


Hon. W. Newman: And others, too, that’s 
right. This is exactly what we’re doing. 


Mr. Haggerty. They went out and spent 
how much? Did you help finance that at all, 
by the way? 


Hon. W. Newman: No. 


Mr. Haggerty: Now you're going to finance 
these other programmes and projects through- 
out the municipalities, and the city of Ham- 
ilton had to pay the whole shot. It just isn’t 
right. 


Hon. W. Newman: I think that was a 
combination of industry and the city of 
Hamilton. I’m not exactly sure how it breaks 
down, but I think industry is involved in it, 
too. There are some things there that come 
out of the plant and I’m not going into any 
details concerning the metal recovery and 
the prices they get for it and how it is 
utilized. ’'ve been shown through the plant 
and have seen some of the processing of 
some of the material that leaves that plant. 


Mr. Haggerty: I think you are going to 
have to take a stronger approach on some 
of these matters, and give a little more direc- 
tion to municipalities. Smaller municipalities 
are running out of landfill, too. 


Hon. W. Newman: I said that in my state- 
ment. I am aware of the problems of the 
smaller municipalities, and we have 16 
studies going on in the province now. 


Mr. Haggerty: I know in the regional 


municipality of Niagara you are talking about _ 
centralizing one landfill. But that’s going to — 


be costly. The pickup of this garbage alone 
and the time to transport it is going to cost 
a lot. 


— 
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Hon. W. Newman: This could be true. Do 
we have a study going on in the regional 
municipality of Niagara, or is it finished? 


Mr. W. Williamson (Assistant Director, 
Municipal and Private Waste Assessment, 
Pollution Control Planning Branch): The 
study is not quite finished; it is almost fin- 
ished. 


Mr. Chairman: Would you mind taking the 
microphone please? 


Hon. W. Newman: It is okay, Ill just 
repeat what he said. We haven't quite fin- 
ished the study of the Niagara region. All 
these studies are done in conjunction with 
the county or the regions, and we pay 50 
per cent of the costs and we agree on the 
terms of reference and the engineering firms 
that do it. As these reports are brought in 
we will try to work out some sort of a pro- 
gramme. As I said in my statement yesterday, 
on some of the costs that may be involved in 
some of the more remote municipalities, or 
rural municipalities, there will probably have 
to be some sort of financial assistance as we 
move into new schemes and programmes. 


Mr. Haggerty: What steps are you taking 
now, when you have industry that has quite 
a bit of waste material and some of it could 
be used for road-building purposes or for 
other landfill uses? I’m thinking particularly 
of where you've allowed the steel companies 
in Ontario to dump their waste right out into 
the lakes and rivers. I’m thinking in particu- 
lar of the one in the city of Port Colborne, 
where Algoma Steel is allowed to dump slag 
right out to the east breakwall and they’ve 
closed the gap off. We used to call it the 
gap there. It has destroyed some of the 
beaches in the area, not allowing the water 
to circulate, and of course pollution sets up 
in that particular area, in the watershed. 


When we were talking about asbestos the 
other day, I think somebody mentioned—if I 
interpreted it right—that there is a certain 
amount of slag from the iron process that has 
asbestos in it. I know some companies in the 
area crush it up for rock wool insulation. So 
mavbe it does have an asbestos base to it. 
If this is being dumped out into the water 
in Lake Erie, what effect does it have on the 
community and the surrounding areas that 
draw water from that area for a municipal 
water supply? Have any of your experts got 
anything on that problem? 


Hon. W. Newman: No. May I say, Mr. 
Chairman, I’ve sent them all on their way— 
they're from all over the province—because 
vou are really talking under one of the other 


votes, 1902 and 1903, and I’m just trying to 
answer as best I can. 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes, I know. 


Hon. W. Newman: If you like, Mr. Chair- 
man, I could outline vote 1904 exactly. It is 
waste utilization to promote the recycling of 
waste material and environmental enhance- 
ment, to improve the quality of specific water 
and land resources through the development 
of specialized techniques in order to increase 
their usefulness to the public. It also includes 
the use of refuse by the cement industry, the 
derelict motor vehicle programme, and the 
experimental reclamation plant, Watts from 
Waste. So if I can’t give you details today 
it is because Ive let the staff go back to 
the various parts of the province. 


Mr. Haggerty: I raised these matters with 
you. and I was concerned about the matter 
of Nanticoke generating station. What is done 
with the waste from the plant there? I'm 
talking about the ashes and so on. What do 
they do with that? 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t know what we 
are using; is it fly ash or whatever they call 
it? Maybe Dennis Caplice can answer that. 
We are doing some experimental work of 
using this kind of refuse in the cement 
industry. 

Mr. D. A. Evans (Simcoe Centre): At Nan- 


ticoke they have a lagoon into which they 
dump the fly ash. 


Hon. W. Newman: Do they? 


Mr. Haggerty: What do they do with their 
solid ash? You are talking about what goes 
up the stack. You are burning coal there, 
fossil fuel. 


Mr. Evans: It all goes out into the lagoon. 


Mr. B. Newman (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Surely you are not disposing of that fly ash; 
you are selling it today, are you not? Detroit 
Edison is selling it and making a good profit 
on fly ash today. 


Mr. Evans: We are trying to sell it, but it 
is pretty difficult. There is no use for it. 


Mr. B. Newman: I think Hydro should Jook 
into the procedures followed by Detroit 
Edison, because it is a marketable item now. 


Mr. Haggerty: What do you do with the 
cinders? 


Mr. Evans: Detroit Edison used to let them 
down through the sky and that sort of thing, 
but we don’t do that. 
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Mr. B. Newman: That is true but Ontario 
Hydro does the same thing. 


Mr. Evans: We recover 98 per cent of the 
fly ash. 


Mr. B. Newman: All right, that’s good, but 
you still throw out two per cent. What De- 
troit Edison does reclaim, regardless of the 
amount they reclaim, they sell. I think On- 
tario Hydro should Jook into the revenue 
from it. 


Mr. Chairman: We shouldn’t get into this 
conversation. We are away off the subject. 


Mr. Haggerty: We should look into cinder 
ash. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, gentlemen, I think 
we are getting a little off the vote. 


Mr. Haggerty: This is perhaps the solid ash 
from the fire boxes themselves in the boilers, 
not what goes up the stacks. 


Hon. W. Newman: I understand that even 
with what goes up, the fly ash and the other, 
Ontario Hydro has been doing some work 
with this product to make it into pellets or 
something, on a pilot project, I think it is 
called, to make cement or to go into cement 
blocks and things. 


Mr. Haggerty: Is that right? 

Mr. Evans: Yes. 

Mr. Haggerty: Are you sure now? 

Mr. Evans: Yes. Right from Lakeview. 
Mr. Haggerty: That is all I have. 


Mr. S. Lewis (Scarborough West): Would 
you put me on the list, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. F. A. Burr (Sandwich-Riverside): 
Could I have just one word? 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Burr. 


Mr. Burr: What is your general approach 
to the placing of heavy deposits—I mean 
substantial deposits—on bottles for return? 
Over in New Zealand if you buy a pint of 
milk, it costs you nine cents or pennies, and 
seven of that is the deposit on the bottle. You 
never see a milk bottle lying around in New 
Zealand. The same thing could apply here. 


If you have, say, a 25-cent bottle of ginger 
ale—whatever they cost—if you had a 15- 
cent deposit on that bottle, it is only on the 
first purchase that the purchaser is out the 
15 cents, because when he takes it back to 
get another he is just paying the price of the 


liquid. It seems to work. I can’t see why 
there is a reluctance to institute this. 


Hon. W. Newman: As I said before, if you 
are talking about the milk industry, as you 
know, they have the three-quart plastic jug 
and there is a 40-cent deposit on it. It is 
amazing the trippage they are getting out of 
those. They are getting up to 180 return trips 
out of those. 


Mr. Burr: Well, now why not— 


Hon. W. Newman: As far as the glass 
bottle, and the can industry go, as I said, 
I will be tabling the total task force report 
with some comments. Hopefully, I will get it 
done within the next three weeks. I said 
the draft copy is on my desk now and I want 
to look it over over the weekend. Then it will 
go to the printers and I probably will be able 
to table it within about three weeks. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. B. Newman, followed 
by Mr. Lewis. 


Mr. B. Newman: Thank you. Carrying on 
the same topic that Mr. Burr did make men- 
tion of, I am sure the minister is aware of the 
resolution recently passed by the township 
of Gloucester on Oct. 15 and endorsed, from 
what I understand, by many other munici- 
palities and submitted to the Association of 
Municipalities of Ontario for their endorsa- 
tion. I think that there is a good recommen- 
dation, where the Liquor Licence Board of 
Ontario could put an additional deposit on 
bottles so that the bottles would be re- 
turned, even if they are recycled and used 
for another purpose. Rather than having 
municipalities being responsible to a great 
extent for picking them up, this would be 
a help. 


Hon. W. Newman: As [ said earlier, I have 
met with all the can and bottle people and 
I think with all the unions involved, I met 
with— 


Mr. Lewis: The glass and ceramic workers’ 
union. Your relationship with them is prob- 
ably better than mine. 


Hon, W. Newman: Yes, I noticed that. I 
have met with all the groups. As I say, we 
are concerned about solid waste. There is no 
doubt about it. We are also concerned about 
the effects of those cans, bottles, non-return- 
ables or whatever is involved, We have to 
look at the total picture, and there is not 
any simple solution to the total picture. That’s 
why I said when I table the final solid waste 
task force report, I will be making some 
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comments and probably making some recom- 
mendations at that time. 


Mr. B. Newman: In your research, is there 
a jurisdiction that has solved or partially 
solved the problem of the glass bottle? 


Hon. W. Newman: In our research and that 
throughout North America, everybody uses 
the Oregon experience. But Oregon is a dif- 
ferent situation to that of Ontario. It has 
about two million people, and the population 
is spread out; there are no major cities. So 
they've gone to a deposit refund system and 
have virtually eliminated non-returnable 
bottles and cans. 

Now in Canada, BC has gone to a deposit 
refund system. I think it hag been partially 
successful, depending upon who you talk to. 
I had people out there looking at their legis- 
lation last summer. I think there are some 
changes coming. 

Alberta has had some very serious prob- 
lems with the mountainous piles of glass they 
have. And, of course, Saskatchewan really 
hasn’t banned anything, but they have said, 
in effect, “You can use them on airlines and 
in hospitals, and so on and so forth,” I’m 
not sure about non-returnable bottles, but 
they don’t manufacture cans in Saskatchewan. 


Manitoba has gone on somewhat of a 
voluntary basis and it seems to be working 
out to some de of efficiency. Now, just 
what the final outcome will be isn’t known, 
but it is more or less a voluntary agreement 
between the government, manufacturers and 
the unions to work out a satisfactory arrange- 
ment that would bring it into balance. 

One of the problems we are faced with 
here in the Province of Ontario, for instance, 
is the returnable bottle people. If the present 
trends continue, we are concerned about 
what is going to happen to the smaller re- 
turnable bottle companies. There are a lot of 
small ones across the province. 


Mr. B. Newman: Do you anticipate intro- 
ducing legislation before the end of this year, 
before Christmas? 


Hon. W. Newman: No. 


Mr. B. Newman: No; well, will it be intro- 
duced in the next session? 


Hon. W. Newman: [ will be making some 
statements in about three weeks, and because 
of my statements I’m not sure at this point in 
time whether we will require legislation on it. 


Mr. B. Newman: Then as far as you are 
concerned we are not going to have the bottle 
problem in perpetuity, are we? Because you 
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are going to have to introduce legislation to 
resolve some of it. 


Hon. W. Newman: We are looking at vari- 
ous schemes right now. 


Mr. B. Newman: Going on to another 
matter, I was very pleased, Mr. Minister, that 
you decided to go into waste reclamation and 
recycling. I made a suggestion about two 
years ago about the set-up of a commission— 
are you going to end up with a commission? 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t think so at this 
point in time. For instance—let’s use Metro 
Toronto as an example—our people or I will 
negotiate with Metro Toronto regarding loca- 
tion, the size of plant, transportation, and so 
on and so forth. Once we've agreed on that, 
and the user charge over 40 years to recover 
half the cost of the land—once we've worked 
out all the details, then we will go ahead and 
build the recycling plant on whatever site is 
decided on. 

We will have an advisory committee work- 
ing between ourselves and the municipality 
at all times on this, But when we do build 
the plant, we would give the municipalities 
the opportunity of operating it with their 
people; or maybe even contracting it out, if 
they so desire. 

Some of you made some comments yes- 
terday about building more bureaucracy. The 
concept of us not operating the plants our- 
selves was my idea, so that we wouldn’t be 
adding a lot of staff. We would let the 
municipalities do it themselves or by con- 
tract. 


Mr. B. Newman: What criteria did you use 
in the selection of sites and selection of 
municipalities? 


Hon. W. Newman: I must say we had long 
lists and we spent many hours on it, because 
we know there are problem areas in various 
parts of the province. We had to look at the 
areas which we felt were the most critical at 
this point in time. 

I think some people misunderstand. These 
six plants are our immediate concern. We feel 
that they are all in critical areas where we 
should get involved and get going with them. 


There are financial limitations in our bud- 
get each year, and we do have certain com- 
mitments, but it doesn’t say that if we have 
finished a study in the greater Windsor area 
—or wherever the study is going on—that we 
can’t sit down and work out a programme, 
whether it be for the Windsor area or the 
county of Hastings or the district of Kenora, 
or wherever it may be— 
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Mr. Chairman: County of Elgin. 


Hon. W. Newman: —or the county of 
Elgin, with the idea of staging them in. Our 
basic objective is to get into the primary 
treatment plant first, because we feel this is 
the first stage. That won’t preclude us in the 
future from getting into what we call sec- 
ondary treatment in some of the initial plants 
and still be building primary treatment in 
other areas. 


Of course, in some areas it is not economi- 
cally feasible to build a plant. It might be 
advisable, for instance, to have transfer sta- 
tions and haul material in to the plant from 
around whatever district or county or region 
is being served. 


Mr. B. Newman: Were the locations that 
you did select a result of intensive research 
on the part of the ministry? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, very intensive re- 
search. I will tell you that the regional 
municipality of Sudbury are working very 
actively themselves on a programme. They 
have had some studies done, and they are 
very interested in taking their material that 
comes out of the ground, working in some 
sort of mixture with sludge and spreading it 
on the rock in the Sudbury area and then 
reclaiming the rock and planting grass and 
so on and so forth. This will be part of it. 
They have done a lot of work on that. Sud- 
bury has a problem because of the rock 
structure. 


Kingston has had a problem for a long 
time. There is a gentleman down there— 
there was an article in the paper the other 
day—who has been promoting some sort of a 
scheme in Kingston for some time because of 
the problem they have got down there. It 
doesn’t mean that it will only be Kingston. 
Some of the surrounding municipalities could 
very: easily be involved in it. 


In the Metropolitan Toronto area, the Peel- 
Halton area, I guess it is pretty well self- 
explanatory why we want to move in that 
particular area. London has a serious prob- 
lem right now in that their landfill site is 
full, and they have an application for a new 
landfill. site out in one of the townships. 
There was an OMB hearing last spring, and 
the hearing was adjourned until I think about 
Christmas time. What it meant was that we 
had to give them permission to pile the 
garbage on top of the garbage. It is one of 
the more critical areas. 


Have I missed one of them? No, I think 
that is it. 


Mr. B. Newman: So the sites you have 
selected were the sites where the need was 
the most urgent and the greatest, is that itP 


Hon. W. Newman: We felt that those were 
the most critical areas. There are other areas 
in the province, I know, and as these studies 
are completed we will be discussing— 


Mr. B. Newman: The financial ability of 
the area was not taken into consideration, was 
itP It was the need for the disposing of 
garbage. 


Hon. W. Newman: It was the need for 
getting some form of primary treatment on 
garbage, because of the critical problems 
they are faced with in these areas. 


Mr. B. Newman: How long do you antici- 
pate it will take before the first of your 
series of plants will be operative? 


Hon. W. Newman: As soon as we are 
through the estimates, a group within the 
ministry will be sitting down and will be 
starting to negotiate with the municipalities. 


Mr. B. Newman: All of them at the same 
time? 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, I am not sure we 
have enough staff to do them all at the same 
time, but certainly I have had requests al- 
ready from two of them saying: “How soon 
can we sit down?” We want to negotiate 
with them on the site, the location, the type 
of plant and the tonnage. We will operate it 
in the advisory committee and get the various 
things done. Once we can reach agreement 
with the municipality, then we would have 
no problem designing the plant; in a very 
short period of time we could have the plant 
designed. 


Mr. B. Newman: Are these package plants 
you are now referring to? 


Hon. W. Newman: No, these are not. 
These will be primary treatment—well, I 
don’t know what you mean_ by package 
plants, but the primary treatment plants will 
be built in such a way that as the technology 
comes out of our experimental plant we will 
be able to hook the primary treatment on to 
secondary— 


Mr. B. Newman: Will it be similar to the 
Ohio experiment? 


Hon. W. Newman: I’d have to ask Wes 
about Ohio. 


No, it is not similar to the Ohio. 
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Mr. B. Newman: Will it be a different pro- 
cess, too? Theirs essentially were package 
plants that could be added on to— 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh, no. The largest 
plant that is economically feasible handles 
1,000 tons per day, and this is what we are 
building in the major areas. For instance, in 
the Kingston area it would be probably a 
200- or maybe 300-ton per day plant, which 
will serve their needs well into the future. 
Now the capacity of that plant can be added 
to, I believe, as needed in the future. Say 
10 years from now they might have to add a 
200-ton unit to it. These plants will be 
enclosed in a building with electrostatic preci- 
pitators and everything to keep the dust 
down. 

I know Wes Williamson here is one of the 
world’s recognized experts in this particular 
field, and we have seen all the problems they 
have had in other plants throughout the 
world. 


Mr. B. Newman: Will these all be new 
plants? Will none of the plants already in 
existence in some of these municipalities be 


upgraded instead? 


Hon, W. Newman: No. I think there is a 
small one in St. Catharines and the SWARU 
plant in Hamilton. These will be new plants, 
yes. When we build them we anticipate, with 
the technology we have now that they are 
going to work perfectly. 

We are not worried about experimenting 
with the primary treatment end of it. It’s 
when we get into the secondary treatment 
that we have to worry. We are convinced 
that we’ve got most of the bugs worked out. 
We know the best kind of machine for grind- 
ing. We know the best kind of elevation and 
the best kind of conveyers and the best way 
to handle the material—at least, I think we 
do. We have spent a lot of time on it. We 
think that these plants will be working well. 


Mr. B. Newman: Will the equipment used 
in these plants be of Canadian manufacture 
or imported? 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t want to men- 
tion the name, but there is a certain type of 
hammer inding process that is world- 
recognized as the best. Where does that 
come from? 


Mr. Williamson: From the States. 
Hon. W. Newman: From the States. 


Mr. B. Newman: Could not the technology 
be imported here and the equipment made 
here? 
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Hon. W. Newman: Certainly, if the best 
machine that is available that we know of is 
made here, I am quite sure we would be 
quite happy to use it. 


Mr. B. Newman: The equipment made in 
the States could have a subsidiary company 
in Canada for the manufacture of this equip- 
ment. You are just starting into the pro- 
gramme. 


Hon. W. Newman: Right. 


Mr. B. Newman: I can foresee the pro- 
gramme expanding as the years progress. 
There is going to be the need for new 
equipment, plus replacement equipment, so 
that as much of the equipment that is used 
in the plants should be of Canadian manu- 
facture. 


Hon. W. Newman: Much of it will be. I 
am actually talking about the grinding ma- 
chine itself. I don’t want to criticize any 
other operations that are going now, but one 
of the problems is that they don’t have the 
horsepower and they don’t have the grind- 
ing ability to handle the large pieces that are 
coming through, and it means a lot of hand 
separation. In this day and age, you can’t 
have a lot of hand separation because a lot 
of people don’t want to work on a produc- 
tion line of garbage, sorting it. This is the 
problem that has been faced. You’ve got to 
have the optimum power, size and capacity 
with this particular grinder, so that we don’t 
have to deal with that sort of thing. For 
instance, in most operations now—not all— 
they are having to pull off certain segments 
by hand, throwing them aside as a big pile. 
We won't be able to take a car through, but 
we will be able to take any sort of normal 
garbage through it. 


Mr. B. Newman: In other words, there is 
going to be a minimum amount of labour 
and a maximum amount of mechanization? 


Hon. W. Newman: That will be it basi- 
cally. 


Mr. B. Newman: The next question I 
wanted to ask of you, Mr. Minister, is how 
long do you anticipate—without having any 
problems in the discussion with the munici- 
palities, financial arrangements and every- 
thing of this sort—before a plant would 
actually be in operation in Ontario? 


Hon. W. Newman: From the day we 
reach agreement with the municipality, if we 
could get the materials, by ordering the steel 
ahead and all the things we need, if we can 
get delivery, we would anticipate we should 
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be able to have the plant in operation within 
a year. 


Mr. B. Newman: Within a year? 


Hon. W. Newman: After we reach an 
agreement. I say within a year now, if 
everything is there to do it within a year, 
but I can’t guarantee delivery of steel or 
delivery of certain products. 


Mr. B. Newman: No, but your programme 
is to have it within a year. Not foreseeing 
any impediments in the programming, within 
a year of the final agreement with a munici- 
pality, you should have the plant operative. 


Hon. W. Newman: By late 1975 I would 
be very optimistic that we would have several 
plants in operation. 


Mr. B. Newman: Of the eight projects, 
how many? 


Hon. W. Newman: There are just six. 


_Mr. B. Newman: When do you foresee all 
of them completed? Naturally, you are going 
to run into some problems. 


Hon. W. Newman: I am a very optimistic 
sort of fellow and I would like to see all six 
of them into operation Jan. 1, 1976. 


Mr. B. Newman: You are not planning the 
election then, are you? 


Hon. Mr. Newman: Oh, I think the elec- 
tion will be long over by then. 


Mr. B. Newman: Not according to the 
Premier's (Mr. Davis’) schedule for the next 
year. 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh, I didn’t see it. 
What did he say? 


Mr. B. Newman: Well, he’s got meetings 
scheduled with municipalities up until some 
time in October, 1975—one every month. 


Mr. Lewis: Why does that preclude an 
election? 


Mr. B. Newman: It doesn’t preclude an 
early election but it certainly is attempting 
to screen one. 


Mr. Lewis: I would think that this rec- 
lamation plant and the Krauss-Mafei ride 
will open on the same day—three weeks be- 
aoe the election—and shuttle from one to the 
other. 


Hon. W. Newman: When I made this 
announcement, it was not a political an- 
nouncement. It was a need announcement 
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for the people of this province. They will not 
be operational by election time. 


Mr. Lewis: You can guarantee that, can 
you? 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, I don’t know but 
basically I think not. 


Mr. B. Newman: I wanted to ask you, why 
was Windsor one of the municipalities that 
was not selected? 


Hon. W. Newman: Windsor is one of the 
areas that we originally considered and I 
must say that it was not included. I think 
that Windsor has a fairly substantial 
dumping— 


Mr. Williamson: It is an excellent transfer 
station. 


Mr. B. Newman: You are satisfied with the 
Windsor operation, is that it? There are no 
problems as far as waste disposal goes be- 
cause there is no reclamation. 


Hon. W. Newman: This is it. We think 
that Windsor is in as good a shape as any 
at this point in time. I just can’t give you the 
details as far as Windsor is concerned, but 
you have transfer stations and it is fairly well 
organized. I think they have had landfill facil- 


ities for some time, haven't they? 


Mr. Williamson: They were the first in 
the province to do it. 


Mr. B. Newman: They have to go some 
distance today for the sanitary landfill site. 
The one right in the municipality is filled 
up, or almost filled up at the present. 


Hon. W. Newman: At least they have a 
place to go. 


Mr. B. Newman: They had the foresight 
to realize what would be needed. 


Hon. W. Newman: It was well planned, 
there is no doubt about it. 


Mr. B. Newman: I think you generally get 
good members from the area, too. 


Hon. W. Newman: It all depends what 
their last name is. 


Mr. B. Newman: That is all I wanted to 
ask, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 


Mr. Lewis: It shows, you know, when you 
don’t have Tory members, what gets done. 


Mr. F. Young (Yorkview): It is the horse 
that jumps the fence that gets the attention. 
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Mr. Chairman: Mr. Lewis. 


Mr. Lewis: I sense, my perceptions are so 
alert, that this estimate is coming to an end 
and, therefore, I don’t want to prolong it. I 
just want to have a little spasm of personal 
frustration here before it ends, if you don’t 
mind. Do you have your legal counsel here 
to explain why this matter is to be considered 
sub judice? I am really quite curious about it. 


Hon. W. Newman: May I make a comment 
on this first? With all due respect to the legal 
profession, and I have a lot of respect for it, 
I understand, as a member of the Legislature, 
that we have the right to discuss anything 
we wish at any time in the Legislature. The 
thing is, by discussing a particular case, or 
cases, in the Legislature while there is a 
court action pending, it could very easily 
prejudice the case, apparently, of either side, 
or of anyone. 


But I understand that I have the right to 
discuss it and to talk about a particular case, 
and this is a right of the Legislature. I 
believe—and I will ask the legal counsel in 
a second to answer this—that the courts, over 
a period of time, have asked, or requested, 
or indicated that we shouldn’t discuss certain 
matters, and I agree. We could very easily 
prejudice a case that is coming up. With 
those few remarks I will call on Mr. Jim 
Jackson to comment on this further, if you 


like. 


Mr. J. Jackson (Legal Counsel): It has been 
general practice not to comment on cases 
that are before the courts. The courts have, 
on a number of occasions, said that it was 
‘wrong, for people to comment on such cases, 
especially the parties to the cases, because 
they may be trying to influence the outcome 
of the case. In his case, the minister is 
named as a party in a notice of motion. The 
notice of motion is expressed very generally. 
It doesn’t have any grounds for asking that 
the minister’s decision be set aside, so it is 
almost impossible for the minister to be in a 
position of knowing that he won't be com- 
menting directly on something that will be 
an issue before the court. The matter first 
came before the divisional courts on Oct. 21. 
‘They adjourned it for a hearing on Nov. 27, 
and they have advised the minister that he 
shouldn’t comment on it until after the hear- 
ing has been held. 


Mr. Lewis: Could I ask just a couple of 
questions, partly just out of curiosity? Of 
what does the notice of motion consist? No- 
body was aware—even the area press was not 
aware as late as this morning—that this was 


under way. A notice of motion has been filed 
by whom? 


Mr. Jackson: A notice of motion has been 
filed by the law firm of Weir and Foulds, 
who are counsel for a number, but not all, 
of the property owners who were expro- 
priated. The respondents were named as On- 
tario Hydro, the Minister of the Environ- 
ment, and the Attorney General for the 
Province of Ontario. It asks for a number 
of things. It asks for an order declaring that 
this decision of the minister is invalid, and 
setting the same aside. It asks for an order 
referring the report of the inquiry officer 
back to the minister for reconsideration, and 
for an order prohibiting Ontario Hydro from 
taking any steps to proceed with the expro- 
priation until] the minister has reconsidered 
the report of the inquiry officer. 


At the adjourned hearing it was agreed 
that because of time problems imposed by 
the Expropriations Act, Hydro could con- 
tinue with the draft and other technical work 
in connection with the preparation of the 
plans, which the minister will have to sign 
if the court decides against the applicants 
but that the minister would not sign the plans 
and that Hydro would not register them until 
after they appeared before the court again 
on Nov. 27. 


Mr. Lewis: The law firm you mention is 
not mentioned anywhere in the— 


Mr. Jackson: I believe Mr. Paroyan has 
hired a Toronto law firm to assist as counsel. 


Mr. Lewis: I see. It has ascended to Metro- 
politan Toronto. It must make you happier 
to know that eminent colleagues are now 
clearly involved. In effect, they are asking 
the court for a decision to quash or to vary. 
Is that correct? 


Mr. Jackson: They are asking the court 
to quash the decision of the minister and to 
refer the matter back to the minister for 
further consideration. 


Mr. Lewis: Just to comment on your com- 
ments, I think there is a small difference of 
opinion. I have discussed it with some of my 
own colleagues who are lawyers, and I have 
been in the House now for 11 years and can 
remember the sub judice rule being dis- 
cussed a number of times. In fact, the sub 
judice rule applied almost exclusively to 
matters of a criminal nature, emanating from 
the United Kingdom precedents, for some 
considerable time. It was only extended fairly 
recently to matters of a civil nature in terms 
of parliaments. 
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I recall that Ken Bryden in the 1960s—Jim 
Allan will recall this—raised a rather difficult 
issue because it involved matters relating to 
criminal law that were sine die, or sort of 
in the process before the courts. He finally 
got up and read into the record a number 
of items which, because he had made a dis- 
tinction between civil and criminal matters, 
were allowed in the records of the House, 
in Hansard. 

Subsequent to that event, the Legislature 
has been rather anxious about sub judice 
proceedings; I concede that, although I 
wouldn’t have thought the debates in the 
Legislature could be introduced as evidence 
in a court case. 


Mr. Jackson: I am not aware that they 
can be. 


Mr. Lewis: No, I am not aware that they 
can either; as a matter of fact, I am damn 
well aware that they can’t. If debates in the 
Legislature can’t be introduced into the court 
as evidence, then I fail to see how an ex- 
change between a minister and a member 
will have an influence on the proceedings. 

What you imply by that, if I may say so— 
and I say it to the minister; I can’t say it to 
some of the servants of the public as it were 
—what you imply is that the judiciary are so 
partial, so incapable of judgement, so subject 
to caprice regarding the debates between Bill 
Newman and Stephen Lewis in a committee 
of the Ontario Legislature, that the judge at 
the hearing won’t be able to exercise an 
independent opinion. 

In effect, what you are saying is that the 
man who is sitting and listening to the 
debate which takes place will rummage back 
through the committee Hansards for Friday, 
Oct. 25,..and decide whether or not he 
should be influenced by them or the news 
reports of those. 

I think it is a very unfortunate commen- 
tary—I think you are besmirching the judicial 
process. 

You don’t think that-I know you don’t 
think that—but what we are saying is that 
the judge who sits on it isn’t going to be of 
a sufficiently independent frame of mind to 
dissociate himself from anything that is read 
about this today. Nonsense. None of you— 


Mr, B. Newman: Except if he reads Han- 
sard. 


Mr. Lewis: Who reads Hansard? 
Hon. W. Newman: The press do. 
Mr. Lewis: Under duress. 


Hon. W. Newman: And the newspapers 
write it up and it is used as evidence in 
court. 


Mr. Haggerty: They do that in any court 
decision. 


Mr. Lewis: I would have thought—who 
is chairman of our committee on redistribu- 
tion; what is the judge’s name? 


Mr. B. Newman: Campbell Grant. 


Mr. Lewis: I would have thought that if 
Judge Campbell Grant in a murder trial can 
instruct the jury to forget about a compro- 
mising picture of some model with whom 
Demeter was alleged to have consorted—it 
appeared in the London Free Press and 
wherever else—that they should remove that 
from their minds as having no application, 
in a trial involving something as fragile 
and perilous as a murder charge; I would 
have thought that you, as a member of the 
Legislature, with all that that means in terms 
of the impunity of these proceedings and our 
right to discuss public matters, I would have 
thought that you can be sure in your own 
mind that that would not influence what- 
ever a judge may say. It’s not a difference of 
opinion; it’s a disenchantment. I think you 
are being muzzled. 


Hon. W. Newman: No. 
Mr. Lewis: Yes you are, because— 


Hon. W. Newman: I would like to talk 
about it. 


Mr. Lewis: I think you would like to talk 
about it. 


Hon. W. Newman: But I have to be 


guided by legal advice. 


Mr. Lewis: I really appreciate that the 
legal advice is given in good faith; I don’t 
pretend otherwise. 


Mr. Young: It looks as if you are com- 
pletely frustrated at the moment. The rules 
that have been imposed upon this House are 
such that justice just can’t be done here. This 
is what it looks like. 


Mr. Lewis: I haven’t really started to pro- 
voke the minister. By 12:15 he will probably 


reply. 


Hon. W. Newman: As I said, I would be 
glad to discuss it with you; but I have sought 
legal advice and my legal advice is that I 
should not discuss it because it could have 
a very strong prejudicial effect on the case. 





Si sat 
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Mr. Lewis: Okay, I want to say that the 
decision which has been made by you preju- 
dices the rights of this House to discuss 
matters which should be discussed in the 
Legislature; which have every right to be dis- 
cussed in the Legislature. We are muzzling 
the political process here in a way which is 
indefensible. I cannot believe it; but it is 
happening. I hope that the Speaker looks at 
it pretty toughly. 

I myself would tread very hesitantly on 
matters which I really thought might prej- 
udice a judicial process, particularly in the 
criminal law—but in something like this, it is 
absolutely beyond the pale. 


Mr. Young: And this has only happened 
recently. 


Mr. Lewis: Let me just outline it again for 
the record, as I understand it, to satisfy my 
own frustration about it. 


I just want to say to you that the legal 
advice should not be followed, even though 
you are going to follow it. The legal advice 
runs counter to natural justice. The legal ad- 
vice says, in effect, that not only have the 
farmers had their democratic rights over- 
tumed by the minister—for reasons which 
the minister could no doubt defend—but that 
when members of the Legislature attempt 
to discuss the farmers’ rights in the House, 
we too are frustrated by the application of 
something called sub judice. A more offen- 
sive ploy I do not know. 


I walk the bloody tightrope. I sit here 
and I have to pay respect to the lawyer; I 
have to maintain my equanimity—what do 
you do in this crazy place? How do you deal 
in this Legislature? I'm not asking you to 
discuss your decision; I’m asking you to dis- 
cuss the reasons by which you came to that 
decision. The reasons are on paper; I can 
read them. I can put that decision into the 
record. 


Hon. W. Newman: I know. 


Mr. Lewis: I’m entitled to do that in 
Hansard. Where do the farmers find justice? 
All right, I suppose through the courts. 
Isn’t it ironic that groups of people in On- 
tario are so oppressed these days that they 
are driven to such extremes. These farmers 
now have to take a civil action in the courts 
naming the minister and Ontario Hydro. It’s 
crazy that we should drive people to that 
kind of extreme. Here are 30 farmers named 
in the action who felt that they had been 
upheld by an inquiry officer. I really find it 
offensive. 
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Come on, you are my senior; you are my 
colleague of long standing in the House— 
what the devil do I do? 


Ontario Hydro, behaving in a fashion 
which is consistent only with the arbitrariness 
and insensitivity which has characterized it 
over the years, decides to expropriate the 
land of a number of farmers to set up a line 
between Windsor and Sandwich. The Exprop- 
riation Procedures Act is proclaimed on Dec. 
1, 1970. Ontario Hydro looks into the busi- 
ness of the expropriation in 1970. They had 
every reason to believe that the Expropriation 
Procedures Act meant what it said and that 
they had to provide a taking of land which 
was reasonable and fair and necessary. 


Ontario Hydro engaged in the game that 
they always engaged in, of playing one 
farmer off against another, of offering 
amounts of money which were simply illegiti- 
mate, and of buying up land where they 
could. When they came to the crunch, the 
15 per cent of the land which was good 
agricultural land, they couldn’t get the farm- 
ers to bite, because farmers can be played 
around with by Hydro for only so long and 
then they dig in their heels. This was good 
farmland, and the farmers said, “No, we 
wont deal with you. We won't deal with 
people who deal in a disreputable fashion.” 


This is the way Hydro has classically dealt. 
Hydro says, “To the devil with you, we'll 
expropriate your land.” They institute pro- 
ceedings under the Expropriation Procedures 
Act. The farmer says to himself and the 
farmer’s lawyer says to himself, “We have re- 
course under the Act. We'll go before an 
inquiry officer.” The inquiry officer has the 
hearing. The inquiry officer, a noteworthy 
Tory in London—do I do him an injustice? 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t know what his 
political faith is, but he’s a very capable 
person. 


Mr. Lewis: Clearly a very capable person. 
The inquiry officer says that he accepts the 
premise that Hydro’s objectives are unim- 
peachable. He said that. Then he says, “Is 
the taking fair? I must therefore conclude 
that this application is not fair on the merits. 
Is the taking sound? I must therefore find 
that this taking is not sound. Is the taking 
reasonably necessary?” To quote: 


In order to achieve its objectives, the 
taking of some lands may prove to be 
reasonably necessary. That is a long way 
from saying that this taking is reasonably 
necessary. Hydro was not able to estab- 
lish on the evidence that it had given (a) 
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due consideration to the consequence of the 
taking on the affected owners, or (b) due 
consideration to all reasonable alternative 
routes. Hydro, with its vast human and 
material resources, could and should have 
had evidence that the reasonable alterna- 
tive routes were carefully assessed, and the 
respective advantages and disadvantages of 
each weighed against the consequences of 
the taking on the affected owners in ad- 
vance of its choice. I must therefore con- 
clude that this taking is not reasonably 
necessary at this time. 


The taking is not fair, the taking is not 
sound, the taking is not reasonably necessary, 
and you overrule the inquiry officer’s report. 
That’s called a mortal blow to public partici- 
pation and natural justice in Ontario. You 
rule that way. Then when I, as a member of 
the Legislature, want to talk to you about it 
in the House, you plead sub judice. That’s 
what’s happening. You say we can’t talk 
about it. 


What do these farmers do? They scream 
and yell at the Minister of Energy (Mr. 
McKeough) at a meeting and he thumbs his 
nose at them—well, in a sense. He says it’s 
the least worst alternative. I think that in fact 
was the phrase. 


Hon. W. Newman: You read my reasons, 
did you not? 


Mr. Lewis: Yes, I read your reasons. On 
the surface, your reasons were, in terms of a 
rationalization, plausible. One of the reasons 
was that so much land had already been 
taken. What the devil would Hydro do with 
all that land? Another reason was that 1975 
was approaching and the power supply had 
to be secure. Yet another reason was that 
Hydro had done what it could be expected 
to do at the time of the planning because the 
rules of the game have changed. 


My answer is: nuts! Hydro has trampled 
all over farmers’ rights in Ontario without 
blinking an eye, and no one calls it to heel. 
I get tired of that. This would have been a 
dramatic intervention on the part of the 
minister to say to Hydro, “Look, fellows, 
were drawing the line here. You’ve gone too 
far once too often.” 


Mr. B. Newman: Why don’t you have an 
inquiry on it? 


Mr. Lewis: I must tell you what I have to 
believe. I believe that the Ministry of the 
Environment was bullied into its position by 
the Minister of Energy and Ontario Hydro. 
I believe that that decision was ordered by 
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the Minister of Energy and Ontario Hydro 
even though the Minister of the Environment 
in his own wisdom saw the possibility of 
saying to Hydro: “I am endorsing the inquiry 
officer's report. You come back to me by 
Dec. 31, 1974, with alternative routes and 
we'll do it that way.” 

I believe that there was no need to accept 
this report. I really feel for those farmers, 
and I think other members of the House of 
all parties do, just as I sense the incredible 
aggravation for the farmers when they lose 
nine dairy farms in a projected bypass around 
Peterborough or when the Arnprior dam is 
affected, which you know and the Minister 
of Energy knows was illegitimately handled 
by Hydro. But what can you do about it 
now? 

It is the same as the farmers dealing with 
Ontario Hydro who get together in the Bruce 
Peninsula to watch the way they run their 
transmission corridors through. If Ontario 
Hydro sees swampland on one side and agri- 
cultural land on the other, it will choose the 
prime agricultural land every time. They 
have got some kind of obsession for destroy- 
ing prime agricultural land. That’s why we 
tabled these new public participation rules 


for Hydro, because there seems no way of ; 


controlling that megalomaniacal corporation. 

The most extraordinary blow for democra- 
tic public participation could have been 
struck by you, the minister, saying to Hydro: 
“No, I am going to secure Windsor’s power 
supply but not this way. Over my dead body, 
fellows—I’ve got an inquiry officer’s report 
and it is an intelligent report and I accept 
ia) 

It really is, as you know, an intelligent 
report. I have read yours and I have read 
his and I have read the appendix, the recom- 
mendations for consideration by the approv- 
ing authority and I think the whole thing is: 
just a little scandal in southwestern Ontario: 


that has been allowed to happen for no legiti- ; 


mate reason. 


I wanted to put it today as I put it last 
night, with the added note that the whole 
business of your not being able to reply to 
me in the Legislature is an abuse of the 
Legislature. It is not what we are here for.. 
We are here to be able to debate these 
matters. What we say is not used as evidence 
in court. What you say in court can vary 
from, or be consistent with what you say 
here, depending on the questions asked. 


Is this a jury case? Presumably this is a 
judge. I mean, do you see what we are say- 
ing? We are saying that a judge who reads: 
the press reports of this case, of this discus-~ 
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sion, will be influenced in his opinion. That's 
what we are saying. Well, I don’t have that 
low grade a view of the judicial profession. 


Hon. W. Newman: Neither do I. 


Mr. Lewis: I happen to think the judges 
are capable of impartiality. I happen to think 
that even if I called you some epithet and 
you gave me answers which were totally im- 
plausible, it would mean nothing to a judge. 
He or she would make his ruling or her 
ruling based on the evidence. 


Hon. W. Newman: That is right, based on 
the evidence. 


Mr. Lewis: Right. What you would say in 
reply to me here might even lead to a 


fruitful discussion rather than to a splenetic 
outburst and would make a hell of a lot more 
sense. 

I have nothing more to say, Mr. Chairman. 
It turns the democratic process into a sham- 
bles, frustrates the rights of the farmers and 
just is wrong. It is just unconscionably wrong. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall vote 1904 carry? 
Vote 1904 agreed to, 


Mr. Chairman: That concludes the esti- 
mates of the Ministry of the Environment. 


The committee adjourned at 12:10 o’clock,, 
p-m. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


The committee met at 8 o'clock, p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF LABOUR 


Mr. I. Deans (Wentworth): Mr. Chair- 
man, I wonder if the minister would intro- 
duce his staff so that we understand who 
they are and what their functions are? 


Hon. J. P. MacBeth (Minister of Labour): 
All right, thank you, Mr. Deans. I will start 
off with introducing the head table. First of 
all, of course, is my deputy, Mr. Robert 
Johnston, whom I think most of you do know. 

Next is Mr. John Kinley, director of our 
research branch; and Mr. Hushion and Mr. 
Dickie, who of course you all know from our 
labour relations field; and Tim Armstrong, in 
connection with the Labour Relations Board. 
Now, do you want those who are down 
below? Is that all you want now? 


Mr. Deans: No, let’s have everybody. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: All right, Bob, if you 
will just take over for the others? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston (Deputy Minister): It 
might be just as simple if you do it your- 
selves and stand up and then they will know 
who it is. 


D. L. Emond (Executive Assistant to the 
Minister): Douglas Emond, executive assist- 
ant to the minister. 


R. K. Cleverdon (Director, Construction 
Safety Branch): R. K. Cleverdon, director of 
the construction safety branch. 


D. W. Rose (Counsel and Registrar, La- 
bour Management Arbitration Commission): 
Don Rose, Labour Management Arbitration 
Commission. 


D. J. Morgan (Executive Director, Finance 
and Administration): John Morgan, executive 
director of. administration. 


J. MeNair (Director, Industrial Safety 
Branch): J. McNair, industrial safety. 


W. H. Lehman (Director, Systems and 
ADP Branch): W. H. Lehman, director, sys- 
tems and ADP branch. 
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V. E. Scott (Director, Conciliation and 
Mediation Services): V. E. Scott, director, 
conciliation and mediation. 


G. A. Webster (Director, Finance Branch): 
George Webster, director of finance. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I might say we are 
missing two or three, some of whom will be 
here and some of whom just weren’t avail- 
able today but will probably be here to- 


morrow. 


Mr. D. A. Paterson (Essex South): Mr. 
Chairman, before we proceed would a motion 
be in order to prohibit smoking while the 
committee is sitting? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, I will entertain such a 
motion. 


Mr. J. Root (Wellington-Dufferin): I will 
second it. 


Mr. Chairman: All in favour? 


Mr. Deans: Oh, wait a minute. I don’t 
smoke but— 


Mr. Chairman: 
carried. 


Mr. R. F. Ruston (Essex-South): We want 
to save our health. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Ladies and gentle- 
men, now with that motion out of the way 
you will curtail the minister’s frustrations 
considerably. I thought it was a direct plot 
to get after me when you cut off my cigars, 
but maybe I will be a little shorter now too, 
maybe a little longer. 


I declare the motion 


Mr. Deans: Just one thing. Who is going 
to enforce this if I light a cigar? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: That’s your decision, 
Mr. Chairman. However, in any event I wel- 
come this opportunity to make just a few 
remarks about the ministry and I won’t take 
very long. 

The first thing I want to do is to pay 
tribute to the staff of the ministry. They 
have been most helpful to me as a new 
minister coming in. As far as I am concemed, 
every one of them is doing a very conscien- 
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tious, sincere, good job on behalf of the 
people of the province. 


I won’t say that I haven’t had a few com- 
plaints, and I am going to say that most of 
them have been in the construction safety 
field. I think that is perhaps good, because 
any complaints that I have had have been 
along the line that our staff in that field has 
been over-zealous, and if we are erring any- 
where I think we are erring in the right 
direction. 


Safety, as far as I am concerned, is one of 
those nebulous things that everybody talks 
about and everybody says he is in favour of, 
but the industrial safety branch and the con- 
struction safety branch are trying to do a job 
and I have assured them, and I want to 
assure each one of you, that I will be doing 
my best to promote anything we can do to 
help safety in this province. 


As you know, we just took over construc- 
tion safety on Aug. 1 of last year. It hasn’t 
been easy trying to tell the people in the 
rest of the province what the provincial 
regulations required, as compared to what 
their local municipal regulations used to re- 
quire, but I think the staff has done a good 
job and the effect of the overall policy is 
beginning to be felt. 


The ministry has a complement of 768 
people as of the end of March of this year. 
At the present time, we are asking approvals 
of estimates of some $14 million. The esti- 
mates for the previous year, that is 1973- 
1974, amounted to $12.8 million. The actual 
expenditures, as you will find in our annual 
report for last year—they weren't, of course, 
available when these estimates were entered 
into—were approximately $11.9 million, so we 
were a little under our estimates of last year. 


' We have some revenues. As you know, they 

don’t offset any of our expenditures because 
the revenues go into consolidated revenue 
fund, it comes mostly from the construction 
industry and plan approval and amounts to 
about $2.5 million, so the $14 million we are 
talking produces a net of $11.5 million. 


We have district offices, as I think most of 
vou know, at Ottawa, Kingston, Hamilton, 
Kitchener, London, Sudbury, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Thunder Bay, Windsor and Kenora. I 
admit that I have visited only two of those 
offices to date, namely Sudbury and Sault 
Ste. Marie, but I hope in the near future to 
have occasion to visit the rest of them. 


We also have a very interesting experi- 
ment that’s working very well in the store- 
front operation on College St. in Toronto 
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and that is something that I would hope we 
would expand upon. It is a place where the 
people can bring their problems. It’s not a 
very elaborate setup but it deals with them 
very quickly and in surroundings and a loca- 
tion where the people who need those sery- 
ices can find them readily available to them. 


In some of the smaller places, particularly 
in northern Ontario, we have a reasonably 
close liaison with Natural Resources through 
the northern affairs officers. I was into Wawa 
this summer and had a few minutes with one 
of our northern affairs representatives there 
who was telling me the work that he handled 
from the Wawa area in connection with not 
only the Ministry of Labour but also the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, so I think 
we pretty well cover the whole province. 


We have had an_ interesting summer 
student programme this year. We have had 
about 34 students engaged in SPIEL—and I 
will spell this out for you—Students Provid- 
ing Information on Employment Rights for 
the Labour Force. We have had about 32 
involved in the STIR programme—Students 
Training in Industrial Relations—and about 
23 in the construction safety inspection in- 
ternship. In the latter field, they have gone 
into less hazardous jobs than some of the 
others, but I think they have performed very 
admirably and we hope to carry on some of 
those programmes in the new year. 


The employment adjustment service branch 
was established in May, 1973. It’s one of the 
new fields that we have entered to try to 
counteract the effect of mass layoffs. It’s too 
early to say that it has proved itself com- 
pletely, but I know that we have entered into 
a great number of agreements between the 
federal government, ourselves, the unions and 
management in trying to relocate, retain 
and generally assist people who may be af- 
fected by mass layoffs or items of that nature. 
I think they are doing a good job. We will 
know better six months from now. 


The employment standards branch: I am 
always interested in the amounts the branch 
collects by way of minimum wage, arrears 
of wages, overtime, equal pay, vacation pay. 
termination pay. We've collected on behalf 
of wage earners some $2.9 million through 
our efforts. If our programme was working 
as we might hope it would be working, we 
might not have to collect anything for these 
people at all. But just to show that we are 
doing something, that is the figure we col- 
lected during this past year. 


The employment standards peovle are also 
very busy answering questions. On my ori- 
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gina] tour of our offices on University Ave., 
I was impressed by the fact that there were 
six people who were continually answering 
telephone inquiries. When I was trying to 
talk to them it was difficult to find a minute 
where I could interrupt one of them because 
the phones were so busy. They are answer- 
ing questions pretty well all day long about 
the various rights and responsibilities of the 
wage earners of this province, as well as of 
the employers, of course. 


As for industrial relations, we all know 
that Mr. Dickie has been in charge of it. You 
all know how difficult a year it has been, and 
I don't see any great improvement coming 
up for the new year. So long as inflation 
continues to be a problem, so long as we 
have a shortage of skilled workers and so 
long as we have some of the programmes 
that perhaps make the need to work not 
quite what it used to be, then I think we 
are going to have continuing problems in 
industrial relations. 


Certainly the staff in that field under Mr. 
Dickie works at it almost 24 hours a day, 
and I sometimes regret that I’m not asked 
questions in the House about the number of 
strikes we settle, rather than the ones that 
have just broken out or are on-going. 


There is a great deal of work being done 
in this field and, in view of the times we are 
living in, I think it is being done quite 
effectively. There are about 3,000 agree- 
ments that we reach each year and 95 per 
cent of them are achieved without work 
stoppages. It is the other five per cent, of 
course, that we hear about. 


The women’s bureau is still very much a 
matter of education. We are doing what we 
can in the ministry to promote equality for 
women in terms of employment opportunities. 
But I think the public generally still re- 
quires a great deal of education and we are, 
of course, working on that. 


Human rights, of course, is under a 
separate commission and I know you'll have 
some questions to ask me in regard to it. 
Some of the work we have done has been 
in some of the downtown communities in 
Toronto, where you get many new Cana- 
dians coming in, and you get tensions be- 
tween various new immigrant groups. In 
addition, work has been done up in the 
Kenora area through Mr. Robert McPhee, 
our director of the human rights branch. 
Again, I think very worthwhile work was 
accomplished. 


You will probably wish to ask me a few 
questions on the Workmen’s Compensation 


Board, and although their budget or esti- 
mates are not part of the picture that you 
have before you, again if it is the wish of the 
committee and the members of the committee, 
I have asked the chairman of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, together with some of 
his staff, to be present on the last day of 
these estimates. 


Mr. R. Haggerty (Welland South): Not 
for another 20-minute session, though? I 
hope we'll have longer than that. 


Mr. T. P. Reid (Rainy River): Mr. Chair- 
man, on that point— 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: That will depend, of 
course, on the wish of the committee. That 
is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Reid: Mr. Chairman, before we get 
into it, it seems to me that according to an 
amendment to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, which we passed last year, it was sug- 
gested that the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board should go to a standing committee of 
the Legislature. 

Perhaps it could be this committee, 
but I think we'd like more than the 20 
minutes or 40 minutes that we’ve had in 
the past. I think we’d like to set aside some 
separate days to debate fully the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, because although we 
were assured that things would change, they 
haven’t changed for the better. 


Mr. E. J. Bounsall (Windsor West): That’s 
right, Mr. Chairman. We passed that amend- 
ment on Dec. 7 or 8 of last year. Section 
81(c)(2) says: “The Minister of Labour shall 
submit the report of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board before the assembly if it is 
in session or, if not, the next ensuing session, 
and the report shall then be referred to a 
standing committee of the assembly.” 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: That report has, of 
course, been sent. 


Mr. Bounsall: All right. It’s been sub- 
mitted. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Now it has to go to 
the— 


Mr. Bounsall: So now it has to be referred 
to a standing committee. That was under- 
stood at the time. That was an amendment 
put in committee at the time when the bill 
was out of the House in committee. It was 
thoroughly discussed in a good, relaxed, in- 
formative atmosphere that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board would not be tied to the 
estimates but would be a separate submission 
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to a committee, and would not take up part of 
estimate time. That was the understanding 
at the time and was agreed to by all and by 
the former minister that that was the way it 
was to be handled. 7 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I don’t know whether 
that requires some consultation with the 
House leader (Mr. Winkler). It may require 
that. The proposal that I was making is that 
it should follow on at the end of our esti- 
mates here of the Ministry of Labour. 


Mr. Bounsall: The problem is that this 
legislation actually directs it otherwise and 
with a specific purpose. One of the reasons 
was that two years ago when it was outside 
the committee—in committee such as this— 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board got 
tacked on to the end and it was a very short 
session. The services of Hansard were not 
available to us and in that session several] 
points were made by the chairman of the 
board which would have been very useful if 
we had a permanent record for future re- 
ference. 


The whole feeling of the members in the 
estimates committee at that time was that 
a thorough, separate review. That was 
this was no way to do it and that we needed 
achieved through the legislation ]ast Decem- 
ber, in which the process would not take up 
time of the estimates but that a thorough, 
separate committee would review the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. It may not last 
too long. It may be only two or three days. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I will be pleased to 
discuss it with the House leader, but it was 
my understanding that we would follow the 
same procedure. I’ve noted the member’s 
wishes and what he has said about it. 


Mr. Bounsall: There are some disadvan- 
tages to the old procedure. 


Mr. R. Gisborn (Hamilton East): Certainly, 
Mr. Chairman, you will agree to legislation 
already passed— 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Oh, I will have no 
alternative. 


Mr. Gisborn: Never mind talking to House 
leaders. At this point it won't help— 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I mean about what 
committee and what procedure. I don’t know 
whether there is any reason why it couldn’t 
follow these estimates, except that you're 
concerned about taking the time out of the 
estimates. 


Mr. Bounsall: That’s one point, yes. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Reid. 


Mr. Reid: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
suppose it is traditional for us to congratu- 
late the minister since this is his first whack 
at. the estimates. However, when I cast my 
mind back and think of the number of Mini- 
sters of Labour we've been through in the 
last seven years since I’ve been in this House 
it’s getting to be kind of a hoary tradition 
without much sense to it. 


I don’t know whether it’s a matter of the 
job itself that means that the Minister of 
Labour doesn’t last very long, or if it’s an- 
other reflection of the fact that the govern- 
ment doesn’t really consider the ministry very 
important. So, while I'd like to congratulate 
the minister on his appointment, I’m not 
going to be, I don’t think, very kind in my 
remarks. 


I was rather disappointed that the mini- 
ster who has now been the minister for three 
or four months at least, and has been tested 
in the waters of strikes and the pressures 
that result therefrom, would not have some- 
thing a little more concrete and progressive 
to tell us about his ministry tonight. It’s al- 
ways been my feeling that the present gov- 
ernment, the present Conservative admini- 
stration, is anti-labour, and that would be 
my first all-embracing criticism of the mini- 
stry; secondly, that it’s reactive rather than 
taking the initiative in many of the things 
that are confronting labour and management 
in the province today. 


Specifically, I was a little sorry that the 
minister didn’t tell us that he was going to 
amend, or bring in amendments to the On- 
tario Labour Relations Act; that he was going” 
to do something concerning farm labour; 
that he was going to speed up the arbitra- 
tion process; that he was going to simplify 
the certification of unions and the process 
related thereto, and that he was going to do 
also what he could to ensure that that Act 
that proves to my mind to and all those who 
have read it that the government is anti- 
labour, the Crown Employees Collective 
Bargaining Act, would be amended in some 
respects, so that the civil servants of this 
province can be treated like any other citizen 
and any other class of citizens in the prov- 
ince. 


One of the things that bothered me, and 
maybe it has been an oversight on the mini- 
ster’s part and he hasn’t had time to look 
into it, was that I and some of my col- 
leagues for a number of years have been 
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pressing the Premier (Mr. Davis) in particular, 
and the Premier has shifted it on to the 
Minister of Labour now, to set up a select 
committee of the Legislature to look into 
labour-management problems in the province. 
We have had select committees on things 
like snowmobiles and what we should or 
should not do with schools after 4 o'clock, 
and so on. I am sure all are important in 
their own way, but I suggest to you they 
are not quite as important as the problems 
facing labour and management in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario today. 


It is rather interesting as a matter of fact, 
Mr. Minister, and I am sure that you might 
feel somewhat constrained in your position— 
and perhaps I am being unfair—to know that, 
being a lawyer you are not working with 
matters—I should leave it at that; there is no 
need for qualification, really is thereP—deal- 
ing with the work force and the work place. 


Mr. J. M. Turner (Peterborough): I thought 
you were going to stop right there. 


Mr. Reid: I am not alone in this, because 
it is interesting to note that I as the critic 
for the Liberal Party— 


Mr. Deans: You haven’t worked either. 


Mr. Reid: Oh, I have worked. I have been 
in some places where the conditions were 
abominable, but I have taught school and I 
have been in business, so that I don’t suppose 
that I could say that I come from the ranks 
of labour at the moment nor represent them. 


It is interesting that the official critic of 
the NDP finds himself in the same situation. 
I believe he is a university professor or some- 
thing of that fact. When one looks at the 
makeup of the Legislature, of the 117 mem- 
bers, one finds that there are no more than 
two or three people from each party who 
come from a working or an hourly job that 
now sit in the Legislature. I say to you, Mr. 
Minister, that I think it is imperative that we 
have a select committee for two reasons: one, 
because of the importance and the growing 
problems of strikes in our society in Ontario; 
and, two, because I think the members of the 
Legislature themselves can do with a great 
deal of education as it relates to labour- 
management in the Province of Ontario. 


Specifically, as a matter of fact, when the 
minister is replying he could give us his 
views on that, and tell me if he is going to 
get around to answering my letter which 
the Premier insists he sent on to the minister. 
Perhaps the minister doesn’t read the missives 
he receives from the Premier. I could suggest 


that that’s a quick way to get out of the 
cabinet also. 


I don’t think anyone who has had any- 
thing to do with labour relations would sug- 
gest that the government is going to end 
strikes or going to do away with strikes, no 
matter what kind of legislation we pass in 
the province. But what we can do, I think, 
is to remove some of those things that create 
problems and create hostility as between la- 
bour and management. Obviously, any strike 
has to be settled with good faith and mutual 
trust on both sides at some time in the 
negotiations, Sometimes of course that good 
faith and trust amount to the kind of 
economic disciplines that are brought into the 
kind of society we live in. 


What I think we can do, and I would like 
to say specifically what we can do which 
would go a long way to ameliorate some of 
the problems and to remove those kinds of 
aspects that lead to strikes, is that we might 
start right with the certification process as it 
now exists. I don’t want to oversimplify these 
matters, but obviously when there is hostility 
in the certification procedure itself this is 
going to be carried over into the negotiations 
for first contracts. 


Now, again, one of the things that I think 
underlines the fact that this government is 
anti-labour is the fact that you amended the 
Act to read “require that 65 per cent of the 
workers be signed up before a union could 
be certified.” Now, even in the Legislature 
where, perhaps unfortunately, we have a 
three-party system, very few of us, perhaps 
with the exception of myself and Mr. Allan 
from Haldimand-Norfolk win by more than 
50 per cent. So I would suggest to you— 


Mr. Root: I had more votes than three 
other candidates. 


Mr. Reid: My goodness, not you John, too. 
I find that hard to believe but Ill take your 
word for it. 

In any case, what I’m suggesting is that 
one of the things that would lead to improved 
relations would be for you to amend the Act 
to require only 50 per cent plus one so that 
a union can be certified in a plant. And it 
seems to me that we could simplify the whole 
procedure—I might say by way of interjection 
to my own comments, it seems to me that one 
of our problems— 


Mr. C. E. Mcllveen (Oshawa): 
diarrhoea. 


Mr. Reid: —in the field of labour relations 
is how legalistic the whole process has be- 
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come and how we've come to rely on the 
courts and court-related and_ legal-related 
actions. So that it seems to me there has to 
be a simpler process because I think the 
minister will agree, and perhaps some of his 
officials can confirm it, that I think right now 
there’s a three-month backlog in the certifica- 
tion process of unions. 


I suggest to the minister that it should 
be a fundamental right that anyone in this 
province who wants to join a labour union 
should be able to do it and to be able to 
do it easily. Those battles for union recog- 
nition were won at great cost years ago and 
yet, because of the antiquated laws we have 
in the province in regard to certification and 
first contracts, we're still having those battles 
and they're causing a great deal of unneces- 
sary hostility and delay. And I think it’s com- 
pletely unnecessary. 


We look at the matter of first contracts, 
once the union has been recognized. We see 
that in—and Im using ministry figures, I 
wont use the OFL’s figures—but in 1970- 
1971, there were 478 certificates issued and 
370 agreements were reached. In 1971-1972, 
there were 373 certificates issued; there were 
313 agreements signed. In 1972-1973, there 
were 485 certificates issued and 405 agree- 
ments signed. So the problem isn’t getting 
any better and it’s a problem that is com- 
pletely unnecessary and could be done away 
with by the ministry taking some initiative 
and action in this regard. 


For instance, I would suggest along those 
lines that the minister consider a minimum 
first contract—perhaps he could incorporate 
it into something along the lines of the Em- 
ployment Standards Act—but a first contract 
that would embody matters in regard to 
wages, holidays, union security and check-off 
and so on. 


Mr. ‘Bounsall: As in BC. 


Mr. Reid: So that if in fact there are some 
employers who are so mediaeval as to not 
recognize the union as a bargaining agent, 
after a certain amount of time given for 
negotiation, they have this contract presented 
to them. 


As the minister may know I’ve been 
through one of those situations myself and 
I must say I found the attitude of the em- 
ployers unbelievable in this day and age, 
but obviously there are some that have to be 
brought, screaming and kicking, into the 
20th century. It would save a lot of trouble, 
a lot of future animosities, if the minister 
would act in this way. 
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Another large complaint that I would have 
hoped the minister would have taken some 
time with is the arbitration proceedings. And 
were talking about the quantity and quality 
of the arbitrators and the time it takes for 
them to bring down their awards. Specifi- 
cally, if the minister will remember during 
the TTC emergency debate, I suggested put- 
ting a time limit on the award of the arbi- 
trator. The minister waved me off saying he 
didn’t want to put constraints on the arbi- 
trator, that he didn’t think this would be fair, 
that he would give him a reasonable amount 
of time. 


I would draw to the minister’s attention 
that in the elevator strike, which the Legis- 
lature also legislated to a finish, it took 
almost two years or better before an arbitra- 
tion award was set down. So when we are 
trying to find a strike alternative and some- 
one mentions voluntary arbitration or com- 
pulsory arbitration, and then we have these 
kinds of delays, then we are doing away with 
an alternative that might save strikes and 
lockouts. 


I realize the problems related to getting 
arbitrators who have the faith and _ confi- 
dence of both parties or arbitrators who have 
the necessary ability. But unless you do some- 
thing with the arbitration machinery, you 
are going to find that the whole system will 
break down. 


The grievance problem procedures follow 
along the same line. They take too long and 
become too expensive. In arbitration, for in- 
stance, during the war they said if you went 
to arbitration it would speed up the process 
and save money. Well, it has become the 
other way around. Some people feel, of 
course, that the arbitrators are perhaps too 
well paid and it is in their own best inte- 
rests to spin these matters out as long as 
possible. I am not prepared to accept that 
holus-bolus, but it is certainly a point to 
consider. 

Before I go on to other matters, I would 
just like to raise a point in the matter of 
labour relations. It has been my own experi- 
ence with some of the companies that I have 
had to deal with, that their attitudie toward 
their employees is enough to make you won- 
der where these people have been living 
and in what century they are living. And 
while the minister, through his mediators or 
conciliators cannot go in and say, “My 
mediator or conciliator has told me that your 
attitude is abominable,” surely after a strike 
is settled the minister should have what I 
would like to call for want of a better word 
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at the moment, a troubleshooter. The trouble- 
shooter would go to various companies, and 
unions if necessary, and say, “Look fellows, 
you had better clean up your act and you had 
better start treating these people like human 
beings.” There is one company in particular 
where we have had a protracted strike and 
its attitude hasn’t changed, and for that matter 
the attitude of the union hasn’t changed. It 
is just going to lead to further problems in 
the future. 


It seems to me there should be someone 
who the minister can use who has the con- 
fidence of both union and management. He 
can go in there in an unbiased way and say, 
“Look fellows, this is what is the matter 
with your labour relations.” And he can say it 
to the union too, as I say, if it is necessary. 
As a matter of fact, I would suggest to the 
minister that he find himself a good Liberal 
to do this because a Liberal is always known 
as fair and unbiased and can certainly take 
an objective look at the situation. 


Mr. Gisborn: Like Albert Wren. 


Mr. F. Drea (Scarborough Centre): A ter- 
rific guy. 


Mr. Reid: Now there was a good man, 
Albert Wren. 


Another point that I would like to mention, 
Mr. Minister, is ratification of contracts by 
the unions. Management has complained for 
years that a union comes to the bargaining 
table, signs an agreement, the negotiators take 
it back to the union and the union votes it 
down or the members vote it down, and 
management complains this isn’t fair. Well, 
I’m not sure that I go along with that be- 
cause a union is somewhat of a different 
anima! than most other organizations. But it 
seems to me that we can learn from some of 
the procedures other unions use to provide 
an atmosphere where we can be sure that the 
ratification process is fairly and correctly 
carried out. 


With that in mind, I recommend the way 
the Teamsters Union conduct their ratification 
votes. As I understand their system, the 
final contract as offered by the company is 
mailed to the employee at his home, along 
with a return address envelope and a ballot 
as to which way he wants to vote—for or 
against accepting the contract. I believe in 
the Teamsters’ case these ballots are mailed 
back to the Ontario Ministry of Labour and 
the ministry does the actual computation of 
the balloting. 


It seems to me that this is something that 
might be suggested to other unions as a 


method of having a ratification vote in a calm 
atmosphere. As well, of course, it would give 
the partner in this business, the wife, a chance 
to express her opinion on what should be 
done. 


I don’t often see too much in your litera- 
ture, Mr. Minister, about methods used be- 
tween some companies and unions to create 
harmonious labour relations. I may have 
missed this type of publicity, but I was at a 
meeting of our labour policy group last week- 
end and we had some people there from 
Lever Brothers—both management and union 
representatives. One of the things they have 
incorporated into their agreements is the fact 
that they meet every month. They have a 
monthly meeting at which, as they say, every- 
thing is open to negotiation. They try to de- 
fuse the emotional issues that often cause 
strikes before they get out of hand and before 
these matters come for actual negotiation. 
Many of these points are solved before actual 
negotiations of the contract begin. 


I think this is something that should be 
suggested to other companies and unions— 
those who wait only until the actual contract 
negotiations begin and everything is dumped 
on the table all at once. 


Another alternative to the strike is, of 
course, voluntary binding arbitration. But 
as I pointed out to the minister, I think the 
problem of arbitration taking so long is lead- 
ing companies and unions away from using 
this as an option. 


Another alternative to the strike, of course, 
is the final offer solution, which we have 
been over. I might say, Mr. Minister, that I 
am not solely sold on the final offer solu- 
tion, or any of these methods; but at least 
it would give you an arsenal to deal with, 
rather than the situation where it is now of 
a no-board report and going right into a 
strike. 


I have already mentioned, Mr. Minister, 
the Crown Employees Collective Bargaining 
Act, section 17, which is so restrictive that 
it’s probably the piece of labour legislation 
that the government should be most ashamed 
of in the Province of Ontario. As I say, I 
hope the minister will respond and indicate 
what he is doing in regard to this. Hope- 
fully he will tell us that he is going to start 
treating the civil servants of this province 
as full citizens, and that he is going to con- 
vince the Management Board that these pro- 
visions should be changed. 


I don’t know if the minister has read 
last year’s estimates, but I spent some time , 
indicating how women in the work force 
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were still being discriminated against as far 
as equal pay for equal work goes. The minis- 
ter didn’t spend any time giving us any 
statistics on this, but it was interesting to 
note in the hospital executive magazine of 
this summer that women are still not being 
paid equal pay for equal work. As a matter 
of fact, the gist of the article is that in the 
high-paying executive jobs, women are earn- 
ing something like $10,000 less for doing the 
same job as a male executive administrator 
in a hospital. 


We can imagine that if this kind of dis- 
crimination is going on at that level, what it 
will be all the way down through the work 
chain for women in the work force. As I 
said in last year’s estimates, it seems to me 
that the ministry is not being very energetic 
when it comes to prosecuting these matters 
or ensuring that women are getting equal 
pay for equal work. 


Mr. Chairman, I am going to speak on a 
number of other matters as they come up. I 
am concerned about the farm labour problem. 
It seems to me that the minister should be 
able to imcorporate farm labourers under 
some aspects of the Employment Standards 
Act. We don’t suggest for a moment that all 
the farmers are taking advantage of their 
seasonal employees, but it seems to me that 
these people are entitled to the minimum 
protection of that Act, as well as anyone 
else. 


I also fail to see why some union people, 
or at least representatives of the work force 
in the Province of Ontario, weren’t put on 
the committees to deal with this matter. 


I fail to see where the minister is showing 
any: leadership in this field. 


I would also like to bring the minister’s 
attention to the matter of bankruptcies as. it 
relates to people in the work force: If infla- 
tion continues the way it does—and we 
realize. that all labour relations in the prov- 
ince. are probably affected by the spectre of 
inflation more than anything else these days— 
there may be a number of firms going bank- 
rupt. It seems to us that the people who 
should have first claim on any moneys avail- 
able are the working people who have put in 
their time and energy on a day-to-day basis 
in that plant. 


The minister, I am sure, is knowledgeable 
on the payments of Wages Act that was 
amended in 1973 in British Columbia. Sec- 
tion 5(a) deals with this. It seems to me it is 
incumbent upon the minister to protect the 
rights of the workers in the Province of On- 
tario and go to the federal government, if 
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he refuses to pass a statute in Ontario, and 
say, “Look, we want that Act changed. We 
think the working people have a priority 
claim on any funds that are available in 
firms that go bankrupt.” As a matter of fact 
that is such a just and fair and logical con- 
cept I am surprised the minister hasn’t done 
something about it. 


The same, Mr. Minister, goes for pension 
protection. This matter also was raised at 
our Sept. 7 Liberal labour policy group in 
that some of the pension funds of workers 
were in danger, again because of inflation. 
It seems to be that your ministry, instead of 
carrying out some of those far-fetched re- 
search projects, some of which I enumerated 
in last year’s estimates, should be ensuring 
that the pension rights of workers in the 
province are protected. 


I would also like to talk further on in the 
estimates as we get to that vote about the 
construction problems and the problems with 
the number of union contracts all being ter- 
minated at different times. Again, I think a 
select committee of the Legislature would 
find themselves very well educated and per- 
haps understand the complexity of these 
things much better if they had an oppor- 
tunity to study these at some length and at 
first hand. 


Mr. Minister, that is the gist of my open- 
ing remarks. I intend to go into some detail 
during the estimates but I would hope that 
you could reply in some detail and tell us 
really what initiatives you are taking and 
just what you are doing to improve the 
labour-management process in the province 
and what you are doing to protect those 
people in the labour movement who cannot 
and are not able to protect themselves. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Bounsall? 


Mr. Bounsall: Thank you; Mr..Chairman. I 
wish at this time to congratulate the new 
minister on his appointment as the Minister 
of Labour. My longevity in this. House doesn’t 
go back as far as the labour critic of the 
Liberal Party and I really have only one 
other minister with whom to compare the 
new minister—the Hon. Fern Guindon, who 
we all appreciated in this House and miss. 
We appreciate the new member who replaces 
Mr. Guindon too, particularly. on this side, 
George Samis. 


One thing that struck me, making a very 
brief comparison between yourself and the 
former minister, was that Fern was very 
concerned over labour relations. I got the 
impression that he wasn’t oriented very much 
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toward the legislation or the workings of the 
Acts and any amendments thereto. But he 
was very concerned about conciliation and 
mediation, almost to regarding the other 
branches of his ministry with an “Oh yes, 
they are in my ministry too” type of attitude. 
But he really was concerned and really felt 
the situation of strikes around the province 
and how it was affecting individuals. He 
kept on top of them remarkably and, as the 
minister, had some pretty notable successes— 
his involvement in the Toronto garbage strike 
and the advance work toward the construction 
industry, which he did. He had those suc- 
cesses, 


Mr. E. Sargent (Grey-Bruce): I guess 


maybe he left the sinking ship. 


Mr. Bounsall: That’s right. He had vision 
as well. 


Mr. Reid: He also had foresight. 
Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Bounsall: I get the feeling that you, 
sir, might be the reverse. Over the last two 
or three months we have heard expressions 
from you about amendments to the Employ- 
ment Standards Act coming forward and 
possible amendments to the Labour Relations 
Act. That was a welcome sound in the sense 
that you may be a little bit more preoccupied 
with the legislation and the details of it as 
you saw the inequities come forward. But I 
really wonder whether you— 


Mr. Drea: Great minister, great minister! 


Mr. Bounsall: —feel the concern over the 
practical problems of labour relations— 


Mr. Drea: Not problems like you. 


Mr. Bounsall: Do you really feel personally 
the tragedy of strikes and the tragedy of col- 
lective bargaining breakdown when _ those 
strikes occur? I feel this is important because 
we're in a rather desperate period in labour 
relations, with so many contracts coming up 
and with the cost of living escalating almost 
out of hand. We have a real crunch coming, 
not just in the industrial sector, but in the 
public sector as well—perhaps exceeded now 
in the public sector. 


The centre of these problems, and the 
centre of the negotiations, is a catch-up 
programme where wage negotiations are try- 
ing to catch up to this ever-increasing cost of 
living and in many cases an attempt is being 
made to get a cost-of-living clause written 
into the contract. 


I would like to see this minister take some 
real leadership, at least in pronouncements 
on wage negotiations and cost-of-living clause 
negotiations. At this time I don’t believe you 
have at all. A cost-of-living clause in con- 
tracts at this time surely must be a better 
way than a simple guess as to what cost of 
living might go to when negotiating wages 
over the next couple of years. Surely, after 
you've got the base rate adjusted to take in 
the cost of living that you’re trying to catch 
up to, a cost-of-living clause which is be- 
devilling so many union negotiations at the 
moment, is going to be less inflationary and a 
more accurate reflection and more fair to the 
workers involved than the guesses which 
they’re going to have to take without it. 


I would like to see the Minister of Labour 
come in and take a real stand to aid nego- 
tiations in this respect, a real stand as to 
what he feels about cost of living being in- 
corporated into the contracts being negotiated. 
I am sure it is less inflationary than wild 
guesses on what it might go to, which is the 
only other alternative. The wild guesses may 
be good guesses, as it turns out, but what 
guidelines do we have? Two years ago in 
the contracts being negotiated for this two- 
year period, one would have guessed wildly 
low on what the cost of living was going to 
and what the wages should be to meet it. 


I have some figures here. Taking January, 
1973, as a base up to August of this year, 
looking at the price index and adjusting it to 
zero, for January, and looking at _ the 
actual wages and salary industrial composite, 
they have increased in that period from 
$161.42 to $183.14 in the 19-month period. 
When you look at that, you see the average 
wages industrial composite increasing, but if 
you adjust those average wages. and salaries 
to maintain the buying power, there has actu- 
ally been a decrease in the Province of 
Ontario. / 

If- you take January, 1973, as your base 
at zero, wages in August, 1974, were $6.32 
a week less than they would have been if they 
had kept up with inflation. Wages always lag 
behind price increases, and there certainly has 
been a definite lagging to the tune of $6.32 
on the average. 


If one wants to be fair to workers and see 
them have the same buying power they had 
some months ago, and yet not have them 
lead inflation, it would seem very reasonable 
to me that cost-of-living clauses should be en- 
couraged to be included in the contract. In 
this way you could play a real leadership role. 


I understand the collective bargaining 
system and in many ways I buy the idea that 
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undue government intervention is not a good 
thing. But I think you have to get intimately 
involved in advance—in the way the former 
minister did in the construction industry, as 
an example—to prevent the collapse of collec- 
tive bargaining, particularly in the broadly 
defined essential service categories such as 
teachers, hospital workers, transit employees 
and civil servants in general. You should get 
involved in advance to ensure that collective 
bargaining doesn’t collapse and perform a 
leadership role in this respect, rather than 
what has been in the past two or three years 
this government's automatic response, which 
is to apply compulsory arbitration. 


Compulsory arbitration is systematically 
undermining labour relations in Ontario. The 
government chooses confrontation by choos- 
ing compulsory arbitration; it is really taking 
an extreme position, a provocative position 
and is encouraging a collision course. 


We have the example before us—it isn’t 
directly in your ministry, I understand that; 
but perhaps it should be, and perhaps it 
would be much more comfortable there than 
where their labour negotiations are—of the 
civil servants in Ontario, with the Crown Em- 
ployees Collective Bargaining Act. Those 
civil servants, almost unthinkably—one almost 
can't imagine it—are perhaps contemplating 
some illegal strike action in the early part of 
1975. That’s what compulsory arbitration 
does to the entire labour field in the Province 
of Ontario. 


Government should be a model employer 
at least in its relationship with its own em- 
ployees. Compulsory arbitration is not only 
wrong, it doesn’t work. The civil servants find 
themselves in that untenable situation where 
they have compulsory arbitration if they can’t 
settle the few items that they can take to the 
negotiation table, mainly wages; and then 
they are faced with an arbitration board 
which in their case, of course, they feel is 
loaded two to one against them since the 
chairman is appointed by the government, 
with one appointee from the government side 
and one from the civil servants’ side. 


The problem with compulsory arbitration 
really is that you don’t get true collective 
bargaining prior to that. When you have 
compulsion standing firmly down at the 
end of the road, you destroy the true collec- 
tive bargaining process, quite aside from 
the destruction of basic human rights that 
occurs when you don’t have the freedom to 
bargain collectively and the freedom to strike. 


In fact, the history of the Hospital Labour 
Disputes Arbitration Act shows that a com- 
pulsory Act of this sort promotes strikes. And 


it is an Act that is immediately under your 
jurisdiction. There never really was a strike 
in the hospital field in Ontario until after we 
had the Hospital Labour Disputes Arbitration 
Act. And there have been wildcat strikes, 
illegal strikes or certainly the threat of strikes. 


While we are on that point, Mr. Chairman, 
it was the threatened strike action by the 
hospital workers in the province that led, with 
that unthinkable situation in mind, to a fairly 
nice contract being offered to them—45 per 
cent over an 18-month period. It was one in 
which a lot of that was catch-up, but it was 
welcomed by everyone in the province. 


What are you doing in the situation of the 
public health nurses? The Ministry of La- 
bour and the Ministry of Health, and their 
respective ministers, worked hard to achieve 
that agreement. The boards of health have 
been told in a letter sent out from the Min- 
istry of Health on Aug. 12 that their budgets 
will be reviewed, and they are to indicate 
the changes required in their budget due to 
the salary negotiations which have been 
worked out. However, in fact, they are doing 
nothing about it. 


The councils of the boards of health met 
before they were to meet with the Ontario 
Nursing Association, bargaining on behalf of 
the public health nurses. When that second 
meeting came up with the ONA, only two 
came from the council of the boards of health 
across the province. 


You have the Ministry of Health saying in 
this labour situation that the money is avail- 
able; but you have great reluctance, if not 
outright refusal by the boards of health across 
this province to put into effect the salary 
increase which they can give by submitting 
their budgets to the Ministry of Health. 
This is an area, Mr. Minister, where you can 
provide some leadership. 


I sometimes think that this is a game; a 
sort of a women’s rights issue where, be- 
cause they are women, you have the boards 
of health treating them in this fashion. 


I would hope that you and the Minister 
of Health (Mr. Miller) would step in fairly 
soon to see that these public health nurses 
receive the salary increases the Minister of 
Health has said they can get. This means 
getting the boards of health and the council 
of the boards of health to sit down and 
simply make the awards. 


In terms of experience by other provinces, 
this Hospital Labour Disputes Arbitration 
Act could be withdrawn. It should be re- 
pealed, and true collective bargaining allowed 
to take place. There are other provinces that 
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do not have their hospital workers under 
compulsory arbitration and they do not have 
strikes in that jurisdiction. Compulsory arbi- 
tration destroys collective bargaining. 


If a group of workers goes on strike, you 
can't put them all in jail—the teachers, the 
hospital workers, and so on. You can’t fine 
them all exorbitantly. It is a dead-end situ- 
ation, no matter which way you look at it. 
Acts which impose compulsory arbitration, 
such as on the hospital workers and the 
Crown employees, just really don’t work at 
all. I really can’t see this government putting 
all these workers in jail, should they feel 
they have to take some sort of action in sup- 
port of their negotiating position. We would 
certainly hope that this would not occur. 


I must comment on a remark the minister 
made that we hear too much about strikes. 
Perhaps we can get the exact figures for the 
last year for which you have them. But he 
said that 95 or 96 per cent of all contracts 
do not end up in a strike; and that the time 
lost in strikes is 0.3 or 0.4 per cent of the 
hours worked in the province. 


And so really, although one hears about 
the strikes that take place, or may be about 
to take place, they represent a small per- 
centage of the amicable settlements which 
are reached. But what is rather appalling, 
or what is the true test of a government in 
this labour relations, is how it handles those 
four or five per cent for which there are 
problems. All too often your response has 
been simply compulsory arbitration, or yet 
again a separate bill dealing with that parti- 
cular situation rather than some real, thought- 
ful, in-advance planning to get at the issues 
of that strike and to head that particular 
strike off. 


Really, what I’m saying, what I’m leading 
up to if you like, is that what is fundamental- 
ly wrong in Ontario in labour relations where 
problems emerge is the lack of good faith 
bargaining. In compulsory arbitration, where 
you have it, it encourages bad faith bargain- 
ing because the compulsion is always down 
at the end of the road, and that you really 
don’t have to work at it because it can always 
go to compulsory arbitration. 


But in those areas where you don’t have 
compulsory arbitration a lack of good faith 
bargaining is what really is at the basis of 
so many of the problems in labour relations. 


Section 14 of the Labour Relations Act is 
quite explicit on the minister: “Parties shall 
bargain in good faith—” 


Mr. Reid: How do you define good faith? 


Mr. Bounsall: —“‘and make every reason- 
able effort to make a collective agreement.” 
It’s a “shall” in there, and all too often good 
faith bargaining breaks down and nothing is 
done about it. And really, when it breaks 
down it’s a failure of the government and 
the Minister of Labour in this province to 
effect good faith bargaining. 


Now, Mr. Minister, your pronouncements 
in the House on this subject to date have 
been that you must be neutral in labour 
disputes. And I’m saying that that is a mis- 
conception as to what your role is. You must 
be impartial, but surely you can’t be neutral. 
How will that phrase mean anything in the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act with a Minis- 
ter of Labour who says “I’m sorry, there’s 
nothing I can or will do about it. I’m 
neutral”? Well, you can be impartial, and 
this is what you must be, but neutral, never. 
Good faith bargaining is a process that 
assumes that both sides will step back from 
their initial positions and show some flexi- 
bility throughout and they’re not encouraged 
in that when you have a Minister of Labour 
who says: “Look, there’s nothing I will do 
about it,” who is in fact just as inflexible as 
one of the sides sometimes appears to be in 
his attitude towards the good faith bargain- 
ing, that attitude of neutrality. 


Time and time again across this province 
one looks into the problems in a contract and 
sees what I feel is bad faith bargaining, often 
on behalf of the companies. The employees 
have come, they've had their requests in, 
their negotiating position in, submitted 
months before, they have difficulties getting 
talks on it and the talks flounder on a point 
which is widely accepted across the labour 
market but on which one side, usually the 
company, takes a very firm stand. 


I might mention the first contract situations 
where most strikes in fact do come up, where 
you have the most difficulty. And you get 
things being talked about such as denial of 
union security, which is accepted as a right 
by unions that have a contract across this 
province; it’s a very fundamental part of the 
contracts which are achieved. You have talks 
breaking down on a denial of union security, 
and on problems of defining the unit when 
there are all kinds of examples across this 
province of how units are defined. And things 
like equal pay for equal work provisions, 
again touching on another part of your Acts, 
which are really classic bad faith bargaining 
positions. 


I say to the minister that in these cases 
there are mechanisms by which you can in 
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fact indicate—or through your Ontario Labour 
Relations Board indicate—that there is bad 
faith bargaining taking place and get in to 
see that good faith bargaining is attempted. 
When you see things are going sour or that 
negotiations really haven’t gotten off the 
ground, then step in and demand compliance 
with good faith bargaining. Perhaps draw 
public attention to the bad faith bargaining 
aspects which have occurred. Do not hesitate 
to use public pressure in that sense. Or 
another route is to give the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board the authority in law to order 
one of the offenders back to the table and 
make a good faith offer. 


Mr. Haggerty: That sounds like compulsory 
arbitration. 


“Mr. Bounsall: No, to make a good faith 
offer and get the negotiations going. That’s 
not dictating the final solution. 


Mr. Haggerty: You sound like Wilson in 
England now. 


Mr. Bounsall: Get them talking again and 
demand that they go in and make some good 
faith suggestions and quit the playing 
around. 

The way the good faith bargaining clause 
in the Ontario Labour Relations Act is 
treated in this province is a laugh. It’s un- 
fortunate that it is such because of its im- 
portance and the good use to which it could 
be put. 


But there is a situation you perhaps know 
of as thoroughly as myself. When there are 
some real problems in negotiations and you 
hear the problems which they are having, the 
offers that have been made, and the bargain- 
ing that isn’t taking place, you daren’t sug- 
gest to either side that they perhaps have 
been bargaining in bad faith and that maybe 
they should do something about it, because of 
what occurs. You go before the Labour Rela- 
tions Board with your whole case, the Labour 
Relations Board finally gives leave to prose- 
cute, and if you should. go that final step of 
prosecution, the courts give a minimal fine. 


So, the way it is. now, that good faith bar- 
gaining clause is one that cannot be effective- 
ly used. It is only used in a rather bad situa- 
tion when one side wants to draw public 
attention to the bad faith of the other side. 
But it really doesn’t help in the negotiations. 
You get no monetary value out at the other 
end. The cost of going before the board on 
the union’s part, for example, far outweighs 
whatever fine is given. So the only time one 
ever does it is when the positions are such 


that you want to embarrass, which doesn’t 
help the collective bargaining process. 


Mr. Reid: That contradicts what you just 
said, 


Mr. Bounsall: It doesn’t help the collective 
bargaining process. That’s why it is so little 
used. It is used only— 


Mr. Reid: The minister intervenes and he 
has embarrassed one side or the other. 


Mr. Bounsall: But I’m saying that could 
help towards the collective settlement. The 
one party which takes the other to court 
through the Labour Relations Board is strain- 
ing more the already strained relationships. 
I'm saying to the minister that there are 
things you can do about it and you can no 
longer be neutral in your stand towards it. 


There are several other things I'd like to 
comment upon in the opening and perhaps 
go into some greater depth on as we get 
into the estimates in the particular front. 
One is the Employment Standards Act .and 
some of the great overhaul which is needed 
in some sections of the Act. The termination 
provisions of the Employment Standards 
Act have already been mentioned. . 


Certainly that needs updating on all fronts, 
not just on the number of workers that are 
laid off as a group, 50 being too many. That 
should be reduced. We’ve argued about this 
before. I can’t see why the group has. to be 
as large as 50 before the termination pay 
provisions of the Act do not take place. A 
figure like 15 would be more appropriate. 


Certainly the provisions for payment in 
lieu of notice should be increased or, by the 
same token, the notice should be increased 
to much longer periods than what is con- 
tained in the Act. Perhaps something like 
six months’ notice would not be untoward 
in this particular industrialized Province of 
Ontario. 

Also that provision relating to what. per- 
centage of the work force can be laid off at 
any one time within a given period before 
the next percentage can be laid off—the 
minister perhaps -doesn’t recall, but .employ- 
ers around this province are getting to know 
the Act and its regulations very thoroughly, 
and can now lay off and do. I believe it 
happened with one of the aircraft companies 
quite recently. A. V. Roe or Douglas—I am 
not too sure which one of the two at Malton 
—were laying off just below the requirement 
in the Act. They had around 5,000 workers; 
I think the figure now is 10 per cent. So they 
were laying off 492 workers, waiting the 
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appropriate time—four weeks I think—and 
laying off another 492, and just staying with- 
in the technicalities of the Act so that they 
would not have to pay the termination pay 
to those employees who were laid off. This 
whole section of the Act needs revision. 


Certainly one section of it which has to be 
thoroughly looked at—it was mentioned here 
earlier—is the situation of companies which 
go bankrupt and the need for this province 
to prod the federal government into revising 
its Acts so that not only employees’ termin- 
ation pay be paid out as required under the 
Act—either the minor provisions we have 
now or whatever that has changed to, hope- 
fully upwards—but wages be paid. 


We've not had that many examples of 
bankruptcies in Ontario, but where they 
occur they have been severe. Just a week 
ago last Thursday Eagle Machines in the 
London area, and I think just last December 
Hall Lamp Co, in the same area, both went 
into bankruptcy. There is no way, I gather, 
that the 75 employees involved at Eagle 
Machines are going to get their last wages, 
let alone termination pay as laid out in the 
Act. 


Something must be done about this. If 
those federal changes to give employees 
wages and vacation pay and termination pay 
cannot be made a No. 1 priority legally so 
that they will get paid, then you have to 
do something else, Mr. Minister, to ensure 
that those provisions of your Act are in fact 
obtained by those workers. 


I would suggest there is one very simple 
way that you could do it. That would be to 
establish for those cases of companies going 
into bankruptcy a termination pay insurance 
fund. There aren’t that many terminations for 
bankruptcy in this province. You are not 
talking great sums of money, and you needn’t 
set up a big bureaucracy in order to ad- 
minister this sort of fund. 


I could think of something very simple, 
like one per cent of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board levy, as an additional levy, 
collected the same way but earmarked for a 
termination pay insurance fund. You may 
only have to collect it one year because 
the payments out of it would be so small, 
but you would have a fund for termination 
pay, for vacation pay, for any wages owing 
for the last few days’ work before the bank- 
ruptcy was announced, as at Eagle Machines, 
from which the employees could be paid. 


You might think of establishing that fund 
even if there are changes at the federal 
level so that those workers are paid those 
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moneys then, and that fund could then col- 
lect back on behalf of the workers anything 
which some six, eight, 10 or 12 months 
later, or a year or two later, comes back 
because of changes in other provisions. 


Certainly a fund of this sort should be 
considered for those very severe cases of 
someone who is at work today, gone to- 
morrow, and does not even collect his wages, 
let alone vacation pay or the termination pay. 
These provisions of this Act were very care- 
fully hammered out some years ago in this 
Legislature as a result of the Dunlop Rubber 
situation and its close-down and relocation. 
We have now had this Act before us long 
enough so some of these needed changes are 
very clear and the government and yourself 
just can no longer sit back and say: “Look, 
as far as bankruptcy is concerned, I’m sorry, 
we're not going to get involved.” 


What you're saying to the workers very 
simply is: “In bankruptcy, forget about the 
termination pay provision of our Act. It isn’t 
there to protect you and it doesn’t protect 
you.” There are things you can do about it. 
I suggest, as I said, that this termination pay 
insurance fund needn’t be great in its admin- 
istration, nor is a whole separate bureaucracy 
required for its collection. 


There are other things in the employment 
standards section of the Act which greatly 
interest me, and have ever since I came in 
contact with the Act. There are so many 
changes required in this Act, an Act which is 
to give protection to unorganized persons in 
Ontario. Certainly it’s time we got down to 
a 40-hour week and eight hours per day. 


As you perhaps move into an area of high 
unemployment in Ontario—certainly the auto 
industry is now starting to get hit rather 
severely—we may not be having problems at 
the moment with a lot of compulsory over- 
time. Perhaps this is the most propitious time 
to make changes in the overtime provisions 
of the Act, not just the overtime pay pro- 
visions but the overtime hours. It’s rather 
ironical—and here again you can take some 
real leadership—that due to a decision, I be- 
lieve, of t&e Ontario Labour Relations Board 
this overtime provision in your Employment 
Standards Act has rather adversely affected 
all the unionized workers in this province, 
where a decision came out—almost incredible 
in its thinking; I don’t know how it could be 
achieved—which said: “Unless the collective 
bargaining agreement contains the wording 
of the Act or a reference to voluntary over- 
time, the union had agreed beforehand to 
work any amount of overtime which the 
company imposed.” 
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It’s that sort of decision which has caused 
voluntary overtime to become a major issue 
at contract negotiation times. Somehow it 
must be made very clear that that is not a 
necessary statement, that is not the situation 
that exists and that one doesn’t have to have 
anything about voluntary overtime in a col- 
lective agreement in order to get the full 
protection of the overtime hours provision of 
this Act. I would be interested to hear your 
interpretation there. By making this very, very 
clear one could avoid that particular pitfall, 
which has been bedevilling some of the 


negotiations and will in the future. 


Vacations: I was rather interested to see 
that one did go, under the Employment 
Standards Act, to two weeks after one year. 
I think it should go beyond that; three weeks 
after five years and four weeks after 10. We 
could argue about the small points here on 
vacations, but one other thing interests me. 


With the number of plant shutdowns and 
mobility, increasingly so it seems, of the work 
force now in Ontario due to phasing out of 
operations, or plant shutdowns, you have a 
fair proportion of your work force who have 
maybe been in the work force for 10, 15, 20, 
25 years even, taking up an entirely new 
occupation. And men and women, at that 
age, in at least middle age, find themselves 
back on simply two weeks vacation, whereas 
in their other place of employment they had 
worked themselves up to rather more vaca- 
tion than that. At a time in their life when 
they could most enjoy and most need more 
vacation in order to do their job properly the 
rest of the year, they find themselves back on 
the old two-week cycle. 


I would propose building into your Em- 
ployment Standards Act a section dealing 
with leaves of absence as a right equivalent 
to the vacation rights which an employee 
had. Perhaps you could tie it to years of 
work in the work place so that it occurs after 
a given time, maybe 15 years as a start, to 
see how it works, so that employees with 15 
years work in the work place would be 
allowed as a right to have a leave of absence 
equivalent to the vacation rights Which they 
find themselves with. It would be particularly 
helpful to the many workers who find them- 
selves in a new work location after quite 
some years in the work place and at an age 
where they deserve more time off than the 
basic two weeks and, in fact, really require 
it in order to function properly in their 
positions. 


Regarding the minimum wage, I won’t 
talk at length about it because I’ve men- 
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tioned it many times. The current minimum 
of $2.25 an hour is too low. I’ve urged many 
times that we move to the type of system 
that is in existence in Manitoba, where the 
minimum wage is tied to an industrial aver- 
age, I believe. 


The last time we had an announcement 
on minimum wages, I calculated what the 
minimum wage should be in Ontario, based 
on the Ontario equivalent average to that 
used in Manitoba, and that minimum wage 
would have been around $2.63 an hour—and 
we are some months beyond that position 
now. 


To have a really effective minimum wage— 
and unless the minister is misquoted, I be- 
lieve he is on record as not really favouring 
a minimum wage in connection with farm 
workers—in any event, we should have a 
minimum wage that is a percentage of the 
industrial average in this province and which 
would move upwards as that industrial aver- 
age moves upwards and would be adjusted 
quarterly. That is the sort of minimum wage 
we should have here. 


In the Labour Relations Act amendments 
certainly are very badly needed and we 
would hope you would bring them forward. 
As I said, you have given some cause for 
optimism in the last few months from mv 
point of view about being willing to talk 
about changes. There are two or three 
changes which are very badly needed and 
which it is hard to imagine in this day and 
age that we don’t have. It’s been over four 
years since the Labour Relations Act has 
really been amended and we need to have 
a good look at it. 


One area is the 65 per cent requirement 
for certification. This could easily drop to 50 
per cent and really is the fair thing to do 
in this day and age. Bearing in mind the 
length of time it takes for the certification 
process before the Labour Relations Board 
and the mobility of the work force, 65 per 
cent is virtually an impossible figure to 
achieve. One really has to have 85 per cent 
signed up in order to be sure of 65 per cent 
being the figure by the time the problems 
with the Labour Relations Board and the 
time limits are sorted out. 


Certainly in Ontario we're long beyond 
the point where we should have automatic 
dues checkoff with the union contract, so this 
again would be removed as one of the items 
from the negotiation table. We're one of the 
few large jurisdictions in Canada that still 
has this on the books. 


There is very discriminatory phrasing in 
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the present Act relating to union activity. 
If a person is fired for union activity, or 
suspected union activity, the onus is on the 
employee to prove that he was fired for 
union activity when certification is being 
sought for the first time. The onus should be 
on the other foot. 


The company must be forced to prove that 
he wasn't fired for union activity, rather 
than the reverse, where the employee must 
prove that he was. This would go a long 
way to helping in the certification problems 
and process in this province. 


That leads me to the delays at the Labour 
Relations Board. When one looks at the 
Ministry of Labour’s annual report, it doesn’t 
look all that bad when one sees that over 50 
per cent are concluded within the first three 
months, But there have been some rather 
horrendous delays in the other areas, par- 
ticularly those involving white-collar work- 
ers. You get examiners appointed, and a 
very lengthy process gone through as to who 
is eligible for the unit and who isn’t, and 
it is this area that is causing a lot of con- 
cern. 


As it happens, over the weekend a letter 
came to me from the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees Union, Local 743, in Windsor. 
Some two years ago, in August of 1972, it 
started the certification process for Mac- 
Donald’s Restaurants of Canada Ltd., and 
the last correspondence they received from 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board was 
dated Feb. 22 of this year. That letter indi- 
cated that the board would make its decision 
of the appropriateness of the bargaining unit 
before they scheduled any further hearings. 
That is eight months ago, and they have had 
no decision. No decision has been handed 
down from the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board. 


This kind of delay is really unconscion- 
able and destroys the certification process 
in this province. I would like to know why 
this particular one is taking so long, but it 
is not all that unique. Whenever you have 
a white-collar category organizing you seem 
to have these great delays. Surely by now 
there must be some common thread running 
through certification processes in the white- 
collar area that would cause fairly quick 
decisions to be handed down and not cause 
the lengthy and unnecessary delays that ap- 
pear before us. 


One other point I would like to make in 
this general area is that of the farm labour 
problem. You have heard a lot of it in the 
newspapers of late from the Ontario Federa- 
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tion of Labour. One of their projects which 
they appear to be taking on to investigate 
and do some organization on is in the farm 
labour field. I was kind of interested today 
to come across the October issue of The 
Grower; it just reached me. They say with 
respect to the specific proposals made by the 
Ontario Federation of Labour over farm 
problems: 


Many of the farm people contacted felt 
that the 138-point proposal stated could 
form the basis of discussions with the 
Ontario Federation of Labour over farm 
problems. 


Many of these 13 points appear to be emi- 
nently reasonable, and this is an area in 
which the minister I think disagrees from 
his public statements, whether they were 
correctly quoted or not. He disagrees with 
the need and the points as put forward by 
the Ontario Federation of Labour—their 13- 
point programme. 


Many of them as they apply to specific 
labour problems seem to be very good: 


Provide the farmer with a just return for 
his labour; 


Recognize the rights and needs of farm 
workers; 


That farm workers should have legis- 
lative protection in their rights to organize; 


Agricultural workers must be assured of 
adequate housing, medical care, safe trans- 
portation, and some community recreational 
facilities; 

All farm land must be zoned for present 
and future agricultural use and relaxed for 
other purposes only under extenuating cir- 
cumstances; 


That methods must be worked out so 
that the farm workers are paid on a regular 
basis, perhaps twice monthly, and the gov- 
emment may set regulations and provisions 
of short term loans for the purpose of see- 
ing that this is done and, certainly, that 
organized labour be represented on the 
local agricultural manpower board. 


All this is a good start I believe, which The 
Grower in its article has recognized. It forms 
a good basis for discussion over farm prob- 
lems and these farm problems are an area of 
which we should be taking some real cog- 
nizance and doing something about. 


It is in this area I get the feeling that 
many of the farm workers are adequately 
treated if they are in small groups with 
essentially one farmer. But the larger the 
size of the farm and the size of the groups 
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go, the more you have problems arise very 
much like problems in your industrial area. 
We should have legislation in this province 
which protects farm workers against those 
kinds of problems that arise. One of the ways 
would be to allow them to organize. 


Well, Mr. Minister, I think I will conclude 
my opening remarks there and save some 
more of the detailed ones for the particular 
estimates when they come up. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Chairman, if I 
may make one or two remarks in reply, I 
would first thank the member for Rainy River 
and the member for Windsor West for their 
good wishes, although I know that the wishes 
they expressed to me will not adulterate the 
zeal of their opposition as the weeks go by. 


Now, you have made many good sugges- 
tions. Some of them, of course, are in the 
process of being considered by the Ministry 
of Labour and by my officials. You have also 
given me— 


Mr. Haggerty: Just what are those? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Well, I will maybe 
mention some of them as we go along. 


Mr. Haggerty: I hope so. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: But you made some 
suggestions that are rather novel and I think 
worth investigating. I won’t attempt now to 
reply on all of the points that have been 
raised, but will leave a lot of them for the 
specific votes. But I would like to specifically 
mention some, I suppose, that are of a 
general nature and not covered by votes. 


I suppose one of the things that bothers me 
most in this portfolio is the basis that in labour 
relations, so much of it over the years has 
been done ‘traditionally on a _ confrontation 
basis. Now, suggestions have been made here 
tonight that our government is anti-labour. 
Gentlemen and ladies, I assure you that that’s 
not the case. I think as far as we are con- 
cerned we are interested in the general wel- 
fare of all of the people of this province, re- 
gardless of whether they are classified as 
labour or management or whatever they might 
be classified as. I regret that so much of the 
work done is regarded as either pro- or anti- 
labour. I don’t want to be known as _ pro- 
labour. I don’t want to be known as anti- 
labour. 


Mr. Deans: But that is the problem, damn 


it. You are supposed to be the Department 
of Labour. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Well, that gets us into 
the discussion, of course— 


Mr. Deans: That’s what I am going to talk 
to you about. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: —and it is an interest- 
ing discussion and’ it’s a good discussion. 


Mr. Deans: Industry has its own minister, 
for Heaven’s sake. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: All right, but I say this 
is the whole business of cabinet collective 
responsibility. Ottawa is facing this right now, 
as you know, with someone who says. he is 
the ‘Ministry of Agriculture and somebody 
else is Consumer Affairs; you get them going 
every which way from centre. I don’t think 
that’s what we. want here in Ontario. . 

As I say, I am not interested in being either 
for or against. I want to be for what is good 
for the citizens of Ontario, and I think we 
have been relatively successful in that. Look 
across the industrial divisions of North 
America—or take Great Britain or any of the 
industrialized nations of the world. I think the 
record in Ontario, the health of our industrial 
climate, the number of work hours lost, the 
standard of living of the average worker, are 
all as good or better here than you will find 
in any of the other industrial areas of the 
western world. : 


So I don’t think we need to take -a back 
seat—nor am I prepared to take a back seat— 
in the success of our industrial relations. I 
think they are good. Certainly, they are not 
without trouble. That’s what I say, regret- 
tably, it is all about. I want to operate with 
the good wishes and goodwill of both. sides of 
the management and labour picture. 

You mentioned that the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act needs updating. I agree that it 
needs updating. Legislation is not semething 
that I think you can be changing every few 
weeks. I think they have to have a period 
of maturation, a chance to work. The ministry 
is always reviewing it. ea 

There was an article in the Globe and 
Mail a few days back suggesting that. some- 
thing was imminent in the way of changes to 
the Labour Relations Act. Certainly I.don’t 
anticipate anything this fall, but I hope there 
will be something in the new session to up- 
date and modemize some of the things of 
which you have been critical. 

I would like to mention this business of 
farm labour, because it certainly has been 
in the forefront of the news in the last little 
while. I think the original report of my state- 
ment, along the lines that I was not opposed 
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to children working in the fields provided that 
they were not exploited or abused in any 
way, was a reasonably correct quote of what 
I said. But, of course, the latter part, the 
conditional part is being left out, making it 
appear as though I am all in favour of farm 


labour by children. 


Mr. Bounsall: It’s a big “if”, though. How 
do you— 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: How do you see they’re 
not exploited? I admit there’s perhaps a 
problem when you get into the migrant 
labour force, but the way the other side of 
the picture is painted—and I’ve read “Har- 
vest of Concern”; I haven’t read all of it yet, 
but I’m pretty well through it—it is as though 
there ‘should not be any children working in 
the fields at all. 

I said I don't see anything the matter with 
children working in the fields as long as 
they’re not abused or exploited, and I think 


that’s a pretty sound basis on which to 


proceed. . 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Food and 
ourselves have had a study going for a good 
number of months. It’s nothing new. It was 
carried out in great part this summer to try 
to decide what will be helpful, what added 
protection the farm workers need. We're not 
being pushed into this; we have been work- 
ing on it at our own time to get into this 
field. Again, I feel that we will have some 
good recommendations in the very near fu- 
ture to update the protection that farm 
labourers get from both the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food and our own ministry. 

Many of the things Mr. Bounsall men- 
tioned were covered in the article in The 
Grower, and, as you can see, there was a 
general agreement with many of the recom- 
mendations of the Ontario Federation of La- 
bour. But, as Mr. Bounsall knows, he was 
doing some pretty selective reading from 
that editorial. It went on to say that there 
were a few other things required as far as 
co-operation was concerned. 


Mr. Bounsall: Yes, they didn’t agree with 
the wording of the preamble. There were the 
13 points that could form the basis of dis- 
cussion. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: As you know, they 
agreed with a good number of the 13 points 
but they took strong exception to sort of the 
spirit of the thing, so I say you are doing 
some rather selective reading. However, let 
me assure you that the government is inter- 
ested and will be coming up soon with 
some greater protection for the ordinary farm 
labourer than our present Acts contain. 


As for employment standards, I hope we 
will be introducing some new legislation in 
that area. You're going to ask me what, but 
at this point I’m not prepared to say what 
these changes will be. 


Mr. Reid: Will that be this fall? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Yes, I hope that will 
be in the House within the next few days. 
It’s currently going through the cabinet 
legislative procedure, and I hope that it will 
be introduced as soon as these estimates are 
out of the way. 


Mr. Haggerty: That wouldn’t cover the 
section of the Act referring to 55 hours, 
would it? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I don’t know what you 
mean by 55 hours. 


Mr. Haggerty: Well, if a contractor is do- 
ing work on a highway for instance, there 
are provisions in the Act that require the 
men to work 55 hours before they get any 
overtime—and I think that should be re- 
moved. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: My deputy ‘tells. me 
those are special sections in regard to con- 
struction—sewers, roadwork and other such 
projects. | 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes, but those days are 
gone now. They ve got equipment now so 
they can work all year round. I think this 
particular part of the regulations has cer- 
tainly taken these fellows for a ride. They 
should be treated like anybody else in in- 
dustry. They should be getting time and a 
half for anything over 40 or 48 hours. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: AII right, sir. 


The Crown Employees Collective Bargain- 
ing Act is not directly the responsibility of 
the Ministry of Labour. I won't say that we 
do not have some consultations with Manage- 
ment Board in regard to it but, as far as any 
pronouncements on that are concerned, I 
think you will have to look.to the: Chairman 
of Management Board (Mr. Winkler) rather 
than to myself—although, as I say, our mini- 
stry is consulted and it’s one of those things 
where we try to co-operate. Again, I have 
noted what you have said in this regard, but 
the pronouncements or any policies will have 
to come from the Chairman of Management 
Board. 


Mr. Reid: Cabinet solidarity beside the 
point, how can you defend a restrictive Act 
like that and pretend to be a Minister of 
Labour at the same time? 
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Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I think on this basis 
that the civil servants, maybe regrettably 
from their point, work for the government. 
Its difficult to remove the responsibilities 
of government in making the final decision. 
Say, each side picks an arbitrator and they 
can’t agree to a third arbitrator or the chair- 
man, then who makes that decision? 


In other words, there are certain respon- 
sibilities which, even though government 
might wish to divorce itself from them, it 
can’t do so, and so you may give them the 
right to strike one day and are back in the 
position of having to take that right to strike 
away because of public opinion, public 
pressure— 


Mr. Reid: But at least you are treating 
them the same as the rest of the work force. 
I mean, we’ve done that to the elevator 
workers and the TTC. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: But government 
wasn’t a party to those things. The member 
for Rainy River is objecting to the fact that 
government is a party to the bargaining yet 
it has the disadvantage, if the member wants 
to look at it— 


Mr. Reid: I’m not objecting to that, I'm 
objecting to the fact that the minister has 
taken away the strike procedure arbitrarily 
for no reason at all and that your clause 17 
is unduly restrictive on the matters that can 
therefore be negotiated. And that sets the 
whole tone for labour relations in this prov- 
ince. I think if the other labour unions rea- 
lize what the government has done to the 
Crown employees, then they'd be shuddering 
in their boots because that has got to be the 
attitude of the government to labour rela- 
tions in the province. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: The member for Rainy 
River says “taken away,” but really I don’t 
think Crown employees in the province have 
ever had that right. 


Mr. Bounsall: But they didn’t have it. 
Mr. Reid: That is the point. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: The member is saying 
it wasn’t specifically set out. 


Mr. Bounsall: It wasn’t denied them. 


Mr. Reid: But if you deny them the right 
to strike, the least you can do is to ensure 
that those matters that concern them, such 
as working conditions and adjustments in 
salaries and all the rest of it, be negotiable. 


But you even took that away from them. And 
as Minister of Labour, I would think that the 
minister should be in the forefront saying, 
“Look, this is unfair.” No other labour union 
in the province would sit still for that. 


Mr. Bounsall: Talking about other groups, 
this is surely what so upset the teachers, 
looking at this Act—looking at the Crown 
Employees Bargaining Act and how it af- 
fected their colleagues in the community 
colleges. They've got that pattern to look at. 
And on the point of it affecting other people 
and looking at it and shaking in their boots, 
for the teachers in this province as they 
approached bills and what-have-you in their 
area, and since that bill also applies to their 
community college colleagues, they've got 
reason to fear and reason for a lot of concem. 


Mr. Gisborn: The attitude implicit in the 
Act, in a few words, is antagonistic, and just 
makes it different from the present system. 
All the arguing and all the pleading won't 
change that fact as far as those 51,000 or 
55,000 people are concerned. Whether they 
have to face the consequences at a particular 
date between now and the time they get an 
agreement, with the attitude of the govern- 
ment—the government is in charge—in making 
that decision. Now, the explosion is going to 
come some time and we're all going to be 
responsible for it, because they have learned 
now through the process of humanities and 
collective bargaining that they should have 
the right to have something constructive to 
say and positive consideration given to their 
requests. I don’t think we should waste much 
time on that, because they’re going to have 
something to say about it. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Well, as I say, that 
would come under Management Board, but 
certainly in the broad field of labour rela- 
tions I again appreciate and note what the 
member for Hamilton East is saying. 


The Ontario Labour Relations Board—the 
chairman’s with us this evening and I think 
some of the remarks you made he will take 
note of—I think he agrees there is room for 
a speeding up in their decisions, a streamlin- 
ing of their procedures. He has some very 
definite thoughts on that which he’s expressed 
to me and I am sure many of them he'll 
be happy to discuss when we come to his 
particular vote. 


The member for Rainy River suggested 
that I have a letter in connection with a 
select committee on labour. I’m not saying I 
haven’t but my desk leaves room for improve- 
ment and I'll be glad to look for that. 
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Mr. Reid: Well, the Premier indicated that 
he had passed my letter on to you. In any 


case, what does the minister think of that 
idea? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: There is no point to 
refute what the member for Rainy River is 
saying; it may be there and I will look for it. 
In any event, it was suggested during the 
TTC strike that there was room for a select 
committee in labour. Actually, I look forward 
to some of the discussion here with the mem- 
ber for Wentworth and the rest of you in 
connection with the responsibility of the 
Minister of Labour. As to his neutrality—or 
what you referred to. Neutrality wasn’t the 
word you used. You said I shouldn’t be 
neutral; I should be impartial, I think was 
the word that you used. But that is the kind 
of discussion that I welcome and I am sure 
well get into as the votes go on. 


I don’t know about a select committee. 
That, of course, is the Premier’s prerogative; 
why would he pass the letter on to me— 
unless there were other gems in there, Mr. 
Reid? 


Mr. Reid: Oh, probably there were; I may 
have overlooked them myself. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Regarding certifica- 
tion procedures— 


Mr. Reid: Who’s your letter writer? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: There is still certifica- 
tion with a 50 per cent vote. I’m not sure 
that everybody understood that — whether 
they needed to vote, or whether it was auto- 
matic. It used to be 45-55 per cent, and now 
it’s 35-65 per cent. Once the vote is held, it 
still requires a 50 per cent vote. If it’s 65 
per cent, it is automatic certification. 


Mr. Reid: That’s right. But why shouldn’t 
50 per cent be automatic? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: It’s 50 per cent when 
you carry the vote, but we’re looking at those, 
and that will be considered in the Labour 
Relations Act. Certainly, we’re looking at it. 
I would like to personally get this more along 
the lines that we are used to as politicians 
when we have votes—and this is again 50 per 
cent. I don’t know why we should have to 
have all these petitions in that procedure. 


Mr. Reid: You know, Mr. Minister, that 
once a construction union applied for certifi- 
cation, and before the decision came back the 
building was built. 
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Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I can understand that; 
at least I can really— 


Mr. Reid: There has to be something wrong 
there. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I agree, and I think we 
can at least speed that up. I haven't thor- 
oughly examined this thought, but I don’t 
know why we can’t just have the vote almost 
on request. I think there will be lots of room 
for improvement when we look at the Labour 
Relations Act next year. 


Mr. B. Gilbertson (Algoma): Doesn’t take 
long nowadays. 


Mr. Gisborn: If they change that section— 


Mr. Bounsall: If only 20 per cent of the 
work force vote, and 51 per cent of that group 
accept—is that accepted? Could 80 per cent 
choose to abstain when it comes to a vote? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: That’s right. That is 
accepted. 


Mr. Bounsall: It wouldn’t be that case, but 
I just wondered. There is no hooker in there 
to cause another go around. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Chairman, there 
are other points that Mr. Reid dealt with, but 
again I think most of them can be discussed 
when we come to the individual votes. 


I agree with equal pay for equal work, and 
that is what I meant when I talked about 
education. You can’t legislate the change in 
attitudes. Insofar as we're able to, I think 
we've done so. But as far as actually carrying 
it out goes, there is a great problem in try- 
ing to ensure that women apply for equal job 
opportunities offered to them. I don’t know 
just how you change society in regard to that. 
It’s a long educational process. I agree that 
women are not getting the full opportunity 
that the law is trying to assure them. 


Mr. Deans: What are you doing for them? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: We've got our people 
in the field. Certainly when people lay com- 
plaints we are following up complaints. 


Mr. Deans: No, I mean what are you doing 
personally about that? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Oh, personally. 


Mr. Deans: Let me put it to you this way. 
I assume that you have here with you the 
operative heads of the various branches of 
your ministry. Fourteen of them are here, 
and one of them is a woman. Why would 
that be? 
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Mr. R.. D. Johnston: One of the division 
heads and two of the branch heads are 
women. None of them are here because that 
vote is the sixth vote. 


Mr. Deans: So now we've got three in- 
stead. How is it that there are so few in ad- 
ministrative offices within the government? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: It’s a good question 
and I think it’s tied in with this educational 
programme. We are trying to do our best. 


Mr. Reid: You are educating yourself, is 
that it? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I think that is prob- 
ably true, yes. I think we can look to— 


Mr. Reid: That’s a long slow process. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: —the composition of 
the House itself. 
Mr. Deans: No, but that is electoral and 


that depends on who runs. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I know, but isn’t that 
indicative? 


Mr. Deans: No, it isn’t, because quite ob- 
viously there aren’t as many women who 
have run for office. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: But why not? Why 
shouldn’t there be as many women who run 
for office or who are interested in public 


office as there are in having management 
jobs? 


Mr. Deans: No, you can’t equate job op- 
portunities with electoral opportunities. If 
you .run for office, you may be elected or 
you may not. 


Mr. Reid: Women are too smart to run. 


Mr. D2ans: If women run for office, they 
may get elected and they may not get 
elected.. One from out. of the last. three by- 
elections were women, so that’s not bad. 
The question that I am interested’in is what 
is the policy within the government itself? 
What is the policy with regard to trying to 
encourage women to seek some of the ad- 
ministrative offices? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: You are going to ask 
me specifically what we are doing about it. 
Certainly we are encouraging them by word 
of mouth, by our printed literature, and by 
every possible way that these jobs are open 
to them. I suppose when it comes down to 
making the selection we are not bending 
over backwards to give preference to women, 
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but I’m not so sure that that is what we 
mean by equal opportunity, that they should 
be preferred in some way or another. Mr. 
Johnston, maybe you can help me out a 
little? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I was going to sug- 
gest I could begin to answer this, but if you'd 
raise this specific question under women’s 
programmes, Mrs. McLellan will be here. She 
can tell you in detail the kind of actions that 
are being taken, particularly in respect to 
your question, within government service 
through the women’s Crown employees of- 
fice, which is in our ministry, to bring about 
the kind of affirmative action that will open 
up opportunities for women, whether it’s in 
training or in recruitment or in promotions 
and so forth. 


There is a Management Board policy is- 
sued on this now that instructs the ministries 
what they should be doing. In our own min- 
istry, for example, we have established a com- 
mittee on the status of women that has al- 
ready made a report to us showing where we 
are weak and where we need to do more 
to train people. Some of it is longer-term 
stuff. You're not going to create industria] 
safety officers or construction safety officers 
—perhaps that’s a_ better example—from 
amongst women overnight. 


Mr. Deans: Why? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Because they have 


got to get some training and get into the 
field. 


Mr. Deans: Obviously there aren’t many in 
construction to begin with. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Right. 


Mr. Deans: But that doesn’t mean they 
can’t understand the. code and inspect the 
site. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Right. Traditionally 
at least, we recruit construction safety officers 
either from amongst skilled tradespeople who 
have worked in construction or from amongst 
supervisory people in construction. None of 
them at the moment, or very few of them, 
are women. 


There is an educational job to be done by 
the women’s bureau and others to get people 
into those kinds of jobs in the industry so 
that they will be coming up through the in- 
dustry. There is a job to be done by us, 
I'm the first to admit, to find women who 
have the potential to do inspection work of 
that kind, even if maybe they have never 
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been in the industry, and to give them the 
training, which in their case will have to be 
more intensive and lengthier than you would 
give to somebody coming through the in- 
dustry. We are prepared to do this sort of 
thing and we are beginning to do it. 


We have got our first woman in the con- 
ciliation service, for example, as an officer. 
I think you will see more of them. It’s just 
a matter..of getting started. Mrs. McLellan 
can tell you a lot more about this, if you 
would raise it under the sixth vote. 


Mr. Deans: Yes, I will. The minister was 
answering. - 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I wasn’t answering 
very well, I agree on that point. Mr. John- 
ston has given you much more information. 
We are starting right down at the schools to 
try to do training. 


Mr. Haggerty: There was quite an issue 
raised, in California I believe, where women 
were hired as firefighters. I believe it was 
Los Angeles or one of the cities down there 
that hired them, but apparently they didn’t 
stand up to the matter of fighting fires and 
sc forth— 


Mr. Reid: They couldn’t stand the heat. 


Mr. Haggerty: —so I guess they were dis- 
missed. 


Mr. Deans: I think that is a lot of crap. 
I'm telling you, during the war women fought 
fires, damn it, and nobody complained. They 
had to. They worked in factories because 
they were there and they had to. Now we 
turn around and say they can’t do these jobs, 
it’s too hard on them. That’s a lot of non- 
sense. : 


Mr. Haggerty: I didn’t say they couldn't 
do the job: 


Mr. Deans: You said they couldn't stand 
up to the-rigours of the job. 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s right, they couldn't. 


Mr. Reid: Ian has been a fireman and he 
knows how tough it is. 


Mr.:R. D. Johnston: As an example in 
this area, admittedly its slow going, but 
they're finally going to have conditions in 
Algoma so they'll be able to employ women 
in the plant. That is a result of a complaint 
filed with the Human Rights Commission and 
which they pursued, together with the com- 
plainant, to the point where Algoma finally 


decided to create conditions that would 
make it possible to employ women. 


Mr. Haggerty: International Nickel Co. in 
Sudbury have hired quite a few women to 
work in the lines in their operations in 
Sudbury. I was talking to one chap up there 
and he was telling me that there were about 
750 applications from women for employ- 
ment at Inco for about every 100 men 
looking for jobs. 


Mr. Deans: I attended a seminar not long 
ago, and an employment officer at one of the 
major companies was talking about his in- 
ability to find suitable employees. He ended 
up by saying: “Do you know we're even 
thinking of hiring women?” Well, that 
answers the question right there. 


Mr. Haggerty: Ian, you had a problem 
with your NDP at one time when you 
wouldn’t let women into the top levels of 
the party. 


Mr. Deans: When was this? 
Interjections by hon. members. 


Mr. Gisborn: We're all for women. 


Mr. Deans: Any woman who wants to come 
to the top is welcome. 


Mr. Haggerty: But you try to keep them 
from the top. 


Mr. Deans: They're at the top. The presi- 
dent of the party is a woman. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I was speaking to a 
management group in the construction indus- 
try the other day and I suggested to them 
that they should make more places. for 
women. I’ve. seen them on the roads _ this 
year as flag women, and I suggested that was 
probably a good thing and they should extend 
that. There were a few snickers, but I told 
them I was serious. 7 


Mr. Reid: I'll tell you it makes you slow 
down when you're driving. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: It sure does. But I had 
the professional and business women in to 
see me the other day, and they were most 
interested in getting the Mining Act, I guess 
it is, changed so that women could go under- 
ground, It’s amazing how these things go full 
cycle. Back about the turn of the 18th cen- 
tury they were trying to get the women and 
children out of the mines; while they're not 
trying to get the children back in, they're 
certainly doing their best to get the women 
back in. 
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Mr. Deans: You are trying to get the 
children back in. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: But the women are 
trying to get back in the mines. 


Mr. Reid: So they can get away from the 
children. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: That may be. But as 
for bankruptcy, as you know, I mentioned 
that in the House the other day; we're in 
support of what you're suggesting. 


Mr. Reid: What are you going to do about 
it? You’ve been in support of everything we 
said, but you haven’t told us what you're 
doing about it. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I’m now mentioning 
bankruptcy. We've been after the federal 
government to change that, and I understand 
it's coming. 


Mr. Haggerty: I think at one time it was 
under the Act. I happened to work for a 
company in Port Colborne that went bank- 
rupt, and wages were one of the things that 
were looked after first—even before the bank. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I think that’s a reason- 
able sort of thing. Frankly, I think wages 
should be Jooked after first; it’s an archaic 
law that puts the Crown first. 


Mr. Haggerty: The Crown or the banks? 
You mean “the banks first,” don’t you? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: They’re secured, gener- 
ally; they generally look after themselves. 


Mr. Haggerty: I won’t argue that point. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Bounsall was ask- 
ing questions about the construction industry. 
We have the Construction Industry Inquiry 
Commission, which I announced the other 
day. We haven't appointed it yet, but the 
hope is that we will be able to bring less 
confusion out of the multiplicity of bargain- 
ing units that are currently there. A busy 
year for construction negotiations is coming 
up, and we've had a panel reviewing this; 
half the members represent labour and _ half 
represent management, and they've been 
doing a good job to date. Now I want to 
make their work a little more formal and to 
give them a little more authority. The com- 
position of that commission should be an- 
nounced very shortly. 

I agree with what Mr. Bounsall says about 
compulsory arbitration not working, but I 
don’t know just what is the end result of it. 
Certainly as a government we don’t want to 


see compulsory arbitration, but when we get 
into the odd situation— 


My. Reid: You permit it through the Crown 
Employees Collective— 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Well, yes, but— 


Mr. Reid: You are always caught on that 
every time you tum around. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: As I say, there is a 
long history to that and you are saying that 
we are taking away a right. I say it’s a right 
they have never had and I think— 


Mr. Deans: They do have. That is not 
true. They did have the right. Anything that 
is not specifically excluded is included. It was 
never specifically excluded. 


Mr. Reid: As a lawyer you'll understand 
that. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: As a lawyer I’m not 
prepared to agree with that. But I don’t 
want to speak here in that capacity. However, 
I think that’s probably enough at this time. 
You will come to this specific vote and I 
welcome the discussion on it. Mr. Chairman, 
thank you very much. 


On vote 2101: 
Mr. Chairman: Vote 2101, item 1. 


Mr. Reid: Mr. Chairman, are we going to 
go through 1, 2, 3 on that? 


Mr. Chairman: Go through item by item. 


Mr. Reid: All right, Mr. Chairman, main 
office. 


Mr. Deans: I have a comment or two I 
want to make about the Minister of Labour 
if I can, if that’s in order. 


Mr. Reid: May we discuss policy under 
main office then? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: That’s my _ under- 
standing, Mr. Chairman, is that correct? 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Deans, then. 


Mr. Deans: I am going to be very brief 
about it. I have a different view of the 
Ministry of Labour from the minister. I think 
if we can use the example of the manage- 
ment board and the Crown Employees Bar- 
gaining Act, there is no one who speaks for 
the Crown employees, unfortunately. It is 
not possible to claim that Management Board 
does. I’m using this as a hypothetical case 
because there are others. 
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You can’t claim that the Management 
Board speaks for the employees because the 
Management Board, in fact, is management 
and it bargains across the table from the 
employees. So there is no other ministry then 
that speaks on behalf of the employees if 
you disclaim any credit or any authority or 
any responsibility for those employees of the 
Crown. This is what worries me. I don’t 
think it is possible to serve two masters. I 
think that industry and commerce is well 
served by the ministries of the Crown. It is 
represented quite adequately by Industry and 
Tourism. It is represented very well and 
regularly by the Treasury. It is represented 
repeatedly by the Premier. 


Mr. Reid: And by the Minister of Revenue 
(Mr. Meen). 


Mr. Deans: It is represented quite ade- 
quately by Natural Resources. It is continu- 
ously represented by other ministries, and I 
don’t think you have to feel that you serve a 
dual role. 


I think if you are going to be the Minister 
of Labour then you should be speaking both 
in cabinet and outside of cabinet about the 
sorts of things that have to be done in order 
to bring about a much better atmosphere for 
labour in the Province of Ontario. 


Now, I’m not talking only about organized 
labour and I think that’s where we all fall 
down. Everyone seems to think when you 
talk about labour you are talking about the 
organized workers. We are not only talking 
about the organized worker. We are talking 
about everybody in the province who works. 
We are talking about those poor souls who 
have got to work for the minimum wage, 
which has always been and likely always 
will be inadequate. We are talking about 
other people who are not in any kind of an 
organization or not likely ever to be in an 
organization. 

I think your role is a lot different from the 
way you perceive it. I don’t think you have 
to find a common ground between manage- 
ment and labour. Let management speak for 
itself through its other agencies and other 
ministries. Let industry speak for itself and 
its concerns through other agencies and other 
methods. You speak on behalf of the labour 
force of the province. 

Speak about its needs. Speak about its 
objectives. Speak about the kinds of condi- 
tions that you would like to see prevail 
within the labour force. Talk about the 
hours of work, if you will. Talk about the 
overtime provisions, talk about the safety 


features that are required in order to protect 
workers in their place of work. Speak about 
equal opportunity, if you will. 

But for God’s sake stop getting hung up 
on the role that you think you have to play, 
that of being someplace in the middle be- 
tween the management on the one hand and 
labour on the other, because you don’t have 
to do that anymore. 


I think in labour relations we have had 
this discussion a number of times. The Minis- 
try of Labour officials are in daily contact 
—if not, they certainly can be in daily contact 
—or in regular contact with both parties dur- 
ing a dispute. That is quite correct. They 
should be in contact with both parties. 


They should also be reporting to the Minis- 
ter or to the deputy minister on the general 
state of negotiations within the various key 
industry sectors. If there is an obvious break- 
down as a result of recalcitrance on either 
side, then it is beholden on the minister or 
the ministry to go in and to talk to these 
people face to face. I don’t think you need 
feel any qualms about going down and say- 
ing; “Hey, look, this is the situation as it 
is reported to me. Get a move on and let's 
see some action in here.” 


But what has happened? The TTC strike 
is a good example. I don't think anyone 
would deny that over the course of a num- 
ber of months there was very little progress 
made in the TTC negotiations. In fact there 
was no progress made in the TTC negotia- 
tions, and during that period there was ob- 
viously one side which could have been 
blamed more than the other. 


It won’t always be that way. I understand 
that there will be times when it will be the 
labour side that will be blamed. So be it. 
Let them stand up and face it. But you can't 
sit back and have one side or the other in a 
negotiation refuse to budge, refuse to talk, 
refuse to lay things on the table, and then 
start crying when the strike takes place. You 
just can’t do that. 


The ministry officials have an obligation, 
and that obligation is to monitor the nego- 
tiations and to report back to the ministry. 
The minister shouldn’t ever feel that he can't 
send a deputy or someone else down to tell 
them that he is more than just a little con- 
cerned about the lack of good faith, because 
it is in that whole area that we have got 
real problems. When you see obvious bad 
faith bargaining, then you have got an obli- 
gation to act. 

My colleague is right, by the way, it is 
something like two neighbours. You were 
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raising the question as to whether or not he 
was.right. in the position he puts. It is like 
two neighbours. If one neighbour has to lay 
a charge against the other it takes them 
years to get over it. But if the police lay the 
charge instead, then obviously the neighbours 
may disagree but there isn’t the same kind 
of rift that develops between them. 


That same thing happens in labour nego- 
tiations.. If one party has to lay a charge 
against the other there are undue delays, 
negotiations bog down, and there is no op- 
portunity to resolve them. That is where the 
Ministry of Labour has to come in. If it is 
obvious to you—as it must be to you, be- 
cause it is obvious to us frequently—that one 
side or the other is simply not bargaining— 
I am not suggesting that it happens when 
they can’t reach an agreement; that is another 
matter, when two parties can’t agree on 
something, but they are still talking to each 
other and looking for a way—but when one 
party bloody well won’t sit down, when they 
won't put anything on the table, when they 
steadfastly refuse to talk about any of the 
matters that are obviously going to be in 
contention— 


Mr. Reid: Especially in first contracts, too. 


Mr. Deans: First contracts or otherwise— 
then that is where you have got to step in. 
You have got to walk, or ride, or drive, or 
whatever you do; go in there, knock them 
on the head and say: “Hey fellow, not in 
Ontario. That is not the way we do things 
around here. You have got to come to an 
agreement. We are not going to tolerate 
people who just simply will not abide by the 
general Jaws in the province, and the general 
laws require bargaining in good faith.” 


I don't think you can sit on the fence as 
vou have tried to do. I understand that has 
been the traditional role of the Minister of 
Labour, and the traditional role of the de- 
partment and the ministry as it evolved, but 
it is not going to work much longer, because 
you are going to lose the confidence of both 
sides. Rather than have the confidence of one 
and not of the other, you will eventually 
lose the confidence of both sides. When you 
lose that then you don’t function at all. 


It is better that they understand what your 
function is, and how clearly it is defined, and 
then let them go to somebody else if they 
want a counterbalancing force. If they don’t 
like the way you are operating in the field 
let them go to the Minister of Industry and 
Tourism, or whoever else they like, and let 
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him raise with you in cabinet where you are 
going wrong. 


‘But you are going to have to re- eatabliy 
and redirect the goals of the ministry, be- 
cause the ministry cannot serve both sides 
at one time effectively. It means that you 
are not putting forward the strongest pos- 
sible arguments on either side, because you 
are always looking for the saw off, you are 
looking for the way to balance the scales. 
I don't think that can be done any longer. 
It might have been useful at one point. I 
don’t think it is useful any more. 


I also think that you have to be extremely 
careful about some of the things that you 
are saying. Your comment with regard to 
children in the fields—I am not going to get 
into it. Frankly, I don’t think you meant any 
harm by it, but I am going to tell you that 
that kind of comment is destructive as hell. 


It’s taken generations to get kids out of 
the fields. They worked in mines and they 
worked in factories for far longer than they 
have been out of them. 


And we are moving backwards again. I 
hear the Ministry of Education talking about 
lowering the school leaving age so that kids 
can start work at 14 instead of 16, and I 
think it’s nuts. There was bloodshed, for 
God's sake, over the years because of kids 
being forced to go to work in places that 
were unfit for people to work in; and there 
are still such places around. 


These are the very places that will hire 
kids. You are not going to find the Steel Co. 
of Canada hiring kids. You are not going to 
find Westinghouse hiring kids. You are not 
going to find the better employers and the 
major employers hiring young kids. 


But you are going to find every two-bit 
operation which wants to pay the minimum 
wage and below, and wants to work people 
the maximum number of hours and above, 
and is prepared to breach the law to what- 
ever extent they can. They are the ones who 
are going to hire them. They are the ones 
who are going to give them opportunities. 


Opportunities be damned! They are the 
ones who are going to take advantage of 
them. 


You have to be extremely careful when 
you get involved in that kind of a discussion, 
because we are going to end up with a work 
force available that will be low-paid and for 
which there will be little opportunity for 
advancement. I strongly urge you to think 
clearly about what you are saying in putting 
kids out to work at 14 years of age. 


There is nothing wrong with work pro- 
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vided ‘it's tied in with education. There’s 
nothing wrong with a kid working in the 
summertime in order to earn the money to 
ge to school. There is nothing wrong with 
a kid working during his school time in order 
to earn his pocket money or his keep. But 
there is something drastically wrong with 
taking kids out of the educational system, 
no matter how we might feel about their 
progress at that particular time, and stuffing 
them into industry and into jobs that we 
know are dead-end jobs with no opportunity 
for advancement. And that’s what really hap- 
pens. That’s not what you intend to happen, 
but that’s what finally happens. I understand 
what you've said. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Well let me say, what 
you are talking about is certainly what I 
mean by this thing. But if people want to 
misinterpret, no matter what you say, they 
can misinterpret if they want. But certainly 
I am not, nor is the government or any of 
us on the government side of the House, 
interested in exploiting children, taking them 
out of school to work or do any of this type 
of thing. 


Mr. Deans: No, but the problem is when 
you become the Minister of Labour you have 
to be extremely careful of what you say. You 
have got to make your statement in such a 
way that they can’t be misinterpreted. I didn’t 
misinterpret what you said, I didn’t for a 
moment misinterpret it. I understood what 
you were trying to say. But what I didn’t— 


Mr. Reid: I thought you just bought a 
farm, that’s all. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: One minute you are 
asking me to make strong statements, and the 
next minute you are asking me to be ex- 
tremely careful. 


Mr. Bounsall: Bad faith bargaining, bad 
faith bargaining. 


Mr. Deans: No, no, no. I am talking about 
two entirely different matters. I think that 
you have got to set your objectives and say 
that if you are going to be the minister under 
the Ministry of Labour, then you are going 
to have to start speaking about things which 
relate directly and only to the work force, 
and stop playing games about whether or 
not it’s profitable for the company or whether 
companies will leave the province. Let that 
be the concern of your other colleagues whose 
business it is to look after industry. 

You be concerned about providing the best 
possible standards for the work force. If you 
go into cabinet with something that is going 
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to cause disruption in the economy, then 
you can bet your bottom dollar that your 
colleagues will shoot you down in flames. 
But your job is to go in there with the 
strongest possible legislative proposals. Your 
job is to go in with the best and toughest 
arguments on behalf of the highest standards, 
and then let them tell you why it won’t work. 
Your job isn’t to try and find out why it 
won't work; and that’s what I’m trying to 
tell you about it. 

I just don’t see the Ministry of Labour 
being that tough, and I don’t see them doing 
those kinds of things. 'm not suggesting that 
out of it will come everything that you would 
want or everything that I would want. But 
I'm telling you that with your approach 
right now, out of it will come a watered- 
down version of a watered-down proposal. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Well I don’t know how 
you would know what my approach might 
be in cabinet, do you see. 


Mr. Deans: Well, because I judge from 
your approach to us. You're like a marshmal- 
low—you punch here, you come out there. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Take for instance mini- 
mum wage. Now who should be in charge of 
the minimum wage? Should it be the Ministry 
of Labour or the Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism. 


Mr. Deans: Who should be in charge of it? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Who should administer 
it? 


Mr. Reid: The Minister of Labour. 


Mr. Deans: The Minister of Labour. I think 
the Minister of Labour should put forward a 
proposal for minimum wage that he feels is 
compatible with the needs of the work force. 
And if the Minister of Industry and Tourism 
says, “By God, our industry can’t afford to 
pay that,” then fight with him in the cabinet 
room. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: How do you know that 
doesn’t happen? 


Mr. Deans: I'll bet you it doesn’t. I'll never 
find out, not in that government. 


Mr. Reid: You are right. Never. 


Mr. Deans: Not in that government. 

But I'll tell you what Ill do for you, just 
to show you how friendly I am about this, 
I'll come and sit in the cabinet meeting and 
whistle. Tell me it happens, John. Tell me 
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you fight like hell, you tried to get three 
bucks an hour but they wouldn’t go for it. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: No, I’m not going to 
tell you that. 


Mr. Deans: I know you're not. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I’m not going to tell 
you it isn’t the case, either. 


Mr. Deans: No, I know it isn’t. 


Mr. J. N. Allan (Haldimand-Norfolk): Mr. 
Chairman, if I could make one suggestion to 
the minister. When he wants to speak about 
the youngsters or the young people working 
in the fields, if he will just mention tobacco 
fields, it'll put him on side. They’re well 
paid. 


Mr. Deans: That’s right. 


Mr. Allan: They delay the school opening 
so these young people can work in the 
tobacco fields, and certainly they perform a 
great service for the growers of tobacco and 
everybody is happy when they do it. 


Mr. Deans: Except where they have to 
live, Jim. They could improve the living 
conditions a bit. 


Mr. Allan: Oh well, these boys, they’re 
locals. They’re all right. 


Mr. Chairman: Living conditions are very 
good among the tobacco planters. 


Mr. Allan: Yes. 


Mr. Bounsall: Mr. Chairman, just following 
up one point that Mr. Deans made, where he 
said you go to an employer and say: “Look 
this is the Province of Ontario and this can’t 
take place here.” That struck a very respon- 
sive note, because more and more it seems 
that where negotiations took place in the past 
between the Canadian branch plant and its 
employees—and that progressed rather ami- 
cably over the years, it might have been a 
near strike or the odd strike in the past— 
where those negotiations in recent years have 
been taken over by the main company or 
where you have a branch company of a large 
conglomerate, where that branch company 
has done the negotiations in the past; now 
the conglomerate comes in, that hasn’t had 
the experience in Ontario, that has been 
much far removed from the scene, they really 
need that telling. 


Problems seem to arise when that occurs, in 


that situation; the two types of situations I’ve 
described. It would be very helpful if the 
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Minister of Labour, or the ministry, had 
some contact in that situation. In fact, look 
out for them. 


We've got the situation in Windsor, where 
Wyeth have always done the negotiations 
within Wyeth and now it’s moved to the 
conglomerate, the Home American corpora- 
tion, I think it is. 

We've got a strike there now. They haven’t 
had a strike since they organized 26 years 
ago. And now there’s a strike at Wyeth. A 
large part of that is because it isn’t Wyeth 
that is doing it anymore, it’s moved to the 
conglomerate of which Wyeth is a_ part. 
They've got somebody from New York com- 
ing as the chief conglomerate negotiator. It’s 
with those people that a sense of the history 
of Ontario labour relations and how we do 
things here, with involvement from the min- 
istry, I think would be very apropriate and 
very helpful. 


Mr. Reid: Mr. Minister, I don’t often find 
myself in agreement with my friends here, 
but this is what I was trying to say in my 
own way. 


Mr. Deans: Oh, is that what it was? 


Mr. Reid: Where I’m saying be active 
instead of reactive. You know, I’m sure if you 
ask most of the working people in this prov- 
ince whose side the Ministry of Labour was 
on—and I’m not talking about the mediation 
and conciliation service, for which I have a 
very high regard—and that part I’m not sure 
I could agree with you gentlemen on. 


Mr. Deans: No, I didn’t say a word. 


Mr. Reid: No, on the good faith aspects of 
it. But if you ask the ordinary working man, 
if there is such an animal, just what does the 
Ministry of Labour do and whose side is it 
on, it’s my guess that you'd get at least seven 
out of 10, if not higher, saying, well, they 
look after the rights and privileges of man- 
agement. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Let me turn it around, 
though. If you ask the average industrialist 
whose side is the Ministry of Labour on, 
what’s he going to say? 


Mr. Reid: I would say he would say we 
know— 


Mr. Allan: Want to bet? 


Mr. Reid: He may not be honest and tell 
me but I’m sure that they feel the Ministry of 
Labour is there to protect them. 


Interjections by hon. members. 
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Hon. Mr. MacBeth: That’s not the kind of 
mail that I get in the representations. The 
other day I picked up two letters, one oppo- 
site the other; the first was from labour, tell- 
ing me what a rough fellow I was on a 
particular matter. Now, I don’t know wheth- 
er anybody had placed them in this order or 
not and I felt rather badly about it because 
I’m a very sensitive fellow— 


Mr. Reid: You disguise it well. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I felt badly about that 
one. I picked up another on the same matter, 
it was from a management concern, which 
was just the opposite, saying what a rough 
fellow 1 was because of the position we’d 
taken on the same stand. So I get it from 
both sides. 


Mr. Reid: Well, that’s maybe why we go 
through so many Ministers of Labour. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I don’t think the 
average industrialist thinks that this govern- 
ment goes out of its way to protect them 
from the demands of labour as he believes 
we should. 


Mr. Reid: Well, they don’t know how well 
off they are. 


Mr. Bounsall: Don’t find yourself in that 
uncomfortable situation—declare yourself. 


Mr. Reid: Mr. Chairman, on every esti- 
mate, no matter what it is, I like to ask one 
question about money, just to keep up my 
average. So, under Main Office it says 
“Services, $236,300.” I notice that services 
comes to a great deal more than even salaries 
and wages do. I wonder if maybe, just for 
the record you could explain what— 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Let me try the answer, 
and if I am not— 


Mr. Reid: I know that we are not sup- 
posed to ask about money, but I thought ’d— 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I understand a good 
part of “services” is the summer students’ 
programmes. These have been transferred 
over, and that accounts for much of the 
increase. You are looking at— 


Mr. Reid: Under Main Office, the fourth 
one, “services, $236,300.” 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Who is a good one to 
throw the question to? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: We employ something 
like 100 students on the programmes that 
the minister mentioned in his introductory 


remarks, plus those who we employ on our 
own. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Do you want to speak 
to that, Mr. Webster? 


Mr. Webster: The minister is quite right. 
The bulk of this is a transfer of the summer 
youth programmes to the main office vote. 
In prior years we did have it under another 
item, “Information,” and that was transferred 
through. It is the bookkeeping change in the 
allocation of the fund. 


Mr. Reid: Is the entire $236,000 for those; 
or what else would be under services? 


Mr. Webster: I have the information—one 
minute. 


Mr. Root: Mr. Chairman, could I ask a 
question on this? I may not be here tomor- 
row. Did I understand you to say that 95 
or 96 per cent of the labour negotiations are 
settled by friendly negotiations? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I don’t know how 
friendly they are necessarily, but 95 per cent 
are settled without a work stoppage. 


Mr. Root: How many people would be 
involved in these settlements? Are these large 
unions or smaller ones—or what percentage 
of the work force? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I don’t know whether 
Mr. Dickie, or anybody, has any idea of the 
number of people involved. It varies from 
time to time in industry to industry; but 
the question was the number of agreements 
that are entered into without work stoppage, 
the 95 per cent. Have you any idea in the 
past year what number of the work force 
that is? 


Mr. J. R. Kinley (Director, Research 
Branch): About 104,000 last year, sir. I have 
the figure here. In 1973, 114,000 people were 
involved in stoppages. 


Mr. Root: And how many were involved 
in negotiated settlements? What is the labour 
force? 


Mr. Kinley: Approximately 500,000 I would 
say—at least. 


Mr. Root: It would be more than that, 
wouldn’t it? 


Mr. Kinley: There are approximately a 
million people in the province who are 
organized. 


Mr. Root: Who are organized? 
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Mr. Kinley: You get roughly half of those 
bargaining each every year. Workers in- 
volved were 114,000. We must have had one 
very large but short strike last year. I think 
perhaps it was the Ford Motor Co., but I 
can’t be sure. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: It would come out. 


Mr. Root: And how many people did you 
say are in the work force in Ontario? 


Mr. Kinley: About 3,600,000, of which 
about a million are organized. 


Mr. Root: How does that compare with 
other provinces? Are we the largest em- 
ployer of labour? 


Mr. Reid: We are probably the best. 


Mr. Root: 
bring out. 


That is what I am trying to 


Mr. Reid: I know, but we get that in the 
House. 


Mr. Root: I want to close this off on a 
happy note, that we have the best record. 


Mr. Kinley: We have the largest pro- 
vincial work force; some have slightly higher 
levels of organization. 


Mr. Root: And how about our wages? Do 
you have figures on how our average wage 
compares with other provinces? Are we low 
or high, or what? 


Mr. Kinley: Oh, we are relatively high. I 
can get you the figure. I don’t have it 
immediately with me here. 


Mr. Root: We are not as bad as some 
people try to paint us? 


Mr. Kinley: I think BC is higher. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Mr. Reid, did you get 
your answer or not? We have been able to 
confirm that that amount of money is solely 
devoted to the three summer student pro- 
grammes that the minister mentioned in his 
introductory remarks. 


Mr. Reid: We are still waiting on that. 


Ma R. D. Johnston: I have added it up 
here and it comes out right. We spent nearly 
$100,000 on SPIEL, which is the programme 


where we had students going around the 
province explaining the various kinds of legis- 
lation—especially human rights and employ- 
ment standards—in smaller communities, at 
fairs and shopping malls, and this kind of 
thing. We spent nearly $60,000 on this pro- 
gramme which we called our internship for 
people in construction safety. 

We spent just under $90,000 for STIR, 
which was the Students Training in Industrial 
Relations. These were students either in their 
final years of university or post-graduate 
students who are interested in labour rela- 
tions. They were put through a one-week 
crash training programme at Queen’s that 
was put on for them. Then they went out 
and worked for either management or labour 
groups over the summer. 


Mr. Haggerty: Are they advertised in the 
papers? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: We had no trouble 
getting candidates. 


Mr. Haggerty: No, but are they advertised 
or do you just pick them from the Metro- 
politan Toronto area? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: No, they were from 
all over the province. 


Mr. Haggerty: They were? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: They came through 
the community colleges and the universities 
and all around the province. 


Mr. Chairman: 
question, Mr. Reid? 


Does that answer your 


Mr. Reid: I wouldn’t want to carry the 
vote, if that’s what you are getting at. 


Mr. Haggerty: No. I have got something 
to say about that, too. 


Mr. Chairman: That is under the main 
office. 


Mr. Bounsall: I. would still like to come 
back to the main office. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. We will now ad- 
journ until after the question period to- 
morrow. 


The corhmittes adjoumed at 10:32 o’clock, 
p.m. 
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